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THE MITSUI RANK, LTD. 

PAID UP WlTAL- -Yen 20,000,000.00 
RESERVE fj*D- - - Yen 7,100,000.00 



HEAD OFFICE: 

Suruga-clio, Nihonbashi-ku, Tokyo. 


HOME BRANCHES: 

'•lie 

FUKAOAYVA (Tokyo), FUKUOKA,** HIROSHIMA, KOBE 
KYOTO, MOJI, X A< S ASA K l, NAOOYA, XI SHI (Osaka) 
OSAKA, OTAIIIJ, OTSU, YOKOHAMA. 


FOREIGN AGENTS: 

London Barclay & Company, Ltd. 

The London City & Midland Hank, Ltd. 

Now York Tl/jgjonal City Hank of Now York. 

• Paris Coni^oij^ National d’Escouipto do Paris. 

Bnnquo do TUnion Parisienne. 
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Nippon Yusen Kaisha 

JAPAN MAIL STEAMSHIP CO.) 


FLEET : 
94 Vessels. 



TONNAGE : 

460,000 g-oss 


HEAD OFFICE: TOKYO, JAPAN. 

Telegraphic Address, "MOKiOKA" 

LONDON OFFICE : SEATTLE OFFICE : 

4, Lloyds Avenue, London, E.C. Colman Big., Seattle, Wash., U.S.A. 


Tel. Add.,' Yl/il.NKAI 1 Tel. Add., Nippon 



BRANCHES & AGENCIES AT PRINCIPAL PORTS OF THE WORLD. 


PRINCIPAL SERVICES OF MAIL STEAMERS: 


IN. .. .... . i ; . F'ORTNIGIJTLY.— For London and Antwerp from Yokohama, 

Ivlli "pvd li i.lllC * via Kobe, Mtji, Shanghai, Hongkong, Singapore, Malacca, 

Penang, Colombo, Suez, Port Said ami Marseilles... By 11 steamers of H, 500 to 12,000 Tons Gross. 


TWICE A MONTH (Occasionally' Three Times)— For Seattle, 
Wash , and Victoria. B.C £rom Hongkong, via Shanghai, Moji, 

Kobe, Yokkaichi, Shimidzn anti Yokohama By 6. steamers of 0,500 to 7,000 Tons Gross. 

MONTHLY- For Sy<Trt% and Melbourne from Yokohama, 
via Kobe. Nagasaki, Hongkong, Manila, Zamboanga, Thursday 
Island, Townsville and Brisbane By 3 steamers of 5,000 to 7,600 Tons Gross. 


American Line: 


Australian Line: 


Besides the Above, the Company Runs Numerous Services Extending 
to All the Principal Ports in Japan, as well as in Korea, China, etc. 





ijsr ADVERTISEMENTS 

FORMOSA OOFONO TEA 

1. Oolong Tea, on account, of its high 
flavour and delicious taste, has long 
been valued amongst the English 
and American peoples. And is one 
of the staple exports of Formosa. 

2. Oolong Tea, being free from any 
stimulant matters, is not injurious 
to sleeping. 

3. Oolong Tea can be had > The 

Formosa Oolong Tea It' 36, 

Piccadilly, London W., and other 
tea dealers. 


EXPORTERS 


IN TAIHOKU, FORMOSA. 


Boyd Sc Co. 

Colburn, Hohmeyer Sc Co. 
Formosa Mercantile Co. 
Jardine, Matheson Sc Co. 
J. C. Whiteney Sc Co. 


Macy Sc Co. 

Mitsui Sc Co. 
Nosawa Sc Co. 
Smith Baker Sc Co* 
Tait Sc Co. 
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The YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, Ltd. 


CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED Yen 48,000,000 

•CAPITAL PAID-UP „ 30,000,000 

RESERVE FUND v „ 19,600,000 


President 

JUNNOSUKE INOUYE, Esq. 

Vice-President 
YUKI YAMAKAWA, Esq. 

Acting General Manager 

S. K. SUZUKI, Esq. 

Directors 

I. Inouye, Esq. R. Kimura, Esq, M. Odaglri, Esq. 

N. Soma, Esq. R. Hara, Esq. T. Kavvashima, Esq. 

K. Sonoda, Esq. Y. Yamakawa, Esq. Baron K. Iwasaki. K. Tatsumi Esq.. 

Head Office: YOKOHAMA 

Manager ----------- - Taro Hodsumi, Esq. 

Tokyo Branch 

NO, 8 HONRYOGA YE-DHOf NIHOMBASHI-KU. 

Manager- - -- -- -- -- - - Yoshio Matsuo, Esq. . 

BRANCHES AND AGENCIES 

Tokyo. Osaka. Kobe. Nagasaki. London. Lyosg. 

New York. San Francisco. Los Angeles. Honolulu. Bombay. Calcutta. 

Hongkong. Shanghai. Tsin^tau Hankow. Peking. Tientsin,. 

Newchwang. Dairen (Dalny). Ryojun (Port Arthur). Liaoyang. Harbin. 

Fengtlen (Mukden). Tiehling. Changchun. Antung-Hsien. 

Correspondents at all the chief commercial cities In the world. 

{ Parr’s Bank, Limited. 

Union of London 8c Smith’s Bank, Limited. 
London Joint Stock Batik, Limited. 

lbUrest aSlowed on Current Accounts and Fixed Deposits on terms to be ascertained on 
< application. 

Every description of Banking business transacted. 

For particulars, apply to the managers. 
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The Sumitomo Bank, 


Limited. 

OSAKA, JAPAN. 

Cable Address “ SUM1T BANK, OSAKA ” ESTABLISHED 1912. 

(Successors to the Sumitomo Bonk) 

Subscribed Capital - - - - yen 15,000,000.00 
Paid-up Capital 7,500,000.00 

Reserve Funds (Dec. 1914) - - - 1,050,000.00 
Deposits (Dec. 1914) 71,000,000,00 

Baron, K. Sumitomg, President. 

K. Nakada, Esq., Managing Director. 

BRANCHES 

Tokyo, Yokohama, Kyoto, Kobe, Hyogo, Onomichi, 
Niihama, Kure, Hiroshima, Yanai, Moji, Shimonoseki, 
Wakamatsu, Hakata (City of Fukuoka) and Kumme, 

LONDON BANKERS 

Lloyds Bank, Limited* 

CORRESPONDENTS 

Irx all the principal cities of the world* 

The Bank buys, issues and receives for collection Drafts and Tele- 
graphic Transfers and grants Commercial and TRAVELERS’ ilHKIA 
OF CREDIT on all important points abroad, besides doing Genenal 
Banking Business. 
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GHQ6EIN RAILWAYS 


Most Important Link in the Round-the-World Routes via Siberia. 

Safest and Quickest Overland Route between Europe or China and Japan, 
Only io hours' Sea Passage between the Continent and Japan. 

Btat Opportunities for studying Unique Conditions in the Far East. 


CHOSEN— MANCHURIA EXPRESS 

FUSAN— KEIJYO (Seoul)— MUKDEN-CHANGCHUN 
V^eekly Service. Most Up-to-date Accommodation: ist & 2nd Class Sleeping 
Cars and a Dining Car. 

{ With the Trans-Siberian Express. 

With the Tokyo— Shimonosoki Train do Luxe. 

With the Peking— Mukden Train de Lure. 


DAILY EXPRESS 

FUSAN— KEIJYO-ANTUNG 

Twice a day Service* taking all class Cars, besides ist & and Class Sleeping 
Cara (Keijyo— Fusan section only) and a Dining Car. 


Connections 


With trains on the South Manchuria Railway, 
.With express trains on the Japanese Railway. 


THROUGH TRAFFIC 

Stations open to the through traffic are as follows : — 
SOUTH MANCHURIA RAILWAY.- \ 

Dairen, Changchun, Mukden, Ying- 
kou, etc. 

CHINESE EASTERN RAILWAY. — 

Tsiteikar, Manchuria and Harbin. 


CHOSEN RAT LWAYS.— Eusan, Keijyo 
(Seoul), Heijyo, f-Jinsen and jChin- 
nampo. 


CHINESE GOVERNMENT RAIL- 
WAY. — Hsinminfn, Shanhaikuan, 
Peking, Tientsin, Shanghai, Nanking, 
Tainanfu, Hankow, Nankow and 
Kalgan. 

RUSSIAN STATE RAILWAYS.-Iru- 


JAPANESE RAILWAYS.- (via Chosen) 
Tokyo, Yokohama, jNagoya, Kyoto, 
Osaka, Kobe, Shhhonoaeki, Moji and 
Nagasaki. 


kutsk, Odessa, Warsaw, Moscow and I l 

Petrograd. / \ 

f No through traffic to or from points on the Chinese Eastern Railway and the Russian State 
Railways. 


TICKET AGENCIES 

The International Sleeping Car Company ; Messrs. Thos. Cook & Son ; 
The Nordisk Resebureau. 


HOTELS 


UNDER THE DIRECT MANAGEMENT OF THE RAILWAY BUREAU 
CHOSEN HOTEL AT KEIJYO (Seoul). -Cable Add.: " CHOHO ”, go. 
bed-rooms, mostly with bath ; Motor-cars meet guests at the station. 

STATION HOTELS AT FUSAN AND SHINGISHU.-The most con- 
venient and comfortable stopping plains on the upper doors of the two station 
buildings. 

For Further particulars please apply to 

RAILWAY BUREAU OF GOVERNMENT-GENERAL OF CHOSEN, 
Ryuzan, Ghosen. 

Cable Add : “ SENTETS ” Code Used : A. B. C., 3th Edition. 
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Imperial Government 


5,700 MILES 

OF 

THOROUGHLY EQUIPPED LINES 
REACHING 

EVERY PART OF THE EMPIRE 


Nikko 

Karuizawa 

Ikao 

Kiso Valley 


Hokkaido 

Matsushima 

Kamakura 

Hakone 


Mt. Fuji 


Yamada 

Nara 

Kyoto 

Amanohashidate 


Arima 

Inland Sea 
Miyajima 
Kyushu 


All pleasure resorts are 
within easy reach 

— BY I.G.R. LINES — 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION, PLANS OF 
TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT, IMPE 
GOFUKUBA 
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Rail ways of Japan 


TRAIN DE LUXE 

WITH OBSERVATION PARLOUR 
RUN DAILY BETWEEN TOKYO AND SHIMONO- 
SEKI VIA YOKOHAMA (HIRANUMA), KYOTO, 
OSAKA, KOBE, M1YAJIMA, etc. 


Frequent Express and Through Trains 
English Speaking Chefs de Train and 
Passenger Guards 
Dining and Sleeping-Cars 
Private Cars 

Special Tourist Coupon-Books 
Special Arrangements with Steamship 
Co’s 

Deduced Fares for Tourist Parties 
Two Daily Steamers, Sliimonoseki- 
Fusan and AomoriTIakodate 


If you are going to Formosa, Chosen (Korea), 
Manchuria, China, and Russia. 

BOOK AT I.G.R, STATIONS 


TOURS, TIME-TABLES, PLEASE APPLY TO 
RIAL GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS, 

SHI, TOKYO 
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SOUTH MANCHURIA 
RAILWAY. 

t» 


ONE OF THE GREATEST HIGHWAYS 
OF THE WORLD, 

Forming an arm of the Great Trans-Siberian Route, 

The Shortest, Quickest, and Cheapest Route 
Between the Far East and Europe. 


EXPRESS TRAINS, 

Composed of Excellently Equipped Sleeping, Dining, and First and Second 
Class Sleeping Cars, are operated between Dairen and Changchun and Chang- 
chun and Fusan, Chosen (Korea), in connection with the Trans-Siberian, Chosen 
(Korean), and North China Railways and the Company’s own Dairen-Xsingtao- 
Shanghai Mail Steamers* The service given by these Express Trains is equal 
to any in Europe and superior to most* 

PASSENGER STEAMERS. 

Dairen-Shanghai Steamer Service is maintained Twice-Weekly with the 
fast Passenger and Mail Boats, “ Sakaki Maru ” and “ Kobe Mary.” Both 
Steamers are thoroughly equipped with the latest facilities for the comfort and 
safety of Passengers, including wireless telegraphy. A highly qualified surgeon 
is carried on each steamer. The “ Sakaki Maru ” calls at Tsingtao en route 
for Shanghai, and the “ Kobe Maru ” en route for Dairen. 

NEWEST HIGHWAY ROUND THE WORLD. 

The Company's new Mukden-Antung Line passes through magnificent 
scenery, and furnishes the last link in the newest highway round the world. By 
travelling via the Chosen (Korean), South Manchuria, and Peking-Mukden 
Lines, the journey from Tokyo to Peking occupies only 4 days and traverses 
the choicest districts of the countries en route. 
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SOUTH MANCHURIA 
RAILWAY. 

r <» n 


ONE OF THE BEST HOLIDAY RESORTS 
IN THE FAR EAST. 

Ten years ago Manchuria was known as “The Forbidden Land.” Now 
it is becoming modernized so quickly that those who wish to see 
the most exclusive part of China, which still presents remains 
of “Old China,** may do so without experiencing any delay by 
making trips over the South Manchuria Railway lines. 


The South Manchuria Railway Company have established Yamato Hotels 
at Dairen, one of the greatest commercial cities in the Far East ; Hoshigaura, 
the finest seaside resort in North China ; Port Arthur, of world-wide fame for 
its terrible sieges in 1894 anc * I 9°4 *» Mukden, the ancient capital Of China, 
noted for its Imperial Palaces and Tombs; and Changchun, the junction for 
three Railways and the " key to Manchuria. ’ All on European lines and under 
the Company’s own management* Comfortable accommodation. Excellent 
cuisine. Moderate terms* Thos. Cook and Son’s Coupons accepted. 

Carriages and Porters in uniform meet all steamers and trains. Rooms 
reserved by letter, telegraph or telephone. Telegraphic address: “ Yamato.” 

TICKET AGENTS. 

The South Manchuria Railway Company’s Railway and Steamship Tickets 
are issued and Pictorial Guide Books and Infornntion can be obtained at the 
Company’s Agents, the Nippon Yusen Kaisha, Shanghai, and also at all the 
Offices throughout the World of the International Sleeping Car Company of 
Brussels* Messrs. Thos. Cook & Son of London, the Reisebureau Der Hamburg- 
Arrtfefika Linie of Berlin, the Nordisk Resebureau of Gothenburg, and direct 
from 

The Traffic Manager, 

SOUTH MANCHURIA RAILWAY, 

Dairen. 

Tel. Add. ; •• MANTETSU ” 

Codes : A. B* C. 5th Ed. ; A. 1 ; and Lieber's. 
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^Regular 

Oricntal-Amcrican Line Fortnightly. 

Japan-Bo mbay Line Twice a month. 

Tstiruga-Vladivostock Line .Weekly. 

Kobe Keelung Line 6 times a month. 

Osaka I>airen Line Semi-weekly. 

Osaka-Tientsin Line ..6 times a month, 

0$aka-Tsingtau Line Weekly. 

Yokohama -Takao Line ...... 7 times a month. 

Otaru-Vladivostock Line ... Thrice a month. 
Osaka- Vladivostock Line ... 4 times a month. 
Osaka-Chemulpo Line Thrice a week. 


Servicee, 


> aga^aki- Dairen Line 4 times a vteek. 

O.saka-Antung Line Twice a month, 

Hongkong-Ilaiphong Line... Weekly. 
Keelung-Hongkong L ; ne ... Weekly. 

Takao- Kanton Line Twice a month. 

Takao-Tientsin Line Thrice a month. 

Formosan Coasting Line ... 10 times a month. 


Besides, daily services are operated 
every important part in Japan including 
the world famed f ‘Inland Sea of japan. 


Branches and Agencies are located at the 
principal parts In the Orient Sc U. 6. A. 
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P. 0. Box 68, Yokohama. 

P. 0. Box 21, Tokyo. 

Telegraphic Addresses:- TRADE 
•'MASUMASU” Yokohama. 

„ Tokyo 



MARK 


CODE USED:— 

A.8.C. V Edition, j 
A.l. Code, Ueber's Code, 
Western Union, Scott's Code, 
Zebra Code, Okay Code. 
Bentley's Code 


Masuda & Coi 


(MASUDA GOMEI KAISHA). 

HEAD OFFICE:— YOKHOAMA. 
IMPORT DEPT. EXPORT DEPT. 

Ho. 36, Yoroigashi, Koami-cho, Ho. 68, Shichome, Honcho, 
TOKYO. YOKOHAMA. 

cr .A-ZP^nsr. 


General Importers and 
«* .ji Exporters. •,* & 

Principal Imports 

Wheat, Flour, Sugar, Fertilizers, Woodpulp, 
Wool, Lead, Tin, ITides and Tallow, Iron & 
Steel, Oregon Pine, Chemicals, etc. 

Principal Exports 

Timber, Sulphur, Superphosphates, Fish and 
Vegetable Oils, Cereals, Sugar, Silk and 
Cotton Goods, Porcelain, Fancy Goods, etc. 

BRANCHES: 

TOKYO, OSAKA, KOBE, DAIREN & SHANGHAI. 
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BANK OF TAIWAN, 

LIMITED. 

CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED Yen 20,000.000 

CAPITAL PAID-UP „ 12,500.000 

RESERVE FUNDS „ 0,070.000 

President : Vice-President : 

KAZUYOSHI YAGIU, Esq. KOJURO NAKAGAWA, Esq. 

Directors : 

Iyetoshi Sada, Esq. Kyoroku Yamanari, Esq. 

Shlngo Minatni, Esq. 

HEAD OFFICE : 

TAIPEH, FORMOSA (Taiwan.) 

BRANCHES : 


Alcd Giran Karenko 

Amoy Hankow Keelung 

Canton Hongkong Kiukiang 
Foochow Kagi Kobe 


London Shinchiku Taichu 

Makung Singapore Tainan 

Osaka Soerabaya Tatto 

Shanghai Swaiow Takow 


BANKERS : 

London— Parr’s Bank, London and South Western Bank. 

New York, San Francisco, Bombay, Calcutta, Mukden, Dairen, Peking, 
Yokohama, Nagasaki— Yokohama Specie Bank. 

Moji — Mitui teank. 

Manila, Iloilo, Zamboanga, Jolo — Bank of the Philippine Islands. 

Batav a, Semarang, Cheribon, Macassar — Nederlandsche Handtel- 
Maatschappij. 

TOKYO BRANCH-. 

No. I* Gofuku-cho Nihonbashi-ku. 

telegraphic Address: TAIWANGINK. 

Te’ephne Nos, 227, 228, 4*7 and 1028 Honkyoku, 

The Bank transact* every description < f t?enera] bonking and exchange business. 
Interest allcnvel < n current accounts and fixed deposits. 

K. YAMANARF, Manager. 
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Maruzen Co., Ltd. 


PUBLISHERS, 

BOOKSELLERS AND STATIONERS 



HEAD OFFICE: 

11-16, NtHONBASHI TORI SANCHOMF, 
TOKYO. 

TELEPHONE: 

Nos. 28 (Special), 17, 876 <fc 1033 
“ Honkyokit ” 

TEL, ADDRESS : 

•' MARUYrt/’ TOKYO. 

CODE USED : 

A.B.C, (4th & 6fch Editions). 

A. 1 . Code. 

BRANCHES: 

SHINSAIBASHI-.SU Jl, BAKUR0-MACH1, 
OSAKA. 

TELEPHONE : 

No. 1450 (Special) “ Miuami.” 

SANJC-DORF, FUYA-CIIO, NISHI-YE IRU, 
KYOTO. 

TELEPHONE : 

No. 2960 (Special). 

KAMI NDHI-MACHI, 
FUKUOKA. 

TELEPHONE s 

No. 1374 (Special). 


Thf* I AttfiF^T AND OLDBB r PUBLISHERS AND IMPORTERS 
IflL LAIVUEOI OF FOREIGN BOOKS AND STATIONERY IN 
THE EAST. 

AUPMTQ for the east of leading publishers and sta- 
/lUEfll lo TIONKRS throughout the world. 

ALL BOOKS : - Supplied In any language, on matter on what 
subject. 

WRITE US : We can get you any Book published in the World. 
PLEASE STATE WANTS 

When in Tokyo, call and see our large Collection on Exhibition in Show Rooms. 
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EVERY MORNING EXCEPT MONDAYS 

CIk japan times 

the confidence 
of the people of 
the lohote empire 


That is the chief reason 
for its tremendous success 
and its pulling power as 
an advertising medium 



Price 5 sen per copy 
Monthly Subscription - - • 5 h25 

Semi-annual 44 - - - 6.50 

Annual 44 - - - J2.00 


The Japan Times Publishing Go., Ltd., 


HIBIYA PARK, TOKYO 
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EVERY EVENING EXCEPT SUNDAYS 

We 

japan Daily mail 

«?o r alt that * a 
worth w hi l* in 
a Jfe w ? p a p e r 


To Reach the “ worth 
while n people, no paper 
in ’ Japan makes the 
same profitable appeal* 
The Japan Daily Mail 
The paper that's needed 



Price 5 sen per copy 

Monthly Subscription - - - * U2S 
Semi-annual ** - - - 6*50 

Annual ** - - - 12.00 


The Japan Times Publishing Go., Ltd., 

HIBIYA PARK, TOKYO 
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THE JIJI SHIMPO 

The Greatest ami Most Influential 
Newspaper ki Japan 

^ 



LARGEST CIRCULATION 


HE Jijl Shimpo is a daily journal 
founded by the great intel- 
lectual light and leading re- 
volutionist of thought of New 
Japan, Mr. Fukuzawa Yukichi. 
Started as far back as 1882, it pos- 
seses the proud record of having 
never once deviated from its original 
policy and principle of upright and 
absolute independence. 

The largest in reading and adver- 
tising space, it stands unrivalled in 
Japan in the richness of its matter, 
in the fairness and sincerity of its 
observations, and in the accuracy 
and promptness of its reports. 

To say nothing of every part of 
Japan, the Ji]i Shimpo has readers 
widely scattered in China and Cho- 
sen* Furthermore, its readers are 
on the whole people of the moneyed 
class and (more influential in that 
respect than those of other papers 
and it is a well established fact 
among the advertising public that 
its columns are the most effective 
and above comparision with others. 


RATES QF CHARGES FOR 
ADVERTISEMENTS 

« 

Yen 1.00 per line per day in 
small pica on general news 
pages. 

Yen ,70 per line per day in small 
pica on front page. 

Yen .60 per line per day in small 
pica on ordinary papes. 

(7i lines to the inch) 


Special facilities for foreign 
advertisements, and translations into 
Japanese made gratis. Further par- 
ticulars on application. 

Sample copies may be consulted 
at Japanese consulates everywhere. 


OFFICE: 

TOKYO, JAPAN 
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THE 

JAPAN CHRONICLE 

DAILY & WEEKLY EDITIONS. 

Largest Circulation of any Foreign 
Newspaper in Japan 


RELIABLE FINANCIAL AND 
COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE 

The Best and Widest 
Advertising 
Medium 

Specimen Copy, Advertising and Subscription Rates, Sent 
on Application to the Manager, 

“JAPAN CHRONICLE,” KOBE 

TOKYO AGENT: THE FAR EASTERN ADVERTISING AGENCY; 

No. 6, Takiyamacho, Kyobashi-ku, Tokyo. 

YOKOHAMA AGENT: THE FAR EASTERN ADVERTISINGS 
* AGENCY. International Building, Yokohama. [ 

KYOTO AGENT: TOSHI BOOKSTORE (Newspapers Dept.) Yanagi- 
baba Sanjo Higashi, Kyoto. 

EONDON OFFICE: THE FAR EASTERN ADVERTISING AGENCY. 
Craven Hou^e, Lingsway, E. C. 

WOJI AGENT: KUNO NEWSPAPERS DEPT. Nishi Honmachi 
s-ehome, Moji. 
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“THB/ASAMl” 


y 

Influential Daily Newspaper having the Largest 
Circulation in Japan. 

Recognized Favourite among the Educated and 
the Business Circles. 

Absolutely Best Medium for Advertisement. 


THE 

TOKYO ASAHI SHIMBUN 

(Eight Pages Dally) 

IN TOKYO ESTABLISHED 1888 

Advertising Rate 

One inch per day Yen pSo 
One line per day Yen .60 


THE 

OSAKA ASAHI SHIMBUN 

(Ten Pages Daily with 
Sunday Supplement) 

IN OSAKA ESTABLISHED 1879 

Advertising Rate 

One inch p,r day Yen 6.00 
One line per day Yen .jp 


Special Facilities for Foreign Ad- 
vertisements and Translation 
services made free of charge 


OFFICE. 


The Tokyo Asahi Shimbun The Osaka Asahl Shimbun 

Tokyo, Japan*, ,, Osaka, J; pan. 

All Business Communications should be ad<jre$secj , 
the manager. 
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Iseyo Kichijiro & 



Established 1703 *<■— 

Oldest Factory of Tooth Powder 
and Other Toilet Article in Japan. 

HEAD OFFICE: 

YOKOAMtCHO, HIGASHI RYOGOKU* TOKYO. 

Telephone No. 398 Honjo 

OB 

Manufacturers and Dealers 
in Tooth Powder and 
Toilet Articles 


AWARDED HONORABLE MEDALS AT 
VARIOUS EXHIBITIONS IN THE WQKLJ? 
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Nippon Sharyo Seizo 
Kabushiki Kaisha 

(THE JAPAN CAR MANUFACTURING CO., LTD.) 

CAPITAL Y 1,200,000 

AREA OF FACTORY about 30 acres 

NUMBER OF WORKMEN EMPLOYED 1,000 


Office and Works : NRG ©YA, JAP RN. 
Manufacturers of 

Wooden & steel wagons, Light locomotives, 

carriages & electric ujgl automobiles, crossings 
cars for standard & bridges, steel buildings, 

narrow gauge railways. Ha tanks & other structures. 



Ready to furnish designs and specifications, or to 
(juote lowest prices for prepared designs. 

Our long experience in car manufacturing business is 
placed at your disposal. 
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ADVEKTISEMENTS 


The lshikawajima Shipbuilding 
and Engineering Co., Ltd. Tokyo. 

(Tokyo lshikawajima Zosenjo ) 


Established 1876. 



150 K. W. DYNAMO ENGINES 


Licensees of Woodeson’s Patent Water Tube 
Boilers, Shipbuilders, Engineers, Boiler-Makers, 
Bridge-Builders, Crane Makers, Designers and 
Contractors for Structural Steel Work. 
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Kawasaki Dockyard Co., Ltd. 
Hiogo works. 


Office; Higashi Shiriike, Kobe. 

Manilfflrtiirprc 1 L , ocon,otive Engines, Tenders and Bogies & Passenger Car* 
luaUUldUUItJIb riages & Wagons, suitable for any Guage of Railway, 

Of all kinds Of 2 - Goods madc of Cast Steel and iron & Bronze, 

3. Girders and Cranes. 



The Largest Locomotive Works in Japan. 
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THE THREE BRANDS OF BEER 

• most popular and most Universally 

° Consumed in the Orient 



AWARDBBb <SaND PRIZE OF HONOUR 
AT THE TOKYO TAISHO EXHIBITION, 1914 



THE OLDEST BREWERY, 

UNRIVALLED IN QUALITY, 

' financed with l argest capital 

IBIREWIEID 

hy 

THE DAI NIPPON BREWERY CO., LTD. 

HEAD OFFICE TOKYO 

BRANCHES 

OSAKA, SAPPORO, YOKOHAMA, SHANGHAI, SEOUL. 
Sold Everywhere 




THE 


JAPAN YEAR BOOK 

Complete Cyclopaedia of General Information and Statistics 
on Japan and Japanese Territories for th^ Year 

1915 


B Y 

Y. TAKENOB 

Professor at the Waseda University and Late of the “Japan Times” 


TENTH ANNUAL PUBLICATION 




AGENTS 

LONDON : EASTERN PAPERS, LTD., 79 , (Jracechurch Street , LONDON , L. G\ 
SAN FRANCISCO : T. MASUDA 448 Bush St., San Francisco, Cal., U. S. A . 

SHANGHAI, SINGAPORE AND HONGKONG : Kelly & Walsh, Ltd. 

TOKYO : The Maruzen Kabushiki Kaisha, Nihombashi ; 

The Methodist Publishing House, Ginza . 

YOKOHAMA : Kelly & Walsh, Ltd., 60 Yamashita-cho ; 

Maruya & Co., Bentendori. 

KOBE : Y. Ozaki, Japan Chronicle Office, 60, Naniwa-clio. 


THE JAPAN YEAR BOOK OFFICE 

Haramachl Sanchame , Ushlgotne, 
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COUNT OKUMA’S PREFACE 


flow that the world is afflicted with the most 
appalling catastrophe that has ever been known, 
the importance of having one's own country better 
known and more accurately understood by peoples of 
other lands is brought home to me with especial 
force. For after all are not the mutual ml sunder^ 
standings due to imperfect knowledge of one 
another , at the bottom of most international 
troubles ? 

Just think how much Japan is suffering from 
the prejudice , always begotten of ignorance, which 
some countries seem to entertain towards us. 
(But for this ignorance and prejudice the relations 
between Japan and China, for instance, would have 
been less constrained and more friendly. I have 
never tired of harping on this truism whether in the 
Government or out of it, and I think that as a 
public man I have done my share in introducing 
Japan to other countries. It was solely from that 
motive that I undertook a few years ago the com- 
pilation of the " Fifty Years of flew Japan " and 
had it published both in English and Chinese. 

flaturally my heartiest appreciation goes to the 
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lv 

annual publication of (Prof. Takenob, of my dear 
Waseda University, who since the memorable year 
of igoy has been issuing the Japan Year (Book, 
practically with his own unaided effort. It was an 
ambitious undertaking as well-timed as it was well- 
conceived. An Annual possesses advantages over 
ordinary publications in being always up-to-date , 
and I am sure that the Japan Year Book must 
prove immensely serviceable to all those foreigners 
who are desirous to have an accurate knowledge of 
Japan and Japanese. The work well deserves to 
be recommended not only to those foreigners , but 
also to all public-spirited Japanese who wish to 
have the country better known to foreign peoples. 
A glance at the contents of the forthcoming igiy 
edition shows that the compiler has accomplished a 
marked improvement over the preceding year's 
issue. Let him steadily keep on with this useful 
work, and its worth will surely be duly recognized 
by the public at large. 

Count Shigenobu Okuma. 

June 2jth, igij. 



THE 1915 EDITION 


In issuing the 1915 edition reference must first bo made to the 
large number of special articles which have been kindly contributed 
by prominent gentlemen who are leading authorities on the subjects 
respectively treated by them, and which are placed at the head of 
the chapters by way of Introductory Bemarks. Strictly speaking, 
this is not a new feature, for several such articles were inserted in 
the 1914 edition; hereafter these special articles by prominent 
authorities will form a regular feature of the J. Y. B» 

A word of explanation may not be out of place concerning the 
Preface by the Premier, Count Okuma, who at the request of the 
editor has been good enough to supply it. Such a requost might 
have been made earlier, were it not that the work being far from 
what it ought to be, the editor hesitated to associate tho veteran 
statesman’s name with it. In the present edition, it is believed, 
sufficient improvement has been made to warrant an appeal for the 
approbation of the honored Count, and so it is issued with his words 
of recommendation stamped upon it. 

For the rest the 1915 edition is quite up to date in contents, 
many events occurring as late as the month of June having been 
included, such as all the important legislative work in the 86th 
session (May-June) of the Diet, the full text of the latest diplomatic 
negotiations between Japan and China, the effect of the War on 
Japan’s trade and industries. Further, complete list of the new 
House of Bepresentatives as well as of the House of Peers has been 
added, the Business Directory expanded, and so forth. The result is 
that, though every effort has been made to condense the material, 
the number of pages shows an increase of 84 pages over the 1914 
edition, while the number of words have risen from about 500,000 
to over 520,000. 


26th June, 1915. 


Y. Takenob. 
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MEASURES AND MONEYS 


MONEYS 


Yen mm 100 sen = 1,000 

= 2s- 0^-582 

= 2.583 Francs 

rin 

= 0.4981 Dollar 

= 2.0924 marks 


DISTANCE AND LENGTH 


iM=36 cho=2160 ken 

12.44030 miles 

=3.92727 kilometres 

-=12960 sliaku 

\ 1.5152 miles 



(marine) 


iT«w*-=6 shaku=6Q sun 

= 7 ft. inches 

= 1,81818 metre 

Shaku = 10 sun « 100 bu 

= 1 ft. 2]J- inches 

= 0.30303 metre 

&tm=10 bu 

LAND MEASURES 


Square I?i = 1296 cbo 

*=5.95505 square miles 

= 15.4237 kilometre 


carres 
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3000 tsubo 
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Se ** 30 tsubo 


Tsubo 
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QUANTITY AND CAPACITY 
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Koku*** 10 to = 100 sho 
= 1000 go 

14.765389 gallons 

= \ (Liquid) U.S.A. = 1.80391 hectolitres 

1 5.11902 bushels 


V (Dry) U.S.A. 
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WEIGHTS 

Kwan** 1,000 niomme = 

« f 8.26733 lbs. (Avoir) =3.75000 kilogrames 

0.25 kin 

\ 10.04711 lbs. (Troy) 

Km =160 momme 

f 1.32277 lbs. (Avoir) =0.60000 kilogram e 

" 1 1.6075 Hbs. (Troy) 
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DIARY 

August 1st, 1914— June 30th, 1915 

(For Japan in connection -with the War, see the last 
Chapter on the War) 

An»; 2i A heavy rainstorm in Korea causes flbods; over 800* hbuaefe are 
washed away. 

„ 12. Japanese S. Si Shikoku-Maru is fired upon by British fort at 

Hongkong, being unaware of state of siege, 

13; Rainstorm in Tokyo and Tokaido Districts j Tokaido Railway 
is suspendod thereby. 

„ 13, Mr. Z, Sano is appointed Director of Higher Commercial School, 

Tokyo. 

„ 19, Dr. K. Yamakawa, Pres, of Imp. Tokyo University is appointed 

Pres, of Imp. Kyoto University as additional post. 

„ „ Subjugation forces of savages in Formosa return ; deaths, since 

May, 67, Police force 20. 

„ 27. Japanese Ambassador to Austria leaves Vienna and is stoned 

and subjected to insult by Austrian people route. 

„ 29; Tokaido Railway is greatly damaged owing to a heavy rain- 

storm. Submerged hous:s in Shizuoka City number 6,000, death 
35, wounded 91, missing 306. 

„ 31. Overflow of the Arakawa river, suburbs of Tokyo, 8000 men 

are flooded. 

Sept. 2; 2: fishing-boats with 100 mens are lost off Hachijo Is. 

„ 3. War session of the Diet opened in Tokyo. 

„ 8 i War Estimate ¥53,000,000 passes the Diet. 

„ 10. The extraordinary session of the Diet closed. 

„ 11. Mhrtin Oswald, Editor of the Jap n Herald and Japaii-Deiitsche 

Post , is ordered to leave Japan and the journals are forbidden 
publication. 

„ „ Eng.-Rear-Adm. M. Fujii is sentenc?d to 4$ years’ imprisonment 

and ¥368;308.05 conflsc xted in connexion with the “ Naval Case.” 

„ „ 127 flkhing-boatj are lost by storm off Siganoseki, Oita-ken 

Kyushu. 

„ 15. Lieut.-Gen. Y. Fukushima, Gov.- Gen. of Kwantung is promoted 

to General and relieved of his po3t. General Nakamura ap* 
pointed Gov.-Gen, of Kwantung. 

„ 19. Prof, K. Hatton, Dr. Eng., appointed Dean of Eng, College; 

Iinp. Kyushu University. 

„ 29. First snowfall on Mts. Fuji, Asama and Myogi. 

„ 29* Dieuh-Gen. Kakiziki arrives in Tokyo from Petrograd, 

„ 29&30. Floods in Tokyo and environs ciused by last night rainstorm 
suspend Tokaido line at Hakone, damage thi-re f estimated aft 
¥3,000,000. 
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Fishing-boats 19 in all shipwrecked together with 140 men off 
Enoshima, Sagami. 

Yubari coal mine, Hokkaido, explodes? deaths, 19. 

Central Tea Guild of Japan make present of green tea to Allied 
cvmps : 50,000 packets to Russian, 10,000 to Belgian. 

Over 20 men and women murdered by aborigines in Ako 
District, Formosa. 

Promoters of National Products Encouragement Association 
meet at Agriculture and Commerce Depaitment. 

Annual Art Exhibition of the Education Office opens at Uyeno 
Park, Tokyo. 

A fire at Hakat i, Kyushu ; 120 houses burned. 

Dr. Kitazato, Dir. of Pathological Laboratory, and his sub- ' 
ordinates tender resignation. 

Lieut.-Gen. Saponikoff, a Russian In*pector*General of Arms, 
arrives at Tsuruga. 

The Japan Red Cross corps for Russia leaves Tokyo via Siberia. 
84th session of the Diet convoked in Tokyo to meet on Dec. 5th. 
Another Explosion at Yubari Coal Mine, Hokkaido ; deaths 460. 
Dr. Takata, Pres, of Wascda University, returns from Euroj e 
via America. 

Imperial grant of ¥50,000 to the funds of the International 
Hospital in Tokyo is announced. 

Strike of students at the Government Fishery Institute. 

Emperor leaves Tokyo to supervise the annual Grand Army 
Manoeuvres at Kwans ii Districts. 

M. Yukaw.i, Director of Marine Bureau, transferred to Vice- 
Minister of Communications. 

Gen. Sakuma, Gov. -Gen. of Taiwan tenders r^ignation. 

Bishop Otani, of Hongwanji Temple, starts for India via Korea, 
85 bh session of the Diet is opened in Tokyo. 

Explosion of Hojo Coal Mine, Fukuoka, 637, including females- 
and children, are killed. 

The Imperial Household grants ¥30,000 towards the funds of 
Home Products Encouragement Association. 

Mr. T. Miwa appointed Director of Chiba Medical College. 

The new Tokyo (Central) Station and the Tokyo-Yokohama 
Electric tramway are opened. 

Dissolusion of the Hous 3 of Representatives. 

Mr. Tsnnesaburo Ogita, airman, falls off and killed at Kyoto. 

Mr. Kono appointed Minister of Agr. and Commerce, and Vise. 
Oura transferred to Home Minister, Count Okuma being relieved 
of his additional office. 

H. T. H. Prince Fushimi, Vise. Hasegawa and Vise. Kawamura 
ar j granted the title of Marslialship. 

Mr. G. Nishi is appointed Minister to Siam. 

Mr. M. Oishi, boss of the Doshi-kai, retires from political world. 
Dr. T. Aoyama appointed Director of Pathological Laboratory. 
Adm. Dewa and suite leave Yokohama for U.S.A. 

Dr. T. Takamatsu appointed Director of the Industrial Lab* 
oratory. 

A heavy snowfall along the Japan seg sido of th e Ma|njap.d, 
gome places over 20 ft. high. 
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29. 

June 10. 
„ 15. 


Baron Sakatani, Mayor of Tokyo, tenders resignation. 

Cruiser Asama reported as s< randed off the coast of Mexico. 
Military flight offic rs start from Tokyo for Osaka on Long- 
distance aviation, about 374 milts, record in Japan. 

Accident to Naval aviators, Lieut, Adachi and 2 others are 
drowned in the sea. 

Crown Prize is granted cn Dr. E. Noguchi and Academy Prize 
on Dr. K. Toyama by tho Academy of J pan. 

Afire at Nihombashi, commercitl centre of Tokyo; 69 houses 
are burned down. 

G< neral election of Members of the House of Representatives. 
Working estimate for 1915-16 year is proclaimed. 

National mourning owing to the demise of the late Empress- 
Dowager is ended. 

S. S. Minnesota of the Great Nothern Railway, U.S.A. is stranded 
in the Island sea en rout 3 from Nagasaki to Kobe. 

Landslide at Utsu coal mine, Yamaguchi-ken, 336 colliers are 
drowned in the subterranean gallery, loss estimated at ¥550,000. 
American Ambassador leaves Japan on leave of absence. 
Viscount Y. Soga is appointed Privy Councillor. 

Gen. Ando is appointed Gov.-Gen. of Formosa. 

Progress of negotiation between Japan and China is announced. 
Ultimatum to China. 

China accepts Japan’s demands. 

Abo t ten Japanese including policemen are murdered by 
aborigines in Formosa. 

Mr. S. Shimada and Dr. T. Hanai are elected President and 
Vice-President of the Lower House respectively. 

Princess Toshiko, sister to the Emperor is married to Prince 
Higashi -kuni. 

Dr. S. Takata, President of Wasoda University is nominated 
Member of the House of Peers. 

Special session of the Diet is opened to vote additional estimate 
for the current ye r, etc. 

Lieut,-Gen. Kan-o is appointed Governor of Tokyo Garrison. 
Exchequer Note ¥13,000,000 is issued. 

Long distance aviation of the Navy from Oppama, Yokosuka, to 
Shin-Maiko, near Nagoya, about 200 m. in 3$ hrs. 

A train derailed m ar Morioka, about 20 men are woundel. 
Special session of the Diet closed. 

Dr. Y. Okuda is elected Mayor of Tokyo. 

Dr. Araki is appoint d President of Imp. University of Kyoto. 
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August 1st, 1914 — June 3otfi, 1915 

Marquis Gosei Hosukawa, Mem. of House of Peers, of the old 
House of Kumamoto, age 46. 

Lieut.-Gen. T. Hayashi. Com. of 7th Army Divi ion, age 59. ? 
Prof. E. Asada, Ph. D., of Foreign Language School Tokyo, 
age 51. 

K. Takashima, a millionaire of Yokohama, age 84. 

Mr. H. Oda. ex-Councillor of Agr. and Com. Dept,, age 50. 
Lieut.-Gen. Iida, ex-Cominander of an Army Division, age f*7. 
Mr. J. Takayama, D. Eng., Dir. of Industrial Laboratory, age 57. 
Count Torii, Mem. of House of Peers, age. 

Mr. Shunro, Oshikawa, Editor of the “ Adventure,” age 39. 

S. Tsuruta, Surg.-Gen. of the Fleet, Vioe-Pres. of Tokyo Charity 
Hospital, age 57. 

Lieut.-Gen. Baron Seisho Arisaka, inventtor of Arisaka quick- 
firer, age 61. 

Gen. Baron Shun-ya Okubo, ex-Commander-in-Chief of Korean 
Garris n, age 70. 

Dr. G. Hamada, Emeritus Prof, of Imp. TJniv. of Tokyo, Dir. of 
Tokyo Obst trie Hospital, age 62. 

Baron M. Iwamura, Lord-in- Waiting of the Kinkei Hall, Mem. 
of House of Peers, age 76. 

Marquis Gisei Satako, of a former daimyo at Akita, age 49. 
Lieut.-Gen. T. Honda, age 55. 

Count K. Kagawa, Lord Steward to the Empress and Privy 
Councill r, age 75. 

Mr. Soda, Pres, of Soda Bank, Yokohama, age 66. 

Viscount S. Hob jo, Mem. of House of Peers. 

Baron M. Matsudaira, Privy Councillor, ago 72. 

K Furusho, M< mber of the House of Peers, age 76. 

Lieut.-Gen. Y. Matsuishi, age 57. 

Viscount C. Nabeshima Member of the House of Peers, ex- 
Daimyo of Kashima, Hiz, n, a :e 73. 

K. Araki, veteran paint r and painter to the Court, age 85. 
Princess Hatsuko, daughter of Prince Kuni, age 5. 



CHAPTER I 


GEOGRAPHY 

Japan is situated between 21°45 / and 50°56 / N. latitude and 119°] 8' 
and 166°32 / E. longitude. The territory comprised within this limit consists 
of six large islands, i.e. Honshu, Kyushu, Shikoku, Hokkaido, Formosa, 
Southern Karafuto (Saghalien) below 50°lat., and the Peninsula of Korea 
(Chosen), and about six hundred smaller islands. Of these islands Sado, Oki, 
Tsushima, Tki, Awaji and the four archipelagoes of Pescadores, Chishima 
(Kuriles^, Ogasawara (Bonin) and Okinawa (Luchu) may deserve mention, 
all the rest being insignificant. Japan Proper comprises all the territory 
exclusive of Formosa and its adjoining islands, and Karafuto (Saghalien) 
and Korea. 


TERRITORY 

As a result of the war of 1894-1895 fought with China and that of 
1904r-05 fought with Russia, the Japanese territory made a sudden ex- 
pansion during the reign of the late Emperor Meiji. By the former Japan 
acquired Formosa and the outlying island of Pescadores, while the later 
war obtained the southern half of Saghalien ceded by Russia and the 
annexation of Korea, to say nothing of the right of lease of the Liaotung 
Peninsula. Thus the reign of the lute Emperor is memorable for having 
expanded the Japanese territory by about 75 per cent. The Imperial realm 
covers 43,458.67 sq.r., distributed as follows as to area: — 


Honshu (with 167 outlying* islands) 

Const lino (fti) 

2,475.46 

Area (Sq. W) 

14,571.12 

c / 0 Of Al'Ci 

33.53 

Shikoku iwith 74 outlying islands) 

675.81 

1,180.67 

2.72 

Kyushu (with 150 outlying islands) 

1,846.86 

2,617.54 

6.02 

Hokkaido (with 13 outlying islands) 

650.48 

5,083.87 

11.70 

Ohisbiina (31 islands) 

591.24 

1,011.49 

2.33 

Okinawa (55 islands) 

Sado, Awaji, Iki, Tsushima (5), Oga- 
sawara (20) 

315.06 

156.91 

0.36 

485.20 

172.76 

0.39 

Total (Japan Proper) 

7,040.11 

24,794.36 

57.05 

Chosen 

— 

14,123.00 

32.50 

Taiwan and Hokoto 

383.36 

2332.10 

5.37 

Karafuto (Japanese half) 

— 

2,208.92 

5.08 

Grand Total 

7,423.47 

43,458.38 

100.00 


PHYSICAL FEATURES ? 

Mountains.— The land is mountainous and volcanic, and is traversed 
by two chains of which one comes from Saghalien and the other from China 
via Formosa. The two chains encounter at the middle of Honshu, thereby 
producing rugged upheavals popularly known among foreign mountaineers 
as “ Japanese Alps. These ragged ranges divide Honshu into two main 
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sections, “ Southern Japan ” and “Northern Japan,” the two presenting 
Striking contrast, geographically and politically. Peaks standing prominent 
in this district are Fuji, Norikuraga-take, On-take, Yariga-take, Iwo-san, 
Akaiwa-san, etc. 

The following are the principal mountain peaks measuring above 8,000 


feet : — 

Name of Mountain ft. Name of Mountain ft. 

Niitaka (Mt. Morrison in Yatsuga-take 1 Kai) 9,667 , 

Formosa) 13,020 Arakawa-dake 9,600 

Fuji 12,387 Shakujoga-take (Shinano)... 9,240 

Akaisbi (Shinano) 10,214 Norikura (Ilida and 

Shirane-san 10,212 Shinano) 9,109 

Yarigatake 10,204 Hoyei-zan (Suiuga) 8,918 

On-take (Shinano) 10,128 Ho-o-dake 8,837 

Dairenge (Etchu) 10,000 Ko-shidake (Kai, Shinano, 

Shira-umaga-take 9,920 Mu sash i) 8,533 

Komaga-take (Kai) 9,905 Kimpu (Kail 8,549 

Senjoga^take ... ... ... 9,769 Tateyama (Etchu) 8,500 

Renge (Shinano and Tateshina (Shinano) 8,349 

Etchu) 9,683 Asamayama (Shinano) ... 8,230 

Aka-dake 9,676 Nikko (Shimotsuke) 8,195 


Resides Niitake mentioned above, there are in Formosa six peaks 
standing over 10,000ft. 

Rivers.— Rivers are comparatively short in length and of rapid current, 
as the distance between the water sheds and the coast is necessarily limited. 


Rivers above 70 ri in navigable length are as follows: — 


Name of 

Length 

Name of 

Length 

River 

ri 

River 

ri 

Tone 

217.17 

Kiso 

114.81 

Shinano 

178.18 

Ishikari 

92.38 

Yodo 

... 1 ... 168.17 

Tenryu 

90.18 

Kitakami 

153.22 

Omono 

85.00 

Akano 

149.01 

Teshiwo 

77.26 

Ara-kawa 

126.19 

Shingu 

74.21 

Mogami 

117.04 




Lakes and Ponds. — These inland basins of water are generally of 
volcanic or seismic origin. Lake Biwa is the largest, measuring 59 ri 
32 cho in circumference. Towada (7.04), Suwa (4.22), Hakone (5.04), and 
Chuzenji (5.09) are all noted mountain lakes. 

Plains.- —Though mountainous, Japan is not poor in plains of Tertiary 
Quarterly formation. Hokkaido contains seven such plains, namely 
jfokachi (893 millian sq. imbo ), J shikari (578 mil. sq. tsubo ), Kushiro (1,474 
mil.), Nemuro :380 mil.), Kitami (279 mil.), Hidaka (230 mil.), and Teshio 
(217 /nil.). T^en In Honshu there are Echigo plain, Sendai plain, Kwanto 
plain with Tokyo and Yokohama in it and supporting about 6 million souls ; 
Mino-Gw&ii plain supporting 1$ million souls; Kinai plain with Kyoto, 
Osaka, Kobevm it and feeding over 2£ million people; and Tsukushi plain 
in Kyushu, where 67 percent of the coal produced in Japan are supplied. 
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Harbors and Bays. — The Pacific or outer coast is far more diversified 
in outline than the Japan Sea or inner coast. The coast line of the former 
measures in aggregate 4,225 ri against 1,155 ri of the latter. In Honshu 
alone the outer coast measures 1,311 ri and the other only 651 ri. The 
sea on the Pacific coast is very deep and the bed deepens quite abruptly, 
culminating at a place not far from the eastern coast of Northern Japan iu 
the Tuscarora depression of not less than 4,655 fathoms, the fifth deepest 
sea-bed in the world. On the other hand the depth of the Japan Sea 
averages only 1,200 fathoms, the deepest bed lying nearer to the continent. 
The eastern coast of Northern Japan, i.e. from Cape Shiriya to Cape Inu- 
hoye not far from Tokyo Pay, has only one continuous large inlet, the 
Bay of Sendai and the Bay of Matsushima, but it is rich in smaller in- 
dentations forming coves, fiords or lochs. The southern coast of Honshu, 
extending from near Tokyo Bay to Cape Satta in Kyushu, abounds in 
large indentations many of which furnish excellent anchorages. These in- 
lets are Tokyo Bay, Gulf of Sagami, Bay of Owari, Bay of Ise, Strait of 
Kii, Bay of Osaka, Gulf of Tosa, etc. not to mention the Inland Sea 
which may practically he regarded as one large inland basin. 

The Inland Sea, of world wide renown on account of its charming 
scenes, measures 1,325 square miles, 410,000 metres in length and 90,000 
metres wide in the widest part, its coast lines aggregating 700 miles. The 
water is as deep as 68 fathoms at the deepest part The sea communicates 
with the outer sea by four straits all very narrow, making the sea within 
practically secure from any hostile operation. The Shiinonoseki strait of 
3927 to 590 metres wide guards the west, the Hayatomo strait of 12,000 
metres guards the south-west, while the east and south-east are guarded 
respectively by Yura strait measuring 3927 metres and Naruto strait of 
1,376 metres. 

The western coast i.e. coast facing China, of Kyushu, is also very 
much serrated, and it was to this shore that the old civilization was first 
introduced from the opposite coast of China. The three promontories of 
Kizuki, Shimabara and Nomo enclose one large bay on which are situated 
Nagasaki, Sasebo and other anchorages. Ariake Bay, Yatsusliiro Bay and 
Kagoshima Bay are other indentations found on this coast. 

The Japan Sea coast is zigzagged only along the northern coast of 
Kyushu, the three bays of Hakata, Karatsu and Imari being most notable. 
The islands of Iki and Tsushima lie between it and the southern extremi- 
ty of Korean Peninsula, between which and Tsushima exists a narrow strait 
of only 47,000 metres wide and shallow in depth. The monotonous nature 
of the Japan Sea coast of Honshu is somewhat diversified by presence, 
here and there, of lagoons formed by depression of land and the action of 
waves and wind, Slunji Lagoon is one of such depressions, The only 
noteworthy indentation along the whole coast is that forming the Gulf of 
Wakasa on which are situated the Admiralty Port of Maizuru, and the 
harbors of Miyazu, Tsuruga, etc. One interesting geographical feature is 
that owing to the presence of the gulf the most constricted neck of HfjP- 
shu is formed. Between Maizuru and the Bay of Osaka the distance, sis 
the crow flies, is reduced to only 80,000 metres, and that between Tsu- 
ruga and the Bay of Ise is nearly equal to it. From T.suruga to Osaka the 
distance is 125,000. The presence of Lake Biwa and some other lakes and 
also rivers in the intervening space considerably reduces Ahe length of 
the terra firma section, so that it is conceivable that m some remote 
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future the Pacific coast and the Japan Sea coast may become connected by 
a canal. 

Between Gulf Wakasa and Tsugaru promontory a curve formed by 
Note promontory is the only one worthy of mention, whatever other in- 
lets found being insignificant and at btst forming river ports. The Gulf 
of Mutsu is separated from Osliima promontory lying opposite by Tsugaru 
strait which measures about 20,000 metres wide. The gulf measures 60,000 
metres by 40,000 metres, and possesses a depth of 20 fat' oms. 

The coast of Hokkaido and of Formosa is not much better as to ad- 
vantage of anchorages. The former is characterised by the presence of 
sand dunes formed by strong wind and sendiments brought down by 
rivers. The Volcanic Bay and Oshima Promontory. Ncnniro Bay and 
iShikari Bay only deserve mention. The coast of Formosa presents a 
sharp contrast in the eastern and western shores, the former ending 
abrutly in deep water and the latter terminating in shelving bottom with 
shoals. The three larger islands of the Pescadore group enclose between 
themselves an important anchorage. 

Harbors Open to Foreign Steamers 

Sixty harbors are open to the call of foreign steamers, these being 
as follows: — 


Yokohama 

(Honshu) 

Shikami 

(Kyushu) 

Kobe 

t) 

Nawa 

99 

Niigata 

it 

Hakodate 

(Hokkaido) 

Osaka 


Otaru 

Yokkaichi 


Kushiro 


Shimonoseki 


Mu rera n 

>9 

Taketoyo 

Shimizu 

it 

tt 

Nernuro 

Keolung 

Tansui 

9) 

(Formosa) 

tt 

Tsuruga 


Nanao 

tt 

Takow 

99 

Ebisu 

ti 

Anping 

99 

Fushiki 

tt 

Kyuko 

99 

Sakae 

tt 

Kord 

>9 

Hamad a 

tt 

Goro 

>9 

Miyadzu 

tt 

Rokkd 

99 

Itozaki 

a 

Tosekiko 

99 

Aomori 

a 

Tdko 

H 

Nagoya 

v 

Mekon 

99 

(Korea) 

Nagasaki 

(Kyushu) 

Fusan 

Mi ike 

a 

Mokpho 

tt 

Wakamatsu 

a 

Kunsan 

tt 

Moii 

tt 

Ninsen 

it 

Hakata 

a 

Seoul 


Kairatsu 

tt 

Chinnamr 

•ho „ 

KuchinOtsu 

jt 

Shin Gist 

ui » 

Misumi 

tt 

Gensan 

a 

Sutninoye 

ft 

Jyoshin 

n 

Izuha** 

tt 

Sheishin 

tt 

Sasuna 

tt 

Otomari 

(Karafuto) 
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METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATION 

Wind. — During the colder season beginning with September and end- 
ing April, Japan is visited by northern and western winds coming from 
the continent, due to the fact that the atmospheric pressure is low in the 
Pacific, i.e. 750 m.m. while on the continent the average pressure record is 
772 m.tn., a difference of 22m.m. The wind in this season is therefore 
strong. During the warmer season extending from May to September, the 
pressure in the Pacific rises to about 767 m.m. while that on the continent 
falls to about 762 a difierence of 25. South western wind of weak force 
therefore prevails during this season. In general Suttsu in Hokkaido is 
visited by the strongest wind of all the places in Japan, the average being 
not less than 9 metres per second. Then follow Soya, Akita, Choshi, 
Yokosuka, etc. On the other hand Izuhara in Tsushima, Kumamoto, 
Gifu and Tokachi are least exposed to strong wind, the average velocity 
being not less than 2 metres per second. The most striking fact about 
wind in Japan is the periodic visit of typhoon which generally originates 
at the vicinity of Luzon. Japan has about nine or ten such visits every 
year. There are different varieties of typhoons as classified according to 
place of origin and direction of passage. They generally visit Japan be- 
tween June and October and their velocity attains as much as 70 m. au 
hour. 

Gales in 1912 


Observatory 

Hokoto ... ... 

• M 

Number of 
days visited 
by sales 

... 245 

Speed of gales 

Average Maximum 

mm. mm. 

10.4 40.0 

(por second) 

When visited 

Sept. 17 

Taihoku 


... 122 

4.8 

48,7 

Sept. 17 

Kagoshima 

Tokushima 


... 96 

4.8 

87 .8 

Oct. 2 


... 57 

2.6 

23.8 

Sept. 28 

Hiroshima ... 


... 21 

2.9 

24.2 

Sept. 22 

Osaka 


... 145 

5.0 

37,0 

Sept 23 

Kyoto 


‘> 

... «> 

1.9 

19.4 

Sept. 23 

Nagasaki 


... 169 

5.7 

21.9 

Mar. 27 

Sakae 


... 76 

2.8 

20.2 

Sept. 23 

Nagoya 

Tokyo 


... 81 

8.8 

40.8 

Sept. 23 


52 

8.9 

22.2 

Sept. 22 

Nagano 

Fukushima 


45 

26 

16.2 

Oct. 3 


... 51 

8.1 

24.1 

April 10 

Kanazawa 


... 149 

48 

87.5 

Sept. 28 

N iigata 


... 151 

5.9 

22.8 

Sept. 28 

Mito 


... 54 

8.5 

26.9 

* Sept. 23 

Ishinoraaki 


... 110 

5.1 

29.3 

Sept 27 

Aomori 


... 156 

5.4 

28.4 

Sept. 23 j: 

Hakodate 

V • 

... 177 

5.5 

23.6 

Sept. 23 

Maoka 


... 258 

8.8 

84.9 

Dec. 24 

Late Frost.— The 

invasion of cold 

wind 

from the 

Asiatic continent 


often causes late frost, which frequently infficts heavy damage on young 
mulberry leaves, and hence on tbe spring sericulture. 
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Average time 

Tokyo April 6 

Mito „ IS 

Kofu „ 21 

Utsunomiya „ 30 


As occurred last 
May 13, 1902 

v >> 

♦> 15 , „ 

„ 16, 1900 


Monthly Average Temperature in Japan 
(From the establishment of the Observatory to 1912) 



ja 

* 

eS 

be 

S* 

efi 

bn 

3 = 

4 

M 



H 

v 

o 

% 

H 

Vi 

V 

m a 

ft 

S 

Obscrvatorv 

’94 

’90 

’82 

’78 

’75 

’89 

’81 

’87 

’72 

’79 

Established 

c° 

c° 

c° 

c° 

c° 

c° 

c° 

c° 

c° 


Jan 

15.7 

16.4 

4.2 

6.0 

3.0 

—1.4 

1.5 —0.3 

—3.1 

—5.1 

Feb 

14.0 

15.8 

4.0 

4.4 

3.5 

—1.5 

1.2 

0.0 

—2.6 

—5.5 

Mar 

16.9 

17.9 

7.5 

9.2 

6.8 

2.6 

4.5 

2.9 

0.7 

—2.5 

Apr 

20.7 

20.8 

13.4 

14.4 

12.6 

9.7 

10.4 

9.0 

6.4 

3.0 

May 

23.8 

23.1 

17.5 

17.9 

16.5 

14.6 

15.0 

13.4 

10.4 

6.6 

June 

26.6 

26.0 

21.8 

21.6 

20.4 

8.9 

19.3 

17.4 

14.2 

9.8 

July 

27.9 

27.9 

25.8 

25.5 

23.8 

22.8 

23.5 

20.9 

18.5 

14.1 

Aug 

27.7 

27.7 

27.2 

26.6 

25.4 

24.0 

25.5 

22.9 

21.3 

17.2 

Sept. 

26.2 

26.7 

23.2 

23.4 

21.8 

19.7 

21.3 

19.6 

17.4 

15.1 

Oct 

23.3 

24.0 

16.9 

18.8 

15.8 

12.9 

15.1 

13.6 

13.4 

10.4 

Nov 

19.6 

20.7 

11.2 

12.8 

10.3 

6.6 

9.4 

7.7 

5,3 

4.3 

Dec 

16.7 

17.4 

6.3 

7.9 

5.3 

1.0 

4.1 

2.3 

—0.3 

—1.4 

Average 

21.6 

22.0 

14.9 

15.7 

13.8 

10.8 

12.6 

10.8 

8.3 

5.5 

Absolute max. 

37.0 

35 ( . 1 

37.6 

36.7 

36.6 

36.3 

39.1 

34.8 

33.5 

31.4 

Min 

—0.2 

5.2 

— 7.1 

—5.2 

-8.1- 

-16.4 

—9.7- 

-13.6- 

-21.7- 

-22.7 


The sign ( — ) represents temperature below zero. 


Rain Falls. — Japan is one of the rainest regions in the world, the 
average record for the whole country reaching as much as 1,570 m.m. in 
a year. Oshima (in Kyushu) 3,400 m.m., Koshun (Formosa) 2,600, Taihoku 
2,400 are visited by the heaviest precipitation, while Abashiri 715, Soya 
840, Sapporo 970, Nagoya 1,190 Okayama 1,080, Tadotsu 1,100 etc., are 
some of the districts occupying the other extreme. 

As a natural consequence of this heavy precipitation of rain or snow, 
the number of sunny days is comparatively small. Rain or snow claims 
160 days on an average, the remaining 215 days being fair. Thus Japan may 
approximately be said to have, in a year, 4 sunny days for every 3 days 
visited by rain or snow. The two wettest seasons are from middle of June 
to beginning of July, and from beginning of September to beginning of 
October. The former called bai-u or Isnyu is especially marked on the 
Pacific coast or Southern Japan, due to the appearance of low pressure 
areas in the Yangtsz valley of China which travel north-eastward. Among 
places where wet days prevail may be mentioned Oshima 242 days, Nii- 
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ga ta and Akita 230, Kanazawa 217, Fukusliima 217, Fukui 217, Aomori 
215, Suttu 210, Sakae (Floki) 200. On the other hand places with least 
number of wet days are Kure 120, Okayama 121, Oita 130, Kobe, Osaka 
and Kofu each 132, Yokohama 133, Kochi and Kumagaye each 137, 
Nagoya 130, etc. Hoko-to (Pescadores) 91 ard Tainan 104 and many other 
places in Formosa may be regarded as exception. 


Average Monthly Rainfalls and Snowfalls in Japan fkom 
the Beginning of Observation to tiie End of 1912 



Tai- 



Naga- 


Naga- 


Tshino- 

Hako- 

Ne- 

Observatory 

hoku 

Nawa 

Osaka 

saki 

Tokyo 

no 

Niigata 

niaki 

date 

rnuro 

Established 

’94 

>90 

’82 

*78 

’75 

’89 

’81 

’87 

’72 

’76 


in.m. 

m.m. 

m. m. 

in. m. 

in. m. 

111. Til. 

rn.rn. 

nun. 

m.m. 

m.m. 

January 

91.0 

136.8 

51.5 

78.9 

57.1 

56.2 

96.3 

49.3 

55.8 

28.5 

February 

130.7 

130.8 

<9,1 

81.7 

58.0 

50.5 

125.2 

45.5 

57.7 

21.1 

Man.'h 

175.8 

149.9 

104.5 

130.1 

109.2 

54.0 

104.6 

75.9 

64.1 

43.7 

April 

137.6 

169.9 

151.4 

196.6 

131.8 

68.2 

106.0 

88.5 

69.3 

70.2 

May 

204.9 

258.6 

127.8 

180.1 

156.9 

86.8 

82.8 

122.4 

80.1 

97.9 

June 

241.2 

284.7 

189.5 

294.9 

155.8 

108.5 

132.9 

117.6 

89.9 

90.6 

July 

207.0 

183.7 

163.7 

245.3 

14 5.0 

167.4 

156.9 

145.1 

138.0 

85.9 

August 

246.9 

284.0 

106.9 

77.5 

145.2 

98.8 

150.9 

117.3 

129.3 

94.0 

September 

233.2 

183.9 

185.0 

210.9 

210.6 

133.1 

186.6 

165.1 

168.4 

134.5 

October 

102.7 

166.8 

128.6 

1 17.6 

180.1 

77.5 

146.3 

119.6 

114.3 

88.1 

.November 

, 72.6 

144.4 

74.3 

85.4 

100.3 

50.3 

182.5 

58.4 

95.8 

79.2 

December 

93.1 

100.2 

44.8 

85.4 

51.1 

53.0 

232.6 

45.8 

79.3 

62.0 

Whole Year... 

1,940.1 

2,154.2 

1,377.4 

1,884.4 

1 500.4 

1,004.3 

1,793.5 

1,150.5 

1,142.0 

825.7 

Days of rain-\ 
falls and! 
sno wfalls V 
during a j 
year ' 

185 

198 

140 

164 

146 

176 

237 

152 

191 

156 


Flood.— Though the disasters from earthquakes appeal, from their 
nature, more forcibly to popular imagination, those caused by flood inflict 
in reality far more serious injuries oil life and property. 

For the damage from floods Japan has to blame herself, as it is prin- 
cipally attributable to the reckless denudation of wooded area. Sands and 
gravels brought down the naked slopes by heavy rains have so much 
raised the bed of rivers that in quite a large number of places it is con- 
siderably higher than the level of the surrounding districts. 

The Tenryu was at one time as unruly as others and caused much 
damage, hut it has become comparatively harmless since the head water 
district was planted. For further details about riparian works and flood, 
vide Chapter, Public Works. 


FAUNA AND FLORA 

Japan is very rich in fauna and flora, owing to the fact that (1) the 
land is very much elongated from nortli to south, (2) has highly indented 
coast and (3) lastly owing to the existence of several high mountains. 
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The northern parts of Japan (i.e. Saghalien, Chishima islands, Hokkaido, 
and Korea) have much in common with Manchuria, Siberia and Europe, 
as to species, while the southern parts (Formosa, Loochoo islands and 
Ogasawara islands) with south China, Oceania and India. 


Fauna 

Number of species found in Japan and those peculiar to or specially 
conspicuous in the country are as follows : — 

Mammals 80 species. 

Peculiar to Japan 30 species. 

Ex. Japanese ape (Macacus speciosus); Chichibu bat (Synotus darjirlin- 
gensis) ; mountain mole (Urotrichus talpoides); Japanese weasel 
(Putorins itatsi) ; Ezo weasel (P. erminea) ; Japanese fox (Canis 
Japonicus); Japanese deer (Cervus sika) ; Japanese horse (Lepus 
brachyrus); flying-squirrel (Pteromys momonga) ; Japanese bear 
(Ursus japonicus) ; Korean tiger (Felis tigris) ; sea-otter (Enhydra 
lutris) ; fur-seal (Otaria ursina) ; wild boar (Sus levcommystax) ; 
Formosa ant-eater (Manis pentad acty la). 
t Birds number over 400 species, of which three-fourths are pale-arctic 
region species, and one-fourth are either Ethiopian region types or forms 
peculiar to Japan. 

Ex. Japanese owl (Ninox japonica, Scops japonicus); Tsushima wood- 
pecker (Thriponax richardsi); red wood-pecker (Dendrocopus 
japonicus); blue wood-pecker (Gecinus awokera); Japanese lark 
(Alanda japonica); Japanese robin (Erithacus akahige); black- 
back wag-tail Motaci 11a japonica) ; Japanese crane (Grus japonen- 
sis); Japanese bush-warbler (Cettia cantans) ; Japanese swan 
(Cygnus bewicki); albatross (Diomedea brachyura). 

Reptiles 34 species. 

Ex. Japanese snapping-turtle (Trionyx japonicus); stone tortoise 
(Emys japonica) ; blue-sea-tnrtle (Chelonia viridis) ; Japanese gecko 
(Gecko japonicus) ; Ryukyu three -parts- tail snake (Trimeresurus 
rinkinanus). 

Amphibians 22 species. 

Ex. Japanese bull-frog (Bufo japonicus) ; Japanese tree-frog (Hyla 
japonica); Japanese frog (Bana japonica); giant salamander (Me- 
galobatrachus maximus) ; Hakone salamander (Onychodactylus 
japonicus). 

Fishes 1,230 species. 

Ex. Japanese perch -sea- wolf (Percalabrax japonicus) ; Pelor japoni- 
cuin ; Monocentris japonicus; Acipencer mikadoi; Petromy*on 
fluviatilis; Japanese tunny (Thynnus sibi); Samma (Scombresox 
saira); Japanese eel (Augiila japonica) ; Japanese sharks (Carcha- 
rias japonicus ; Pristiophorus japonicus). 

Insects over 20,000 sjjecies. 

Dragon-flies over 100 species. 

Ants over 100 species. 
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Cicada 38 species. 

Butterflies about 400 species. 

Besides those stated above there are spiders (over 1000 sp.), shrimps 
(Palinurus japonicus), crabs (of which Macrocheir japonicus is the 
most giant Crustacea in the world), hermit crabs (about 70 sp.) squills 
(about 30 sp.), shell- fishes or moilusca (over 3000 sp.), cuttlefishes and 
octopads (72 sp.), sea-squirts, sea-mats, worms, star-fishes, sea-urchins, sea- 
cucumbers, wheel animalcules, small and large jelly-fishes, sea anemones, 
sponges, and others, all consisting of numbers of species. 

Flora 

Species existing in Japan are 

Flower plants (Phanerogam ia) 3,200 species. 

Flowerless plants or ferns (Cryptogamia)... 300 species. 

Sea- weeds or alg.e about 400 species. 

Principal plants of Japan 

a) In the Northern zone (Northern part of the Main island, Hok- 
kaido, Chishima islands, Saghalien, north Korea) we have Polygonum ; 
Spiraea japonica; Petasites japonicus; Cacalia ; Taxus; Picea; Japanese 
Judast-tree (Cercidiphyllum japonicum) ; beech trees (Fagus) Pinus pumila. 

b) The Middle zone (Main island and south Korea), — cherry trees; 
plum trees ; peach ; azalea ; maple trees ; pine tree (Pinus desiflora) ; 
Cryptomeria japonica ; Abies firma Podocarpus ; Pasania, ; Ginkgo biloba. 

c) The Southern zone (Kyushu, Loochoo islands, Formosa, and Oga- 
sawara islands), — Oak tree (Quercus) ; camelia ; Eurya ; Pittosporum ; 
Ficus; Saccharum ; Livistona ; Liquidambar ; Calamus; Alsophila; Panda- 
nus; Cyathea. 

Ornament plants and the places noted for them 

Pine trees (Pinus pentaphylla ; P. densiflora ; P. thunbergii; P. koraien- 
sis). Places noted for them are, — Matsushima in Rikuzen ; Amanohasbidate 
in Tango ; Takasago in Harima ; Karasaki in Omi. 

Cherry trees (Prunus pseud o-cerasus ; P. yedoensis; P. Miqueliana ; P. 
pendula ; P. campanulata). Places noted for them are, — Yoshino in Yama- 
to ; Arashiyama n ar Kyoto ; Koganei, ArakaWa, Mukojirna and Asuka- 
yania in or about Tokyo. 

The plum tree consists of several hundred varieties, and the places 
noted for the flower are; — Tsukiga$e, Sugita near Yokohama, Mito, Atami. 

The camelia has over hundred varieties, the chrysanthemum as many 
as several thousands, and the azalea, GO or 70 varieties. The azalea is at 
its best at Okubo and Hibiya in Tokyo, and Kurume in Kyushu. 

The peony numbers 70 or 80 varieties, and the morning-glory much 
more. Iriya in Tokyo is famous for the latter. The pretty iris flower is 
shown to best advantage at Horikiri in Tokyo, while the wistaria, purple 
and white varieties, gives a grand display at Kameido in Tokyo. 
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OUTLINE OF JAPANESE HISTORY 

Mythical period. — The “ age of gods ” preceding the accession of the 
First Eraperor Jimmu is, like the corresponding period in Greek history, 
made up of strange tales of the gods and demi-gods. In this age 
flourished the Sun-Goddess, or Amaterasu Daijingu, enshrined in the 
Great Temple of Ise, her brother the Impetuous Susano to whom the 
Great Temple of Izumo is dedicated, and all the host of “ milliard deities.” 

Legendary period.— From the accession of the first Mikado, Jimmu 
Tenno, B. C. 660, to about the reign of Yuryaku Tenno (A. D. 457-480) 
the Imperial House was chiefly employed, according to the time honored 
legends and traditions, in bringing to subjugation the north-eastern region 
still held by the earlier inhabitants the Ainus, and Kyushu which was 
probably in close touch with the kingdoms in the Korean Peninsula. In 
the dim light of this prehistoric period move such heroic figures as Prince 
Yamatobake who was sent to subjugate the regions at the north and the 
south, while the name of the Empress Jingo stands conspicuous as the 
conqueror of the hostile Korean kingdoms. Her grand councillor, 
T akenou chi-no-Su K IJNE, is our Methuselah, being recorded to have at- 
tained the age of 300. 

Introduction of Buddhism and Establishment of Capital at Kyoto. — 
We begin to tread on surer ground from the reign of Kimmei Tenno when 
with the introduction of Buddhism arid Chinese classics from Korea, 
Japan gradually advanced toward civilization through contact with the 
more enlightened Korea, and through her with China. The arrival of 
this exotic religion occasioned a fierce internal discord between the rival 
clans of the Moriya and the Soga, and the latter, who was in favor of 
adopting it, came out triumphant. The Soga family assumed the real 
power of the country, assassinated a Mikado who was unfriendly to them, 
and through their encouragement and that of Prince Shotoku, Buddhism 
spread both to the Court and among the masses. This caused a marked 
rise of Japanese art, principally of religious character, especially in the 
reign of the first woman Empress in Japan, i. e. Suiko (593-4)28). The 
Horyuji temple in Yamato, built more than f300 years ago and the oldest 
wooden structure extant in the world, is one of the temples erected at 
that time. In 607 A. D. Japan first sent her embassy to China, then 
under the Tung dynasty. The arrogance of the Soga, invited their downfall 
under the reign of Tenchi Tenno, who before accession to the Throne, had 
headed the faction that destroyed the Soga, and the Court recovered its 
supreme authority. Meanwhile Hokkaiuo was subjugated and the victorious 
arm was even extended to the northern Manchukia. On the other hand 
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Japan lost the Suzeraign right over Korea. The reign of Kotoktj Tenno, 
(645-654), the predecessor of Tench i, is remarkable for having thoroughly 
remodelled the administrative system on that of China, and for having 
introduced the Chinese custom of “ year name.” Gemmyo Tenno (708- 
715), the 5th Empress of Japan, removed the seat of the Court, which had 
been shifting its seat from one place to other, to Naha, where for about 
seventy years art and culture attained a marked development, which in 
some respects has never been equalled, as may be judged from the treas- 
ures, over 3000 articles in all, kept in the vestry of Shoso-in, Nara, they 
t>eing the articles that were used by Shomu Tenno and presented to the 
temple after his death in 75b. The first Japanese book extant, Kojiki,, the 
first Japanese anthology, Manyoxhu, were the production of the Nara period. 
Buddhism retained its great influence over the Court to such an extent that 
an infatuated Empress Koken Tenno (749-758) even contemplated to ele- 
vate her favorite monk Dokyo to the Throne, though from this fate 
Japan was saved by the fearless opposition of Kiyomaro. 

Court at Kyoto. — Established as the Imperial capital in 794 Kyoto 
was the center of power and culture for about 400 years till 1192 when 
Yorfiomo established at Kamakura the Imperator government, and reduced 
the position of the Imperial city to one of nominal importance. Meanwhile 
the actual power at the Imperial Court passed to the ministerial family 
of Fu.tiwara which was founded by Kamatari, Tenchi Tenno’s righthand 
man in the plot against the Soga family. Art and literature made a strik- 
ing development, and the Court gave itself up to refined amusement, 
leaving the sterner duty of maintaining peace to warrior classes of 
which the Taira, or Hkike, and the Minamoto, or Genji, family came 
to the front. The period witnessed the invention of the kana scripts by 
Kobo Uaikhi, an innovation of immense educational importance as it 
helped the spread of learning among the people, and made possible the 
appearance of such classics as Genji Monogatari by Murasakt SniKrBU, 
Makurunososhi by Seishonaoon, Yeikvn Monogatari by Akazort e-kjvton* and 
others, all by maids of honor. Ki- no-tsur a yuk i who compiled another 
anthology, Kokin-shu , furnished a model of the mixed style of Chinese 
characters and kana, in his classic diary, Tom~nikki. The custom of send- 
ing students to China for study had already been discontinued. 

The effeminacy of the ruling class at the Court was followed by the 
rise of the military family of Heike which overthrew its rival the Genji 
and assumed the administrative authority as successor of the Fujiwara. 
It proved a very short ascendency of only about 20 years, for living 
amidst the enervating atmosphere of Kyoto the original warlike spirit 
was soon frittered away, and the Hkike fell an easy prey before the fierce 
attack of the rough and rude followers of the Genji who had been 
watching their opportunity in the provinces. The battles fought between 
the rival armies near Kobe, Yashima and Dannoura furnish romantic 
chapters in the history of Japan. 

Period of Kamakura. — Yokitomo brought the whole of Japan under 
complete subjugation, not sparing even his own brother Yosiiitsune who 
had destroyed the Heike clan. Around Kamakura grew up culture 
of severer type agreeable to simpler taster of the warrior classes. . T|e 
power soon passed to the Hojo family from which came the wife 6f 
Yoritomo, and for about a century this humbler family wielded the 
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supreme authority as Shikken , or Regents, to the boy Shoguns selected 
from among the children of courtiers at Kyoto, and ruled the country in 
peace and prosperity. The reign is memorable for the arrival first in 
1274 and next in 1281 of the Mongol armada, which was, however* 
annihilated with the help of the “divine wind.” 

The Imperial Court that had long been chafing under the humiliating 
treatment of one or other military rulers repeatedly attempted to recover 
its legitimate authority, and an abortive rising in 1221 resulted in the 
wholesale exile of the three retired Tenno. A similar attempt by 
IrODAlGO Tenno (1319-1339) fared no better at first, but by this time the 
maladministration of the IIo.ro had very much alienated public support 
KustTNOKT Masashige first raised the banner of anti-Hojo campaign ni*ar 
Kyoto and lie was followed by Nttta Yoshisada, and lastly Ashikaga 
Takauji. Kamakura was sacked and taken by Nitta, and the Hojo regency 
ceased to exist, Godaigo, who had been exiled to Oki, reascended the 
Throne and the restoration of the Imperial power was consummated for 
the first time, but only for the short while. The courtiers and favorites 
claimed the lion’s share in the distribution of the vast domains held 
before by the Hojo, and there was only a little left to he given to 
those generals and their followers who at the cost of their lives and 
blood, pulled down the Hojo. Takauji read the sign of the times, 
raised the banner of rebellion at K unukura and set up one of the Im- 
perial princes as his own Emperor. For half a century Japan had two 
Imperial Courts, the Southern Court, which was supported by the followers 
of the unfortunate Godaigo. and the Northern Court hacked by the Ashi- 
kaga. Kusunoki, Nitta, K it a li at akk, and others who remained faithful 
to the Southern Court were killed in battle one after another, and the 
rival courts were fused in 1392. 

Ashikaga shogunate. — The rule of the Ashikaga shogunate established 
at Kyoto was never a strong one and the powerful barons in the 
provinces were practically left as lord of themselves. As regards matters 
of taste and refinement, however, this period made a very valuable contri- 
bution to the history of civilization of Japan. Thus it was in the time 
of the 8th Shogun Yoshimasa (1436-90) that the art of tea ceremonial, 
the lyric drama called No, and others were first originated in this country. 
The period is also memorable for having revived trade with China, then 
under the Bung dynasty, and witnessed the visit of many Japanese artists and 
learned priests to the opposite shore. Japanese freebooters also ventured 
Out in their frail craft and spread terror along the coast of Korea and 
China. The arrival of the first Portuguese ship in 1541, of the Spaniard 
not long after, and of Francis Xavier, a Jesuit missionary, in* 1549 
were noteworthy incidents in our history. 

For more than a century from about the middle of the 15th cen- 
tury, state of anarchy prevailed, the shogunate having completely lost its 
prestige. By force of arms and by crafty schemes all the ambitious barons 
were bent on annexing the domains of the weaker neighbors. One of them, 
Oda Nobunaga, of Owari succeeded in subjugating all the neighborhood, 
and the way to Kyoto thus cleared, he was able to advance to the Im- 
perial capital, which must have been left in the state of utter desolation 
consequence of repeated battles fought in and about it. His victorious 
troops conquered at east and west. In this expedition of territorial 
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expansion Hideyoshi, one of his generals who had entered his service as 
a mere menial retainer, distinguished himself over all the veteran generals 
of Nobunaga. When Nobunaga was killed by his general Mitsunide in 
1582, Hideyoshi came back in a hurry, revenged upon Mitsuhide in a 
pitched battle fought near Kyoto, and by promptly forestalling all the 
other generals of the unfortunate Nobunaga, made himself the master of 
the grand work built almost to completion by Nobunaga. 

Nobunaga even adopted the policy of encouragement to Christianity, 
chiefly to check the rampant tendency of Buddhist priests against whom 
he had even let a crusade. Tokugawa Iyeyasit, the lord of Mikawa, 
Totomi and Suruga, was an ally of Nobunaga, but with the assumption 
of power by Hideyoshi to the exclusion of Nobunaga’ s two sons, Jyeyasu 
adopted the attitude of, neutrality, and next one of hostility when one of 
the two sons, for having sided with an enemy of Hideyoshi, fled to 
Iyeyasu. The latter took up the cause of the refugee, fought with the 
overwhelming host of Hideyoshi, and routed his advance army. Hideyoshi 
.fudged it wiser to win over Jyeyasu by peaceful means instead of by war, 
and the two houses became reconciled. 

Hideyoshi brought the whole country under his sway, built his castle 
at Osaka, and then built another at Momoyama at Fushimi, besides a 
magnificient mansion at Kyoto. His love of splendor and display was 
reflected on the art of this period, and painting, architecture, and so forth 
developed a bold style. 

Hideyoshi next turned his attention to the ambitious project of sub- 
duing China, and in 1592 the invading army landed in Korea. For 
seven years, with the interruption of three intervening years, the invaders 
routed the Koreans and their allies the Chinese army. The expedition, 
however, ended abortive owing to the death of Hideyoshi in 1598. 

Tokugawa Shogunate.— Iyeyasu was now the most powerful man, for 
Hideyoshi's son Hideyori at Osaka was still a minor. The jealousy of a 
number of the followers of Osaka, brought about in 1600 the great battle 
of Sekigahara betw r een them and Iyeyasu in which the two houses of 
Mori and Shimazu that sided with the former fared hard. His victory 
further strengthened the position of the Tokugawa family. It then 
provoked war upon Osaka and the latter fell in 1615. 

Japan enjoyed on the whole peace and prosperity during the shogunate 
of Tokugaw r a that lasted over two centuries and a half. Christianity that 
had been tabooed by Hideyoshi was tolerated, and intercourse with foreign 
countries was encouraged. Thus in 1610 the Spaniards who were wrecked 
on the coast of Japan were sent to Mexico by a Japanese ship, while in 
1614 Date Masamune, the lord of Sendai, dispatched Hasekura Kokue* 
mon to Home to inspect the state of afiairs there. This liberal policy 
was soon superseded by one of prohibition owing to the rivalry between 
the Dutch and the Portuguese traders. The rising of the Christians into 
rebellion at Amakusa in 1637 was followed by a severer policy against 
the religion and foreign commerce, exception being made only in favor 
of the Dutch and the Chinese. Thus Japan remained secluded till the 
arrival of Commodore Perry’s mission in 1853 to demand the opening of 
the country for commerce. 
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Learning was encouraged by the shogunate, chiefly to repress the 
warlike propensity of the daimyos, and this led in time to historical and 
literary researches of Japan by our scholars. Interesting to state these 
researches brought home to their minds the abnormal state of government 
in which Japan was placed in lea ving military classes to encroach upon the 
Imperial sovereignty and in reducing the Court to nonentity. Meanwhile 
the extravagance of the successive shoguns and their immediate followers 
highly impaired their credit, while the arrival of foreign warship one 
after the other in quick succession in the early 19th further tended to 
reveal their internal deeav. The shogunate applied the Court for permission 
to open the country, and thus voluntarily placed itself under the direction 
of the legitimate rulers. The latter of course rejected the petition, and some 
powerful daimyos, first Choshu (Mori) and next Satsurna (Shimazu), who 
had owed grudge against the Tokugawa on account of the battle of 
Sekigahara, took up the cause of the Court. The shogunate found itself 
placed between the devil and the deep sea, the latter in the shape of the 
ioreign Powers urging for the opening of the country. The trouble was 
too great for the impotent shogunate to settle, and at last the shogun. 
Keiki, the last of the illustrious line, was enlightened enough to perceive 
the trend of the times and surrendered the vicarious power of ruling the 
country. Thus the Imperial Court recovered its full prerogative which 
had been kept in abeyance for about ten centuries. This memorable event 
was not consummated without some bloodshed, though fortunately of short 
duration, between a section of the misguided partisans of the Tokugawa 
and the imperial adherents. (For later historical survey commencing with 
the advent of the new regime in 1868, see the chapters on Politics, etc.) 
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Iilst of Mikados In Alphabetical Order 


Ankan 

534 

— 535 

Jingo Kbgd 

201 

— 269 

Anko 

454 

— 456 

. Jito 

690 

— 696 

Annei 

548 b. C, 

. — 511b. C. 

Jomei 

629 

— 641 

Antoku 

1181 

— 1185 

Juima 

824 

— 833 

Bidatsu 

572 

— 585 

Junnin 

758 

— 764 

Chuai 

192 

— 200 

J untoku 

1211 

—1221 

Chukyo 

1222 

—1222 

Kuika 

157 b. C. 

— 98 b. C. 

Daigu 

898 

— 930 

Kameyama 

1260 

—1274 

Enyu 

970 

— 984 

Kammu 

782 

— 806 

Fushimi 

1288 

—1298 

Kazan 

985 

— 986 

Cemmyo 

708 

— 715 

Keiko 

71 

— 130 

Genshb 

715 , 

— 723 

Kenso 

485 

— 487 

Go-Daigo 

1319 

—1339 

Keitai 

507 

— 531 

Go-En vu* 

1372 

—1382 

Kimmei 

540 

— 571 

Go-Fukakusa 

1247 

—1259 

Koan 

392 B.C. — 291 b. C. 

Go-Fushimi 

1299 

—1301 

Kobun 

672 

— 672 

Go-Hanazono 

1429 

—1464 

Kogen 

214 B.C 

158 b.C. 

Go-Horikawa 

1222 

—1232 

Kbgyokn 

642 

— 645 

(io-Ichijo 

1017 

—1036 

Kogon* 

1332 

—1335 

Go-Kameyama 

1 308 

— 1392 

Kokaku 

1780 

—1817 

Go- Kashi wabara 1 501 

— 1562 

Koken 

749 

— 758 

Go-Kogon* 
Go-Komatsu | 

1352 
*1 383 

— 1 371 
—1392 

Kr,k5 1 

Komei 

885 

1847 

— 887 
—1866 

1392 

—1412 

Komyo* 

1336 

—1348 

Go-Komyo 

1644 

—1654 

Konin 

770 

— 781 

Go-Mizuno-o 

1612 

—1629 

Konoe 

1142 

—1155 

Go-Momozono 

1771 

—1779 

Korei 

290 b. C 

.— 215 b.C. 

Go-Mnrakarai 

1339 

— 1368 

Kosho 

475 b.C 

393 B.C, 

Go-Nara 

1527 

—1557 

Kotoku 

645 

— 654 

Go-Nijo 

1302 

—1308 

Meiji 

1868 

—1912 

Go-Reizei 

1046 

—1068 

Meisho 

1630 

—1643 

Go-Saga 

1243 

—1246 

Mommu 

697 

— 707 

Go-Saiin 

1655 

—3663 

Momozono 

1747 

—1762 

G o-Sakuramachi 

1763 

—1770 

Montoku 

851 

— 858 

Go-Saujo 

1069 

—1073 

Murakami 

947 

— 967 

Go-Shirakawa 

1156 

—1158 

Muretsu 

499 

— 506 

Go-Shujaku 

1037 

—1045 

Nakanomikado 

1710 

—1735 

Go-Toba 

1186 

—1 198 

Nijo 

Nimrnyo 

1159 

—1165 

Go-Tsnchi mikadol465 

—1500 

834 

— 850 

Go-Uda 

1275 

-1287 

Ni nkeu 

488 

— 498 

Go-Yozei 

1587 

—1611 

Ninko 

1817 

—1846 

llanazono 

1308 

— 1318 

Nintoku 

313 

— 399 

Mansei 

406 

— 411 

Ogimachi 

1558 

—1586 

Heizei 

806 

— 809 

Ojin 

270 

— 310 

Higashiyaraa 

1687 

—1709 

Reigen 

1663 

—1686 

Horikawa 

1087 

—1107 

Reizei 

968 

— 969 

Ichijo 

987 

—1011 

Richu 

400 

— 405 

Jngyo 

412 

— 453 

Rokujo 

1166 

—1168 

Ttoku 

510 B C 

— 477 b.C. 

Saga 

810 

— 823 

.Jiuunu 

660 b. o.— 585 b.C. 

Saimei 

655 

— 661 
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Saknraraaehi 

1730 

— 1747 

Bnisei 

581 B.c 

— 549 B.C 

Sanjo 

1012 

— 1015 

Stijin 

97 B. C 

— 30 B.C 

Beimu 

131 

— 190 

Sushnn 

588 

— 592 

Seinei 

480 

— 484 

Sutokn 

1124 

—1141 

Seiwa 

859 

— 876 

Takakura 

1169 

—1180 

Senka 

530 

— 539 

Temmu 

673 

— (86 

Shijo 

1233 

-1242 

Tench i 

668 

— 671 

Shir&kawa 

1073 

—1086 j 

Toba 

1108 

—1123 

Bhoko 

1411 

—1428 

Tsuchimikado 

1199 

—1210 

Bhomu 

724 

- 748 

Tsmuzushi 

484 

— 484 

Shotoku 

765 

— 770 ; 

Uda 

888 

- 897 

Shuko* 

1349 

—1352 ; 

! Yomei 

586 

— 687 

Bhujaku 

931 

— 946 

| Yozei 

776 

— 884 

Suiko 

593 

— 628 

! Yurvaku 

457 

— 459 


Bninin 29 b. C. — 70a. d. i 

The names printed in italics are female Mikados, and those marked 
with an asterisk were the sovereigns of the Northern Court. The reigns 
that fall before the Christian era are marked B. C. 

X»ist of the Shoguns and the Regents (Shikk enj 


Minamoto Family 


Yoritomo 

Yoriie 

1192 

1202 

—1199 ! 

— 1203 j 

Hojo Famil 

Sanetoino 

ly (Regents) 

1203 

—1219 

Morotoki 

1301 

—1311 

i Tokiyori 

1246 

—1263 

Badatoki 

1284 

—1301 

Tsunetoki 

1243 

—1246 

Takatoki 

1312 

—1333 

Yasutoki 

1225 

—1242 

Toki masa 
Tokimune 

1 186(Bornv 

1261 

— 12l6(DiecB [ Yoshitoki 
—1284 1 

.4 sh ikaga Family 

1205 

—1227 

Takauji 

1338 

—1356 

Yoshimitsu 

1368 

—1394 

Yoshiaki 

1568 

—1597 

Yoshiraochi 

1394 

—1423 

Yoshiharu 

1621 

—1546 

Yoshimune 

1716 

—1745 

Yoshihide 

1568 

—1668 

Yoshinori 

1429 

—1441 

Yoshihisa 

1472 

—1489 

Yoshinori 

1358 

—1367 

Yoshikatsu 

1441 

—1443 

Yoshiteru 

1548 

—1565 

Yoshikazu 

Yoshimasa 

1423 

1449 

— 1425 Yoshizmni 

—1472 

Tokiigawa Family 

1494 

—1508 

Jlidetada 

1605 

—1623 

Ietsugu 

1713 

—1716 

leharu 

1760 

—1786 

Ietsuna 

1651 

—1680 

lemitsu 

1623 

—1650 

; Ieyasu 

1603 

—1605 

Ifemochi 

1858 

—1866 

Ieyoshi 

1838 

—1853 

lenari 

1787 

—1838 

Keiki 

1867 

—1868 

lenobu 

1709 

—1713 

Tsunayoshi 

1680 

—1709 

Iesada 

1853 

1745 

—1858 

—1760 

Yoshimune 

1716 

—1745 



An-ei 

sir 

A n-gen 
® 56 
An-sei 

£ *r~ 

An-tei 

* A 

An-wa 

sir 

Bum-mei 

3c SP 

Bum - po 
35: ■«“ 
Bun-aii 

i'lc 

B un-chu 

* * 
Bun-ei 

5 ft" 

Bun-ji 

tt 

Bun-ka 

% 4r 

Bnn-ki 

* ft 

Bun-kyu 

*”X~ 

Bmn-d 
.* ■' 
Bun-reki 

* jf 

Bun-roku 

*■“11 
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Xdst of Japanese u Ycar-Names v 


1772 

Bun-sei 

1818 

Ei-chd 

1096 

Plm 

-pO 

1673 

1781 

% Ik 

1830 

ft Ik 

1097 

& 


1681 

1175 

Bun-sho 

1466 

Ei-en 

987 

En- 

cho 

.1096 

1177 

3c IE 

1467 

& 

980 


3k 

1097 

1854 

Bun-wa 

1352 

Ei-ho 

1081 

En- 

gen 

1336 

1860 

% « 

1356 

* « 

1084 

ft" 

70 

1340 

1227 

Cho-gen 

1028 

Ei-ji 

1141 

En- 

Ri 

901 

1229 

3k 70 

1037 

ft 

1142 

s 

* 

923 

968 

Cho-ho 

999 

Ei-kan 

983 

En- 

kei 

1308 

970 

a « 

1004 

ft 8 

985 

IT 

m 

1311 

1469 

Cho-ji 

1104 

Ei-kyo 

1429 

En 

-kyo 

1744 

1487 

A iS 

1106 

A -% 

1441 

ft 

* 

1748 

1317 

Clio-kan 

1163 

Ei-kyu 

1113 

Enkyu 

1069 

1319 

it % 

1165 

X 

1118 

m 


1074 

1444 

Cho-kyo 

1487 

Ei-man 

1165 

En- 

■d 

1239 

1449 

& ■¥ 

1489 

4t & 

1166 

ft 

i® 

1240 

1372 

Cho-kyu 

1040 

Ei-nin 

1293 

En 

-ryakn 

782 

1375 

[ & x 

1044 

ft iz 

1299 

« 


806 

1264 | 

Cho-reki 

1037 

Ei-reki 

1160 

En 

-toku 

1489 

1275 

& m 

1040 

4 r»" 

116] 

ft 

is 

1492 

1185 

Cho-roku 

1457 

Ei-roku 

1558 

Gem-bun 

1736 

ll'flO 

& W 

1460 

ft 

1570 

70 

* 

1741 

1804 

Cho-sho 

1132 

Ei-sho 

1045 

Gen-chu 

1384 

1818 

jk ft 

1135 

ft 7?: 

1053 

70 

* 

1393 ; 

1501 

j Cho-toku 

995 

Ei-sho 

1504 

Gen-ei 

1118 

1504 

J a m 

999 

* iE 

1621 

70 

ft 

1120 

1861 

j Cho-wa 

1012 

Ei-so 

989 

Gen-ji 

1864 ! 

1863 

1260 

S In 

Dai -do 

1017 

806 

ft ^ 
Ei-toku 

"990 

1381 

ft m e 

Gon-kei 

1865 

877 

1261 

* 

"816 

ft 

1384 

70 

m 

88? 

1234 

Dai-ei 

1523 

Ei-wa 

1375 

Gen-ki 

1370 

1235 

5c 

1528 

ft $1 

1379 


& 

1573 

1592 

Dai-ji 

1126 

Em -hi in 

1356 

Gen-kyo 

1321 

1596 

5; ’S 

1131 

S 3C 

1361 

70 


1324 
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Gen-ko 

1331 

Ho-toku 

1449 

Ka-kitsn 

1441 

Ka-roku 

1225 

7C & 

1334 

« a 

1452 

& i- 

1444 

n m 

1227 

Gen-kyu 

1204 

Ji-an 

1021 

Kambun 

1661 

Ka-sho 

1106 

JG X 

1206 

» £ 

1024 

% % 

1673 

I! 7* 

1108 

Gen-na 

1615 

Jingo-keiun 767 

Kam-pei 

889 

Ka-sho 

848 

7C W 

1624 


770 

t t 

898 

x m 

851 

Gen-nin 

1224 

Jin-ki 

724 

lvam-po 

1741 

Ka-tei 

1235 

7C t: 

1225 

a 

729 

* ft 

1744 

m m 

1238 

Gen-o 

1319 

Ji-reki 

1065 

Kan-ei 

1624 

Kei-an 

1648 

7C f!i 

1321 

» tff 

1069 

* * 

1644 

# 

1652 

Gen-roku 

1688 

Ji-sho 

1177 

Kan-en 

1748 

Kei-cho 

1596 

% m 

1704 

» 7* 

1 181 

JL a 

1751 

K A 

1615 

Gen-ryaku 

1184 

Jo-ei 

1232 

Kan-gen 

1243 

Kei-o 

1865 

yv J3f 
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CHAPTER III 

EARTHQUAKES, VOLCANOES AND 
MINERAL SPRINGS 

A. EARTHQUAKES 

The pacific coast ani> the Japan sea coast 
It has been scientifically shown that the districts bordering on the 
Pacific are slowly but perceptibly rising while those on the Japan Sea are 
undergoing the contrary movement of subsidence. These subterranean 
changes must be connected with seismic activity. In a similar way the 
Pacific districts are more subject to seismic disturbances affecting com- 
paratively w r ide area, while the districts bordering on the Japan Sea are 
more frequently visited by shocks of local character. Moreover, as most 
of those visiting the Pacific districts originate at the bottom of the sea, 
they are very frequently accompanied by tidal waves. The districts least 
subject to seismic disturbances, according to past experiences, are Kotsuke, 
Hiaa, Tajima, and two or three places in the central Japan, while on the 
other band Musashi, in which Tokyo is situated, and Saga mi are the most 
earthquake-ridden provinces. 

1,461 earthquakes in a year 

During the 21 years ending 1905, Japan, exclusive of Formosa, had 
30,680 earthquakes, not counting those minor vibrations which are felt only 
by delicate instruments. The daily average of four earthquakes may at 
first appear rather startling, but it must be remembered that the frequency 
of minor shocks tends to bind the strata, by removing weak cleavages and 
therefore prevent the occurrence of severer ones. It is when seismic dis- 
turbances are unusually scarce that there art! greater dangers of the visit 
of disastrous earthquakes. 

One severe shock in every six ani> a half years 
During the period of 1489 years ending 1905, Japan, according to 
authentic chronicles, were visited by 224 earthquakes more or less dis- 
astrous in character, being at the rate of once in 6^ years. 

Frequency of Destructive Shocks. Severe earthquakes are rarely 
periodic nor visit same places frequently. One such visit removes dis- 
turbing causes in the crust of the earth, so that it is generally followed 
by a period of repose of longer or shorter duration. Thus from the 
establishment of the Imperial Court at Kyoto in 794 A.D. to this day, the 
city had from that year till 976 one calamity every fifty years. During 
the next 209 years, i.e. till 1185 the city was left undisturbed, and this 
Was also the ease from that year till 1596, an interval of 411 years. 
Tokyo, though more frequently visited recently than the older capital, has 
not in reality suffered so much from seismic disasters. In fact since the 
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founding of Yedo by Iyeyasu in 1590, the city has had only one such 
visit, and that was in 1855, for the one in 1703 had its centre near 
Odawara, extending the disastrous eflect to all the surrounding districts. 
In the same way Shonai has had a visit once in a century, Takata in 
Echigo in 90 years, Odawara in 73 years, other places in the same province 
in 71 years. Of that number 114 have occurred since the advent of the 
Tokugawa Shogunate at the beginning of the 17th century, after which 
comparatively accurate seismic records have been kept. The most disastrous 
seismic calamities recorded in the pre-Tokugawa period were : — 

684 A.D. Over 500, 000 cho in southern part of Tosa subsided and were 
engulfed in the sea. 

869 „ Earthquakes with tidal waves visited Mutsu and thousands of 

people killed. 

1361 „ Earthquakes in districts round about Kyoto. 

1498 „ Tokaido was visited by a severe earthquake, causing death of 
over 20,000 persons. Hamana lagoon (Maizaka station, Tokaido 
Railway, formerly inland lake) was formed. 

1596 „ Bungo, Kyushu, was visited and 700 persons killed. 

„ „ Districts round about Kyoto shaken and 2,000 persons killed. 

The principal calamities that have occurred afterward are:— 


Houses partly or No. of 

Date Place wholly destroyed deaths 

1605, Jan. 31 Pacific coast — 5,000 

1611, Sept. 27 Aizu — 3,700 

1611, Dec. 2 Pacific coast. O-u (with tidal waves)... — 1,700 

1662, Jun. 16 Places about Kyoto 5,600 500 

1666, Feb. 2 Takata, in Echigo — 1,500 

1694, Jun. 19 Noshiro, in Ugo 2,760 390 

1703, Dee. 30 Places about Tokyo (with tidal waves) 20,162 5,233 

1707, Oct. 28 / Pacific coast of Kyushu and Shikoku 

(with tidal waves) 29,000 4,900 

1751, May 20 Takata, Echigo 9,100 1,700 

1766, Mar. 8 Hirosaki (with tidal waves) 7,500 1,335 

1792, Feb. 10 Hizen, Uigo & vicinity (with tidal waves) 12,000 15,000 

1828, Dec. 18 Nagaoka, in Echigo/. 11,750 1,443 

1844, May 8 Shinano 34,000 12,000 

1854, Jul. 9 Yamato, Iga, Ise 5,000 2,400 

1854, Dec. 23 Tokaido, Shikoku 60,000 3,000 

1855, Nov. 11 Yedo (Tokyo) 50,000 6,700 

Houses No. of No. of 

destroyed deaths injured 

3891, Oct. 28 Mino, Owari 222,501 7, £73 17,175 

1894, Oct. 22 Shonai 8,403 726 977 

1896, Jun. 15 Sanriku districts (with tidal 

waves) 13,073 27,122 9,247 

1896, Aug. 31 O-u 8,995 209 779 

1906, Feb. 17 Formosa 8,941 1,228 2,329 

1909, Aug. 14 Mino-Omi 9,544 37 441 

1914, Mar. 15 Akita 770 93 210 
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Earthquakes in Tokyo 

The yearly average record for Tokyo is 90, according to the result 
of observation extending over ,30 years, from 1876 to 1904, that number of 
course excluding minor vibrations recorded by deiicate instruments. During 
the last fifty years only two severe shocks were experienced, one in 1884 
and the other ten years later. In both cases more or less casualties oc- 
curred, though not directly due to the action of earthquake but to accidents 
occasioned by panic and fright. The seismic vibrations in this district 
generally lake east to west direction instead of any other. In building 
houses at Tokyo that susceptible direction should be more strongly propped 
and bolted. 

Seismic investigations in japan 

Japan has done more than any other country in the world as regards 
seismic investigations. In 1880 the Japan Seismic Society was created in 
Tokyo by the combined efiorts of Profs. Milne and Ewing, then at the 
Imperial Univ., Tokyo, his colleagues the late Prof. Sekiya, a martyr of 
science who was killed on the occasion of the eruption of Azuma in 1903, Baron 
Kikuchi, Drs. Kato, Tanakndate and Oniori and several other geologists 
and physicists. The Society was dissolved in 1892, but the work it started 
has been kept up by the Central Observatory in Tokyo and the provincial 
stations. The seismograph invented by the Society first enabled seismic 
olwervers to obtain accurate records of earth vibrations, and thereby paved 
the way for the creation of the science of seismology. Its proceedings in 
English, 20 volumes in all, are universally regarded by the experts as the 
most valuable contributions to the literature of seismology. 

The Seismic Disaster Commission created in 1892 in the Department 
of Education continues to supply highly valuable data on the economic 
side of seismic and volcanic disasters. It has already devised more than 
ten instruments on seismic and volcanic investigations, and they were 
awarded the most honorable prizes both at the Paris exhibition in 1900 
and that at St. Louis in 1904. The reports published by the Commission 
have reached some 60 in Japanese and 25 in European languages and are 
largely quoted in works that have lately appeared m Europe and America 
on earthquakes ana volcanoes. 

Relation between volcanoes anu earthquakes 

Active volcanoes being a safety valve for disquieting factors working 
beneath the earth crust, places situated near them have seldom been visited 
by seismic disturbances. The districts round Asaraa, Kirishima, etc., in 
Japan and Naples at the foot of Vesuvius have not experienced them from 
ancient time. 

Earthquake in Akita*ken in 1914 

The shock that visited Akita-ken on Mar. 15th 1914 was apparently 
caused by landslide. It was of local character and was confined within a 
radius of about 25 miles from the banks of the river Omono. The town 
of Omagari and neighborhood suffered most from the calamity. 

Specialist’s hypothesis about earthquakes tn Japan 

According to Prof. F. OmoriV (Vide “ Who’s Who ”) hypothesis, Japan 
will probably be free for a generation or so from any disastrous seismic 
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visitation. He explains that Japan is situated on the border line of the 
earth, one extending along the Pacific coast of the two continents of 
America and the other extending from Macedonia and terminating in 
Formosa via Asia Minor, Caucasus, Turkistan, and the outer zone of 
Himalayas. The former experienced seven serious earthquakes during 
eight years ending 1906 and the other had 11 visitations from 1896 to 
1906. Japan linking the two seismic zones was subject to earthquakes just 
as we 1 as the regions forming the two extremities. What is interesting 
to note is, that the seismic disturbances occurring in Japan have not been 
synchronous with those in the two regions, Japan repeatedly experienced 
severe shocks while the two zones were left undisturbed. The relative 
situation appears to have been reversed recently, Japan now enjoying 
repose while the Pacific coast of the two Americas and the European- Asiatic 
zone are being shaken with terrible violence. This contrast is also seen in 
the different sections of Japan. Formerly the southern shores of Honshu 
and of Shikoku were most earthquake-ridden districts, but of late the 
centre of disturbance appears to have shifted to the northeastern districts 
of Honshu and Hokkaido. Prof. Omori, therefore, surmises that Japan as 
a whole and the southern shores of Honshu and Shikoku in particular will 
probably be safe from any disastrous earthquakes at least for some decades 
to come. 

B. VOLCANOES 

Three volcanic ranges exist in Japan, viz., Kurile range, Fuji range and 
Kirishima range. They contain about 200 volcanoes of which about 50 
are more or less active. Naturally Japan is rich in hot mineral springs, 
which number more than 1000. Of the volcanic cones that are still active 
may be mentioned Tartimai (905 metres), Noboribetsu (1,023 m.), Konmga- 
take, (1,099,) Agatsuma (1,920) in Iwaki, the latest eruption of which 
occurring in 1903 and at which two geologists were killed; Bandai (1.481) 
which exploded with* disastrous effect in 1888; Adataro (1,420), which 
exploded in 1900; Nasu (1,910) always emitting smoke; Shirane near 
Kusatsu (2,500) which exploded in 1902; Shirane of Nikko range (2,143); 
Unzen in Hizen (1,385) ; Aso a complex volcano with highest cone towering 
1,609 and perhaps the largest volcano in the world, its crater extending 
about 15 miles north and 10 miles the other way ; Kaimon (927); Sakurajima 
(300) in Kagoshima Bay; Kirishima (1,657) emitting smoke, witli intermit- 
tent eruption ; Oshiraa (755) at the mouth of Tokyo Bay, always emitting 
smoke; Asama 2,101) always active. Usu in Hokkaido exploded in 1910. 

Sakurajima eruption in 1914 

On the morning of 12th January 1914, after the continuous earthquakes 
lasting two preceding days, Sakurajima ex ploded . 1 1 had remained practically 
dormant for 136 years, the island having experienced another such disaster 
in 1779. Ashes fell over immense areas, while owing to the discharge 
of deluge of lava the Osumi strait that separated the Island and the 
opposite coast of Osumi has become filled up. The lava wall has a 
frontage of about 360 feet, and in some places it is piled up to a height 
of 2000 feet above sea-level. The casualties caused were, killed by eruption, 
57, including 23 missing: killed by earthquake, 13 in Kagoshima city, 16 
In Kagoshima district, total, 86. The calamity caused damage amount" 
ing 87,161,458, classified as follows: — 
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Fields 28,9S0,536 
Roads, bridges, etc. 209,555 
Houses, etc. 2,258,118 
Agricultural products 2,217,041 
Mulberry trees 318, 251 


Forests 2,359,663 
Domestic animals 754,487 
Marine produce 63,733 
Total 37,101,458 


C. MINERAL SPRINGS 

As a redeeming feature to compensate for the presence of disquieting 
volcanoes, quite a large number of mineral springs, hot or cold, are found 
throughout the country. Japan, in fact, occupies a very high place in the 
world as to number of mineral springs and especially of those that possess 
high medical value. There are at least one hundred mineral springs, mostly 
hot, which from easy accessibility or high efficacy, are popular. The 
following based on the investigations carried out by the Home Office may 
prove interesting to the public. 



Middle 

Mainland 

East West 

North 

FTok’do Kyushu 

Total 

Simple cold 

64 

50 

10 

10 

4 

20 

155 

Simple hot 

41 

61 

22 

28 

3 

70 

225 

Simple acid 

4 

7 

5 

1 

1 

3 

21 

“ Earthy ” acid 

1 

5 

0 

6 

1 

3 

16 

Alkaline acid 

39 

38 

8 

9 

20 

35 

149 

Salt 

55 

60 

9 

31 

5 

19 

179 

Bitter... 

6 

27 

4 

21 

4 

16 

78 

Iron 

12 

14 

0 

3 

1 

2 

32 

Sulphur 

23 

26 

10 

36 

14 

18 

127 

Sulphuric acid 

0 

6 

0 

4 

0 

1 

11 

Acid vitriol 

2 

3 

0 

0 

1 

0 

6 

Alum vitriol 

2 

5 

0 

0 

0 

1 

8 

Not vet ascertained 

19 

42 

7 

14 

0 

17 

99 

Total * 

268 

544 

75 

163 

51 

205 

1,106 


J. Simple Ilot Springs 

which maintain constant, 37 or higher temperature, and are poor in 
free carbonic dioxide and in dissolved solid ingredients. In 1 liter of the 
water is held less than 1 g. of free carbonic dioxide and that of solved 
solid ingredients is still less. The following come under this head : — 

Dogo , Kiga (“ Iwa-no-vu,” Hakone), Tonosaira (Iiakone), Ubako 
(Hakone). 

Analysis of Dogo Spring. Sp. W. : 1,00026 at 17.5° : temp. : 43° 


In 1 liter of the mineral spring is held : — 


Cations grain in 

Kalium-Ion (K ) .0046 

Natrium-Ion (Na*j .0594 

Ferro-Ion (Fe”) .0004 


imlli-mol iuill.-equiv 

.1172 .1172 

2.5770 2.5770 

.0072 .0144 

~~2.7<wT 
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Anions 


Chlorine-Ion (CP) 

0291 

.8209 

.8209 

Snlphate-Ion (SO r/ 4 ) 

0061 

.0635 

.1270 

Hydro-carb.-Ion (HCCP 3 ) .. 

1077 

1.7653 

1.7663 

Silicate (meta) (IIs SiOs ) ... 

.2073 

0413 

.2486 

5.3511 

2.7132 


2. Acid Alum-Vitriol Springs 

which besides sulphate-and-hydrogen ions hold in 1 kg. of the water 
more than .010 g. of ferro-ion, while the amount of aluminium-ion in 1 
liter of the water is more than 10 milligramm equivalent. The following 
come under this head : — 

Akazawa (Kai), Azuma&an (Iwashiro), Isobc (Etshu), hvozan (P>ungo), 
Johojimura (Kozuke), Kusatsu (Kozuke), Nasu, Yurnoto (Shimozuke), 
Kotoakidani (Hakone), Suwa , , Kvkuzawa (Shinano) 

Analysis of u Jizo-no-yu,” Kusatsu; Temperature 00°.6 
In, liter of the mineral water is contained : — 


Cations 

Gramm 

Milli-mol. 

Mill.-equiv. 

Hydrogen-Ion (IT) 

.0470 

46.5347 

46.5347 

Natrium-Ion (Na‘) 

.0664 

2.8807 

2.8807 

Calcium-Ion (Ca**) 

.1814 

4.5237 

9.0474 

Magnesium-Ion (Mg'*) 

.0437 

1.7939 

3.5878 

Ferro-ion (Fe**) 

.0990 

1.7710 

3.5420 

Aluminium-Ion (Al**) 

Anions 

.1137 

4.1956 

12.5868 

78.1794 

Chlorine-Ion (CP) 

.8627 

24.3357 

24.3357 

Hydro-sulphate-Ion (HSCP4) 

2.1305 

21.9481 

21.9481 

Sulphate-Ion (SO" 4 ) 

1.5232 

15.8567 

31.7134 


6.0676 

123.8401 

77.9972 


3. Acid Vitriol Springs 

which, besides sulphate-and-hydrogen ions, contain more than .010 g. 
of ferro-ionB in 1 liter of the water. The following come under this 
head : — 

Kowakidaki (Hakone) Kusatsu (Kozuke), Shiobara (Shimotsuke), Suwa 
(Shinano) No. I 

Analysis of Shiobara spring. 

In 1 liter of the mineral water is contained : — 


Cations 

Gramm 

Milli-mol, 

Mill.-equiv. 

Hydrogen-Ion (H*) 

.0066 

6.5347 

6.5347 

Kalinm-Ion (K‘) 

.0070 

.1788 

.1788 

Natrium-Ion (Na**) 

.0660 

2.8633 

2.8633 

Calcium-Ion (Ca**) 

.0071 

.1771 

.3542 
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Ferro-Ion (Fe’*) * ... 

.1446 

2.5868 

5.1736 

Aluminium-Ion (Al***) 

.0176 

.6494 

1.9482 




17.0528 

Anions 




Chlorine-Ion (Cl') 

.1197 

3.3766 

3.3766 

Hydro-sulphate-Ion (HSO' 4 ) ... 

.3037 

3.1287 

3.1287 

Sulphate-Ion (SO" 4 ) 

.5059 

5.2665 

10.5340 


1.1782 

24.7619 

17.0393 


Silicate (meta) (H 2 S 1 O 3 ) .1444 

1.3220 


4. Acid Alum Springs 

which contain sulphate and hydrogen, and the amount of aluminium- 
ions in 1 liter of the water is more than 10 milligramm equivalent. 

The following are some of the kind : — 

Kavxmra-mvra (Kozuke), Ogurayama (Kozuke) 

Analysis of Kawaura-mura hot spring. Sp. W. : 1,0006 when 15 c. 

In 1 liter of the mineral water are contained : — 


Cations 

Gramm Milli-mol 

Milli.-oqniv. 

Hydrogen-Ion (H*) ... 

.0003 

.2970 

.2970 

Kalium-lon (K>) 

.0013 

.0332 

.0332 

Natrium-Ion (Na*) 

.0065 

.2820 

.2820 

Calcium-IonlCa") 

.0130 

.3242 

.6484 

Magnesiurn-Ion (Mg**) 

.0080 

.3284 

.63*8 

Ferro-Ion (Fe*') 

.0063 

.1127 

2254 

Aluminium-Ionu (Al’") 

.0300 

1.1070 

3.3210 

5.4438 

Anions 

Chlorine-Ion (Cl') 

.0039 

.1100 

.1100 

Hydrosulphate-Ion (HSO'.i) 

.0170 

.1737 

.1737 

Sulphate-Ion (SO 7 ^) 

.2549 

2.6535 

5.3070 

.3412 

Silicate (meta) (H 2 S 1 O 4 ) .0799 

^4191 

5. Vitriol Springs 

5.4217 

5.5907 

which, besides sulphate-ions, contain 
in 1 liter, of the water. The following 

more than 

.010 e. 

of ferro-ions 

come under this head : 

JVaatf, Furuyashiki (Shimotsuke), 

Kowakidani 

(Hakone), So-vnzan 

(Sagami) 

Analysis of “ Furuyashiki.” 

Cold Spring Nasu. 


Cations 

Gramm 

Milli-mol 

Mill.-equiv. 

Kalium-lon (K*) 

.0045 

.1145 

.1145 

Natrium-Ion (Na*J 

.0302 

1.3101 

1.3101 
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Calcium-Ion (Ca**) 

.0368 

.9177 

1,8354 

Magnesium-Ion (Mg**) 

.0015 

.0616 

.1288 

Ferro-Ion (Fe*‘) 

.0107 

.1914 

.3828 

Aluminium-Ion (A1‘”) 

.0618 

2.2804 

6.8412 

Anions 

Ohlorine-Ion (CP) 

.1067 

3.0099 

10.6072 

3.0099 

Sulphate-Ion (SO''*) 

.3658 

3.8080 

7.6160 

Silicate (meta) (H2Si03) ... . ... 

.6180 

.1908 

11.0936 

10.6259 


.8088 

6. Alum-Vitriol Springs 

which, besides sulphate-ions, contain more than .010 g. of ferro-ions 
in 1 liter of the water. The amount of aluminium-ions held in 1 liter of 
the water is more than 10 mi 11 igramin-equi valent. The following belong 
to this class: — 

Arnidamine (Yamashiro), Mayaki (Iwaki), etc. 

Analysis of Arnidamine mineral springs. Sp. W. 1.012 at 16°. 

In 1 liter of the mineral water is contained : — 


Cations 

Gramm 

Milii-mol 

Milli.-equiv, 

Hydrogen-Ion ( 11 ' ... 
Natrium-Ion (Na ) ... 

**.*. ... .0032 

.1388 

.1388 

Calcium-Ion (Ca**) ... 

1977 

4.9302 

9.8604 

Magnesium-Ion (Mg**) 

0780 

3.2020 

6.4040 

* Ferro-Ion Fe“) ... 

1.8400 

32.9159 

65.8318 

Ferri-Ion (Fe***) ... 

2044 

3.6565 

10.9695 

Aluminium-Ion (Al***) 

8816 

32.5314 

97.5942 

Anions 

Chlorine-Ion (CF) ... 
Sulphate-Ion flSO"*) 

0048 

.1354 

190.7987 

.1354 

9.1693 

95.4435 

190.8870 

12.3780 

Silicate (meta) ( H 2 S 1 O 3 ) .1428 

12.5208 

7. Iron Carbonate Springs 

172.1537 " 

191.0224 


which, besides hydro carbonate ions, contain more than .010 g. of 
Ferro-ions ini liter of the water. The following come under this class : — 
Arimura (Satsuma), Beppu (Bungo), Futakoyama, (Hakoue) 

Analysis of “ Furo-sen Spring,” Reppu. Temperature : 56° 

In 1 liter of the mineral water is contained :~ 

Cations • Gramm Milli-mol. Milli.-equiv. 

Kalium-lon (K*) 0028 .0587 .0587 

Natrium-Ion ( Na*) 1059 4.5944 4.5944 
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Calcium-Ion (Ca**) 

.0368 

.4190 

.8380 

Magnesium-Ion (Mg *) 

.0354 

1.4532 

2.9064 

Ferro- Ion (Fe*‘) 

.0120 

.2147 

.4294 

Anions 

Chlorine-Ion (CP) 

.1371 

3.8646 

8.8269 

3.8646 

Sulphate-Ion (S 0 7 / 4 ) 

.0377 

.3925 

.7850 

Hydro-carbonate-Ion (HCCPs) ... 

.2631 

4.3124 

4.3124 

Silicate (meta) (HsSiOs) 

.6103 

.2548 

15.3095 

8.9620 


.8651 


8. Sulphur Springs 

which contain hydro-sulphide ions, and sometimes free sulphuretted 
hydrogen also. 

The following belong to this spring : — 

Eino-o (Osumi), JJisomoe (Osumi), Jliyanezalci ( Loochu), Miyanoshila 
f Hakone), Nikko , Yumoto (Shimotsuke), Kouakidani (Hakone), Yamanaka 
(Kaga), etc. 

Analysis of Kowakidani No. II spring, Hakone. 

In 1 liter of the mineral water # is contained : — 


Cations 

Kalium-Ion (K‘) 

Natrium-Ion (Na*) 

Calcium-Ion (Ca**) 

Magnesium-Ion (Mg*‘) 

Gramm 

.0371 

1.5192 

.1823 

.0645 

Milli-mol 

.9476 

65.9088 

4.5461 

2.6478 

Milli.-equiv. 

.9476 

65.9088 

9.0922 

55.2956 

Anions 

Chlorine-Ion (CP) 

Sulphate-Ion (SO" 4 ) 

Hydro-carbonate-Ion (HCCPs) ... 

.0059 

.9771 

3.7098 

.1664 

10.1718 

60.8057 

81.2442 

.1664 

"20.3436 

60.8057 

Silicate (meta) (H2SiOs) 

6.4959 

.1965 

145.1942 

81.3157 

Free Sulphurette hydrogen (H 2 S)... 

6.6924 

.0038 




6.6962 


9. Acid Sulpliurette-Hydrogen Springs 
which, besides hydrogen-ions contain free sulphurette-hydrogen. 

The following come under this class:— 

Hoshimata (Kozuke), Niwasaka (Iwashiro), Myoban-dani (Osumi), Tin- 
stendake (Hizen), Yunoharui-zawa (Hakone', Sagami ), etc. 

Analysis of Unaendake spring. Sp. W. 1.0001 at 15.° Temp. 65° 

In 1 liter of the mineral water is contained: — 
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Cations 

Gramm 

Milll-mol 

Milli.-equi?. 

Hydrogen-Ion (H*) 

.0017 

1.6831 

1.6831 

Calcium-Ion (Ca“) 

.0127 

.3167 

.(334 

Magnesium-Ion (Mg**) 

.0020 

.0821 

.1612 

Ferro-Ion (Fe“) 

.0049 

.0875 

.1750 

Aluminium-Ion (Al**‘) 

.0016 

.0590 

1.1770 

2.8327 

Anions 

Chlorine-Ion (CK) 

.0132 

.3721 

.3721 

Hydro-sul phate-Ton (HS(Xj) 

.1493 

1.5381 

1.5381 

Sulphate-Ion (SO /7 4 ) *... 

.0555 

.5775 

1.1550 

.2400 

Silicate (IHSiOs) .0884 

.8293 

Free Sulphurette hydrogen (IJ 2 S) .0186 

.3429 

10. Bitter Springs 

4.7101 

3.0652 

which in liter of the water hold more than 1 

g. solved 

solid insrre- 

dients in which anions the sulphate-ion^ pr< 

^dominate. 

The following belong 

to this class 

Asamuahi (Mutsu), Hakone (Sagami), 

“ Sengoku-Shinyu ” 

Suwa, Yoko- 

machi (Shinano), Yamashiro (Kagaj, Sulphuric Bitter Spring, Ikao (Kozuke). 

Analysis of Yamashiro spring No. 1 

Sp. W. 

1,0017 at 15.° temp. 

0 

In 1 liter of the mineral water is contained : — 



* Cations 

Grauim 

Milli-mol 

Milli.-equiv. 

Kalin m-Ion (K*) 

.3802 

9.7114 

9.7114 

Natrium-Ion (Na*) 

.0425 

1.8438 

1.8438 

Calcium-Ion (Ca**) 

.1522 

3.7096 

7.4192 

Magnesium-Ion (Mg**) 

Anions 

.0333 

1.3670 

2.7340 

21.7084 

Chlorine-Ion (CK) 

.2218 

6.2567 

6.2567 

Sulphate-Ion (SO".*) 

.7474 

7.7806 

15.5612 

Hydrocarbonate-Ion (HCO’s) 

.0047 

.0770 

.0770 

Silicate (meta) H-SiCs) 

Free Sulphurette hydrogen (H 2 S) 

1.5821 

.1428 

1.7249 

.0010 

1.7259 

30.7461 

21.8949 
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11. Alkaline Springs 

which in 1 liter of the water, contain more than 1 g. of dissolved 
solid ingredients in which anions hydro-carbonate-ions and cations alkaline- 
ions predominate. The following cozne under the class : — 

Akagisan (Kozuke), U:au (Kozuke), Shiobara (Shimotsuke), Yumura or 
Kino&aki (Tajimal, Ariv la (Settsu), Yatsugatake (Shinano). etc., etc. 
Analysis of Nashiki-koseu spring, Akagisan. Sp. W. : 1,0022 at 15°, 

In 1 liter of the mineral water is contained : — 


Cations 

Kalium-Ion (K*) 

Natrium-Ion (Na*) 

Calcium-Ion (Ca") 

Magnesium -Ion (Mg'*) 

Gramm 

.0525 

.4255 

.1280 

.1392 

Milli-mol 

1.3410 

18 4599 
3.1920 
5.7143 

A3 illi.-equlv. 

1.3410 

18.4599 

6.3840 

11.4286 

Anions 

Chlorine-Ion (CP) ... 

Sulphate- Ion (SO"*) 

Hydro-carbonate-lon (HCCK 3 ) ... 

.9241 

.0211 

.6801 

26.0677 

.2197 

11.1474 

37.6135 

26.0677 

.4394 

11.1474 

Silicate (meta) (HSiOs) 

2.3705 

.1298 

66.1420 

37.6545 

Free Carbonic-oxide (CO 2 ) 

2.5003 

.7901 

.1957 



3.2904 




12. Salt Springs 

which in 1 liter of the water, contain more than 1 g. of dissolved 
solid ingredients in which anions chlorine-ions and cations natrium-ions 
predominates to a great degree. The following belong to this class:— 
Dogashima (Hakone), Kiga (Hakone), Miyanoshita (Sagami), Shuzenji 
(Izu), Sokokura (Ilakone), At ami, Arima Nos. I II, etc. Analysis of Oyu 
Spring, Atarni. Temp. 98.° 3 

In 1 liter of the mineral water is contained : — 


Cations 


Gramm 

Milli-mol 

Milli.-equir. 

Kalium-Ion (K*)... 


.1859 

94.7484 

4.7484 

Natrium-Ion (Na*) .„ . 


2.1312 

92.4599 

92.4599 

Calcium-Ion (Ca**) ... . 


1.0831 

27.0099 

54.0198 

Magnesium-Ion (Mg**) . 


.0037 

.1519 

.3038 

Ferro-Ion (Fe**) ... . 


.0006 

.0107 

.0214 

Anions 

Chlorine-Ion (CP)... ., 


5.3053 

149.6559 

151.5533 

149.6559 

Sulphate-Ion (SCP4) 



.0926 

.9640 

1.9280 
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Hydro-carbonate-Ion (HCO^) ... .0014 .0229 .0229 


8.8038 275.0236 151.6068 

Silicate (metal (HsSiOs) ... ... .6813 


9.4851 


Radio-Activity of the Mineral Strings in Japan 

The following shows the results of testing carried out on some springs 
in Japan in order to ascertain their radio-activity : — 


Name 


Vo], of radium emanation 
contained per 1. of the waters, 
rn. 


Yugawara (Hakoneya-no-yu\ 

do. gas 

Izusan 

Atami {Kawara-no-yu), 

do. (Fulm himaya-no-yu) 

Kinosaki, (Go$ho-no-yu\ 

do. ( Ko-uo-yu j, 

do. (Mandara-no-yu), 

Reppu, (Jizo-no-yu), 

do. ( Suria-no-yu\ 

do. ( Noda-no-yu !, 

Eastern Spring of Wakihama, do. ... 


0.0281 

0.4250 

0.0384 

0.0209 

0.0210 


o. 

2670 X 10 12 
1835x10-12 
203 x IO -12 
271 x 10- 12 
191x10-12 
154 x 10~ 12 
447 X 10-12 



CHAPTER IV 

POPULATION 

INTRODUCTORY REMARKS 

By Mr. Bunso Kuro, Consulting Statist to Department of 
Agriculture & Commerce 

It was in 1871 that Japan for the first time compiled returns of her 
population throughout the country as based on personal registers. Though 
doubtless of great importance for administrative and* other purposes, 
scientifically such returns are of course comparatively valueless. 
Our statists and others concerned, therefore, repeatedly urged the 
authorities on the necessity of carrying out regular census taking, and 
at last in 1902 their representations were adopted by the Diet and 
the Government. It was decided by them that first census should be 
taken in 1905 at an estimated expense of Y5 millions. Unfortunately, 
the Russo-Japanese War and the financial troubles ensued have compelled 
the authorities to shelve all affairs not of pressing necessity, so that the 
Law of Census still remains as a dead letter to this day. 

The population researches in Japan are quinquennial and consist of 
“legal” population giving returns on domicile registers and “real” 
population based on temporary domiciles. As might be expected these 
two sets of figures never agree, the comparison of the two researches for 
the last three periods being as under. The figures under “ Tentative ” 
population are “ artificial ” returns to be explained later on. 



Population in Japan Proper 



Legal 

Inc. per 1000 

Real 

Tentative 

1898 

43.703,855 

11,22 

45,103,011 


1903 

46,732,870 

13.21 

48.512,736 

# 

1908 

49,588,804. 

11.93 

51,742,486 

49,319,0(X 


The legal population excludes inmates in prisons and vagabonds. 

As shown above, for 1908 the difference between the legal and real 
returns reaches as much as 2,100,000, and as the former include persons 
temporarily residing in Taiwan, Karafuto and foreign countries estimated 
to number 500,000, the difference acquires greater significance. It is of 
course impossible to decide which figures are nearer the truth, but this 
much is certain that the neglect of regularly sending in reports of removal 
by persons of temporary domicile must cause repetitions to a greater or 
less extent in the computation of real population. As the Statistical 
Bureau states such glaring inaccuracy in the vital statistics of the country 
is very much to be regretted, but this is unavoidable so long as Japan 
remains as a non-census country. 

With the object of obtaining figures judged to approximate more to 
actual fact, the Statistical Bureau has conceived what it calls the 
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“ tentative ” method intended to minimize errors of repetitions by means 
of certain formulas adopted for the purpose, the returns on this system 
being shown above. 

Anyway the absence of real census entails grave consequences, even 
matters of vital data concerning the composition of population being left 
to our conjecture. The classification of households in Japan according to 
the number of persons composing them, for instance, is faintly indicated 
in the researches experimentally carried out, on personal registers, in the 
island of Sado in 1909, while concerning occupations of our people the 
returns such as they are, compiled, also on the registers, by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Commerce on farming population are the only 
data now available. Leaving out the Sado inquiries which are compara- 
tively valueless, the occupation researches referred to show that during 
ten years ending 1912 farmers' families in Japan Proper increased from 
5,359,065 to 5,438,051, an increase of l.5%\ while during the same period 
the total number of families advanced from 8.364,470 to 9,429,991, or 12.7 
%. Supposing the balance of the total families less the farming popula- 
tion represents people pursuing occupations other than farming, these 
record in the same decade an increase of 98 >,535 families, or 33%. On 
the five persons per family basis this increment of other than farmers 
amounts to roughly 4,932,600. In what particular direction the expand- 
ing movement was most marked it is impossible to ascertain. 

POPULATION 


The figures given below show legal population in Japan Proper. 



At the end of 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Tuc. per 
100 pop. 

Pop. per 
sq. Hi 

1B85 

(Jan. 1st). . 

19,157,857 

18,711.092 

37 868,949 

l.U 

1,527 

1890 

20,431 097 

20,0 ’3 3154 

40,453.461 

0.95 

1,631 

1895 


21.345,750 

20,924 870 

42,270 620 

1.09 

1.704 

1900 


22,617,853 

22,207,763 

44,825.595 

1.25 

1,807 

1905 


24*049,964 

23 6284^3 

47,678,396 

0.97 

1,922 

1906 


24,314.790 

25 849,987 

48.16 fc, 761 

1.02 

1,912 

1907 


24.645,028 

24,174,627 

48,819.630 

1.36 

1,968 

1903 

... H. ... 

25,046,380 

24,542.424 

49,588,801 

1.58 

2,000 

1909 


25,387,023 

24,867,454 

50,254471 

1.34 

2 026 

1910 


25,759,347 

25 225 505 

50,984,814 

1.45 

2,056 

1911 


26 096,975 

25 549,311 

51,646,273 

1.30 

2,088 

1912 


26 436,482 

25,875 603 

52,312,088 

1.29 

2,110 

1913 

(Estknate) 

26,779,624 

26,205,818 

52,985,423 

1.29 

2,137 

1914 

( „ ) 

27,091,958 

26,501,926 

53,596 858 

1.15 

2,162 


Population in Rural and Urban Districts 


Tear 

In pities of over 
10,000 pop. 

Ratio 

Ttei villager under 
10,000 pop. 

Ratio 

,|Total pop. 

1B94 

... 6,782,808 

15.6 

36,809817 

84.4 

43,042,625 

1896 . 

... 7,119,805 

16.1 

37,032,594 

83.9 

44,151,899 

1898 

... 8 043,234 

17.6 

37,359,807 

82.4 

46,403,011 

1908 ... 

... 100 9081 

20.7 

38:493,655 

79.3 

48,612,736 

61,463,037 

1908... ... 

12,669635 

24.6 

38,788,402 

75.4 
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POPULATION BY AGES, AND SEXES 


1908 Per 100 Population 



Males 

Females 

Total 

ms 

1903 

1898 

1893 

1888 

1- 5 . 

.. 3,105,103 

3,076,883 

6,241,986 

12.59 

12.81 

12.30 

11.71 

11.83 

5-10 . 

.. 2,881,951 

2,791,646 

5,673,597 

11.44 

10.94 

10.52 

10.72 

11.26 

10-15 . 

.. 2,556,742 

2,400,109 

5,052,851 

10.19 

9.73 

10.01 

10.67 

10.64 

15-20 . 

.. 2,261,943 

2,180,369 

4,432,312 

8.94 

9.16 

9.92 

10.01 

8.58 

20-25 . 

.. 2,089,453 

2,042,114 

4,131,567 

8.33 

9.01 

9.18 

7.92 

8.53 

25-80 . 

.. 2,003,650 

1,984,500 

3,988,216 

8.04 

8.29 

7.17 

7.81 

6.82 

30-35 . 

.. 1,875,258 

1,812,818 

3,088,076 

7.44 

6.48 

7.09 

6.20 

7.40 

35-40 . 

.. 1,473,866 

1,406,846 

2,880,711 

5.81 

6.34 

5.55 

6.72 

6.86 

40-45 . 

.. 1,415,064 

1,302 932 

2,807,996 

5.06 

4.95 

6.0 L 

6.17 

6.14 

45-50 . 

.. 1,114,485 

1,061,447 

2,175,932 

4.39 

5.31 

4.48 

5.47 

5.14 

50-55 . 

.. 1,176,711 

1,121,511 

2,298,222 

4.03 

4,75 

4.76 

4.49 

4.03 

55-00 . 

.. 1,008,039 

987,939 

1,995 978 

4.02 

4.01 

. 3.79 

3.39 

3.96 

60-65 . 

.. 801,058 

812,596 

P61 4,254 

3.25 

3.05 

2.71 

3.19 

3.31 

65-70 . 

.. 550,055 

593,043 

1,143,098 

2.31 

2.03 

2.38 

2.47 

2.46 

75-115. 

.. 649,703 

810,321 

1,400,081 

2.96 

3.15 

3.12 

3.05 

3.03 

Unknown 1,165 

886 

2,025 

0.00 

0.00 

0.01 

0.01 

0.01 

Total . 

..25,045,506 

24,542 025 

49,587,531 : 

100.000 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

10.000 


MARRIED AND UNMARRIED 


The census returns showing the rate, of married people and unmarried 
in Japan proper were first compiled in 1880. The quinquennial figures 
are given below: — 

Married x Unmarried 



Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

1888 

7,419,953 

same 

12,587,369 

12,178,769 

1893 

7,612,764 

as 

13,292,538 

12,809,022 

1898 

7,979.858 

in 

14,093,234 

13,709,605 

1903 

8,229,152 

“Male’’ 

15,371,779 

14 902,055 

1908 

8,583,094 

column 

16,462,412 

15,958,931 


The percentage of married and unmarried 
follows : — 


Married 


per 100 people is as 


Unmarried 



Males 

Females 

Total 

Males 

Females 

Total 

1888 ... 

18.94 

18.94 

37.48 

31.78 

30.74 

62.52 

1893 ... 

18.39 

18.39 

30.78 

32.12 

31.10 

63.22 

1898 ... 

18.23 

18.23 

30.46 

32.21 

31.34 

63.54 

1903 ... 

17.61 

17.01 

35.22 

32.89 

31 89 

04.78 

1908 ... 

17.31 

17.31 

34.02 

33.20 

32.18 

65.38 


Marriages ani> Divorces 



Marriage 

Divorces 

Marriages, 
per 1,000 pop. 

Divorces 
per. 1,000 pop. 

1905,1. ... 

... 351,260 

60,179 

7.37 

1.26 

1906 

... 353,274 

65,510 

7 34 

1.36 

1907 

... 433,527 

61,193 

8.88 

1.50 

1908 

... 461,940 

60.376 

9.32 

1.22 

1909 

... 438,771 

59,118 

8.73 

134 
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Age of Marriage 


3900 1909 


Age 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

—15 ... . 

0 

875 

0 

219 

15—20 ... . 

27,041 

114,540 

22,185 

118,292 

20—25 ... . 

127,845 

144,712 

133,682 

184,092 

25—30 ... . 

101,343 

51,093 

151,928 

77,360 

30—35 ... . 

43,055 

18,421 

65,351 

31,572 

35—40 ... . 

20,155 

8,201 

27,861 

12,909 


BIRTH-RATES 


(Excluding Still-Births) 


Year 

Total 

Males 

Females 

Births Males per Still- 
per 100 100 females births 
}>eople born per 100 

1904... 

1,444,307 

740,241 

704,066 

3.06 

105.14 

9.21 

1905... 

1,457,039 

738,171 

718,868 

3.06 

102.68 

8.89 

1906... 

1,399,203 

728,768 

670,435 

2.91 

108.70 

9.67 

1907... 

1,621,973 

822,032 

799,941 

3.32 

102.76 

8.92 

1908... 

1,672,627 

855,339 

817,288 

3.37 

104.66 

8.86 

1909... 

1,705,877 

870,013 

835,864 

3.37 

104.10 

8.90 


Mules per 100 females 


Illegitimate per 100 
Legitimate 



Total 

Legitimate 

lllegiti- , 

mate Males 

Females Total 

1904 ... 

105.14 

105.27 

103.87* 10.25 

10.18 10.32 

1905 ... 

102.67 

102.87 

100.65 10.09 

9.98 10.10 

1906 ... 

108.68 

109.02 

105.35 9.96 

9.78 10.14 

1907 ... 

102.73 

102.84 

101.69 10.06 

10.00 10.12 

1908 ... 

104.63 

104.94 

101.58 10.24 

10.08 10.41 


Males 

DEATII-RATES 

Mortality of 
Deaths per males per 

Females Total 100 people 100 females 

1904 

. ... 524,670 

474,946 

999,621 

2.32 110.47 

1905 

. ... 544,197 

500,682 

1,044,855 

2.19 108.G9 

1906 

. ... 484,675 

476,672 

507,082 

961,550 

1.98 108.03 

1907 

. ... 517,197 

1,024,286 

2.10 101.20 

1908 

. ... 523,533 

514,572 

1,038,110 

1,099,797 

209 101.74 

1909 

. ... 555,623 

544,169 

2.18 102.1“ 



Aor of Deaths 



1 90S 1903 Per 1000 deaths 



r — 

Males 

JbVmaFs 

Total 

Total 

1908 

1903 

0—6 ... 

.. 204.243 

185,305 

389,51-8 

330,900 

378.41 

355.4 

6—10 ... 

.. 15,990 

16,940 

32,930 

26,339 

31.99 

28.3 

10-15 ... 

.. 8,851- 

12 901 

21,755 

17,464 

21.13 

18.8 

15-20 ... 

.. 15.965 

20,914 

36.879 

31,737 

35.82 

34.1 

20-25 ... 

.. 18,718 

22,181 

40,902 

37,350 

39.73 

40,1 

25-30 ... 

... 16,009 

20,326 

36,335 

32,896 

35.30 

35.3 
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1908 1903 Per 1 000 deaths 



Males 

Females 

Total 

Total 

1908 

1903 

30 ”35 ... 

... 14,073 

18,359 

32,432 

26,317 

31.50 

28.3 

35 -40 ... 

... 12,670 

15,319 

27,989 

28,390 

27.19 

30.5 

40 45 ... 

... 15,256 

14,981 

30,240 

25,355 

29.37 

27.2 

45 50 ... 

... 15,719 

12,755 

28,474 

32,209 

27.66 

34.6 

50-55 ... 

... 22,359 

16,854 

39,213 

38,442 

38.09 

41.3 

55—00 ... 

... 27,035 

20,408 

47,443 

45,070 

46.09 

48.4 

60-65 ... 

... 30,841 

23,929 

54,770 

48,743 

53.20 

52.3 

65-70 ... 

... 30,626 

26,133 

56,759 

50,332 

55.14 

51.1 

70-75 ... 

... 25,855 

26,329 

52,184 

59,035 

50.69 

63.4 

75 - no... 

... 43,501 

58,036 

101,537 

100,352 

98.63 

107.8 

Unknown 

41 

11 

52 

77 

0.05 

0.1 

Total ... 

... 517,755 

511,687 

1,029,442 

931,008 

1,000.00 

1,000.0 


POPULATION AND NUMBER OF HOUSEHOLDS IN 
CITIES, WITH NAMES OF MAYORS 


Citie3 

Akita 

Mayors 

( March 1st, 1916) 

T. Okubo 




Population 

(1912) 

36,249 

Households 

(1908) 

6,143 

Aomori 

T. Kudo 




47,075 

9,956 

Asahigawa 

G. Ichikn 




56,195 

7,341 

Fukui 

S. Yamashina ... 

. . . 



55,878 

10,099 

Fukuoka 

S. Ide 




95.423 

11,356 

Fukushima 

T. Ninomiya ... 




33,356 

5.538 

Gifu 

T. Hat tori 




50,872 

8,864 

Hakodate 

Y. Takenouchi ... 

... 



98.885 

20,463 

Hamamatsu 

S. Konishi 




40,960 

5,817 

Himeji 

O. Hori 




37,022 

9,714 

Hirosaki 

Y. Nagao 




38,448 

6,918 

Hiroshima 

M. Takeoka (Act.) 




159,000 

40,952 

Kagoshima 

T. Yamamoto ... 




75,907 

11,221 

Kanazawa 

T. Yamamori ... 




127,267 

28,613 

Kobe 

F. Kajima 




440,706 

96,539 

Kochi 

T. Fujisaki 




38,363 

8,014 

Kofu 

H. Kato 

... 


... 

54,672 

9,756 

Kokura 

N. Tatsuoka 




35,854 

4,682 

Kumamoto 

S. Yamada 




63,124 

14,722 

Kure 

T. Sawa.hara ... 

... 

- .. 


119,060 

21,678 

»Kurume 

T. Wakabayashi 




38,881 

5,486 

Kyoto 

H. Inouye 




508,068 

82,068 

Maebashi 

J. Kimura 




48,983 

7,832 

Marugame 

K. Fujiyoshi ... 




26,914 

7,285 

Mat-sumo to 

Y. Ori 




39,090 

6,873 

Matsuyama 

M. Nagai 




43,329 

9,072 

Matsuye 

Y. Takahashi ... 


... 


38,141 

8,333 

Mito 

S. Hasegawa ... 




42,388 

6,854 

Moji 

T. Nagai ... ... 



. . . 

71,977 

17,443 

Morioka 

U. Kitada 

. . • 



43,103 

6,210 

Nagano 

G. Makino 


• • • 


40,258 

7,113 

Nagaoka 

Y. Kawashima... 

... 


... 

39,354 

6,638 
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Mayors 

Population 

Households 

Cities 

(March 1st, 1915) 

0913) 

(1908) 

Nagasaki 

G. Takasaki 

160,450 

23,816 

Nagoya 

8. Sakamoto ... 

447,951 

84,438 

Kara 

II. Saijo 

38,169 

6,843 

Nawa 

J. Toma 

55,244 

9,022 

Niigata 

K. Okuchi 

65,674 

11,772 

Oita 

K. Goto 

36,452 

4,918 

Okayama 

I. Okada 

86,153 

16,114 

Ononiichi 

M. Nishimura ... 

31,105 

5,458 

Osaka 

S. Ikegami ... 

1,387,366 

278,777 

Otaru 

H. Watanabe ... 

92.830 

15,860 

Otsu 

8. Ogawa 

42,261 

6,1.07 

Saga 

Y. Noguchi 

36,094 

5,346 

Sakai 

H. Kumano 

67,399 

11,340 

Sapporo 

S. Aoki 

96,897 

11,295 

Sasebo 

M. Uchida 

89,936 

12,394 

Sendai 


97,131 

19,798 

Shidzuoka 

H. Nagashima 

61,488 

10,987 

Shimonoseki 

Y. Aoki 

70,755 

18,949 

Shuri 

A. Chibana 

24,102 

5,326 

Takamatsu 

T. lt.su mi 

41,837 

8,700 

Taka, oka 

K. Matsushima 

38,045 

7,588 

Takasaki 

N. Uchida 

42,305 

6,651 

Takata 

G. Kurn.ishi 

31,449 

5,099 

Tokushima 

S. Ichisaka 

. ... 69,629 

14,179 

Tokyo 

iM M# 

2,033,320 

512,090 

Tottori 

N. Fujioka 

37,278 

6,422 

Toyama 

M. Inouye 

64,822 

12,937 

Toy oh ash i 

K. Okuchi 

52,365 

11,073 

Thu 

M. Uchida 

46,708 

7,115 

Uji-Yamada 

Y. Fukuclii 

40,214 

7,089 

Utsunomiya 

It. Honda 

53,204 

9,691 

Wakamatsu 

S. Akivama 

39,834 

5,780 

UuiKUHJmna-K' n; 

Wakamatsu jr t * • • 

34,514 

4,964 

(Fukqoka-ken) 

W akayama 

K. Kato 

77,005 

16,838 

Yamagata 

T. Hayashi ... .. 

43,150 

7,338 

Yokkaichi 

M. lida 

33,812 

5,689 

Yokohama 

K. Ando 

396,101 

78,136 

Yokosuka 

0. Tatahe ... . 

71,511 

11,786. 

Yonezawa 

K. Sakai 

38,106 

6,187 

China 

JAPANESE ABROAD 

(At the end of June 1913) 

Males Females 

62,340 50,216 

Total 

112,556 

Amoy 

#p# 

1,099 444 

1,539 

Antung ... 

... 

3,693 3,135 

6,878 
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Mukden 




Males 

7,908 

Females 

6,061 

Total 

13,969 

Kwangtung 




26,188 

3,407 

20,974 

47,162 

Newchang 




2,951 

6,358 

Changchun 




3,430 

288 

2,778 

6,208 

Kirin and Tsitihar 




702 

990 

Harbin 




522 

891 

1,413 

Tientsin 




1,413 

532 

1,160 

2,573 

Peking 




404 

936 

Chefu 




714 

475 

1,189 

Shanghai 




5,368 

4,226 

9,594 

Nanking 




173 

101 

274 

Hongkong 




778 

715 

1,493 

Others 




6,827 

5,149 

11,976 

South Seas 




13,543 

5,833 

19,376 

Bangkok 




150 

58 

208 

Singapore 




2,017 

2,804 

4,821 

Batavia 




1,148 

1,274 

2,422 

Manila 




3,431 

846 

4,277 

Bombay 




127 

182 

309 

Calcutta 




216 

356 

572 

Sydney 




6,435 

214 

6,650 

Others 




19 

99 

118 

Asiatic Russia 




2,249 

2,441 

4,690 

Europe 




1,051 

151 

1,202 

Spain 




7 

2 

9 

Portugal 




2 

— 

2 

France 




93 

18 

111 

England 




431 

72 

502 

Belgium 




21 

7 

28 

Holland... ... 




4 

— 

4 

Germany 




381 

24 

405 

Austria-Hungary ... 




28 

2 

30 

Switzerland 



. . • 

7 

— 

7 

Italy 




13 

3 

16 

Russia 




57 

21 

78 

Sweden 




7 

3 

10 

u. a a 




123,425 

41,761 

183 

165,186 

New York 




1,962 

2,145 

San Francisco 




44,816 

6,716 

2,583 

51,522 

Seattle 




12,441 

15,024 

Chicago 




2,088 

186 

2,274 

Portland 




5,862 

788 

6,650 

Honolulu 




56,256 

31,305 

87,561 

Canada 




9,615 

2,637 

12,252 

Central and South Americas 



12,519 

3,481 

16,000 

Mexico 




2,572 

165 

2,737 

Brazil 




4,292 

3,075 

7,367 

Chile 




253 

16 

289 

Argentine 




240 

6 

246 

Peru ... . 




5,162 

224,742 

219 

5,381 

331,262 

Grand Total... , 

, ... 

... 

... 

06,520 
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NUMBER OF PASSPORTS ISSUED TO JAPANESE 
GOING ABROAD 




Males 

Females 

Total 

1904 

••• ••• ••• ••• ••• 

24,981 

2,396 

27.877 

1905 

•*i ••• ••• 

16,833 

2,633 

19,466 

1906 

• •• • • • ••• M* tlV 

53,471 

6,380 

58,851 

1907 

«•* ••• ••• ••• 

36,627 

7,000 

43,627 

1908 

* * • ••• ««« 

17,183 

4,161 

21,344 

1909 

••• ••• ••• ••• Ml 

12,801 

2,936 

15,740 

1910 

••• ••• ••• Ml ••• 

17,328 

4,571 

21,899 

1911 


23.964 

5,986 

29,950 

1912 

••• • 1 I ••• I M **• 

13,217 

7,594 

20,811 

1913 



35,955 

8,129 

44,084 


JAPANESE EMIGRANTS 


BY PROF. SIIIGETAKA STHGA 

According to the report of the Department of Foreign Affairs, the 
Japanese residing abroad, exclusive of those in China and Hongkong, about 
14,000, numbered 331 ,262 at the end of June 1013, but the actual number 
mu^t have reached about 400,000 as no small number leave Japan as stow- 
aways. The Japanese emigrants may be classified into five groups, i.e. 1. 
the South Si' as, 2. Hawaiian Is., 3. North America, 4. Latin America, 6. 
Australasia. 

1. The South Seas. — The term, called Man-yo in Japanese, has a dif- 
ferent meaning from that understood by Europeans, and comprises Singa- 

J iore, Malay Peninsula, Java, Sumatra, and Philippines, etc. In these is- 
ands some 17,000 Japanese reside, mostly employed in rubber plantations, 
as they own or lease 30,000 c ho of land, two-thirds of which being under 
rubber trees. Those who live in the vicinity of the Bay of Siam are car- 
rying on pearl fishery. 

2. Hawaiian Is.— 1 The emigrants number nearly 90,000, which are 
about one half of the total population in the islands. 17,000 of the emi- 

f rants in the city of Honolulu are mostly tradesmen, blit in other places the 
apanese are generally employed in sugar plantation, though some in Kona 
district are cultivating coffee plants. Hawaiian sea abounds in fish, and 
fishery is claiming the attention of a section of the Japanese. In short, 
the Japanese in Hawaiian Is. are playing an important pirt in the econo- 
my of the place, which could hardly have attained the present condition 
or prosperity but for the activity of the Japanese residents. No wonder 
that the trouble of racial problem is absent in these islands. 

3. North America. — Nearly 90,000 Japanese emigrants reside in the 
United States and 14,000 in the Dominion of Canada, most of them being 
engaged in farming, fishery or lumbering. More than one half of the 
Japanese in North America are found in the State of California, where 
their activity is shown in the domestic service of American families or in 
raising vegetables, fruits, and flowers or conducting hop plantation. 

4, Latin America. — This group includes Mexico, Central America and 
South America. The emigrants number 4,000 in Mexico, 7,000 in Peru, 
10,000 in Brazil and 1,000 in other countries. In Mexico their activity is 
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chiefly directed in business transactions and cultivation of coffee and 
cotton ; in Peru they are cultivating coffee and sugar, and in Brazil coffee 
and “dry field ” rice. The government of the State of San Paulo encour- 
ages the immigration of Japanese laborers, and offers some sorts of priv- 
ileges to the Japanese companies which supply them to the state. Some 
Japanese in Peru are pursuing fishery, and in Chili a company for ex- 
ploiting the marine wealth along the coast lias just been established. (See 
Chap. Fishery.) 

5. Australasia. — Including those employed at nickel mines in New 
Caledonia, the Japanese in this part of the Southern Hemisphere number 
nearly 10,000. 


FOREIGN VISITORS TO JAPAN (1913) 


British 

4,123 

American 

5,077 

German 

1.184 

French 

363 

Russian ... ... 

... 2,755 

Chinese 

7,786 

Italian 

59 


Austro-Hungarian ... 

88 

Dutch 

86 

Spanish ... 

74 

Portuguese 

70 

Others 

219 

Total 

21,886 


In 1912 and 1911 the numbers were 10,964 and 10,728 respectively. 
Of the total visitors in 19P! those who landed in Yokohama numbered 
7,005, those in Kobe 5,829, in Nagasaki 4,074, and in Tsuruga 1,384. 


FOREIGNERS IN JAPAN BY DISTRICTS 

Official returns put the number of foreign residents in Japan at the 
end of each year as follows ; — 

1911 


Districts 

1007 

190ft 

1909 

1910 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Tokyo 

4,977 

3,867 

2,922 

1,620 

1,126 

625 

1,787 

Ka.na.gawa 

6,322 

6,501 

6,716 

6,609 

4,434 

2,258 

6,692 

( )saka 

605 

723 

781 

756 

805 

94 

899 

Hyogo 

3,881 

3,775 

3,754 

3,150 

1,899 

906 

2,805 

Nagasaki 

1,523 

1,282 

1,290 

1,186 

760 

367 

1,127 

Total (inc. others)... 18,908 17,893 17,335 

Poreionsus in Japan pt 

14,897 10,133 

Nationality 

4,837 

14,970 

Nationality of for eigne 

rs numbering 

100 or above is 

1911 


Nationality 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Chineso 

12,273 

10.847 

9,858 

8,420 

6.086 

2,054 

8,145 

British 

2,293 

2,401 

2,468 

2,430 

1,562 

1,071 

2,633 

Americans 

1,624 

1.684 

1,627 

1,633 

925 

837 

1,762 

Germans 

665 

757 

775 

782 

572 

243 

815 

French 

498 

589 

602 

534 

312 

218 

530 

Russians 

164 

140 

130 

117 

72 

40 

112 

Portuguese 

169 

207 

226 

216 

130 

92 

222 

Swiss 

— 

109 

114 

113 

72 

43 

115 

Total (inc. others)... 

18,908 

17393 

17335 

14,897 

10,133 

4337 

14,970 
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LEGAL STATUS OF FOREIGNERS, NATURA- 
LIZATION, ETC. 

With some exceptions of no great significance the foreigners living in 
Japan enjoy the same status as native subjects, so far as rights and privi- 
leges are concerned. At the same time the foreigners are just as amenable 
to the criminal laws and punitive provisions of the realm as the Japanese. 
The exceptions mentioned above relate first to mining concessions which 
are granted only to native subjects or to companies formed according to 
Japanese laws. Foreigners may therefore enjoy the mining right by be- 
coming shareholders of a company so formed. Then certain companies or 
banks that stand in special relation to the Government, for instance the 
subsidized steamship companies as the Nippon Yusen Kaisha or the banks 
under special protection as the Bank of Japan, are not allowed to take 
foreigners as shareholders. In regard to the right of ownership of land, 
this right was denied to individual foreigners, but by the Law promulgated 
April 1910, this question has received radical modification. It imposes 
various restrictions on the foreign ownership of land, its follows: — (1) 
Hokkaido, Saghalicn and Formosa are exempted from the operation of the 
Law. (2) It is impossible for the right to he granted in any district 
declared to be reserved for purposes of national defence. (3) The Law 
makes it incumbent on any foreigner who owns land in a district newly 
declared to b* within a fortified zone to divost himself of that property 
within one year on pain of sequestration. (4) The Law only grants the 
right of ownership to those foreigners who maintain a household or lodg- 
ing in the country, or to those foreign juridical persons who keep an office 
here. (5) It compels any foreign landowner who may leave the country 
and thus fail to maintain a household or lodging to sell his property 
within five years on penalty of its reversion to the National Treasury. 
The date of putting the Law in operation still remains unfixed. 

Naturalization 

A foreigner may become a Japanese subject under this condition, viz., 
(l) That one has been domieikd in Japan for at least five years continu- 
ously; (2) is at least 20 years of age and possesses civil capacity according 
to the law of one’s native country; (3) is of good morals; (4) possesses 
property or ability to maintain oneself : (5) possesses no nationality or 
will lose it on being made a Japanese subject. 

A foreigner mav also become a Japanese subject by marrying a Japan- 
ese woman on condition of b.ing adopted into her family and assuming the 
family name of the wife, as did late La!'cadio Hearne who became a Jap- 
anese subject by complying with this formality and acquired new name, 
Koizumi Yakumo. Permission of the Home Minister is to be obtained in 
titis foim of naturalization, the condition required being very simple, i.e., 
'tiofttinuous residence or domicle in Jajan for at least one year, ai:d good 
morals. Another simple process of acquiring Japanese nationality consists 
in being adopted by Japanese subject. Naturalization record still remains 
comparatively insignificant, the hulk being supplied by Chinese living in 
Formosa* The Home Office’s report contains this list. 
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Marrying 


Reha- 



into family Adopter! 

Naturalized 

bilitated 

1906 

fM #f# IM 


4 

6 

1907 



2 1 

8 

1 

1908 

••• ,«t 

.. 1 2 

— 

2 

1909 


.. 1 — 

1 

5 

1910 


... 1 — 

15 

1 

1911 


.. 1 — 

1 

10 

N.1J. 

Cases of naturalization and rehabilitati 

on include 

families of 


principal persons concerned. 

Land Held Under Perpetual Lease 

The land held under perpetual lease by foreigners is a relic of the 
bygone days when the diplomacy of Japan was still in infancy. It con- 
stitutes a last blot in the escutcheon of Japanese juridical autonomy and 
is therefore regarded with much vexation by both the Government and 
general public. What makes this case especially galling is that the Muni- 
cipal corporations of Yokohama and elsewhere, where the perpetual lease 
plots exist are powerless, in view of the Hague Arbitration Committee 
(vide chapter on Diplomacy) to which the matter was referred in 11105, to 
impose any tax whatever beyond the r;nt which the holders of the per- 
petual lease pay according to the contract made about four decades ago. 
The area of these holdings is stated to be as follows in round numbers : — 


Place 

Entries 

Area 

Isvbo 

Rents 

Yen 

Tokyo 

45 

19,324 

5,746 

Osaka 

38 

3,764 

2,817 

Yokohama 

650 

335,907 

60,406 

Kobe 

154 

50,644 

13,821 

17,092 

Nagasaki 

237 

88 248 

Hakodate 

5 

5,510 

1,113 

Total 

1,129 

528,400 

100,995 


The above figures work out at the following rate, namely, 29.70 yen 
per tmbo in Tokyo; .32.01 in Osaka; 10.09 in Yokohama; 27.03 in Kobe; 
19.04 in Nagasaki, and 20.02 in Hakodate. Principal entries classified by 
national hies, the areas held are as follows : — 



Tsubo 

British 

216,713 

American 

97,770 

German . 

53,014 

French 

48,271 

Swiss 

20,505 



CHAPTER V 

IMPERIAL COURT 

(ALSO DECORATION, PEERS, ETC.) 

The Coronation Ceremony 

The Coronation ceremony of 1 L I. M. Yoshihito that was postponed 
owing to the lamented demise of the Empress-Dowager in April 1914 is to 
take place on Nov. 10th next. So far as gorgeous display and historic sig- 
nificance are concerned, it will certainly throw into shade all similar func- 
tions that have ever been carried out in Japan. Old Courtiers who were 
privileged to attend the hastily prepared Coronation Ceremony of Emperor 
Mciji must witness the coming function with enthusiasm and emotions, 
for thoy remember too well how, for more that ten centuries, the military 
classes usurped the sovereign power and the successive Emperors were 
even denied not unfrequently means of celebrating their accession. 

The Coronation program extends seventeen days, as follows: — 
ist day. Their Majesties leave Palace, escorting the Imperial 
Tabernacle and start for Kyoto, stopping overnight at Nagoya. 2nd day. 
Leavo Nagoya and reach Kyoto where they remain at the Kyoto Palace 
during the Ceremony. 3rd day. Rest. 4th day. The Ceremony is 
conducted at the Shishinden Hall, their Majesties being dressed on the 
occasion a la Japonau. 'Jhe Emperor reads a Rescript and the Prime 
Minister and the Doyen of Corps Diplomatique offer congratulatory 
addresses. Then the ceremonial mkf made from the rice produced at the 
two Service plots in Aichi and Kagawa and the products from the two 
provinces are served to their Majesties and to all the dignitaries attending 
the Ceremony, the august function ending with ancient music and 
dancing, 5th & 6th days are occupied with the most solemn Daijo-e rite 
of making offering of rice from the sacred plots and other ceremonial 
products to the Imperial Ancestors. 

On the evening of 6th and 7th days at the Kyoto Palace and the 
Detached Palace at Nijo Coronation banquets will be given to all the 
native and foreign dignitaries and their wives present. 

8th to 10th days will be devoted by their Majesties to visiting the 
two Great Shrines at Yamada, Ise, and returning to Kyoto on the iith, they 
will visit next on the five following days the mausolea of Jimmu Tenno, 
Meiji Tenno, Komei Tenno, Ninko Tenno, and Kokaku Tenno. 

17th day. Escorting the Imperial Tabernacle, their Majesties leave 
Kyoto for Tokyo and, with an intermediate rest at Nagoya, return to the 
Imperial residence on the 18 th. Besides some rites and observances at 
Court, the program in Tokyo will consist of a Grand Military Review at 
Aoyama and a similar Naval Display at Yokohama, a banquet at Court 
and the visit of their Majesties to the congratulation ceremony which the 
Citizens are to hold in honor of this memorable occasion, 
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REIGNING SOVEREIGN 

His Imperial Majesty Yoshihito, the 122nd Emperor of Japan, was 
born on August 31st, 1879, and is a third son of the late Emperor Meiji. 
His Majesty was declared Crown Prince on Nov. 3rd, 1889 and succeeded to 
the Throne July 30th, 1912 and married Princess Sadako on May 
10th, 1900. 

Sadako, the Empress, was born June 25th, 1884, and is a 4th daughter 
of the late Prince Kujo, a noble of the 1st rank. 

Children 

Hirohito, Michinomiya, first son of the Emperor, born April 29th, 
1901 ; proclaimed Crown Prince on Sept. 9th, 1912 and appointed Lieu- 
tenant in the Army and Sub-Lieutenant in the Navy on Oct. 31st, 1914. 

Yasuhito, Atsunomiya, second son of the Emperor, born June 25th, 
1902 j is pupil of tfie Peers’ School. 

Nobuhito, Terunomiya, third son of the Emperor, born January 3rd, 
1905 ; is pupil of the Peers’ School ; assumed the title of Prince Takamatsu 

in 1913. . 

Sisters or the Emperor Living 

Masako, Princess Tsune, married Prince Takoda on 27th April, 1908. 

Fusako, Princess Kane, married Prince Kitashirakawa on 29th April, 
1909. 

Nobuko, Princess Fumi, married Prince Assika on Gth May, 1910. 

Toshiko, Princess Yasu, married Prince Higashi-Kuni in May, 1915. 

IMPERIAL FAMILIES 

Fushimi.— The House is the oldest of all the princely families, having 
been founded in the 14th Century by a son of Gohanazono Tenno, the 
101st Emperor. Prince Sadanaru, head, 21st of the line, and son of the 
late Prince Kuni-iye, was born April 28th, 1858; took part in the Japan- 
China War as a Brigade commander; represented Japan on the occasion 
of the coronation ceremony of Tsar Nicholas II., 1896; commanded the 
First Army Division at the battle of Nan-shan May 20th, 1904 and was 
decorated with 2nd class Golden Kite; promoted full General in June; 
attended the St. Louis Exhibition 1904 ; member of the Supreme Council 
of War 1905; Imperial mission to the St. James Court 1907 ; attended the 

f raud funeral ceremony of China 1909 ; Honorary President of the Anglo- 
apanese Exhibition 1910 and attended the funeral of the late King 
Edward VII. 1910; Grand Master of the Imperial Funeral April 14th, 
1912 ; Lord Keeper of the Privy Seal December, 1912 ; granted the title of 
Marshal in January, 1915. Res. Kioi-cho, Koj„ Tokyo. 

Princess Toshiko, consort of the Prince, daughter of the late Prince 
Taruhito Arisugawa, was b. May 21st, 1858 : married to the Prince Oct. 
6th, 1876. 

Issue; —two sons and a daughter (Marchioness Yamanouchi). 

Prince Hiroyasu, Kear-Adm., 1st son, born Oct. 16th, 1875; 
succeeded to the House of Prince Kwacho Apr. 23rd, 1883, but 
returned to the present house on Jan, 16th, 1904 ; studied in the 
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Naval Academy and m Germany, was wounded on board the Mikasa 
at the Battle of Yellow Sea, Aug., 1904 ; granted 4th class Golden 
Kite ; studied in England 1909 30 ; Captain Takachiho 1910; Rear- 
Adm. ’IB, Res. as above. 

Princess Tsuneko, consort of Prince Hiroyasu, a daughter of the 
late Prince Yoshihisa Tokugawa, was born Sept. 23rd, 1832; 
married Jan. 9th, 1890. 

Issue -.-four sons and three daughters. 

Prince Kuniyoshi, 2nd son of Prince Sadanaru, was b. in March, 1880. 
Princess Fumihide, 7th daughter of Prince Kuni-iye and sister to 
Prince Sadanaru, was b. in 1844, and is an abbess at the Enjo-ji 
temple, Nara-ken. 

Arisugawa. - The House was founded by Prince Yoshikoto (1603-38 
a.d.) son of the 106th Emperor. The late Prince, 10tli of the line, died in 
July 1913 without leaving a male issue, his only son having preceded him 
while a naval cadet at Edajima. With the death tof the two widow 
Princesses, the House would become extinct in the ordinary course, but in 
view of the special relation in which the House stands to the Court, the 
reigning Emperor has ordered his third son Nobuhito to become a future 
head of the House. Res. Sanncn-cho, Koj., Tokyo. 

Dowager Princess Yasuko, 4th daughter of the late Marquis Mayeda, 
born Feb. 8th, 1864 ; married to the late Prince, Dec. 11th, 1880. 

Issue a son who died April ’08 and a daughter (Princess Isako) 
who married in ’08 to Prince Yoshihisa Tokugawa. 

Dowager Princes Tadako, 7th daughter of the late Count Mizoguehi, 
born May 12th, 1855; married to the Prince Nori-hito, 9th of the line; 
widow in 1895. 

Kan-in. — The House was founded by Prince Nao-hito (170.8-52 A/D.) 
eldest son of the 113th Emperor whose 6th son ascended the Throne as 
Koknku Tenno, the present head being the 6th of the line. Prince Koto- 
hito, head, son of Prince Kuni-iye Fusliimi and younger brother of Prince 
Sadanaru Fnshimi, was born Sent. 22nd, 1865 ; studied at the Mil. Boys 
School 77-81 and at French mil. school, ’82-91 ; Major at the time of the 
Japan-China War ; Lieut.-Col. ’95; Maj.-Gen. ’01; Lieut.-Gencral (Cav.) 74, 
and took part in the recent War under Marshal Oyama ; appointed Com- 
mander of the 1st Army Division Feb. 1906 and grand 2nd class Golden 
Kite; Full General, and Supreme Councillor of War, Nov. ’12; is Hon. 
President of the Red Cross Society. Res. Nagata-cho, Koj., T. 

Brincess Chieko. consort, 2nd daughter of the late Prince Sanemi 
Sanjo, was May 25th, 1872; married to the Prince Dec. 19th, 1891. 

Issue: — a son and five daughters. 

Higashi-Fushimi.— (formerly Komatsu) Prince Yorihito, younger 
brother to Princes Fusliimi and Kan-in, 17th son of the late Prince 
Kuni-iye, was b. Sept. 19th, 1867; studied in England and France ’84-90; 
was second in command on board the cruiser Chiton • which with the Tsu- 
shima bombarded and sank the Russian cruiser Nnvic at Korsakof', 
Saghalien, Aug. 20th, 1904 ; Captain of the armored cruiser Ka&ugdy Jan., 
1905 ; attached to the Naval Staff Board ’06 ; 3rd class Golden Kite ; Rear 
Adm. ’09; Yioe-Adm. ’13; attended coronation ceremony of King George 
Y. with his consort. Res. l ame-ike, Akasaka, Tokyo. 
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Princess Kaneko, consort , 1st daughter of the lato Prince Tomosada 
Iwakura ; was b. Aug. 20th, 1870, married on Pel*. 10th, 1898. 

Issue : — none. 

Kwacho.— Prince Hirotada, 4th of the line, head, 2nd son of Prince 
Hiroyasu Fushimi ; was h. Jan. 20th, 1902 ; made to succeed to the House 
in 190k in exchange for his father who had represented it. 

Res. Mita I)ai-maohi, Tokyo. 

Yamashina.— Prince Takehiko, 3rd of the line, head, 1st son of the 
late Prince Kikumn.ro ; was horn Feb. 13th, 1898. He has four brothers 
and one sister. Res. Fujimi-clio, Koj., Tokyo. 

Dowager Princess Tsuneko, mother, 5th daughter of the late Prince 
Tadayoshi Shimazu ; was b. Feb. 7th, 1874 ; married to the late Prince Nov. 
26th, 1902 ; widow ’08. 

Kaya.— Prince Tsunenori, 2nd of the line, head, 1st son of the late 
Prince Kuninori ; was b. Jan. 27th, 1900. The? Prince has two sisters. 

Res. Kyoto. 

Dowager Princess Yoshiko, eldest daughter of the late Marquis Daigo j 
was b. Oct. 20th, 1865 ; married to the late Prince 1892 ; widow 1910. 

Kuni. —Prince Kuniyoshi, 2nd of the line, head, 3rd son of the late 
Prince Asahiko ; Maj.-Gen.; was In July 23rd, 1873; Sub-Lieut. 1897; was 
attached to Gen. Kuroki’s Staff during the Russo-Japan War as Major 
(Inf.) and was granted 4th class Golden Kite; Colonel in ’08, studied in 
Germany ’07 10 ; Maj.-Gen. ’13. Res. Ichibancho, Tokyo. 

Princess Chikako, consort. 7th daughter of the late Prince Tadayoshi 
Shimazu; was b. Oct. 19th, 1879; married on Dec. 13th, 1899; travelled 
through Europe ’09-10. 

Issue :—three sons and three daughters. 

Prince Taka, 5th son of the late Prince Asahiko; was b. 1876 in 
Kyoto ; Acting Grand Custodian of the Great Shrine of Ise. Married in 
1905 Lady Shizuko daughter of Viscount Minase. Res. Kyoto. 

Issue: — a son and two daughters. 

Nashimoto.— Prince Morimasa, 2nd of the line, head, Maj.-Gen.; 4th 
son of the late Prince Asahiko ; was b. March 9th, 1874; Sub-Lieut. ’97; 
on the outbreak of the recent War hurried back from France where he 
was studying at a military academy ; was attached to General Oku’s Staff 
as Capt. of Infantry ; Major 1906 ; Lieut.-Col. ’08 ; granted 4th class Golden 
Kite ; Colonel ’00. He started for Europe April, 1907 to resume his study, 
returning home July, ’09. Res. Aoyama Kitamachi, Tokyo. 

Princess Itsuko, consort, and daughter of Marquis Nabeshima ; was b. 
Feb. 2nd, 1882 ; married Nov. 28th, 1900, and made tour in Europe ’80 -89. 

Issue:— 2 daughters. 

Kitashirakawa.— Prince Narihisa, 3rd of the line, head, 2nd son of the 
late Prince Yoshihisa ; was b. April 18th, 1887 ; and married with Princess 
Fusako, 7th daughter of the late Emperor Meiji, b. Jan. 28th, 1890. Is 
Captain of Artillery. Res. Takanawa Minami-cho, Tokyo. 

Issue:— a son and two daughters. 

Dowager Princess Tomiko, mother, adopted daughter of the latfe 
Prince Hisamitsu Shimazu ; was b. Aug. 8th, 1862 ; widow in 18J5, 
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Prince Narihisa has two more brothers and four sisters of whom the 
eldest was married to the son and heir of Count Kanroji in 1904, and the 
second Princess Tukeko to Count Hoshina in 1911. 

Komatsu. Dowager Princess Yoriko, consort of the late Prince Aki- 
hito Komatsu ; 1st daughter of the late Yorishige Arima ; was b. June 18th, 
1852 ; and married Nov. 6th. 18U9 ; widow Feb. 18th, 1903. 

Res. Hashiba, Asakusa, Tokyo. 

Takeda. - Prince Tsunehisa, Major, Cavalry; was b. ’82 ; eldest son of 
the late Prince Kita-shirakawa. The house was newly created on March 
30th, ’06. He married Princess Masako, 6th daughter of the late Emperor 
Meiji, b. Sept. 30th, 1888 ; was decorated with 5th class Golden Kite. Res. 
Takanawa Minami-cho, Tokyo. 

Issue son. 

Asaka. Prince Yasuhiko, Capt., Infantry ; was b. ’87 ; 8th son of the 
late Prince Kuni ; the House having been newly created on March 30th. 
06: married with Princess Nobuko, 8th daughter of the late Emperor 
Meiji, b. Aug. 7th, 1891. 

Res. Takanawa Nishi-dainmchi, Tokyo. 

Issue : -• two sons and a daughter. 

Higashi-Kuni. Prince Naruhiko, Capt., Inf., 9th son of the late 
Prince Kuni ; was b. ’87 in Kyoto. Was ordered by the late Emperor on 
Nov. 3rd, ’06 to set up the House ; married in May, 1915 Princess Toshiko, 
youngest sister to the Emperor, b. May 11th, 1896. 

T1IE IMPERIAL PROPERTY LAW 

The Law as gazetted in Dec. 1910 and put in force from January the 
following year provides that the land and other property belonging to the 
Emperor are divided into Hereditary and Personal property, and that for 
all the judicial proceedings afiect'ng the property the Minister of the Im- 
perial Household is held responsible. The ordinary civil or commercial 
law can he applicable to the property only when it does not conflict with 
the Imperial House Law and the present law. No Hereditary landed 
estate can he newlv used for any other purpose except those of public 
utility, or undertakings sanctioned by the Emperor. The property of the 
members of the Imperial House is subject to levy when it does not con- 
flict with the House Law or the present law. However this does not 
apply to the estates belonging to the Grand Empress Dowager, Empress 
Dowager, Empress, Heir Apparent, his consort, eldest son and that son’s 
consort, and other unmarried Imperial members who have not yet attained 
to their majority. 

PROPERTY OWNED BY THE IMPERIAL COURT 

Owing to insufficient date obtainable on this subject anything like re- 
liable e.dimate is out of question. So far as it is known the Court owns 
2,170,000 cho (about 5,425,000 acres) of dwelling land, forests and plains 
(divided into hereditary and ordinary property), shares of the Bank of 
Japan, 60,660; the Specie Bank, 60,400; the Industrial Bank of Japan, 
10,000; the Formoaau Bank, 2,522; the Nippon Yusen Kaisha, 80,550 
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Tokyo Gas, 2,000 (new); Tokyo Ehctric Light, 5,829; Fuji Paper Mill, 
10,000; Nippon Fishery, 500; Oriental Development, 5,000 ; former Nippon 
Railway Co., 27,090; former Hokkaido Coal At Railway, 27,090; Imperial 
Hotel, 4,400; Hokkaido Colliery At Steamship, 41,586. Then there are 
¥20,000,000 voted by the Imperial Diet in 1895 transferred out of the Chinese 
Indemnity to the stock fund, and ¥20,000,(00 war bonds snbserihed by 
the Court on the occasion of the late war. The civil list that had remained 
stationary during the two decades at Y 3,000,000 was inerea, ed to 4,500,000 
in 1910. All these properties are estimated roughly at ¥500 millions. 

IMPERIAL MAUSOLEA AND TOMBS 

In conformity with the principle of the ancestor- woi ship cult observed 
both by Court and people, sj ecial attention is devoted by the Imperial 
Household for preserving and keeping in due state the mausolea and 
tombs of the Emperors and members of the Imperial family. These num- 
ber over 2,000 counting from the founding of the country, hut the renting 
places of only 490 of them have been identified or officially fixed, includ- 
ing the “three deities” of the “age of gods,” 198 mausolea for 115 Em- 
perors, 8 crowned Empresses, 48 Empress-consorts, 3 Empress- Do wagers, 
and so on. 

DECORATIONS 

Seven kinds of decorations exist in Jaj an, namely the Grand Cordon 
of Crysanthemum granted only on holders of tlu* (hard Order of Merit, 
the Grand Cordon of the Rising Sun and Paulownia granted on holders 
of 1st class Merit, Order of the Rising Sun (1st -5th grade), Order of the 
Sacred Treasure (lst-8th grade), Order of the Crown (lst-8th grade and 
only for women), Order of Paulownia (7th-8th grade), and lastly the 
military Order of the (ro’deu Kite ( 1 st-7 1 h grade i. 

The Golden Kite carries an annuity, ranging from 1,500 ym a year 
granted on a holder of the 1st grade and 100 yen grunted on a holder of 
the 7th and lowest class. 

Then there are the Blue-ribbon medal conferred on ordinary people 
who distinguish themselves in the cause of public utility ; the Green- ribbon 
medal to be conferred on those distinguished for filial piety, and the Red- 
ribbon medal conferred on those who rescue human lives at the peril of 
their own. 

The Grand Order of Merit and Grand Cordon of the Crysanthemum, 
the highest honor accessible to Japanese, have been invested on the follow- 
ing personages, exclusive of Imperial Princes and mentioning only those 
who are alive: — 

Holders ok the Grand Order 

Marshal Prince Yamagata, (with Collar); Marshal Prince Oyama, 
(with Collar) ; Marquis Matsukata; Marquis lnouye; Prince Tokudaiji : 
Admiral Count Togo. 

Holders of the 1st Grand Golden Kite 

General Vise. Hasegawa; Admiral Baron Ijuin ; Admiral Kamimura; 
Admiral Baron Kataoka ; Marshal Vise. Kawamura; Marshal Prince 
Oyama; General Count Terauchi; Admiral Count Togo ; Marshal Prince 
Yamagata ; Admiral Count Yamamoto ; Marshal Count Oku. 
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Decorations Granted each 

Year 


Kind 

G.O. 

1st class 

2nd cl iss 

3rd class 

4th class 

6th class 

Year 

O.O. G.O. 

it. RS S <J. 

^R S. S. O.' R S. 8. 0. 

RS. s. d. 

R.S. 8. C. 

1912. 

.. 1 

— 

3 1 16 - 

7 24 — 

5 167 - 

- 16 632 — 

7 1,460 1 

1913 

W 

.. 2 

2 

1 4 12 1 

10 35 - 

6 235 - 

- 6 889 — 

10 2,069 — 


6th class 

7th class 


8th class 




R.S. 

S. C. 

P. 8. 

0. 

F- t 

O. Total 

1912. 


8 

614 3 

127 2,494 

— 

385 1,010 

— 6,880 

1913 


6 

612 2 

6 3,762 

— 

26 704 

— 8,387 


Note : 

-0 O —Grand Order. 
Crysauthemum 

C C — Crysanthemum Collar. G 0.— Grand Cordon 

R.— Rising 8un and Paulowma. R S.— Rising Sun. 


S.— Sacred Treasure. O.— Crown. F. Paulowma. 

Holders or the Golden Kite (Military Honor) 

l<d class 2nd 3rd 4tli 5th 6th 7th Total 

191 2 ______ g 6 

1913 — — _ _ _ 9 9 

Total (from the beginning) 14 68 407 1,819 2,288 3,246 68,449 66,291 

WiT 0^913)^ Total } ¥2l ’ 0(X) 68 ' 000 284,900 909,500 706,100 650,000 6,844,000 8,484,400 

THE PEERAGE AND RANKS 

Though the Peerage as a distinct social rank dates only from 1884, it 
practically existed from ancient tunes, courtiers or Kuge and feudal princes 
or Daimyd of olden days corresponding to the Peers of to-day. The 
Peerage is subdivided into five grades, viz. Prince, Marquis, Count, 
Yiscount, and Baron. By origin the Japanese Peers may be classified into 
four distinct groups, i.e., those who are descendants of the former courtiers 
or Kuut ; descendants of the former Daimyd ; those created Peers in recent 
time, and finally Korean Peers who were created after the annexation. 
The two first are therefore Peers of older origin and the latter are new 
Peers. As yet Japan has no life-peers, all the Peers being hereditary. 
The number of Peers and its movement are shown in the following list - 



I*i nice 

Marqms 

Count 

Viscount 

Baron 

Total 

1912 

. ... 17 

37 

99 

374 

386 

913 

1913 

. ... 17 

37 

99 

376 

388 

917 


Japan, as well as China, possesses a peculiar system of nominal honors 
awarded to persons of meritorious service, or rather to public servants. 
It is called “ikai” or “ kurai,” generally translated as * Court rank.” 
It has no outward badge to represent it. It is graded into eight classes, 
but as each grade has a senior and a junior degree, the gradations may 
be considered to number 14 in all. This “ ikai ” is given only to Japanese 
subjects, and it serves a convenient purpose in determing precedence, 
When there are no decorations or other conventional marks to settle it* 
Thus a holder of a junior degree of the 3rd grade of “ ikai ” is entitled to 
take precedence over one whose “ ikai ” is a senior degree of the 4th grade. 
A Cabinet Minister generally holds “ ikai ” of the 3rd grade, senior or 
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junior as the case may bo: the “ ikai ” of a Vico -Minister of State is 
generally that of the 4th grade, junior or senior. And a gentleman 
holding a 4th or higher grade “ ikai ” receivers, even when he is no longer 
in Government service, iuvitation on occasions of State festivals, as, for 
instance, the Birthday ball. A heir of a Peer receives as a matter of 
courtesy a 5th grade junior “ ikai ” as soon as he reaches majority. A 
large number of wealthy merchants possess “ ikai ” in consideration of 
their contributions of money for public purposes. 

IMPERIAL PROTECTION OF THE PEERS 

Tho protection accorded by the Court to Peers of the Kuyf extraction 
has been quite munificent, as might well he expected from the miserable 
existence which they had to endure in common with their Imperial 
masters for several centuries. In 1894 yen 2,009,000 were granted on the 
Kaye courtiers, i.e. 5 princes (Princes Sanjo and Iwakura declining), 12 


Marquises, 31 Counts, and 82 Viscounts, as follows : 


5 Princes 

(each 

yen 40.000) 

200,000 

12 Marquises 

( „ 

„ 40,000) 

300,000 

31 Counts 

( .. 

( 

„ 30,000) 

620,000 

82 Viscounts 

„ 10,000) 

820,000 

Total 


2,000,000 


To provide against the Peers wasting the grant, it was kept in custody 
of the Imperial Household, anti twice in a year £ of the interests was 
handed, the remaining \ put aside for 15 years ended Mar. ’09. 

At present an Imperial grant of money is confined only to Peers newly 
created for distinguished service, the amount being yen 15,000 for a Barony. 

Peers of all classes are under obligation to set apart a certain portion 
of their property as heredity property. 

PRECEDENT AT COURT ACCORDING TO RANK 

The precedent at Court was throughly readjusted In Feb., 1915. The 
grades have been subdivided into ten, beginning with holders of the 
Grand Orders of Merits and ending with holders* of the lowest decora- 
tions or Court rinks. More or less readjustment in precedent has also 
been effected, but on the whole what was informally regulated has now- 
received definite arrangement. 

1st Gradk 

1. Holders of the Grand Orders of Merit: (1) Grand Cordon of 
Chrysanthemum with Collar; (2) Grand Cordon of Chrysanthemum. 

2. Prime Minister. 

3. President of the Privy Council. 

4. Veteran Statesmen accorded treatment due to Minister of State. 

5. Marshals; Admirals of Fleet; Ministers of State; Minister of Im- 
perial Houshold ; Lord Keeper of the Privy Seal. 

0. Governor-General of Chosen. 

7. Ex-Prime Ministers and ex-Presidoiits of Privy Council accorded 
treatment due to their former offices. 

8. Ex-Ministers of State, ex-Ministurs of Imperial Household and 
ex-Lord Keepers of Privy Seal, accorded treatment due to their 
former offices. 
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9. Vice-President of the Privy Council. 

10. Full Generals; Full Admirals; Privy Councillors. 

11. Officials of Shvnniu rank. 

12. Presidents of the Houses of Peers and of Representatives. 

13. Holders of 1st class Order of Rising Sun and Paulo vmia. 

14. Holders of 1st class Order of Golden Kite. 

15. Those accorded treatment due to > In until rank 
Id, Peers bearing title of Prince. 

17. Junior grade of 1st Court rank. 

IS. Holders of 1st class Orders of Merit: (1) Grand Cordon of Rising 
Sun ; (2) Sacred Treasure; /3) the Crown. 

2nd Graph 

19. 1st class Koto In can. 

20. Vice-Presidents of the Houses of Peers and of Representatives* 

21. Lord-in- Waiting of the Jako Hall. 

22. Marquises. 

23. Senior grade of 2nd Court rank. 

3rd Graph 

24. 2nd class Kotolwan. 

25. Holders of 2nd class Order of Golden Kite. 

26. Lord-in-Waiting of the Kinkei flail. 

27. Those accorded treatment due to Chokunin rank. 

28. Counts. 

29. Junior grade of 2nd Court rank. 

30. Holders of 2nd class Orders of Merit: (1) Manifold rayed Rising 
Sun; (2) Sacred Treasure; (3) Crown. 

31. Viscounts. 

32. Senior grade of 3rd Court rank. 

33. .Junior grade of 3rd Court rank. 

34. Holders of 3rd class Order of Golden Kite. 

35. Holders of 3rd class Orders of Merit: (l) Middle Cordon of Rising 
Sun ; (2) Sacred Treasure ; (3} Crown. 

36. Barons. 

37. Senior grade of 4th Court rank. 

38. Junior grade of 4th Court rank. 

4th Grape 

39. Members of the Houses of Peers and of Representatives. 

40. 3rd class Kotokwan. 

41. Those accordod treatment due to above rank. 

42. Holders of 4th Order of Golden Kite. 

43. Holders of 4th Order of Merit : (1) Small Cordon of Rising Sun; (2) 
Sacred Treasure ; (3) Crown. 

44. Senior grade of 5th Court rank. 

45. Junior grade of 5th Court rank, 

5tii Grade 

46. 4th class Kotokwan. 

47. Those accorded treatment due to above rank. 

48. Holders of the 5th Order of the Golden Kite. 

49. Holders of the 5th Orders of Merit: (1) Double-rayed Rising 
Sun ; (2) Sacred Treasure ; (3) Crown. 



CHAPTER VI 

WHO’S WHO IN JAPAN 

(Abbrev. T.=Tokvo; Oka. —Osaka; K'to. = Kyoto ; in Tokyo, — F.= 
Fukagawa, IIg. = Hongo, Koi. — Koishikawa, Koj. — Kojimachi, Ky. — Kyo- 
bashi, Nib.==Nihombashi, S. = Shiba, U. = Ushigome.) 

Abe, hohy Prof, in the Waseda Univ., b. *05 in Fukuoka-ken ; studied 
in the Doshisha, Kyoto ; then a pastor and afterward studied at Hartford 
College ami at Glasgow ; Principal of the Doshisha Middle School, which 
he resigned and was for some years connected with several schools in 
Tokyo, finally engaged by the Wanda, Univ., where he has charge of 
Athletic Association. Authority on social politics and wrote several books. 
Add. Zoshigaya, mar Tokyo. 

Abe, Ko , Ex-Gov. of Tokyo, b. ’48 in Morioka, Twate-ken, and entered 
civil service early in Meiji era either at the head office or in the provinces; 
Director of Shrines and Temples Bureau mean while M.P. for his 

native place in ’92 ; Governor of Chiba , 99-’01. Governor of Niigata ; 01-’()o, 
which he resigned to be nominated Member of the House ;/ Peers, was 
again Governor of Niigata ’05 to be transferred to Gov. of Tokyo in 
February ’08, and retired Dec. ’12. Add Oioho, near Tokyo. 

Abe, 77/jco, b. in '49 at Toyohaslii, Aichi-kon. entered .Keiogijiku in 
Y>8 ; was its teacher for sonm years, then at the Imp. Univ., Tokyo, when 
ho was 22 years old; visited U.S.A. in 77 under Viscount (then M,r.) 
Tanaka, Privy Councillor; resigned Gov. post and started the Meiji Life 
Insurance Company the following year ’81 ; then founded ten years later 
the Meiji Fire Insurance Co., pioneer concerns in Japan. He is president 
of the two. Add. Mita, Sbiba, Tokyo. 

Abe, Tnjiro, Maj.-Gon., Chief of Mil. Fortification Bureau ; 1>. 1801 in 
Niigata ; Sub-Lieut, of Engineering Corps ’72, studied at Military Staff 
Col. ’87 89, then attached to the Staff Office; was Chief of staff of 2nd* Depot 
Div. during the late Russo-Ja.pan War; Com. of Japanese Garrison at 
Tientsin ’07, then Commander of Tsushima Garrison. Add. War Office. 

Adachi, Aizo, Lt.-Gen., Inspector of Commissariat, War Office; b. in 
’63 in Tokushima ; artillery Sub-Lieut. ’83, student of the Staff Col. ’88-91, 
was Com. 11th Keg. during Kusso-Jn.pan War. Chief Staff of 12th 
Division, then Commander of Garrison of Pescadores, Formosa ; present 
post Ml. Add. War Office. 

Adachi, Knn>, M.P. ; b. ’04 in Kumamoto; went to Korea and 
established several newspapers to promote the Japanese interest in the 
peninsula ; made great efforts in regard to the organization of Kokken-to 
(political party); elected M.P. for five times; granted 4th class Merit of 
Rising Sun. Acid. Tsukudo-Hachiman, Ushigome, Tokyo. 

Adachi, Kwan , Surg.-Gen. (ret.), was b. 42 in Shizuoka, put on retired 
list in about 1902, Add. Higashi Gokencho, Ushigome, Tokyo. 
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Adachi, Minc-ichiro , D.C.L. (Japan), Minister to Mexico, was b. ’69 in 
Yamagata-kcn, graduated law of the Imp. Tokyo Univ. in ’92, attach^ in ! 92, 
sent to Rome in ’93, r. moved to Paris in ’97, relieved of the post in ’03 and 
attached to the head office, was in suite Peace Envoy to Portsmouth in ’05, 
decorated with 3rd class Rising Sun with annuity in ’06 for service in con- 
nection with the War. He was senior Councillor at head office before the 
transfer to Councillor of Paris Embassy ’08, then the present post ’13. Add. 
Japanese Legation, Mexico. 

Adachi, Taro, Dir. Iwaki < "oil. Co. h . *51, in Choshu, Dir. of former 
Nippon R’ly Co. ’90-97, of former Seoul-Fuzan R’ly Co. 04-07. Add. Kami 
Rokubancho, Kojimachi, Tokyo. 

Adachi, Tsunayuki , ex- Inspector-General of the Metropolitan Police 
Board, b. in Satsuma, ’59 ; filled post of chief Police Commissioner at several 
province ; was appointed Director of the Police Bureau, Home Office in ’01 ; 
the post of the Inspector- General he had to resign in Oct. ’03 in consequence 
of the memorable anti-peace agitation Sept. 5th. Add. Nishi-kata-machi, 
Hongo, Tokyo. 

Aiba, Yosabvro, novelist, nom de plume Koson b. ’55 ; is a prominent figure 
among the contemporary novelists, reputed for his light and delicate style ; 
was connected for a while with the Yvmiuri Sh inbun, and now a regular con- 
tributor to the Tokyo Atahi. His chief works are Muratake , Kasano- Yuki, 
and some others. Add. Asahi Office, Tokyo. 

Akaboshi, Tent a. Gov. of Yamaguchi ; b. ’68 in Kumamoto ; grad. Law, 
Imp. Tokyo Uriiv. ’96 ; on duty at District Taxation Offices ’97-8, Councillor 
of Justice Dep’t ’00, Secretary of Dep’t of Agriculture and Commerce ’03 ; 
Judge, Adm. Lit. Court ’07 ; Gov. of Kumamoto, M3-14. Add. Yamaguchi. 

Akashi, Motojiro , Lieut.-Gcn., Vice-Chief of the General Staff Board; 
b. at Fukuoka 1865, Sub-Lieut, of Art. ’83, studied at the Staff College 
’87 and then in Germany ’94-95, staff officer of the Guards '95, was military 
attache to the French and the Russian Legations, held similar post at 
Berlin, ’04-05, Maj.-Gen. ’07, Chief Staff to Korean Garrison ’08, then 
transferred to Com. of Gendarmie, Korean Residency-Gen., the present 
post since T3. Add. Hinokicho, Akasaka, Tokyo. 

Akashi, Yoicliiro , Dir. of Department of Education, was b. in Tokyo 
1876; grad. Law, Imp. Tokyo Univ. '97, studied in France and Germany 
*02-04, Personal Secretary to the Minister in addition to the Councillor 
’05, promoted to present post ’10. Add. Harukicho, Hongo, Tokyo. 

Akimoto, Okitomo, Viscount fcr.’ 84), formerly Daimyo of Tatebayashi in 
’81 the province of Kozuke ; b. ’57 ; Minister Resident and Minister Pleni- 
potentiary from ’90 to 92 ; is a leader of the Viscounts' coterie in the House 
of Peers, he being identified with the Seiyu-kai ; a great connoisseur of 
pictorial art and a member of the Academy of Arts (London). Add. 
Surugadai, Tokyo. 

Akita, Kiyoshi , Prop, of the Sekai (daily paper), ex-M.P., barrister; b. 
*81 in Tokushima; studied law in some private Univ. and appointed judgo ; 
gave up the profession and entered the Niroku which was renamed the 
Sekai in ’14. Add. Fujimaye, Hongo, Tokyo. 

AkitsUki, Satsuo , ex-Ambassador at Vienna; b. ’58 in Miyazaki-ken ; 
graduated the former Law Col., of Justice Dep’t in '81, studied at official 
expense in Belgium and Germany from ’85 to ’91, Councillor in ’92 
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transferred to Dep’t Councillor ; Consul at Pusan in *96 ; Legation See. 
at Sooul in the same year, transferred to Paris in ’99, to St. Petersburg in 
’02, Minister Resident to Swedon-Norway in ’04; Minister at Brussels in 
May ’07; 3rd class Rising Sun in ’07; Japanese Ambassador at Vienna 
Dec., ’09- June, ’14. Add. Foreign Office. 

Akiyama, Genzo, barrister in Tokyo ; b. ’59 in Shizuoka-kon ; graduated 
Law, Imp. Tokyo Univ., ’79; appointed a clerk at the Justice Dep’t; 
next Judge at various local Courts ; Chief of the Nagasaki District Court 
’87 and next of Yokohama District Court ’92 ; Judge of the Supreme Court 
’98 which post he soon resigned to open law office in Tokyo and Yokohama. 
Add. Kogai-cho, Azabu, Tokyo. 

Akiyama, Masanomke, D. C. L. (Japan) ; b. ’66 in Hiroshima-ken ; 
graduated Law, Imp. Unv., of Tokyo in ’86, to bo connected afterward 
with civil affairs section of the War and Navy ; removed to Seoul in T3. 
Add. Seoul. 

Akiyama, Shinshi, Rear-Adm., Chief of Naval Affairs Bureau ; b. in 
1869 in tyo, being brother to Liout.-Gen. Akiyama. He graduated from 
the Naval Academy in 1886 ; is snd to have been the most trusted adviser 
of Adm. Togo in Russo-Japan war, when he was a Commander on board 
the Admiral’s flagship Mikam ; awarded 3rd Golden Kite. Add. Shimo- 
shibuya Tokyo. 

Akiyama, Teisuke , former prop, of the Niroku , and M.P., b. at 
Kurasliiki, Okayama-ken, ’68, grad. Law, Imp. Univ. Tokyo ’90, earning 
his expenses by hard working ; was appointed about 1892 junior auditor of 
the Board of Audit; started the iSiroku in ’93. which was suspended 
in a few years but revived ’01 ; was elected a M.P. from Tokyo in the 
extraordinary olection of ’03 and ’04. but was compelled to resign ’05 
owing* to absurd charge of being a Russian spy. Add. Nishiki-cho, Kancla, 
Tokyo. 

Akiyama, Yoshifurn , Lieut. -Gen., Com. of Guards Division ; b. ’56 in 
Ehime-ken, Sub-Lieut, in ’79 ; Major-General in 99 ; Lieut.-General in ’09; 
2nd class Golden Kite in ’09 ; Superintendent of Cavalry, Military 
Fducation Bd. then Com. 13th Div., T3 ; present post ’15. Add. Guards, 
Tokyo. 

Amano, Tameyuki , D. C. L. (Japan), economist, Professor in Waseda 
University*; b. in Saga-ken, ’59; grad. Tokyo University, ’82; has devoted 
himself from that time to educational work at Waseda of which he is ope 
of the “ three main pillars ” ; sat at 1st and 2nd sessions in the House of 
Rep’tatives, but soon withdrew from the uncongenial atmosphere of prac- 
tical politics. Wrote “ Principles of Economic ” and others; is edt. and 
prop, of the “ Oriental Economist,” a tlirice-a-month journal of high 
authority and extensive circulation. Add. lidamaehi, Kojimaehi, Tokyo. 

Ando, Izumi , Lieut.-Gen., Com. of 13th l)iv.; b. ’65 in Kochi-ken ; 
Sub-Lieut, ’83, Capt. '93,Maj.-Gen. ’10; for several years attache to Legations 
abroad ; Com. of 1st Inf. Brigade ’10 ; promoted Lieut.-Gen. and transferred 
to present post Feb., ’15. Add. Takata Niigata-ken. 

Ando, Kenkichi , Mg. Dir. of the Nippon Elec. Light Co., mem. of the 
Tokyo City Assembly; b. ’62 in Gifu-ken ; studied in the Keio Univ.; passed 
examination Higher Civil service and for the Bar.; in T2 giving up the 
practice, entered business. Add. Nakaokachimachi, Shitaya, Tokyo. 
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Ando, Kensuke , Mayor of Yokohama; b. ’54* in Kochi-ken ; entered the 
diplomatic service ; studied law in a Russian Univ., and was appointed 
Judge ; in ’96 appointed Gov. of Niigata, next transferred to Chiba and 
Nagasaki; once elected M. P. for Aichi-ken. Add. Yokohama. 

Ando, Taro, Pros, of Temperance Society ; b. ’40 in Tokyo, son of the 
physician to the Lord of Shima; joined Enomoto’s pro-Tokugawa move- 
ment at Hakodate : was given office at the Foreign Office when released 
from imprisonment and was in the suite of the late Prince lwakura’s 
memorable envoy early in Meiji era Consul at Hongkong, ’74-85, then 
at Shanghai ’80 and Consul-General, at Honolulu ’80-89 where he was 
converted, returning home as fervent Christian and total abstainer. 
Subsequently held post of Director of Com. Bureau, Foreign Office, and of 
Commerce and Ind., Agri. and Com. Dep’t. Add. Hommura-cho, Azabu, 
Tokyo. 

Ando, Teibi, Baron (cr. ’05), Gen. « waiting list), ex -Com. of Korean 
Garrison T2 14 ; b. at lida, Nagano-kon, in 1858; was educated at the now 
defunct Osaka Military School and was appointed Sub-Liout. ’73; Maj. ’83; 
Colonel 94 ; Maj.-Gen. ’98; Lieut.-Uen. ’05. Tn the Russo-Japanese war 
he at first commanded the 19tli Brigade of Infantry and was soon made 
to lead the 10th Division. He assaulted the enemy’s position at Wan-pao- 
shan in the memorable battle of Mukden. Gen. in T4. Add. 

Ando, Yamtaro , ex-Chief of Electric Lighting Bureau, Tokyo City 
Office ; was b. in 1868 in Yamanashi-ken. He was Dir. of the municipalized 
Tokyo Street Railway which lie left in ’14, and is now Auditor of the 
Kinugawa Hydro-electric Co. Add. Shiba Park, Tokyo. 

Anezaki, Mataji, I). Lit. (Japan), Prof, in Coll, of Literature, Imp. 
Tokyo Univ.; b. ’72 in Kyoto ; after grad. Philosophy at the Univ. in ’95, 
studied in Germany for a few years ; exchange Prof, in Yale in T3. Add. 
Sasugaya.cho, Koishikawa, Tokyo. 

Anraku, Kanamichi , ex-Chief Police Commissioner Tokyo, Mem. House 
of Peers, was b. ’50 in Kagoshima ; was connected with the Police service 
from about 1875, next held Governorship of Yamaguchi, Fukushima, Gifu, 
etc., resigned the Commissioner-ship in ’08 when the Seiyu-kai 
Ministery fell, and entered commercial circle. Pres. Ohiyoda Gas Co. 
till ’ll, and reappointed to the Chief Police Commissioner ’11-13; retired 
the post at the fall of Saionji Cabinet but reappointed ’13-14. Add. 
Nishiokubo, Tokyo. 

Aoki, Nobuzumi, Lieut.-Gen., and Com. of Port Arthur ; b. in 1859 in 
Miyazaki-ken ; Sub-Lieut, of Cavalry in 1879; studied in Belgium 1890-93; 
Col. ’02; Maj.-Gen. ’07; has repeatedly been attached to the Japanese 
Legation at Peking, and is a noted Chinese expert. Add. Port Arthur. 

Aoki, ’L'etsmji, D, C. L., lawyer and patent attorney: b. in ’75; in 
Gifu -ken ; grad, from the Keio-gijulai '97 and further studied law at 
Berlin and Gottingen 1899-02; passed the Examination for the Bench in 
’98 and was a probationary Judge at Kobe for a few months. Despatched 
by the Alma mater to Germany to study Commercial Law ’99-62; Prof, 
at the Kcio; left it in ’08, and opened law office. Add. Shirokane 
Sankoclio, Tokyo. 

Aoki, Tetautaro, Dir. of the Industrial Bank of Japan ; was b. Okayama 
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3867 ; had long been connected with Yokohama Specie Bank and was its 
London Agent for many years still about 100 1 ; Gov. Commercial Agent at 
Hongkong 10 12. Add. Osaki near Tokyo. 

Aoyama, Tancmichi, M.D., Dean and Prof, of Med. Coll.. Imp. Tokyo 
Univ. ; b. ’59 in Gifu-kon ; studied medicine in Germany ; was almost, killed 
by pest at Hongkong in ’94 where he with Dr. Kitazato was despatched by 
the Government to investigate the disease, and by which he was affected. 
He is one of most distinguished experts in internal diseases, and is physi- 
oian-in-or dinary to the Court. Add. Yumi-oho, II on go, Tokyo. 

Aoyama, Yulinobu , Vise., Mem. House of Peers, Dir. of Tamagawa 
Tramway Co. etc.; b. ’54 of former daimyo of Yawata, Mine. Add. Kobiki- 
cho, Kyobashi, Tokyo. 

Arai, Kenttro , Dir. of Finance Dept, of Koreaen Gov.-Gen.; b. ’63 
in Niigata and grad. Law, Imp. Univ. Tokyo, ’90, after which lie was 
connected with the Treasury in which he rose to the position of the Vice- 
Minister in ’06 ; removed to the present position in ’07. Add. Seoul, 
Korea, 

Arai, Taiji , Mem. House of Peers, director of various commercial 
establishments in Formosa; b. ’61 in Sendai ; studied under Nakae Chomin, 
the Rousseau of Japan ; assisted late Mr. Tomita in the eastablishment of 
the Bank of Japan; then presidents of Ivanogafuchi Cotton Spinning Co., 
etc.; elected representative of the Highest Tax Payers for Miyagi ’99. 
Add. Yedogawa, Koishikawa, Tokyo. 

Arakawa, Hitaro , ex-Mayor of Yokohama ’10 -13 ; b. ’62 in Tokyo : grad- 
uated Col. of Law. Imp. Univ. Tokyo in ’81, to enter civil service in 
the Home Office. Was Councillor at the head office and next Secretary at 
Toyama, Gumma, Kanagawa ; Governor of Tottori ’97, Miye ’99, Kagawa 
1900, and Nagasaki ’03-10. Add. Tsukiokacho, Yokohama. 

Arakawa, Minoji, Minister to Madrid (app. 1909) ; 1). ’57 in Kagoshima ; 
grad. Eng’ing Col., Tokyo, in ’80 ; clerk at the Legation, London, in ’86 j 
attache in ’87, eleve Consul at Tientsin in ’90, at N insen ’94, attached to 
the 2nd Army during the Japan-China War, Consul at Tientsin in ’95, at 
Suchow in ’96, Consul at London in ’96, where he was promoted to Consul- 
General, decorated with 3rd Class Rising Sun with grant of money forth© 
war. Add. Japanese Legation, Madrid. 

Araki, Kivampo, Mem. of Society of Arts, London ; b. ’31 in Kochi-ken, 
one of the most distinguished painters of the Shijo school; studied 
the art under the celebrated Araki Kwansai who ultimately adopted him ; 
was appointed Painter of the fief of Tosa. After the Restoration, he 
taught painting at Peerage Girls’ and other schools, and was recently a 
Professor at the Gov. Fine Arts Institute, ’98-06; was appointed 1900 a 
member of the Fine Arts Committee attached to the Imp. Household. Add. 
Yayoicho, Hongo, Tokyo, 

Arichi, Shinanosuke , Baron (cr. ’00), Vice-Admiral (retired), Mom. 
House of Peers; was b. in Chosliu, ’43; Lieut. -Commander, ’7:1; Commander 
of Yokosuka Admiralty and Kure ; then successively Chief of Naval Staff ; 
Commander-in-Chicf of Standing Fleet, Ac., is at present devoting himself 
to promoting the cause of the Japan Maritime Society of which he is 
president. Add. Awaji-oho, Kanda, Tokyo. 
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Ariga, Nagabumi , Manager of the Mitsui family affairs ; b. ’66 in Osaka- 
fu, and younger brother to Dr. Nagao Ariga; grad. Law, Imp. Tokyo 
Univ., in ’89; was in Government service for a long while, iiltimately 
rising to be a Bureau Director in Dep’t of Agriculture and Commerce 
about ’02. Add. ligura, Azabu, Tokyo. 

Ariga, Nag<o, D.C.L. & D. Lit. (Japan); b. in Settsu, ’60; grad. 
Tokyo University, ’81 ; Private Secretary to Prince lto (then President of 
Privy Council), ’87 ; afterwards Councillor at the Department of Agricuture 
and Commerce , took charge of affairs relating to international law during 
the Japan-China War of ’94-96; and held a similar post in the later 
campaign. He is a Professor at Waseda University, and has represented 
the Japan Red Cross Society at several international conferences, the late 
in London, ’07. Has written several works on history, diplomacy and 
international law ; 2nd Class Rising Sun, and was a recipient of the Imp. 
Japanese Academy prize in T2. Adviser to China to draw up Constitution 
in T3. Among many publications the most noted are “ History of 
Modern Diplomacy,” “International law in connection with the Russo- 
Japan war,” “ the same with Sino-Japan war,” etc. Add. Myogadani, 
Koishikawn Tokyo. 

Arima, Iiyokitm, Yiee-Adm., Pres, of the Naval Academy since 14 and 
hero of the Port Arthur blockading operation in Russo-Japan war; b. at 
Wakayama ’62; midshipman ’88, successively held posts of Captain of cr. 
Kamgi, chief staff of Takeshiki Naval Port, Captain of cr. Iwate, Dir. Naval 
Artillery School, etc.; promoted to Rear-Adm. ’09; Com. of 1st Squadron T2; 
appointed Vice-Adm. ’IS. Holder of 3rd Class Golden Kite. Add. Etajima, 
Hiroshima. 

Arima, Simibitmi, Viscount, Sub-Lieut. Cavalry (rot.), formerly of the 
fief of Maruoka, Echizen ; was b. 1868, eldest son of the former Lord of the 
fief ; Grad, Agr. Chemistry, Agr. Col., Tokyo, ’92; one-year volunteer in ’97, 
appointed the aid-de-camp to the Crown Prince, ’10 ; Lord Steward to 
Prince Kuni TO, Add. Ukyo-machi, Yotsuya, Tokyo. 

Arima, Yorikazu, Count, formerly Daimyo of the Kurume clan, 5th 
son and hoir to his predecessor ; b. ’64, served in the Imperial Court for 
years as Chamberlain. Add. Asakusa, Tokyo. 

Arimatsu, Hedeyozhi, Chief Sec. to the Privy Council; b, at Okayama, 
’63 ; grad. ’88 from the German Language School, Tokyo and passed the 
higher civil service examination the following year, was in the Justice 
Dep’t till 1893 ; Councillor of tlio Dep’t of Agr. and Commerce, then of 
Home Office and of the Legislative Bureau from ’94 to ’08, attended 
Inter’nal Sen’ry Conference held at Madrid and similar conference for 
exconvicts at An twerps in '98; transferred to the Police Bureau the same 
year ; again Councillor of the Legislative Bureau in ’02 ; Dir. of Police 
Bureau in ’03 ; Governor of Miye-ken ’04 , transferred to the Police Bureau 
in ’08, Dir. of Imp. Eoresty Bureau, ’ll -14; present post, April, ’14, Add. 
Hommuracho, Azab, Tokyo. 

Ario, Keiju, Mng. of the Hypothec Bank of Japan ; b. ’49, in Gifu-ken ; 
was once an official of the Treasury, then entered banking circle and 
was appointed to present post since its foundation. Add. Kami-fujimaye, 
Hongo, Tokyo, 
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Arisaka, Shozo, Inspector of Naval Ordnance and Prof, at the 
Imperial University Tokyo ; b. in ’67 in Tokyo ; graduated Ms special 
course at the University in ’90; sent by the Navy to France where he 
studied at Hotchkiss and other works from ’91 to ’93 ; appointed expert to 
the Navy on his return and was steadily promoted, meanwhile devising a 
new plug for 12th quickfiers ; has hecn sent twice to England on official 
business. Add. Imp. Univ. of Tokyo. 

Arishima, Takeshi, And., Nippon Yusen Kaisha; b. ’42 at Kagoshima ; 
took active part in the War of Restoration ; Dir. Tax Bureau, ’72; sent to 
Europe and America, ’79; Customs Chief, Yokohama, ’82; Dir. Customs 
Bureau ’91, which he resigned ’93 to take charge of financial affairs of the 
great house of Shimazu. Add. Banclio, Kojimaclii, Tokyo. 

Ariyoshi, Tadaichi Gov. of Miyazaki; b. ’70 in Tango; grad. Law, 
at Tmp. Tokyo University in '9b, Sec. Home Office till ’08, Governor of 
Chiba-ken ’08-10, transferred to Dir. of General Affairs. Korean Res.-Gen. 
in TO, transferred to the present post in ’ll. Add. Mivazaki Prefectural 
Office. 

Arita, Jo, Major-General, Commander of 1st Brigade of Heavy Art.; b. 
’63 in Hiroshima; graduated at the Military College ’86; appointed Sub- 
Lieut. ’86; Lieut. ’89; Capt. '93: Major 98 ; Colonel ’06; held tho position 
of the Chief Staff to the 4th Division in rear as well as of the Commissary 
Staff during the Russo-Japan war; was awarded the 3rd Order of the Rising 
Sun and the 3rd Class of the Golden Kite for his services. Add. 
Yokohama. 

Ariyoshi, -1 7. i ra , Consul-General at Shanghai ; b ’76 in Kyoto ; graduated 
from Tokyo Higher Commercial School ’98; passed the examination for 
the diplomptic services ’98; appointed Consul at Fusan, Newmhang, and 
Secretary to Japanese Embassy at Paris; transferred to his present 
post in ’09. Add. Japanese Consulate-General, Shanghai. 

Asabuki, IV/?/, ex-Di rector of the Mitsui Company ; b. ’49 in Oita-ken ; 
was in youth a hot-headed anti-foreign fanatic and came up to Tokyo to 
make attempt on the late Fu kuzawa, a pioneer advocate of foreign learning, 
to be soon converted by him into one of bis eager disciples, as even to 
marry a daughter of his elder sister. After grad, the Keiogijuku, he 
entered the Mitsubishi ; started direct export business of raw silk in which 
he failed. Next he entered the Mitsui and pushed spinning business 
(Kanegafuchi Sp. Mill) to the present state of prosperity. Add. Kobiki- 
cho, Kyobaslii, Tokyo. 

Asada, Nobnoki, Baron (cr. ’07). Gen., 2nd Class Golden Kite and Grand 
Cordon of Rising Run (war honour), ex-Superintendent of Education 
Board T2- 13 ; b. at Kawagoye (near Tokyo), ’48 ; grad. Mil. Academy at 
Osaka, ’73 and commissioned ensign; fought in the civil War of ’77 as 
Capt. (local rank) and decorated with 5th Order ; Maj. ’84, Lieut.-Col. ’87 ; 
Col. 94; Major-Gen. ’97 and Chief Staff of Eastern Military Section; Com. 
of a Brigade of various Divisions; took active part as Brig. Com. at Fen- 
shuiling, and succeeded Gen. Hasegawa after Liaoyang as Com. of the 
Guards Division ; promoted to full Gen. T2. Add. Iehigaya, Tokyo. 

Asada, Tokirrwri , Mem. House of Peers; b. in Kyoto, 48; First Class 
Councillor to Japanese Legation at Washington, U.S.A. ’74 ; Councillor of 
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the Department for Foreign Affairs, 79; Director of the Bureau of Com- 
mercial Affairs, ’86 ; Governor of Naga no-ken and next of Kanagawa-ken, 
’99; Vice-Minister for foreign Affairs, ; 00 ; then that of Communications, 
which he resigned, ’02. Add. Shimu-6-bancho, Tokyo. 

Asahina, Chixen journalist b. ’6*2 in Mito ; left ’83 the Imperial Tokyo 
University, law, unfinished on siccouut of ill health ; shortly afterward 
joined the staff of the Nichi Nichi, when Viscount I to (Mivoji) was pro- 
prieter, and was its editor for many years. Went twice to Europe; left 
the Nichi Nichi about 190b when the* proprietor changed, and is at present 
a journalistic free lance. Add. Omori, near Tokyo. 

Aaakawa, V oxhinobu, Lieut.-Gcn., Superintendent of the Horse Adm. 
Bureau; b. I860 in Yamanashi ; grad. Mil. College ’8(1, Capt. ’98; Col. ’04; 
Lieut.-Gen, ’09 Maj.-Gcn. ’ll, was awarded 3rd Class Golden Kite in 
connection with the Russo-Japan war. Add. Okubo nr. Tokyo. 

Asano, Nac/akofo , Marquis; b. ’42, and is chief of the former clan of 
Hiroshima with 420,000 ho!:n which was founded by Nagamasa (1540-1010 
A. D.), one of the great generals of llidovoshi; was accredited to Rome, 
1882- ’84. Add. Yuyoi-cho, ilongo, Tokyo. 

Asano, O-mke I)r. Pk, chief electrician of the Department of Com- 
munications, b. in ’59 in Okayama ; graduate electricity at the Government 
.Engineering College in ’81, since then he has chiefly been connected with 
that Department, meanwhile despatched to Europe and America two or 
three times. Add. Kogai-eho, Azabu, Tokyo. 

Asano, Soichiro, President of the Toyo Steamship Co , and Dr. of many 
other concerns, was b. *48 in Etchu (Toyama- ken). He arrived in Tokyo 71 
with empty purse ; proceeded to Yokohama supporting himself by hawking 
cheap viands; bought from the Yokohama Gas Works coaltar and other 
refuses then left unutilized, and laid the foundation of the present fortune. 
In 75 he brought the Gov. Cement Works at Fukagawa and began to pro- 
duce “Asano Cement ” now widely known; started tank oil business, ’9.3 and 
promoted with others the Toyo S.S. Co , ’95. Add. Shiba Tamachi, Tokyo. 

Atomi, Takino , b. in ’40 at Osaka, one of the distinguished lady painters 
and educators ; founder and proprietor of the Atomi Girls’ School. Visited 
TJ.S.A. on the occasion of St Louis Fair. Add. Yanagi-cho, Koi., Tokyo. 

Awazu, Seiryo , D. C. L. (Japan), Prof, of Imp. Tokyo Univ., Waseda 
Univ., etc , insurance expert, was b. at Kyoto in 71, grad. Law, Imp. Tokyo 
Univ., *94, and has since been engaged in insurance business at the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Commerce, as org nizer of a number of life in- 
surance cos., besides undertaking teaching. Attended the World’s Insurance 
Congress held at New York ’03. Add. Misaki-cho, Ivanda, Tokyo. 

Ayai, TadahiJco , Business Manager of the Murai Bank; b. 71 in Oita-ken; 
grad. Post and Telegram School in Tokyo ; served Communication Dept, 
for years; went to IJ.SA. to accomplish his study in ’90; after returning 
home he joined the Murai Bros. & Co, and then rose to the present post. 
Add. Sanya, Yoyogi, near Tokyo. 

Baba, Oenji , Judge of Court of Cassation , b. ’60 ; grad. Law, Imp. 
IJniv. of Tokyo, class ’85; to be appointed a junior judge in Tokyo Court 
and Judge cf Supreme Court, and ultimately rising to the present post in 
Apr. ’13. Add. Tsunamaohi Mita, Tokyo. 
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Baba, Michihisa, b. ’47 at Twase, Toyama-ken, of a family of ship- 
owner, is Pros. Twase Hank and Dir. Tokyo Marine Ins. Co., Imp Marine 
Ins. Co., lnnoshima Dockyard, ai d others. Is a millionaire in Toyama 
and one of the wealthiest individual ship-owners in Japan. Add. Tori- 
nichorne, Nih., T. 

Banno, Otoya , Dir. of the Japan Industrial Bank, was born ’67 in Tokyo; 
graduated in ’92 from the Law Col., Imp. Tokyo University under adverse 
circumstances ; then served at the Financial Department, but soon resigned 
to enter the present bank on its establishment. Add. Kaga-cho, U., T. 

Chikami, Kiyo-omi , Mem. House of Peers, was b. ’56 in Kochi-ken and 
finished Lit. Course, Tokyo Univ. about ’82 ; further studied in England and 
after returning home about 1887 he was appointed instructor at the Tokyo 
High School, Kagoskima Zosliikan, Sendai High School, etc.; was appointed 
Councillor of the Home Office, ’96, Governor of Niigata, then of Kagoshima 
till ’09 Add. Kami-Nibancho, Kojimachi, Tokyo. 

Chinda, Sutemi , Viscount (Baron ’07, Viscount ’ll), Ambassador to 
Washington; b. at Hirosaki, ’56; graduated an American University *81; 
appointed a clerk of the Foreign Office, ’85 and bad charge of the Tele- 
graph Section in the same office; appointed Consul at San Francisco, ’90; 
removed to the Consulate at Chemulpo; the Consul-Generalship at Shang- 
hai, ’95 Minister Resident at Brazil, next at the Hague, ’99-1900 ; Minister 
Plenipotentiary and Envoy Extraordinary at St. Petersburg, 1900 ; recalled 
in ’01 bv the then Foreign Min. Baron Komura to act as his immediate 
subordinate, and had to take charge of the Office while his superior was 
away to Portsmouth and Peking. In recognition of this special service he 
was invested with 1st Class Sacred Treasure and also raised to Peerage. 
A mb. to Court of Berlin ’08 then present post in Nov. 1911. Add. Japanese 
Embassy, Washington. 

Chisaka, Ohijiro Rear. Adm. and Chief of Staff of the Sasebo Admiralty, 
was b. 1861 in Yonezawa; midshipman ’85; Commander and Adjutant of 
Fleet Adm. Ito, ’95-’98; Capt. and Com. of the Sasebo Torpedo Corps 1910; 
present post 14. Add. Sasebo. 

Date, Munenobu, Marquis, b. ’60, son of Munenori who took a dis- 
tinguished part in upholding the cause of the Restoration and who, on 
that account, was afterward granted a higher grade of nobility than that 
of the main house at Sendai which was a tardy supporter of the Imperialist 
cause at that time, this scion having held fief of only 100,000 koku at Uwa- 
jima, Jyo. Add. Takanawa, Shiba, Tokyo. 

Dan, Tahuma, Director of Mitsui Bank, Mitsui Mining Co., &c. : b. 
’58 at Fukuoka, was sent for study to America early in Meiji era by the 
Lord of Fukuoka and completed the course of mining at the Boston Tech. 
Iustitnte, U.S.A., and was for some years teacher of English at Gov. school, 
technical official at the Gov. Meteorological Observatory and next at the 
Miike Coalmine, with the purchase of which by the Mitsui he entered the 
service of the Firm. Add. Harajnku, Tokyo. 

Den 9 Kenjiro, Baron (cr. ’07), Member of the House of Peers and ex- 
Vice-Minister of Communications, b. ’55 in Hyogo-ken; held at several 
places post of local Chief Police Inspector ; Vice-Min. of Communications, 
Jan.-Jun. ’98; President of the Kansai R’ly Co., at the same time M.P. 
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for Hyogo*kon; was again Vico-Min. of Communications, ’00-06. He ia 
now a prominent figure in business circles. Add. Kanasugi, Shiba, Tokyo. 

Dewa, Hhige.to, Admiral, Baron (cr. ’07), holder of 2nd Class Golden 
Kite and Grand Cordon of the Bising Sun ; b ’55 at Aizu ; grad. Naval 
Academy in ’82; was Capt. of cruiser. Takachiho in the Japan-China war 
189 1-95 ; chief of committee to bring home Tokiwa from England ’99; 
Rear-Adm. 1900, and commanded the Standing Squadron at the time of 
the Boxer’s trouble ; afterward transferred to Chief Construction Board at 
Yokosuka, next to Dir. of Naval Affairs Bureau etc. ; despatched to U.S. A. to 
represent Japan at Panama Exposition in ’15. Add. Mita Tsunacho, Tokyo. 

Dohi, Keizo , Dr., Prof, of the Dermatological Dept, of Med. Col., Imp. 
Tokyo Univ. and Chairman of the Japanese Dermatological Society ; grad, 
the Med. Col. ’91 ; assist, in the surgical clinic and student of the Univ. 
Hall at his alma mater; studied his speciality in Austria, Germany, and 
France, ’94-’98 ; appointed to the present situation on his returning home 
’98 ; was on suite of the late Prince Komatsu when His Highness attended 
the Coronation Ceremony of King Edward, ’02. Corresponding member of 
the Vienese (’02), Berliner (’03,) and Parisian Dermatological Society (’ll,) 
recommended to the honorable member of the Italian Dermatological 
Society ’06; Editor of the Japanese Journal of Dermatology & urlogy. 
Add. Shimo Nibancho, K., T. v 

Doi, Michio Chairman of the Osaka Chamber of the Commerce, b. in 
Kanagawa, ’41 ; was a Judge till ’84 when he entered the service of the 
Konoike family, Osaka, of which he is now an adviser. Visited U.S.A. in 
*09 as one of the Business men’s party invited by American Chamber of 
Commerce. Add. Joaneho, Kitaku, Osaka. 

Ebara, Sorolcu, educationalist, a leader of the Seiyu-kai , Member 
of the House of Peers since T2 ; b. at Tokyo in ’42 ; was first a military 
officer, but subsequently resigned the commission and was for somew hilt* 
Secretary of the Prefecture of Shizuoka, ’70. Ho is chiefly known in con- 
nection with subsequent non-official career : has sat several times in the 
House where he lately represented Tokyo. Is Director of Azabu Middle 
School, Mem. of the Higher Education Council and is a devout Christian, 
and founder and Pres, of Y.M.C.A. Tokyo. Add. Hommura-cho, Azabu, 
Tokyo. 

Ebina, Danjo, one of veteran pastors ; b. ’56 in Yanagawa ; studied 
at the Foreign Language School in Kumamoto ; then theology at the 
DSishisha. He has subsequently led an active life in evangelistic and 
educational word, having established a number of churches and schools, 
being at present pastor of the Ilongo Church, Tokyo. Add. Hayashi-cho, 
Koishikawa, Tokyo. 

Egi, Chi , Barrister, b. ’58, brother to Senshi Egi; grad. Law, Tokyo 
Imp. Univ., class ’84; lie practised his profession, giving lectures on Criminal 
Law in the Chu6 Univ. all the while; an Official of the Judicial Office and 
of the Foreign Office; again resumed his former profession. Has written 
“Principles of Criminal Law,” and is a noted satirist. Add. Awajicho, 
Kanda, Tokyo. * ' 

Egi, Senshi, Mem. House of Peers, Lord in Waiting of Kinkei Hall, 
bother of above, b. ’53, studied Law at Tokyo Gov. Univ. and was in 
Service of Education Dep’t. 72-77, transferred to Home Office in which he 
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Dir. of Local Adm. Bureau ’90-97, was next Governor of lbaraki, Aichi, 
Hiroshima and Kumamoto till ’06 when he resigned on account of illness. 
Add. Yoelio-machi, Okubo, Tokyo. 

Egi, Yohu, Chief-Sec. of the Cabinet; b. ’73; adopted son and heir 
of the above; Sec. Chief of Colonial Bureau, 1910-13, it was abolished; 
appointed Sec. Chief of 2nd Okuma Cabinet, 1914. Add. Mita Shikokucho, 
Tokyo. 

Eitaki, H i min' chi f ex-Con.-Gen. at Honolulu ’12-14, b. ’66 in E obi go, 
passed legal service examination in ’90, appointed Junior Judge in 
’93 and transferred to the Foreign Office the same year, first appointed 
Secretary at Consulate, Pusan, in ’93, to be promoted to el eve Consul the 
same year, was Consul at Ninsen, Shanghai, Shashi, Sydney and Hankow 
between ’94 and ’05, Consul-General at Shanghai between ’05, and ’09, then 
at Chientao till T2. Add. Tozuka, Tokyo. 

Ema, Khunichi , Barrister, M.P., a Mem. of the Tokyo Municipality, 
b. ’61, in Totomi, 3rd son of Nanyo Yamamoto, and adopted by Ema 
Togoro. Early came up to Tokyo to study politics ; was admitted to the 
Bar in ’93 and afterwards elected Pres, of the Tokyo Barrister’s Associa- 
tion ; was elected Yice-Pres. of Tokyo Prefoctural Assembly ’89. Add. 
Kuromoncho, Shitaya, Tokyo. 

Endo, Chiiji , Judge of the Court of Cassation ; b. ’66 in Tokyo ; 
graduated from the Law College of the Tokyo Imp. Univ. '88; appointed 
Probationary Judge ’90 ; after successively served as Judge of Osaka 
District Court, of Nara District Court and of Tokyo Appeal Court., 
promoted to present post in ’05. Add. Zoshigaya, Tokyo. 

Fujii, Koichi, Vice-Adm., Com. of Sasebo Admiralty since T4 and ex- 
Deputy Chief of the General Staff ; b. ’57 in Okavama-ken ; Sub-Lieut. ’83 
to be rapidly prouioted to the present rank, filling during the interval 
posts of Vice-Oom. of the Chin-en , Staff of the Sasebo and Yokosuka 
Adm’ties, Co^. of the Snma and of the Ahitmshivui , Attache to the Japanese 
Legation, Berlin, etc. Vice-Adm. in ’09 with transfer to present post. Add. 
Sasebo. 

Fujii, Shi get a, Lieut.-Gen. (ret.), ex-Com. of 12th Div. ; b. ’60 in Hyogo- 
ken ; Ensign of Artillery in ’79; entered the Military Staff Col. in 
’84 j studied tactics in Germany in ’90 ; Staff Officer to the 2nd Army in 
the Japan-China War; Major-Gen., ’02 and Dir. Military Staff College, 
Chief Staff to Gen. Kuroki's Army the late war, Dir. of Art. and Engineer- 
ing School, ’06, Com. of Tokyo Bay Forts ’09-11 ; transferred to the above 
position in ’ll ; retired in T4. Add. Oban-clio, Yotsuya, Tokyo. 

Fujimura, Matmjiro , Maj.-Gen. of Artillery (ret.) ; b. in ’63 Hiroshima, 
graduated from the Staff College in ’96 studied in Kussia ’97-00, was 
attached to the Central Staff then a Beg. Commander, and Chief Staff of 
the Guards Division till ’08, Mai.-Gen. ’10. Add. Kogaicho, Azabu, 
Tokyo. 

Fujimura, Yoshiro , Baron, Bar. of Middle. Tem.; b. in Kumamoto in 
’70, proceeded to England after finishing secondary education in Japan, and 
grad. Law at Cambridge, returning home ’03 when he entered the Mitsui, 
and was its London agent till TO, then removed to the head office. Add. 
Nakano, Tokyo. 
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Fujinami, Kototada Viscount (er. ’84), b. at Kyoto ’53 ; Chamberlain to 
late Emperor from childhood, and since ’80 Superintedent of the Imperial 
Mews, Deputy Pre. of Horse Adm. Bureau which he has resigned. Add. 
ligura Tokyo. 

Fujioka, Ichisvke , Dr. Eng. (Japan) was b. in Choshu, ’50; grad, from 
Tokyo Engineering College in ’81 ; appointed its Professor from ’84 to ’86 
when he retired to start electric business ; chief electrical! to the Tokyo 
Electric Light Co. in ’i,2 and founder of the Tokyo Street Railway Co. 
which with two other street railway co.’s was fused ’06 ; he has been to 
Europe and America four or live times for study, on business etc. and was 
under Edison for somewhile. Add. Higashicho, Azabu, Tokyo. 

Fujisawa, llikiloro, Dr. Sc. (Japan) Prof, of Mathematics at Tokyo 
University, b. in Eehigo (Niigatu-ken), ’61; pursued his special study in 
England and Germany, ’83-’87. He has written several works on Mathe- 
matics. Add. vSuwa-clio, Koisliikawa, Tokyo. 

Fujita, Jfeitaro , 2nd Baron, one of the millionaires in Osaka, b. in 
Osaka, ’60 ; son of late Denzaburo Fujita who started in Osaka the Fujita 
Firm to undertake contract business with the Government, beside under- 
taking mining and engineering works. Educated at Cambridge Univ. Add. 
Amijimn, Kita-ku, Osaka. 

Fujita, Koriki, Dir. of South Manchuria Rly since 1014, ex-Ad mini- 
stration Dept. Imp. R’ly Board 13-14, was b. ’66 in Tottori, grad. Law at 
the Imp. IJniv. of Tokyo in ’09 ; President of a local school the same 
year; transferred to the Dep’t of Communications in ’03, and dually to the 
present post in May ’14. lias been twice despatched abroad on official 
business. Add. Dairen. 

Fujita, Shiro, Member of the House of Peers, b. at Tokyo, ’61 ; attache 
to Japanese Legation in Vienna, ’86, then in Berlin ; afterwards Private 
Secretary to the Minister of Communications and of Agriculture and Com- 
merce, &c. ; Vice-Minister of Agriculture and Commerce, ’08; now Pre- 
sident of the Nippon Fire Insuiance Co. and of other coiderns. Add. 
Mita, Shiba, Tokyo. 

Fujita, Taka almro, ex-President and Chief Judge of the Nagoya Appeal 
Court, b. ’56 at Uwajima, lyo ; grad. Law, Imp. Tokyo Univ. ’78 ; Judge 
in ’81 ; for sometime a jun. Bee. and Vice- Dir. Commercial Bureau, Foreign 
Office ; returned to the Bench and continues to occupy the post from ’98 ; 
relieved of the post in Apr. ’13. Add. 

Fujiyama, llaita, President of the Nippon Sugar Retinery Co., b. in 
’65 in Kuratsii ; grad Keiogijuku in ’90; then entered the Mitsui alter the 
notorious scandal culminating in the suicide of the former president. Add. 
Shirokane, Shiba, Tokyo. 

Fukai, K'ujo. Bureau Dir. the Nippon Ginko, b. 71 in Guuima-ken ; on 
the stall of the Kokimin Shimbun 1898-’05 ; Private Secretary to Gov. of 
the Bank 06-12 Add. Aoyama, Rokuchome, Tokyo. 

Fukuda, TJcuso , D.C.L. (Japan) Prof, in the Keio Gijuku Univ., b, 74 
in Tokyo, being the 1st son of Tokubei Fukuda; grarWted from the 
Tokyo Higher Commercial School, class 94 ; was dispatched by the Educa- 
tional Dep’t. to Germany, France, and Italy to make furthur study on 
Economics ; Prof, at his Alma Mater on his return home, but resigned ’06; 
wlote several works on Economics. Add. Sei.dag.iya, near Tokyo. 
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Fukuda, Umanosuke , Inspector-Gen. of Naval Construction, Sectional 
Chief of the Naval Dep’t. of Materials and Yokosuka Naval Yard, was b. 
’56 in Aichi-ken ; Lieiit.-Constructor in ’88 and promoted to the present 
rank some time ago ; served meanwhile as Mem. of the Naval Hoard for 
Materials, and as Chief of the Construction Dep’t. of Maid '/ami Admiralty, 
Is the Holder of 4th class of Golden Kite (War honour). Add. Nakano, 
nr. Tokyo. 

Fukuhara, Arinobii, Pros, of the Teikoku Life Insurance Co. ; b. ’48 in 
Awa (Chiba- ken) : started in 72 the Shiseido drug store, one of the leading 
establishments in Tokyo in this line; promoted with others the above com- 
pany and has since been chairman of Board of Directors. Travelled through 
Europe and U.S.A. several years ago to inspect the insurance affairs there. 
Add. Izumo-cho, Ginza, Tokyo. 

Fukuhara, llyojiro , Vice-Minister, Education and Commissioner of the 
Imp. Household since ’07, b. ’60 in Ise, graduated Law Imp. Univ., Tokyo 
’02. Held various junior posts at central Government and then transferred 
to local Offices as Councillor or Chief Police Commissioner; removed to 
the Education Dep’t., ’08 as Councillor and Inspector; dispatched to Eu- 
rope ’00 to investigate affairs of educational administration, and returning 
home ’02 was made Councillor and Section Chief of the Department; the 
Director in ’04, and the Vice-Minister in ’ll. Add. Kitamachi, TTshigomc, 
Tokyo. 

Fukui, Kikumbvro , Mng. Dir. of the Mitsui Bussan, was b. in 1866 in 
Tokyo, grad, the Tokyo Higher Commercial School in ’88 and then entered 
the service of the Mitsui, to he attached to the Branches at Shanghai, 
Singapore, Hongkong, Osaka, etc., and then the agent at New York for 
several years. Add. Mitsui & Co., Tokyo. 

Fukuoka, Tahayoshi , Viscount (cr. ’84), Privy Councillor, b. in Tosa, 
'35 ; after the Restoration of ’97 entered civil service and became Minister 
of Education, ’81 -’82. Appointed in ’88 to the present post. Add. Kana- 
tomi-cho, Koishikawa, Tokyo. 

Fukushima, Kamizo, head of Fukushima & Co., a leading firm in the 
line of Bonds, Shares, etc , Trust & Financial Agents, was born in 1860. 
He started as a Stock Exchange Broker in 1887, and after a stormy life 
for twenty years, lias risen to the point. He had retired from the mem- 
bership of the Tokyo Stock Exchange, to devote himself to negotiable 
securities business both as home and foreign markets. This kind of busi- 
ness had been formerly in the hand of foreign firm in Japan, but he is 
now a foremost Japanese in this special line, pushing it with unusual vigor 
and activity. Add. Kabuto-cho, Nihonbashi, Tokyo. 

Fukushima, Yatumasa, Baron (cr. ’07), General (ret.), holder of 2nd 
Class Golden Kite and Grand Cordon of Rising Sun (war honor), ex-Gov- 
ernor-General of Kwantung ; b. ’58 at Matsumoto, Nagano-ken ; 
Lieutenant ’78; Captain ’83; Military Attache to Japanese Legation at 
Berlin ’87-92 ; relieved and thence he returned home in June 1893 via 
Siberia on horsobaok ; Major-General in ’00, and acquired international 
fame as Commander of the Japanese contingent on the occasion of the 
Boxer trouble, and was knighted by tlie late King Edward. Was on the 
Staff of Marshal Oyama in the Russo-Japan War in which he lost his son. 
Appointed the Vice-Chief of the General Staff Office in ’06, then Gov.-Gen. 
of Kwantung in ’12, retired in ’14. Add. Zoshigaya, Tokyo. 
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Fukuzawa, Ichilaro, Prof, at the Keio-gi jukii, b. Dec. ’63, eldest son of 
the late Y. Fukuzawa; educated at Yale Univ. after lie finished the Keio. 
Add. Mita, Tokyo. 

Fukuzawa, Momowke, M.l\, brother-in-law of the Fukuzawa brothers 
being the husband of their sister, b. in ’04 at Kawagoye ; studied at Keio- 
gijuku; and proceeded to U. S. A. after grad, from that institution and 
studied at a Commercial Col. there. Returning home ’89, he first entered 
Tokyo Ice Works, Oji Paper Mill and others, and finally the Hokkaido 
Colliery and Steamship Co., of which he was Agent for Tokyo, besides 
sitting on the hoards of directors of several other concerns. Add. Shibuya, 
Tokyo. 

Fukuzawa, Sntejiro, born in Tokyo ’03, second son of the late cele- 
brated Fukuzawa; was together ,with his eldest brother Mr. Ichitaro Fuku- 
zawa, entered Yale Univ., ’83, the younger Fukuzawa to pursue engineering 
and the elder literature. They both returned home in ’90, and Mr. Sutejiro 
has since been managing the Jiji and the Osaka Jiji, the latter started ’05. 
Married in ’90 Kiku, eldest daughter of Count Hayashi, ex-Min. of Foreign 
Afiairs; 2 sons and 3 daughters. Add. Mita, Shiba, Tokyo. 

Funakoshi, Mitsunojo, ex-Councillor of Embassy, Berlin ; b. ’07 in Hiro- 
shima ; passed the diplomatic and consular service examination in ’94, eDve 
Consul at Vladivostock the same year, at Fusan and then at San Francisco 
in ’95, Legation Sec. at Washington in ’97, transferred to London in ’99, 
Secretary at head office '02, Sec. at Vienna in ’03, Sec. at Berlin ’00-09, 
Chief of Cor. Sec., For. Office and then to Berlin T2-14. Add. Ooban- 
cho, Tokyo. 

Furuichi, KoL Dr. Eng. (Japan), Member of the House of Peers, was 
born at Himeji, 54; pursued his engineering study in France ’75- ’80; filled 
the posts ( of the Directorship of the Public Works Bureau, Home Office; 
Vice-Minister of Communications, and Director-General of the Government 
Railways, which he resigned in ’03 in order to take up the post of Direc- 
torship of Seoul -Fusan K’ly which he resigned, ’07. He is one of the best 
amateur no singer and actors. Add. Yumi-cho, Hongo, Tokyo. 

Furukawa, Sakajiro, Vice-Pres. of the Imp. R’ly since T4, b. ’58 in 
Yamagnchi; graduated Engineering in the former Engineering College in 
80; next entered the Gov. R’ly Bureau as its Engineer; was connected 
with the field r’ly during the late war, transferred to the old post in ’08 ; 
Chief of Central District in ’09, Eng.-in-Chief in ’13. Add. Hikawacho, 
Akasaka, Tokyo. 

Furukawa, Tomn^itke, President of the Furukawa Mining Co., son of 
the late celebrated mine-owner Icliibei Furukawa who adopted Jyunhiohi , 
2nd son of late Count Mutsu, as his heir, but the latter dying in ’07, 
Toranosuke become the head of the family so that he inherited his father’s 
immense properties including more than twenty mines. He was b. in ’82 
and graduated Mining at Columbia, U.S.A., class ’07 ; was granted 3rd class 
Treasure, 1911, for his munifieient gifts to various schools. Add. Tsukiii 
Tokyo. *' ’ 

Furuya, Himtmna, Master of Ceremonies & Steward to Prince Yi-kong 
of Chosen; b. ’74 in Iyo; studied at Brussels after he finished Doshisha 
College; Priv. Sec. to late Prince Ito 1900, Sec. Imp. Household ’02; Priv. 
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Sec. to late Prince Tto ’01 -’01) and accompanied him to Harbin on the fatal 
tour; then the present post. Add. Hinokicho, Akasaka, Tokyo. 

Ga, Tteiahi, Member of the House of Peers since 1891, b. at Naga- 
saki in ’40; a pioneer scholar of Dutch; held several important posts in 
the Government service. Add. Okuho, near Tokyo. 

Gejo, Masao , Paymaster-Inspector of the Navy (ret.), Mem. of House 
of Peers, was b. in Yonezawa ’42. B*gan his career in the Navy as jun.- 
clerk ’73 then successively held posts of Sectional Chief of Superintendence 
for Accounts of Yokosuka Admiralty, Chief Paymaster of Sasebo Adm. and 
Pres, of the Naval Paymaster's College lie is a noted amateur painter 
and a connoisseur. Add. Shimo-6-ban-cho, Kojimachi-ku, Tokyo. 

Go, Seinosuke , Baron., Mem. of House of Peers, President of Iriyama 
Colliery Co., Tokyo Stock Exchange and others ; b. ’65 in Tokyo, son of 
late Junzo Go ; learned in Europe ; after several Govt, services ho entered 
business circle. Add. Kaininibancho, Tokyo. 

Goto, Shimpei , Baron (cr. ’06), ex-Minister of Communications and 
President of Imperial Railways, b. ’50 in Iwatc-ken, son of a doctor, and 
is a nephew of the celebrated patriot Takano who was prosecuted to death 
by the Tokuguwa Government a little before the Restoration. He studied 
medicine both in Japan and Germany ; was chief of the Nagoya Hospital. 
Subsequently appointed junior Director of the Sanitary Bureau, Home 
Office ; was arrested on charge of implicit.? in the notorious Soma scandal 
to be acquitted about a year afterward. He got appointment as Sanitary 
Commissioner at the time of the Japan-China War, after which he re-entered 
the Sanitary Bureau as its Director. Was singled out ’97 by the late Vis. 
Kodama, newly appointed Governor-General of Formosa, as Director of 
the Civil Administration Bureau which he had continued to occupy 
till his transfer to the Presidency of South Manchuria Railway in ’06, and 
then the Ministerial chair in ’08. Once combined the office of Deputy-Pre. 
of the Colonial Bureau, Cabinet, cr. ’10. Retired from the posts in Aug. 
’ll and again held them in the 3rd Katsura Cabinet ; formed the Doshlkai 
with late Prince Katsura, but left it in 1913. 

Add. Miyarnura-cho, Azabu, Tokyo. 

Gwassan, Yagoro , master sword-smith appointed ’06 Art Commissioner 
to Imp. Household, b. ’46 in Omi and learned craft under Teikichi Gwassan 
at Osaka by whom he was ultimately adopted as son and heir; is the greatest 
master in producing swords of Soshu and Ichimonji style, besides creating 
a new mode of tempering. He has made swords for the late Emperor and 
the Crown Prince. Add. Yariya-cho, Osaka. 

Hachisuka, Shigeakira, Marq., (cr. 1881; formerly daimyo of Toku- 
shima), a Privy Councillor, b. ’40; represented Japan in France about ’81; 
was appointed President of the House of Peers ’91-’96 ; Minister of Educa- 
tion, Sept. ’96-Nov. ^7 ; was appointed to the present post following year. 
Add. Mita-tsuna-maehi, Shiba, Tokyo. 

Haga, Yaichly Dr. Lit. (Japan), Prof, in the Imp. Tokyo ITniv. ; b. 
’61 in Fukui-ken ; grad. it. Col. in the Imp. Tokyo IJniv. in ’92 to study 
at the University Hall afterward ; appointed Professor at the 1st Higher 
School, and that at the Higher Normal School; Assis.-Prof. in his alma 
mater in ’98 and full Prof. the following year ; then transferred to the 
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Higher Normal School; sent to Germany to prosecute further study; was 
given a chair in the University when lie returned home in ’02. 

Add. Otowa, Koishikawa, Tokyo. 

Hama, Koichi , Departmental Chief of the Board of Audit, was b. in 
*48 entered ollicial service first as a junior official in the Board of the 
Financial Dep’t. to be afterwards promoted to the present post. 

Add. Otsuka Koishikawa, Tokyo. 

Hamada, Gentatm, Dr. M. (Japan) b. ’54 in Kumamoto-ken ; studied 
medicine in Germany ’85- ’88 ; Professor of Medical Course in the Tokyo 
Univ., ’89-1900; is an acknowledged authority on women’s diseases, and is 
the chief and proprietor of the Hamada Hospital for women’s diseases, a 
physician-in-waiting to Court. Add. Surugadai, Tokyo. 

Hamakuchi, Takayuki , Crown Mem. of House of Peers, Vice-Min. of 
Finance in 2nd Okurna Cabinet, ’14; b. ’70 in Tosa; grad. Law, Imperial 
Tokyo Univ. ’95; Director of the Tobacco Monopoly Bureau ’07-’12; ex- 
Vico-Min. of Communications ’12-’13. Add. Yarai-cho, Ushigome, Tokyo. 

Hamao, Arctla , Baron (cr. ’07), Lord Steward to the Crown Prince 
Privy Councillor; ex-Pres. Imp. Univ. Tokyo, L.L.D. (Harvard), b. in 
Tajima, ’49 : Councillor of the Department of Education, ’78 ; Vice-President 
of Tokyo University in ’84; Director of the Special Education Bureau, ’88; 
President of the Tokyo Imperial University, ’93-’97 ; Minister of Education 
from Nov. to Dec. of 1897. Reappointed Pres, of the Univ. Dec. ’05-’13 
in consequence of the celebrated “ Strike movement ” of the Professors. 
Add. Kanatomi-cho, Koishikawa, Tokyo. 

Hanabusa, Naossaburo , D.C.L. (Japan), Dir. Statistic Bureau of the 
Cabinet, b. ’57 in Okayama, brother of the below ; appointed official of the 
Cabinet, then Secretary of the Privy Council, Personal Secretary to Marquis 
Ito, Secretary of the Cabinet, and finally appointed to the present post in 
’98. He travelled abroad to investigate statistic affairs, ’02-03, and is one 
of the authorities in this line. Add. Aoyama Minami-cho, Tokyo. 

Hanabusa, Yoshikata , Viscount (Baron in ’00 and Viscount in ’07), ex- 
Vice-Minister of the Imperial Household Department, President of the 
Japan Red Cross Society, b. in Okayama, ’42; Secretary for Foreign Affairs 
’70 ; charge d’afiaires at Seoul, ’76-77 ; promoted to Minister Resident 
’80-’81, and narrowly escaped from being killed by the anti-Japanese 
Korean mob that rose there. Minister to St. Petersburg, ’83-’86 ; Vice- 
Minister of Agriculture and Commerce, ’87-’88, and then transferred to the 
Imperial Household as its chief auditor, and promoted to the other post, 
which he resigned in ’09. Appointed to the present post >n Jan. ’13. Add. 
Shirokancdaimachi, Sliiba, Tokyo. 

Hanai, Takuzo , D.C.L. (Japan), Barrister, M.P. since ’98, b. ’68 in Bingo, 
grad, with honour from an English Law School in Tokyo when he was only 
eighteen years old; finished the University Course at the Hogakuin with 
honour in ’87 ; passed Barristers’ Examination a year or two after and 
soon attracted public notice for his scholarship and eloquence, especially in 
criminal affairs. Has written several popular essays on Criminal Law. Add. 
Nishiki-cho, Kanda, Tokyo. 

Hara, IMwro, a prominent business man, b. '44 in Tajima and played 
some distinguished part at the time of the Restoration, having fought on 
the Imperial side in the civil war; studied in England and U.S. ’71-77. 
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Entered and founded with a few others the One Hundredth Ihink and has 
been instrumental in pushing it to the present nourishing condition ; fdled 
the post of President of the Yokohama Specie Hank from ’83 to ’90 ; is 
acknowledged as a power in business circles, and is a director for a number 
of Companies. Add. Goten-yama, near Tokyo. 

Hara, Takanhi, M.I\, b. ’54 at Morioka, entered the now defunct Law 
College, Justice Dep’t., but left before graduation. He then took to jour- 
nalism and was on the staff of the Hochi which lie soon left to take charge 
of a newly started organ of the Clan interest; followed Marquis Inouye as 
newspapers correspondent when he was despatched to Korea ’82 as Special 
Envoy, and was soon appointed afterward an official in the Foreign Office; 
Consul in Tientsin ; Secretary and chargd d'affaires in Paris, ’86 ; the 
Marquis’ Personal Secretary when he was Minister of Agriculture and 
Commerce; next acted in same capacity when Count Mutsu filled the chair 
’90-’92; followed his chief to the Foreign Office to be made Director of the 
Commercial Bureau, and promoted to the Vice-Minister in ’95 and trans- 
ferred to Minister to Korea, ’96. lie resigned the post the folio wig year 
and for somewhile took journalism as chief editor of the Osaka Mai,- 
nichi. He was one of the right-hand men of Prince Jto when he raised 
the banner of the Seiyu-kai, ’00, and filled as the late Hoshi’s successor 
the chair of the Minister of Communications from Dec., ’00 to May 
the following year. Then chief editor of the Osaka Shhnpo, and appointed 
in Jan. ’06 to the Ministerial post, which he resigned with the fall of the 
Seiyu-kai Cabinet ’08. Visited Europe and America ’0S-’09, re-entered the 
Cabinet as Min. of Home Affairs ’13-’14. Add. 4, Sliiba Park; Tokyo. 

Hara, TuinUaro , Pres. 2nd Bank, Head of the Hara Firm, Yokohama, 
h. in IShinano ’70; studied at Wascda, Uni., was adopted into the present 
millionaire family as husband of its only daughter, is a Director of the 
Yokohama Fire Insurance Co. and is a leading young businessman ; re- 
puted for his line collection of art objects. Add. Benten-dori, Yokohama. 

Hara, Yoxhimichi, lawyer. Dr, D, C. L. (Japan) b. in Shinano, ’67; 
graduated the Tokyo University in ’89; Councillor, D;p’t Agri. & Corn, in 
’09; Chief of the Tokyo Mine Inspection Office and that of Osaka ’01-03; 
has since been practising law. Add. Iida-machi, Koj., Tokyo. 

Harada, Tasnhi , Pres. Doshisha in Kyoto, since ’07, b. ’63, in Kuma- 
moto ; studied at the Foreign Language School in Kumamoto, and later at 
the Doshisha; entered Yale and grad, from Diviniiy School, class ’91; the 
following year he travelled through Europe; was Pastor in Tokyo Kyoto 
and Kobe ; Editor of Rikurfo Zasshi, and “The Christian World.’’ Pres., 
of the Christian Endeavor Union of Japan ’93-’0G and w;:s present in the 
world convention in London, ’00. Visited India, ’06, by the invitation of 
the National Union of Y.M.C.A. ; attended World Missionary Conference 
at Edinburgh and lectured at Harvard, Yale and other Universities in 
America ’09. Deceived LL.D. from University of Edinburgh and D.D. 
from Amerhcst College. Add. Doshisha, Kyoto. 

Harada, Yutaka, ex-Commcrcial Agent in London, was b. in ’70 in 
Hyogo-ken, grad. Liw (Imp. Tokyo Univ.) in ’96, then entered the service 
of the Mitsubishi and was its agent in London, Hongkong and Shanghai, 
and lately the chief of the Kobe Branch; occupied the London post in 
’10-13; Dir. of the Takasago Paper Mill. Add. Takasago, Hyogo-ken. 
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Haraguchi, Kaname, Dr. Eng. (Japan), R’ly Eng., ex-Adv. to the. 
Viceroy of Hukwang Provinces, China; b. ’51 in Nagasaki-ken ; was one of 
the pioneer students sent abroad tor study by the Government, having 
studied Engineering at Yale, '75-^79 ; served long hi the Gov. R ly service; 
Dir. of the Hakata Ray R’ly Co., ’02 ; held the post of the Adviser to the 
Viceroy ’06-’10. Add. Na:ata-cho, Tokyo. 

Haraguchi, Kensai, Baron (cr. ’07), Lieut.-Gen. (retired', Mem. House 
of Peers, b. ’47 in Rnngo; Sub-Lieut., ’72; Maj.-Gon., ’97 meanwhile having 
filled the post of Com. of 1st Reg. (Inf.,) Body Guards, Chief Staff to the 
4th Division and Director of the Toyama Mil. School. Commanded the 
Saghalien Exp. Army in the Russo-Japan War. He was dispatched 
to Germany ’90 to investigate military affairs. Add. Sanaizaka 
Ushigome, Tokyo. 

Haruta, Gennojyr >, Chief of the Tokyo Branch of the N.Y.K., 4th son 
of Shogoro ITori, a bannerinan of the Tokugawa Shogun, and adopted hy 
Mototaro Haruta; began his business career in Mitsubishi Co., as a clerk, 
to be promoted to the present post in 79, having once had charge of the 
Kobe and Osaka Branches. Add. Oban-cho, Yotsuya, Tokyo. 

Hasebe, Tahwlsura, Crown Mem. of House of Peers, Lord-in-waiting 
of the Kinkei Hall, was h. in 1844 in Kukui ; official of the Audit Office 
in 7 68 ; the Director of the Industrial Bureau, Director of the Hokkaido 
Colonial Board, Gov. of Yamagata, etc. Add. Mita, Sli., T. 

Haruki, Ichiro , D.C.L, (Japan), Prof, at the Coll, of Law, Imp. Univ. 
of Kyoto, was b. in 1870 at Tokyo; graduated from the Imp. Univ. of 
Tokyo in 1894, and further studied Roman Law in Germany, 1900-04, and 
has been holding the present chair since his return in 1905. Add. Imp. 
Univ. Kyoto. 

Hasegawa, Kin-nuke, Chief of Kobe District of the Imp. Railway Board, 
b. ’55, 2nd son of Tomenobu Hasegawa ; was for years in the Formosan 
Gov’t R’ly as its Chief Engineer, then Director, and appointed to the pre- 
sent post in ’09. Add. Kobe District R’ly. Office, Kobe. 

Hasegawa, Seiya, nom dc plume “Tenkei,” author, and managing edit, 
of the liakubun-kan, largest publishing house in Japan, was b. in 1877 in 
Echigo; graduated from the Waseda Univ. in ’93 ; travelled in Europe and 
America in ’09-T0. Has written a number of literary work. Add. Haku- 
bun-kan, Tokyo. 

Hasegawa, Tameji, ex-Dir. of Osaka Mint; b. 1848 in Yamaguchi ; 
entered Financial Office ’69 and transferred to the Mint; travelled through 
^ Europe and America ’85-7. Had charge of the Mint 1909-’13. 

Hasegawa, Yoshimichi, Marshal, Chief of the General Staff, 1st class 
N&olden Kite and Grand Cordon of Rising Sun and Paulownia (war honor), 
Viscount (Baron, ’95 and Viscount, ’07); b. ’50 in Suwo ; Major, 72 ; Colonel, 
72, Major-General, ’86; Lieut.-General ’67; General in June 1904. He 
commanded a Brigade in the Japan-China War and took a distinguished 
part in the battle of Port Arthur and W ei-hai-wai. In Russo- Japan war he 
commanded the Imp. Guards Division under General. Kuroki and led it to 
success and honour at the Yalu and the battle of Liaoyang, and then trans- 
ferred to Commander-In-Chief of the Korean Garrison, the Mem. of 
Supreme War Council in. ’09 and finally to the present post in ’12; 
granted Marshalship in Jan., 1915. Add. Waseda, Tokyo. 
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Hashimoto, Katsutaro , Maj.-Gen., Pres, of tlie Military Coll.; b. in 1802 
in Gifu : grad. from tlio Military Coll. ’80 ; Capt. ’91 ; Col. ’0,.> ; Maj.-Gen. ’ll. 
Add. Military College, Tokyo. 

Hashimoto, Keizaburo , b. 1865 in Niigata ; grad. College of Law, Imp. 
Tokyo Univ. in ’90 ; Secretary of the Privy Council '92 ; Chief of Accout- 
ant’s Bureau and then Vice-Min. of Finance ’11-12; Vice-Min. of Agr. 
and Com., ’13-14); Mem. of Houso of Peers. Add. Aoyama, Tokyo. 

Hashimoto, Maxaaki, ex-Commander-m-Chiof of the Naval Adm. at 
Port Arthur; b. ’53, Kagoshima; educated at the Naval Academy ’71; 
Lieutenant in '83: in 95 be commanded the gunboat Maya ; Captain in 
’91 and Chief Stall Officer of the Sasebo Admiralty, promoted ’02 to Kear- 
Adm. with post of Chief of Personnel ; Vice-Adm. 06 ; placed on retired list 
’09. Add. Sangenya, Azabu , Tokyo. 

Hashimoto Sayoro , I). Agr.. Prof, of Agr., Imp. Tohoku Univ. ; b. ’66 in 
Okayama; graduated from Sapporo Agr. College '89 ; studied in Germany, 
’95-00; ass.-Prof. at liis alma mater ’89; then full Prof., 1900. Add. 
Kitahachijo Nishi, Sapporo. 

Hata, llyoturo , Minister t > Brazil, b. 1867 in Nagano; entered diplomatic 
service after graduating from Imp. Tokyo Univ. in ’90; Councillor to 
Embassy at Berlin ’06, Secretary of Foreign Office ’08 and finally to the 
present post. Add. Japanese Legation, Brazil. 

Hata, Sahachiro, M.D., co-worker of I)r. Erlich, Frankfort-on-Meine, in 
the discovery of No. C06 or Sarbarsam, was b. ’72 in Iwami ; graduated 
with honor ’95 Medical Dep’t. of Okayama High School; became Kitazato’s 
assistant at the Epidemic Investigation Laboratory ’98-07; studied at Berlin 
and Frankfort ’07-11. Add. Epidemic Laboratory, Tokyo. 

Hatano, Shoyoro , Dir. of the Mitsui Firm, Auditor for the Hokkaido 
Colliery and Steamship Co., etc., b. ’59 in Tokyo; grad, from the Keio Gijiku 
(the Keio Univ.) 1876; was on the staff of the Jiji when it was started ; 
entered the Foreign Office and was appointed Consul at Tientsin, next Sec. 
at the head office, and then he entered the Mitsui. Add. Kami-Nibancho, 
Kojimachi, Tokyo. 

Hatano, Yoxhinan , Baron (cr. ’07), Min. of Imp. Household, was b. 
Hizen ’50 ; entered the Department of Justice, ’71, Councillor ’87 ; Secretary 
’88; afterwards President of the Kyoto Local Court and Judge of the 
Supreme Court, Ac.; Vice-Minister of Justice in ’90; Minister of Justice 
in ’03 ; resigned the Ministership in Jan., ’06 ; nominated Mem. House of 
Peers ; Lord steward to the Crown Prince ’11-’14. Add. Ukyomachi, Yo- 
tsuya. Tokyo. 

Hattori, Jhmsfiiio , PJi. D. (Princeton) Prof, at Waseda University, was 
b. 1878 in Sliiga-ken ; grad, from Waseda in 1902, and further studi^e 
economics at Princeton and Berlin l902-’08. Works : Local Finance (In 
English), Commercial Education in University, Principle of Banking, etc. 
Add. Waseda University. 

Hattori, Ichizo, Gov. of Ilyogo-ken, member of the House of Peers, b, 
’52 in Choshu, and early took to learning English, first at Nagasaki, and 
then in America from which lie returned as B.S. (Kutgars) ; appointed 
official of Edu. Dep’t with which he was connected for 15 or 16 years as 
President of the University Prep. Course, Tokyo; manager of the Univer- 
sity ; Dean of the Law Course ; Councillor and Secretary at the Head Office. 
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Was a Japanese Commissioner in the New Orleans Exhibition, ’S3. Trans* 
ferred as Gov. of lwaic-ken, ’01 ; of Hiroshima, ’98, then of Nagasaki-kon, 
and lately the present post. Add. Hyogo-kenclio, Kobe. 

Hattori, Kin taro, Prop, of Seikosha Clock Factory, Auditor of Korean 
Industrial Co., Mem. of the Tokyo Chamber of Commerce; b. 60 in 
Tokyo; Pres, of the Tokyo Watch-sellers’ Guild, his being one of the 
most extensive stores in the line. Add. Ginza, Tokyo. 

Hayakawa, Senkichiro, General Manager of the Mitsui Bank. b. at 
Kanazawa, ’63; grad. Law, Imp. Tokyo Univ., ’87; further studied at 
TJniv. Hall ; served at Finance Hep’t ’90-00, holding post of Councillor, 
Secretary and Per. Sec. to the Minister of the’time; Secretary of the Cur- 
rency Reform Com. ’93 ; was depatchcd to England in ’96 to take charge of 
the Chinese indemnity ; sent abroad in ’98 to raise a loan, and for these 
special service he was duly rewarded ; resigned the Gov. service ’00 and 
entered the Mitsui. Add. Ban-cho, Kojimaclu, Tokyo. 

Hayakawa, Tctmyn , M.P., Patent attorney and Director of several 
Companies; b. Okayama, ’63; grad. Sapporo Agri. Col., 81; studied law in 
U.S.A. and Germany; entered the diplomatic service, ’85 and attached to 
the Imperial Legation at Seoul until ’88; afterward removed to the Con- 
sulate at San Francisco, then attache to the Imperial Legation at Berlin. 
’89-’Q2 : Private Secretary to the Minister of Agriculture and Commerce, 
’92-’97. Was appointed Minister Resident, ’97- 98 ; secretary of the Cabinet, 
’98 ; then Director of the Political Bureau of Foreign Office in the Okuma 
Cabinet whose reform programme lie chiefly undertook. Succeeded in pro- 
curing foreign loan for the Hokkaido Tanko in ’06; is a prominent patent 
attorney in international patent affairs. Add. Onden, Aoyama, Tokyo. 

Hayashi, Aisakn, Manager of the Imperial Hotel, b. 1873 in Gumma 
studied in U.S.A. for some years and entered business after his return 
home; manager of the hotel since ’07. Add. Imp. Hotel, T. 

Hayashi, Gonsuke, Baron (or. ’07) Ambassador to Rome, b. at Aizu, 
*60; grad. Law, Imp. Tokyo Univ. ’86; appointed the same year attache at 
Foreign Office. Eleve Consul at Cliecfoo, ’87, at Ninscn ’88; promoted full 
Consul ’90, Consul at Shanghai ’92, removed to a similar post at London, 
’93, to be appointed six years later Secretary of the Legation. Recalled 
home he was appointed Director of the Commercial Bureau, ’98, and to 
Minister at Seoul the following year. Minister at Peking, ’06-’08. Ap- 
pointed Ambassador to Rome, June, ’08. Add. Japanese Embassy, Rome. 

Hayashi, Ken, Mng.-Dir. of the Tosh in Warehouse Co. ; b. ’63 in 
Oita-ken ; grad, law at Imp. Tokyo Univ. ; entered Mitsui Bank and been 
the agent at Shimonoseki, Nagasaki, etc. Add. Kanasugi Shinhamacho, 
Shiba, Tokyo. 

w Hayashi, KiroJat , M.P. (Chuo Club) and Prof, at Eeiogijuku ; b. 
1872 at Karatsu ; grad. Literature Course Keiogijuku, class ’95, and 
further Diplomacy at Paris 1901 -0k Has written “Russian Empire,” 
“ Modern European Diplomacy,” etc. Add. Shimo-Shibuya, Tokyo. 

Hayashi. Tamio, Mng.-Dir. of the N. Y. K. ; b. V>5 in Tokyo ; entered the 
Company soon after finishing his education in U. S. A. ; once had charge of 
the Hongkong and Yokohama Branches, to be transferred to Chief of 
the Passenger’s Section about ’03. Add. Iohibeicho, Azabn, Tokyo. 
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Hayashi, Toco, Fukusliima Agent of Bank of Japan • b. ’(>8 in. 
Tamaguchi-ken ; grad. Law, imp. Tokyo Univ. ’93, Per. Sec. to Minister of 
Finance ’95, entered Bank of Japan in ’90. Add. Hommaclii, Fukushima. 

Hayashi, Yuzo, cx-Cabinct Minister, was born in Tosa, '42; Councillor 
for Kcchi-ken, ’69; Secretary of Foreign Office, ’73-’74 ; then entered the 
political career under Count Itagaki and fought for liberty and popular 
right; was thrown in prison for ten years on charge of complicity in the 
Satsuma rebellion. Sat twice in the Cabinet, chair of Communications in 
the Oknnia-Itngnki Cabinet, ’98, and of Agriculture and Commerce in the 
Seiyukwai (4th ito Ministry). In ’03 lie seceded from the Sciyu-kwai and 
organized the “Liberal Party” as ministerial supporters, but it soon col- 
lapsed. lie has lost much of his influence in consequence and is now 
almost forgotten. Add. Motozono-clio, Kojimaclii, Tokyo. 

Hayashida, Kamrtaro, Chief Sec’y. of the House of Representatives, b. 
’f>3 in Kumamoto, and prosecuted study while fighting against adversity. 
Graduated Law, Imp. Univ., Tokyo, 87 ; was an official in the Legislative 
Bureau, Privy Council, and Dep’t of Agriculture and Commerca. Promoted 
in ’97 to the present post in which he has effected various improvements in 
the administrative routine and the electoral law of the House. Add. House 
of Rep. Office. 

Hibi, Osuke, b. at Kurume, ’62; grad, from the Kcio-gijuku, ’83; a 
clerk in the Navy; entered the service of the Muslin Factory, Tokyo; 
entered the Mitsui Ginko about 10 years ago, to be transferred to the 
Mitsui Dry Goods Dep’t. a few years after ; now Man. Dir, of the Dep’t 
widely known under the title Mitsukoslu Dry Goods Store. Made a trip 
through Europe and America, ’00. Add. KitasMnagawa, near Tokyo. 

Hibiya, Ildzaewon , millionaire, Pres, of Kanegafuehi Cotton Spinning 
Mill; Man. Dir. Tokyo Gassed Yarn Mill, and Dir. of several other con- 
cerns, is a leading cotton yarn merchant in Tokyo, b. ’54 in Ecliigo, son 
of a small inn-keeper in Ecliigo ; adopted into Hie Hibiya family, 77, as 
husband of its daughter and started cotton and yarn shop; ami restored its 
credit after it was declared bankrupt. He has undertaken similar 
worthy services for other tottering establishments. Add. Gotenyama, 
Tokyo. 

Hidaka, Sonojo, Baron (cr. ’07), full Admiral (retired), b. ’49 at Kago- 
shima, 4th son of S. Miyauchi, retainer of the fief and adopted by Toemon 
Hidaka of the same clan when 24; midshipman, ’77, Commander of cru. 
Huxhidats in the Japan-China War, for which decorated witli 4th Order of 
the Golden Kite ; subsequently Dir. Naval Academy and Com. Takeshiki 
Naval Port ; Vice-Adm. 1900 and Com.-in-Chicf of Combined Fleet ’02, 
which post lie exchanged with Adm. Togo, then Com. Maizurn Adm. on 
the eve of outbroalc of Russo- Japan War. Holder of 2nd Class Golden 
Kito and Grand Cordon of Rising Sun (war honour). Add. Shimbori, 
Azabu, Tokyo. 

i Q-o H - idehara ’ Kyur°, ex-Dir. Investigation Bureau, Foreign Office, was b. 
18/* in Osaka; grad. Law Col., Imp. Tokyo Univ. class 1895; passed 
Diplomatic Service Examination ’90 and appointed Deput y Consul at Ninsen 
the same year: Consul 1900; appointed Chief of the Telegraphic Section 
fno le i, °® ce ^1 > Dir - m ^1; »*• Masako, sister of Baron II. Iwasaki, in 
02 ; 3 boys. t Add. Foreign Oflice. 
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Higashizono, Motoyoshi, Viscount, Chamberlain to His Majesty and 
Councillor to the Court ; was b. in ’53 in Kyoto, being of the family of a 
hereditary courtier ; created Viscount in ’84, Add. Ichiban-cho, Kojimachi, 
Tokyo. 

Hijikata, Jfisamoto , Count, (cr. ’95), b. in Tosa, ’33; distinguished him- 
self in the cause of Restoration ; was appointed Secretary of the Imp. 
Household soon after that memorable event of ’68 ; Chief Secretary m 
Count Ito’s (late Prince) Cabinet in ’85 ; Minister of Agriculture and Com- 
merce, July 78 — Sept. ’87 and Minister of the Imperial Household from 
September ’87 to November ’98. Add. Hayashi-cho, Koishikawa, Tokyo. 

Hijikata, Kyucho , Chief of Domestic Loan Bureau in the Bank of 
Japan, b. 70; graduated from the Law Col. of the Imp. Univ. of Tokyo, 
’93, and then entered the Bank of Japan with which he has been connected 
ever since. Add. Nishi-Daiku-cho, Fukagawa, Tokyo. 

Hijikata, Yasushi D.C.L. (Japan), Dean of the Law College of Imp. 
Tokyo Univ., was b. in ’59 ; grad. Law at the Univ. in ’82, and has ever 
been connected with it as Prof., with a short break occasioned by his study 
in England from which he returned in ’94; Dean in 1911. Add. Bancho, 
Kojimachi, Tokyo. 

Hinata, Terutake , M.P., Dir. of Japan Telegraph News Agency ; b. 
1870 in Gumma; went to U.S.A. for study after graduating from a private 
law college ; returned home *J6 ; married Miss Kin , daughter of a noted 
restaurant house in Tokyo, well known for partiality to Snakes. Add. 
Shin-Sakana-cho, Kyobashi, T. 

Hioki, Eki, Minister to China since ’ll ; b. in Miye-ken ; graduated 
Law, Imp. Tokyo Univ., ’88, attache at New York in ’89, Wash- 
ington in ’91, St. Petersburg in ’92, Seoul in ’94, Peking in ’00, Washington 
in ’03, Germany in ’06, decorated w ith 3rd class Rising Sun and grant of 
money in ’06 for his service in connection with the war; Minister to Chile 
*08-14. Add. Japanese Legation, China. 

Hirai, Mammichi, M.D., Surg.-Gen., Pres, of Red Cross Hospital; b. in 
Wakasa in ’63, grad. Medicine, Tokyo Univ. ’89, attached to Otau Regi- 
ment ’90 took part in Japan-China War as Surgeon-Cap t,. of 5th Div., 
studied in Germany ’97-00, Director of Tokyo Garrison Hos„ Vice~Pres. 
of Red Cross Hos. ’06 ; was installed in the present post in ’09, on the 
death of the late President, Vis. Hashimoto. Add. Red Cross Hos*., Tokyo. 

Hirai, Seijiro , D.E. (Japan), ex-Vice-Pres. of Gov. R’lvs., b. ’55 at 
Kanazawa. Was despatched by Gov. to study civil eng. at Troy, U.S.A., 
1875-1877. Stayed in America some years after to study practical side. 
Was engaged as R’ly. Eng. by Ilok. Gov. on his return ’80, then Chief 
Eng. of Tanko R’ly., ’94 when he entered Gov. R’lys. in which he steadily 
rose till he was appointed to the Presidency and then to the present jjost 
on the creation of the R’ly Board. Travelled through Europe ’10. Adviser 
to Chinese Govt. 1913. Add. Communication Dept., Peking, China. 

Hiranuma, Kiichiro , Procurator-Gen. of the Supreme Court since ’12, 
exATce-M mister of Justice, (’11-’12), b. ’65 in Tsuyama; graduated Law, 
Imp. Univ., Tokyo, ’88, was then appointed on the bench, having tillea 
chair of sectional chief ’95 in the Tokyo Appeal Court, Procurator of the 
same court, and finally transferred to be head of a Bureau 'OG-’ll. Add. 
Okubo, Tokyo. 
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Hiraoka, 7w, pioneer of rolling-stock makers in Japan, Vice-Pros. 
Osaka Loco. Works ; b. ’55 in Tokyo ; went over U.S.A. in 71, and entered 
a Rolling Stock shop N. Y., returning homo about ’SO, appointed overseer 
of the works at Shimbashi, till about ’90, and started the Hiraoka Rolling- 
Stock Works at Honjo, Tokyo, which was fused with Osaka Loco. Works. 
Add. Nagatacho, Kojimachi, Tokyo. 

Hiraoka, Teitaro , ex-Gov. of Karafuto ; b. ’63 at Fukuoka ; grad. Law, 
Imp. Tokyo Univ., Secretary of Home Office and also House of Representa- 
tives, Governor of Nara-ken ’06-09, transferred to Karafuto ’09-14. Add. 
Higashikatamachi, Hongo, Tokyo. 

Hirata, Tosuke , Viscount, (Baron ’02, Vis. ’ll}, ex-Minislcr of Interior, 
b. ’49 in Yamagata-ken ; studied at Germany while young official of Imp. 
Tokyo Univ., ’77, Sec. of Cabinet and Treasury ’78, Sen. Sec. of Cabinet ’84 
Chief See. of Privy Council ’88, Dir. of Legislation Bureau ’89-’9l, Mem- 
ber of House of Peers ’91 -’97, Minister of Agriculture and Commerce June 
’01-July ’03; was made Mem. House of Peers on resigning the chair, to 
be given the Cabinet chair by Premier Katsura in ’08 and resigned the 
post with the fall of the cabinet ’ll. He is a trusted follower of Marshal 
Prince Yamagata, and is active propagandist of thrift and diligence and 
for preaching the importance of co-operal'mii lor promoting communal pros- 
perity. Add. Surugadai, Kanda, Tokyo. 

Hirayama, Narinobu , ex-Chief Commissioner of the Great Exh. of 
Japan, Steward to Prince Arisugawa, Mgr. of the Japan Bed Cross Society, 
and Member of the House of Beers, b. ’50. in Kagoshima; was once 
Bureau chief in the Dep’t of Finance and of Home A flairs. Nominated 
member of House of Peers in ’93 ; appointed the Steward in ’07. Add. 
Hara-machi, Koi., T. 

Hirayama, Shin, Dr. S. (Japan) Prof, at the College of Science of the 
Imp. Tokyo University, was b. in ’67 in Tokyo. Grad. Science Col. of the 
Univ., in ’90 ; further studied at the University Hall and in England and 
Germany ; was appointed Prof, at his alma mater on his returning home 
in ’94. Add. Nagasaka-cho, Azabu, Tokyo. 

Hiroi, Isamu , Dr. Eng. (Japan), Prof. Engineering, Imp. Univ., Tokyo; 
b. ’62 in Kochi ; graduated Sapporo Agr. College, class ’81 ; proceeded to 
America, Dec. ’83, and was employee of the Mississippi River Work Office 
and some other engineering offices, ’84-’87 ; ordered by the Hokkaido Gov- 
ernment to study civil engineering at Karlsruhe and Stuttgart, ’87-’89, and 
was granted C.E. returning homo ’89. From that year till 1900 when he 
was transferred to the present post, he was Prof, at the alma mater and 
Eng. to the Hokkaido Government, and bad charge of the harbour works 
of Hakodate (completed) and Otaru. Add. Kaga-cho, Ichigaya, Ushigome, 
Tokyo. 

Hiromi, Jisaburo , “ highest tax ” member of the House of Peers for 
Osaka; b. in Kaga, ’54; promoted the Japan Marine Insurance Co. and 
appointed its President, and one of the largest shipowners in Japan once. 
Add. Yedo-bori, Osaka, 

Hirosawa, Kinjiro , Count, Mem. of House of Peers, b. ’71 at Yama- 
guchi^ proceeded to England for study ’86 ; a Member of House of Peers 
on returning home; Private Secretary to the Premier on the time; is a 
son of the celebrated Sangi Heijso Hirosawa who took active part in the 
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work of Restoration, and was assassinated and for which his son was re- 
warded with the patent of Count in *84. Add. Zaimoku-eho, Azabu, Tokyo 

Hirotsu, Jtyuro , one of the leading novelists (Thomas Hardy of Japan), 
h. in Kurnrnc ’00; tirst studied Medicine; then clerk of the Osaka Chamber 
of Corn, and next a clerk in Dcp’t. of Agr. and Com. About ’87 his first 
story sent to a Tokyo daily won wide fame, and lie resigned Gov. service 
to devote himself to literature. Has since produced about twenty novels 
and novelettes, his strength lying in depicting tragic side of woman’s 
character. Add. Kosumi-cho, Azabu, Tokyo. 

Hodzumi, Chinch) , Jurist, Emeritus Imp. University of Tokyo, b. in 
Uwajima in ’57; studied Law at the Gov. Univ., Tokyo; sent to England 
and Germany to study his speciality from 1879 to ’81 ; appointed Prof, at 
the alma mater., and a Dean shortly afterwards ; member of the House of 
Peers, ’00. Resigned the two posts to devote himself to his speciality ; 
was sent to Italy to attend the International Conference held in ’02. Add. 
Ikebukuro, Tokyo, ngomc, Tokyo. 

Hojo, Tokiyuki, Pres, of the Imp. Northeastern Univ., Sendai, was b. 
1859 in Kaga; grad, from the Science Col. (Mathematics), Imp. Univ., 
Tokyo, ’85; next sent to llal), Germany, for further studies: Prof, of the 
4th High School ’88; the 1st High School ’91 ; Yamaguchi High School 
’94; Principal of the same ’96; Principal of the 4th High School ’98; Prin- 
cipal of the Hiroshima High Normal School ’02-13 ; then to the present 
post. Add. Sendai. 

Hojo, Ujiyasu, Viscount, Chamberlain and Court Councillor, b. 1845, 
7th s. of Masahira Ilotta, then of the Snkura daimiote ; adopted by the 
family of Hojo, then dairnyo of Sayama. Add, Shimo-Nibaneho, Tokyo. 

Honda, Komke , Dr. Agr. (Japan), President of the Model Industry 
Laboratory at Chosen, was b. ’64 in Kagoshima- ken ; grad, from the Agri. 
Col. in ’86, sent to Germany for study ’01-’04 ; Prof. Agr. Col. of Tokyo 
Imp. Univ. since ’64. Add. Suigen, Korea. 

Honda, Seii, Baron (<Y. 1900), Mem. of the House of Peers, was b. in 
’64 in Kaga, in one of the leading families of hereditary councillors to the 
House of Maeda ; studied English and Mathematics under an Englishman 
early in Meiji, and devoted himself to hanking and industrial affairs in 
the locality, having been President of the Local Hypothec Bank in Kaga 
for many years. Tojk interest in politics and was a member of the Or- 
ganizing Committee when the late Prince Ito formed the Seiyukai. Add. 
Higashi Goken-cho, U., T. 

Honda, Seirohi, Dr. Dendrology, Prof, at the Agr. Col. of Tmp. Univ., 
Tokyo; b. ’66 in Saitama-ken; grad. Dendrology, Agr. College. ’86; further 
studied in Germ my; Prof, since ’00. Add. Agr. Col., Komaba, Tokyo. 

Hongo, Fiift ijiro, Lieut.-Gen., Com. of ITfch Div. ; b. ’60 in Tamba j 
grad. Mil. Cadet School ’79; Sub-Lieut, of Infantry ’79 ; Maj.-Gen. ’05 ; was 
attached to the Berlin Legation during Japan- Russia War, was com- 
missioned with exchange of prisoners, Dir. Personnel of War Office in ’09 ; 
transferred to l)iv. Chief, Mi Try Education Board ’10, and Vice-Min. of 
Army Dept., T3-14. Add. Okayama. 

Hori Etsunojo, Prof, of Chemistry at the First High School in Tokyo 
tdnee ’97 j b. in ’62 at Nagoya; grad. Col. Science, Imp. Tokyo Univ. 
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’85, studied in Germany and England ’85-90 and was elected F.C.S,, 
London; Director of Sanitary Laboratory at Yokohama, ’90 97. Add. 
Akebonocho, Hon go, Tokyo. 

Hori, Shotaro , Phyto-pathologist to the Govt. Agric. Exp. Station at 
Nishigahara, Tokyo ; b. ’05 in Matsuo, grad. Sapporo Agr. Col. ’87 and Col. 
Science, Imp. Tokyo Univ. ’90, Add. Nishigahara Agr. Ex. Station, Tokyo. 

Hori, Tohru , Manager of the Nippon Yusen Kaislia, was b. ’00 in 
Kaga ; edu. at the Imp. Tokyo Univ., class ’80; entered the Mitsubishi 
S.S. Co. in ’81. Add. Shimo Takanawa, Shiba, Tokyo. 

Horikoshi, Zenjuro, President the Horikoslii Firm ; b. in ’03 at 
Ashikaga ; crossed over to America when he was young to help Mr. Mason 
in carrying on business in Japanese silk goods ; returned home and 
organized the Horikoshi Shokwai which has now branches at New York, 
London, Paris, Lyon, etc., Add. Tsukiji, Tokyo. 

Hoshino, Kinffo, Lient.-Gen., Inspector of Field Artillery; b. ’03 in 
Niigata; chief of staff of the 1st Div. in Russo- Japan War ; promoted to 
Chief Staff of the Govt.-Gen., lvwantung in ’07, present post T2, and 
rewarded with 3rd Class Golden Kite. Add. Bentencho, Ushigome, Tokyo. 

Hoshino, Ko, D. Litt. (Japan), Prof, of Literature at the Imp. Tokyo 
Univ.; b. in Niigata in 1839; appointed compiler of the Histographical 
Bureau in ’81, Prof, at the Univ. in ’88, where he fills chairs of Chinese 
history and literature. Add. Omotecho, Koishikawa, 'Tokyo. 

Hoshino, Seki, Standing Member of the Tokyo Chamber of Commerce, 
Mng.-Dir. of the Tokyo Printing Co. and other concerns; b. ’51 in 
Tokyo, started printing business in 7 4 ; went to America in ’87 to investi- 
gate printing business, and was a leading promoter of the Oji Paper 
Mill , Mem. of House of Rep. in ’12. Add. Hamacho, Nihombashi, Tokyo. 

Hosokawa, Junjiro , Baron (or. ’00), D. Litt. (Japan), Privy Councillor 
since ’93 ; b. ’34 in Kochi-ken ; Vice-Pres. of the House of Peers, ’91-93 ; once 
held posts of President of the Peer’s Girls School, and Chief of the Secre- 
tariat Bureau of the Imp. Household; wrote a number of literary works. 
Add. Surugadai, Kan da, Tokyo. 

Hyodo, Masataka, Lieut.-Gen., ex-Dir. of Artillery Depot; b. ’58 in 
Ehime ; grad, from Mil. Academy in 79 ; took active parts in Japan- 
China and Japan-Russia wars, and awarded 3rd class of Golden Kite; 
Maj.-Gen. ’07. Add. Nakamachi, Ushigome, Tokyo. 

Ibuka, Knjinosuke , M.A., D.D., President of the Meiji Gakuin; b. in Aizu; 
took part when ho was only 15 years old in the defence of Aizu against 
the Imperial troops in ’68 was released on account of age ; studied at Dr. 
Brown’s School in Yokohama and was converted ; took the graduate course 
of Theology at the Union Theological Seminary, New York, U.S.A. ; 
attended the World’s Students’ Y.M.C.A. Conferences held in U.S.A. and 
Zeist, Holland, and also the World Missionary Conference held in Edin- 
burgh, ’10. Ho received the degree of M.A. from Princeton University 
and the Honorary degree of D.D. from Rutgers College, New Jersey, U.S. A. 
He is the Chairman of the National Committee of the Y.M.C.A Union of 
Japan. Mrs. Ibuka is B.A. Mount Holyyork, Mass. Add. Meiii Gakuin* 
Shiba, Tokyo. 
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Ichihara, Morishiro, President, Bank of Chosen ; b. ’58 at Kumamoto ; 
graduated the late Dr. Xeejima’s Doshi-sha, at Kyoto, and for several 
years was Christian Pastor ; entered the Bank of Japan about ’98 and then 
the service of the 1st Bank which appointed him Manager of the Bank’s 
Yokohama branch ; resigned it to be elected Mayor of Yokohama, ’02 ; 
Korean Agent of the 1st Bank ’06 ; President of Bank of Chosen ’09. Add. 
Seoul, Korea. 

Ichijo, Saneteru , Prince, Mem. House cf Peers, one of the proud 
Fujiwara houses and formerly a g ox fie he (five privileged houses entitled 
to furnish candidates to the posts of “ Chief ” and ■■ Right Minister ”) ; 
originally a scion of the Kujo family. The present head was b. 1860, is a 
Captain of the Navy and was attache to the Embassy 1902-06. Add. 
Fukuyoshi-cho, Akasaka, Tokyo. 

Ichiki, Kitoknro , D.C.L. (Japan), Member of House of Peers, Minister 
of Education; b. ’55 at Shizuoka; studied the t science of constitution, 
administrative politics, etc. in Germany ’90 93. * Chief Councillor of the 
Home Office, Professor at the Tokyo University ’94 ; nominated member of 
the House of Peers in 1900 ; held the Vice-Ministerial post ’08-11, Chief 
of Bureau of Legislation ’12-13 in 3rd Katsura Ministry; Minister of 
Education in 2nd Okuma Ministry. Add. Hayashicho, Koishikawa, 
Tokyo. 

Ichiku, Masakata , 1st Secretary of Japanese Legation at Madrid since 
’05 ; b. ’59 in Kagoshima; chancellor at Romo in ’82, attache in ’86, trans- 
ferred to the Hague in ’90, Per. Sec. to the Minister of Agriculture and 
Commerce in ’92, Secretary at Berlin in ’95, at Rome in ’97. Add. Japanese 
Legation, Spain. ? 

Ichiku, Otoshiko , Chief of Accountant Bureau of Dep’t of Finance ; b. 
*72 in' Kagoshima ; graduated from the Law, Imp. Tokyo Univ. in ’96; 
appointed Revenue officer of Kumamoto Revenue Adm. Bureau; secretary 
to Land Adjust. Bureau of Okinawa-ken ; Secretary to the Formosan 
Government; Secretary to the Finance Dep’t., then present post. Add. 
Surugadai, Tokyo. 

Ichinohe, Hyos, Lieut.-Gen., Member of the Military Council, noted for 
his stubborn resistance in holding a position secured at Panlungshan in 
the 1st general assault delivered on Port Arthur in ’04 ; b. ’55 in Hiroshima ; 
Sub-Lieut. ’77; Capt. ’83; Major ’88; Lieut.-Col. ’94; took part in the 
Japan-China War at the head of a reg. and was rewarded with 4th order 
of Golden Kite ; Col. ’97 ; Chief Staff of 6th Div., ’98 ; Maj.-Gen. ’02 ; Com. 
of 4th Army Div. in *07 and of 1st Div. in Dec. ’12. Holder of 2nd Class 
Golden Kite, and of Rising Sun (war honour). Promoted to the present 
post in Feb., T5. Add. Kamishibuya, Tokyo. 

Ide, Rinroku, Rear-Adm. (reserved Dec. T2); b. ’56 in Saga ; Lieut, in 
’87 ; Vice-Corn, of Shilmliivia when completed its construction in England; 
Captain and Commander of the cruiser Kasagi in ’04; Rear-Adm. in ’08. 
Add. Nihon-enoki, Nishimachi, Shiba, Tokyo. 

Igarashi, Shusitke, electrician and technical official of the Department 
of Communications in charge of telephone servioe ’94-14 ; b. ’58 in 
Yonezawa ; grad, from the former Imp. Engineering Col. in ’82 ; assist.- 
electrician at the then Public Works Dep’t ; teacher in the former Tokyo 
Post jand Telegraph School ’89; visited America to inspect electric business 
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in ’89-90; electrician at the Communication Dep’t ; resumed duty at the 
above school soon after ; is also examiner of the Patent Bureau as addi- 
tional post. Add. Boppongi, Azabu, Tokyo. 

Iguchi, Seigo, Lieut.-Gen., Com. of Chosen Garrison ; b. ’55 in Shizuoka- 
ken ; entered Mil. Academy ’75 ; Sub-Lieut. Artillery ’79; student of Mil. 
Staff Col. ’St; despatched to Germany to study tactics, ’87-90; instructor 
at Mil. Staff Col. on returning home and Major in ’91 ; Staff Officer of 2nd 
Army in the Japan-China War and was rewarded with 4tli Order Golden 
Kite ; Lieut.-Col. ’95; Sectional Chr»f at War Office ’01 ; Maj.-Gen. ’02 and 
transferred to the Pres, of the Military Staff College ; promoted to Lieut.- 
General in ’09, appointed Commander of 15th Army Division at Toyoliashi 
in ’12. He took part in the Japan-Bussia war as a staff officer, was 
awarded 2nd class Golden Kite and 2nd Order of the Bising sun after the 
war. Transferred to the Commander of Chosen Garrison. Add. Chosen 
Garrison Office near Seoul. 

Iida, Giichi, ex-Mng. Dir. Mitsui Bussan ; b. ’51 in Yamaguchi ; early 
entered the service of the establishment in which he rose to the high posi- 
tion; was involved in the Naval scandal in ’14. Add. Shin-ryudo, Azabu, T. 

Iida, Shinshichi , head of the Iida Firm (see Business Directory.) ; b. ’59; 
has been granted medals and decorations for his service in the cause of 
public utility. Add. Karasumaru, Kyoto. 

Iida, Tatsumi , Dir. of the Japan Bed Cross Society and of the N.Y.K. 
and Japan Brick Company; b. ’42 in Aomori-ken; Junior Secretary of 
the Department of Finanse in ’79, which he resigned to be made Dir. of 
the Bank of Japan for some while ; then entered the Imperial Household 
where he had charge of the Treasury for some years, but resigned in ’93. 
Add. Edogawa, Koishikawa, Tokyo. 

Iijima, Kametaro, Consul-General at Calcutta since ’06; b. ’65 in Tokyo; 
graduated from the Imp. Tokyo Univ. in ’93 ; clerk at the Foreign Office in 
*93, passed oonsular and diplomatic service examination in ’94 and 
appointed el£ve consul at Fusan the same year, transferred to Ninsen in 
’95, to Vancouver the same year, attache in Holland in ’96 transferred 
to London, to St. Petersburg ’97, Consul at Townsville ’99, at Odessa in 
’01* transferred to Borne in ’04, to Odessa in ’06. Add. Japanese Consulate, 
Calcutta, India. 

Ijichi, Kornke, Baron, Lieut.-Gen. (ret. ’ll); b. 1854 in Kagoshima; 
grad, from Mil. Academy, ’76 ; studied in France ’80-82 ; Maj.-Gen. in 1900 ; 
took part in Kusso-Japan war as Chief General Staff of 3rd Army; Lieut.- 
Gen. in ’06; Com. of Tokyo Bay Defence, ’06; Com. 11th Army Div., 
’0J; holder of 2nd class Golden Kite. Add. Tangocho, Akasaka, Tokyo. 

Ijichi, Suyetake , Vieo-Adm., Com. of Naval Admiralty, Yokosuka; 
b. ’57 in Kagoshima; Sub-Lieut, in ’83, Captain in ’01, serving all that 
while as Staff-Officer of the Sasebo Naval Station and Standing Squadron, 
Commander of the Musas ■/, of the Irtzamo, then of the flagship of the 
Kamimura Squadron in Busso-Japan War ; and Captain of Kashima during 
and after she was built in England ; Bear-Adm. as chief of the Staff of the 
Maizuru Naval Station ’07 ; Vice-Adm. ’ll and transferred to Kure ; present 
post in ’14. Add. Yokosuka Admiralty. 
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Ijuin, Goto, Admiral, Baron (cr. ’07), and ex-Chicf of Naval Staff 
Board h. \ r >2 in Satsuma; took psrt in the Restoration War while he was 
still a minor; entered the Naval Academy *81; despatched to England for 
study, '89-’82, returning home *86; Captain and was on board, the Stikyo 
Marti in the Battle of Yellow Sea ’94 ; in charge of duty of Vice-Chief of 
Naval Stall* ’98; Rear- Ad in. ’99: invented the Jjuin fuse ’00 and was duly 
regarded, represented Japan with the Asarna and Talcasago in the Corona- 
tion Ceremony of the late King Edward; Vice- Ad ni. ’03 to be appointed 
Vic>Cliicf of Naval Staff; transferred to command of 2nd Standing Squadron 
Nov. ’06: represented Japan in Jamestown Exhibition, U.S.A., April '08 
with the Tmkuha and Chito-te. Granted 1st Class Golden Kite and Grand 
Cordon of Rising Sun for his service in the late war, Com. 1st Squadron 
’08, Chief of Naval Staff ’09-’14, Mem. of Admirals’ Council in 1014. 

Add. Nagata-cho, Kojimachi, Tokyo. 

Ijuin, Ilikoichi, ex-Minister Pie. and Envoy Kxtr. at Peking *08-’ 13, b. 
*64 in Kagoshima, grad. Law, Imperial Univ. in ’90; attache in TO, £l$ve 
consul at Cliefoo in '00, sec. at London in '04, transferred to Vienna in 
'95, consul at Fusan in ’96, at 1 ientsin ’01, Consul-General in '02; councillor 
of Japanese Embassy at London '08. Decorated with 3rd class Rising Sun 
and grant of money in ’02 in connection with Boxer trouble and with 2nd 
class Rising Sun with grant of money '06 in connection with the Ru&so- 
Japan War, Add. Foreign Office, T. 

Ikebukuro, Hidetaro , Pres, of the Imp. Mint, b. 1872 in Kagoshima, 
grad. Law Col. of Imp. Tokyo TJniv., ’97 ; entered to the service of Finance 
Dept., and promoted Sec., Tobacco Monopoly Bureau and then to present 
post in '13. Add. Mint, Osaka. ^ 

Ikeda, Kenscti, M.D., Baron (cr. ’99) ; b. ’41 in Niigata-ken ; pursued his 
medical study in Germany ’70 -76 ; appointed Surgeon-Colonel in ’76 ; 
physician-in-ordinary and councillor at the Court. Add. Surugadai, 
Kanda, Tokyo. 

Ikeda, Kenzo , baukor ; b. ’56 in Tajima ; Pres, of the “ Dai Hyaku Ginko ” 
(One Hundredth Bank) since '83; Vice-Pres. of the Japan Traders 
Association ; reputed as being one of the most wide-awake business men. 
Add. Tsukiji, Tokyo. 

Ikeda, Kiktinae, chemist, Prof, at the College of Science in the Imp. 
Univ. of Tokyo; b. ’64 in Kagoshima; grad, the Science College ofthe 
Imp. Tokyo Univ. in ’86 ; Prof, at the Higher Normal School, but after- 
ward to that of his alma mater ; sent to Germany ’89, to be made again 
Prof, at the same Univ. on returning home. Has lately secured patent 
for a dietary power for increasing taste of foods and drinks, called 
“ Aji-no-moto.” Add. Fujimicho, Kojimachi, Tokyo. 

Ikeda, Nakahiro, Marquis, head of the house of the former daimyo at 
Tottori with the fief of 320,000 koku having been founded by one of the 
sons of Terumasa (1564-1613), one of the generals of Hideyoshi, The 
present head was b. in 1877, 5th son of Prince Tokugawa Keiki, and 
adopted into the family. He once held a commission in the Army but 
retired on account of illness ; travelled abroad ’08-09. Add. Hikawacho, 
Akasaka, Tokyo. "v. 

Ikeda, Narimasa f Marquis, head of the former daimyo at Okayama 
with the fief of 310,000 koku, the house having been founded by one of the 
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sons of Terumasa (1501-1013), one of the generals of Hideyoshi. The 
present head was h. in 1805. Add. Osaki, near Tokyo. 

Ikeda, Seihiv , Mg.-Dr. Mitsui Bank ; was h. 1807 at Yonczawa ; studied 
at the KYio and the Harvard: was a.-sist. Pir. of Mitsui Bank's Osaka 
Branch ’08-00; tour through Europe and America to inspect hanking, 
business, ’03. It was at his suggestion that the Bank, formerly Ltd. part- 
nership concern was converted into the joint stock system in ’09. Add, 
Shin-Ryudo, A /.aim, Tokyo. 

Ikeda, lit /dchi, Mug. Dir. of the Xisshin Life Insur. Co., Brof. at the 
Wnsedft University; b. ’72 in Ehime-ken; studied law at the Waseda Univ. 
and the Meiji Univ.; and further at Berlin and Leipzig; Prof, at the 
Waseda Univ. combining with it the post at the Nisshin which was 
started in ’05. Add. Nandocho, Usliigome, Tokyo. 

Ikuta, Sadayuki , Dir. of National Debt Bureau, Bank of Japan, was 
b. at Tosa in 1870. Add. Iehigaya, Takajo-niaclii, T. 

Imamura, SK'ujczo, Pres, of the Imamura Bank, is the 2nd son of the 
late Seinosuke Imamura; b, in Tokyo in ’77 inherited father’s estate in 
Sept. T)2 and become the Director of llie Bank started by his father. Add, 
Tamachi, Shiha, Tokyo. 

Imanishi, Ke»ji, Mag. Dir. cf C’huya Savings Bank, b. 1867 in Mito 
and early entered the Yokohama Specie Bank of which he served as 
manager of Branches in New Yoik etc. retired from the service in ’12 and 
established the bank under his management. Add. Ikegami nr. Tokyo. 

Inokuty, Jriya, M.E., D. Eng. (Japan), Mem. of Imperial Academy of 
Japan, Prof, of mechanical engineering and of applied mechanics at Col. 
Eng., Imp. Univ. Tokyo since ’86 ; b. in Kanazawa in ’56 ; graduated in 
*82 from the former Eng. College, Tokyo; went on scientific tour in 1 94 to 
England, Franco, etc. staying abroad for two years ; wrote (in English) 
many papers on mechanical science as an essay on the theory of centrifugal 
pump which has wide attention in Europe and America ; invented several 
mechanical devices of very high practical utility, such as universal coupling 
for line shafting, valvclcss pump, forced vortex pump, steam boiler, printing 
dynamometer, etc. Add. Nishihara, Koishikawa, Tokyo. 

Inouye, Jukichi , Secretary, Foreign Office, but more widely known as 
one Of the best Japanese writers of English; b. *62 in Tokushima; pro- 
ceeded to England in ’73; finished Rugby ’81 and then the course of 
metallurgy at Royal School of Mines, returning home ’83 ; was Prof, of 
English at JTokyo High School till 73, Japanese editor on the staff of 
the Jupwi Jjaeette ; Secretary of Legation at Brussels and Washington, 
remaining ! at the head office since ’02, was at one time Prof, at the 
Higher ©ormal School. Add. Okubo, near Tokyo. 

Induye, Junnosuke , President cf Yokohama Specio Bank since ’13; 
b, in Oita, 1869; grad. Law. Imp. Univ., Tokyo, class ’95; entered the 
Bafth of Japan the same year and was promoted to be Dir. Banking 
Bureau in ’05 ; was the Bank’s Agent in London ’08-11, Vice-Pros. *11-13'. 
Add* Nishikubot Shiba, Tokyo. 

Y Inouye, Kak vyoro, M.P., ex-Director of the Anglo- Japanese Steel Works 
w Muror&n formed in ’07 in association with Arm strong and Vickers Works, 
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England; b. in Hiroshima, ’59; stayed in U.S.A. for some years ; stated ^ a 
paper at Seoul and was appointed advisor to tlie Korean Government in 
1884 ; gallantly cut his way when in that year the Japanese Legation ^as 
assaulted by a Korean mob. Since 181)0 he has represented Hiroshima- 
ken in the House of Representatives, where his sarcastic eloquence attracts 
wide attention ; Pres, post of the Hokkaido Coal & Steamship Co. in ’10 ; 
was Vice-Pres. of the Tokyo Chamber of Commerce. Add. Iohibancho, 
Tokyo. 

Inouye, Kaoru, Marquis (cr.. Count ’81 and Marq. ’07), one of the 
elder statesmen, b. ’85 in Choshu ; played a distinguished part in the clan 
trouble of *03; secretly visited England with his bosom friend the late Prince 
I to in ’63, to return in a hurry on learning that the allied Squadron of the 
Powers was going to bombard Shimonoseki ; was waylaid by fanatical men, 
and terribly wounded ; appointed soon after the consummation ot the 
Bestoration, Vice-Minister of Finance which he resigned in 1873, to 
re-enter the Government service shortly after ; dispatched ’74 as Vice- 
Plenipotentiary to Korea to negotiate with that Government in connection 
with the wanton firing on onr warship by the Korean fort. ; subsequently 
down to 189S when he retired from active life, he occupied the chairs ot 
the Home Affairs Finance, and Commerce, for several weeks acting Premier 
in addition to chair of Home Office ; was also Minister to Korea and 
adviser to the Court soon after the close of the Japan-China War ; during 
the Kusso-Japanese war and even at present he is a “Guardian of the 
Treasury: is reputed as a great virtuoso in arts, lie has no male issue, 
all his children being girls. His adopted son and heir, Katsunosuke 
is the nephew (Vide the following). Add. Uchidayama, Azabu, 
Tokyo. 

Inouye, Katsunosuke, Ambassador to St. Janie’s Court since 1913, is an 
adopted son and heir ot Marquis Inouye who is his uncle, and was b. in 
Choshu, ’GO ; was in the service of the Nippon Ginko before he got ap- 
pointment at Foreign Office in ’85, to be sent to Berlin the following year 
as secretary of Legation there; was back to the Foreign Office as secretary 
and councillor, ’92 ; and next Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Pleni- 
potentiary in Germany 1898-’07 ; Envoy to Chile in TO. Add. Japanese 
Embassy, London. 

Inouye, Kejiro , Director of the Electric Dep’t of Tokyo Municipality, 
b. in Higo Province in ’01; took part in the Saigo Affair (civil wa* of 
*77) and was once imprisoned for political offence; subsequently .took to 
business under patronage of the late Mr. Iloshi. Add. Tokyo 0itf Office. 

Inouye, Kinosuke , Geologist of Dep’t of Agr. and Com. f was b. in 
Yamaguchi-ken in ’73; grad, the Col. of Science Tokyo Imp. Uniy. in ’96. 
Add. Gazembo-cho, Azabu, Tokyo. 

Inouye, Kyoshiro, 2nd Viscount, adopted soil of late Viscount 3Ki, 
Member, House of Peers, b. in Kumamoto, Prof, at Kyoto Imp. Univ., 
2nd son of Kameya Okamatsu and brother of Santaro Okamatsu, grad. 
Mining in ’99 at Tokyo, Imp. University. Add. Kyoto Imp. University. 

Inouye, Miehipasu, Dr. Oculist, Proprietor and Head of Inouye 
Hospital, b. ’67 in Hyogo-ken; grad. Medical Col. of Imp. Univ. of Tokyo 
’90 and appointed Assist.-Prof, at that College: Junior-President of the 
Jlimeji Hospital ’93; Prof, at the 3rd Higher School in Kyoto ’95, which 
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he left and established his own Hospital ’OK Is also noted as an uta poet 
of the old school and is attached to the National Verse Office of the Court. 
Add. Ucbisaiwaicho, Kojinuichi, Tokyo. 

Inouye, Niro, Mai .-(Jen., Com. of Communication Brigade; b. ’04 in 
Ehime ; Sub-Lieut, of Eng. ’85; sent to Germany for study ; at one time 
Chief of Mil. Affairs Bureau and of Eng. Affairs ; dispatched to Europe to 
inspect Aeronautic world in April, T4. Add. Nakaeho, Ushi ironic, Tokyo, 

Inouye, Jlyokei , Fleet Admiral, Vise. (Baron in ’87 an-! \'i in *07); 
b. ’45 in Satsuma ; studied at Annapolis ’77 81 ; Commander ’87 ; Korean 
attache ’96 ; his Majesty’s aide-de-camp ’18-07 : Kear-Adm. ’02 ; Vice-Adm. 
’05 ; member of the Supreme Military Council Dec. ’05 ; Admiral ’08, Elect 
Adm. in ’ll. Holds 2nd Class Golden Kite. Add. Hommuracho, Azabu, 
Tokyo. 

Inouye, Tatsukuro, D.C.L. (Japan), ex-Dir. and Agent in Now York of 
Industrial Bank of Japan, b. ’68 in Shidzu oka-ken ; graduated from Law 
College of the Imp. Univ. of Tokyo, in ’87, and studied Practical Econo- 
mics in the post-graduate Course of the University. Taught Economics 
for several years in his alma mater, and also in Peer’s School ns well ns 
some other schools. Elite ml the Bank of Japan ’97; Agent at New York 
’09-’ll. Add. Suido-cho, Waseda, Tokyo. 

Inouye, TcUujiro, D. Lilt. (Japan), b. *55 in Fukuoka-ken, pursued 
philosophical study in Germany anu France, ’84-’90; Professor in College 
of Literature, Imperial Tokyo Univ. since ’90, of which he was once 
Dean. Among his numerous works may be mentioned the Life of Buddha, 
the Oriental Philosophy, etc. Add. Omote-cho, Koishikawa, Tokyo. 

Inouye, TomoicM , D.C.L. (Japan), Director of the Bureau of Shrine 
Affairs, Home Office, was L>. in Kushiro, ’71 ; grad, law col. the Tokyo 
Imperial University in ’92, and then entered the above Dcp’t as secretary 
and Councillor. Add. Hisakata-clm, Koishikawa, Tokyo. 

Inouye, Toyoiaro , Oculist, b. ’61 in Matsuye, when he finished the local 
medical school in ’85, also studied at Tokyo and Germany (’9i-’95), and 
established his hospital at the present address. Add. Iida-machi, Koji- 
machi, Tokyo. 

Inukai, Ki> M.P., a leader of the National Party, and an M.P. of un- 
broken record, born at Okayama, ’55 ; early began political career ; was 
editor of the “Hoehi Shimbun” till the opening of National Diet, ’90 and 
has distinguished himself by his incisive eloquence and great power of 
political manoeuvre. He is rather frail in health. On the occasion of the 
Okuma-Itagaki Cabinet in ’98, he occupied the chair of the Ministry of 
Education for a short while. In the internal trouble of the Party in ’09, 
he at the head of the non-coalition section, came out* triumphant. Add. 
Waseda,, TJshigome, Tokyo. 

Inuzuka, Katmtaro , ex- Vice-Min. of Com. ’13-’14, b. in Tokyo in ’G8, 
grad. Law, Imp. Univ. ’89, per, sec. to Home Minister ’90, See. of Nagasaki- 
ken *91, of Communication Dept. 92. dispatched to Europe and America to 
inspect railway a Hairs ’95. Dir. of R’ly Bureau ’99, Gov. of Aomori, ’04, 
Dir. of Public Works Bureau (Home Office) a few months after, sent to 
Europe and America June ’10, removed to Governor of Nagasaki TO and 
of Osaka Tl-’12.. Add. lidamachi Gochome, T, 

Irisawa, Talsukic/n , D.M. (Japan), was b. in Echigo ; grad. Berlin 
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Univ. in ’94 ; Prof. Med. Col., Imp. Tokyo ITniv. sinco ’95 ; ftlso attends to 
his additional function as physician-in-ordinary at the Court. Add, 
Kinsukecho, Ilongo, Tokyo. 

Iriye, Tumemori, Viscount, M. of House of Peers, Chief Chamberlain 
to the Crown Prince, amateur painter of “ Tosa ” style picture ; b. ’68 
in Kyoto; appointed present post, T4. Add. Nishiokubo, Tokyo. 

Ishigugo. btoji, D. Eng. (Japan); b. ’55 at Kanazawa; studied engineer- 
ing in England, ’79-^3 ; was appointed Naval Engineer in ’8b to supervise 
the construction of a dockyard ; also took part in laying the waterworks 
of Tokyo ; had charge of the Shipbuilding Section of the Navy. Now is 
chief engineer of the Ujigawa Electric Co. Add. Akasaka Daimachi, 
Tokyo. ' 

Ishiguro, Tadanori, Baron (cr. ’95), Surgeon-General (retired) ; b. ’45 in 
Echigo ; Chief Surgeon of the* Osaka Military Hospital on the occasion of 
the Civil War of Kagoshima in ’77 ; promoted to Surgeon-Col. next year 
and to Surgeon-Gen. in ’90, which latter post he resigned in ’9b “to open 
the road of promotion to young talents.” Since that time he has devoted 
himself to Red Cross work, of which he is a chief promoter and represented 
it in the international conference held in Germany in 1890. Was nomi- 
nated member of the House of Peers in ’02, and was decorated with the 
Grand Cordon of Rising Sun in connection with Russo-Japan war. He 
widely enjoys the reputation of being ail “all round man” and like 
Marshal Oyama, is one of the most distinguished pockmarked notables of 
the time. Add. Agebacho, Ushigoino, Tokyo. 

Ishii, Kikujiro , Baron, Ambassador to Paris; b. ’60 at Chiba; grad. 
Law, Imp. Tokyo Univ., ’90; attache to the French Legation ’91 ; 3rd Sec. 
of the Legation ’93 ; Consul at Ninsen ’90 ; 2nd Sec. of the Chinese Lega- 
tion ’97, to be promoted to the 1st Sec. the following year and was one 
of those who sustained the siege in the Boxer trouble; Sec. at the Head 
Office and Chief of Telegraph Section 3 900 ; Director of Commerce in ’0A ; 
was despatched to San Francisco and Vancouver in ’07 in connection with 
the anti-Japanese riot there. Appointed Vice-Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
June, ’08 and then present post, ’12. Add. Japanese Embassy, Paris. 

Ishikawa, Chiyomatsu , D. Sci., zoologist, Prof, at tho Agr. Col., Imp. 
Univ. of Tokyo sinco ’90 ; b. ’60 in Sliidzuoka ; graduated from the Science 
Col. of the University ’82 ; further studied in Germany ; made a 
tour through Europe in ’09 on official mission, was appointed Member of 
Imperial Academy Japan, April, ’ll. Add. Obancho, Yotsuya, Tokyo. 

Ishikawa, Komei , master carver and Prof, at the Tokyo Fine Art 
Acad., Art Commissioner to the Court ; b. ’45 in Tokyo, and is the 
eldest son of TSkichi Ishikawa, a prominent sculptor ; studied painting 
under Sosen Kano for four years, then ivory-carving under Masamitsu 
Kikugawa, and is regarded as master in ivory-work. Add, Majima-oho, 
Yanaka, Tokyo. 

Ishikawa, Shokin , chief Abbot of the Shinsho-ji Temple, headquarters 
of a Shingon sub-sect, Narita ; b. ’69 in Sakato, Chiba-ken ; entered the 
service of the temple where his uncommon ability won the confidence of 
the late chief abbot who nominated him as successor ; studied at various 
schools and graduated from a Buddhist college in Tokyo $ further studied 
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in India and Europe for several years; installed in the present seat in 
’93. Several educational and charitable institutions have been founded by 
dim at Narita. Add. Narita, Chiba-ken. 

Ishimaru, Shigeyoshi, Superintendent Engineer of the Railway Board ; 
d. ’64 in Oita-ken ; graduated from the Eng. College of the Tokyo Imp. 
tlniv. ’90 ; appointed Assist.-Engineer to the Home Dept, the same year ; 
transferred as Engineer of Akita-ken ’91 ; subsequently Railway Engineer 
to the Department of Communications ; was despatched to Europe and 
America on an official mission ’07-08; lias been in present post since Dec. 
1913. Add. Aoyama Minamicho, Tokyo. 

Ishiwata, Hin-irhi , D.C.L. (Japan), ex-Chief Sec. Cabinet; b. ’59 at 
Tokyo; studied law in Germany, ’85-90; Judge of Tokyo Local Court; 
Councillor of Dep. of Justice ; Public Tro. of Tokyo Appeal Court ; 
Lecturer of Law at the Imp. Tokyo University; Director of the Civil and 
Criminal Bureau ; promoted to the Vice-Minister of Justice in Sept., 1903; 
then to Chief Sec. Cabinet in Jan., ’06 but from which he was relieved in 
April, ’08. Add. Nagatacho, Kojimachi, Tokyo. 

Ishizuka, Yeizo t Dir. of Com., Agr. and Eng. Dept, of Chosen Gov.-Gen.; 
b. ’65 at Aizu ; appointed Legal Adviser in ’95 to the Korean Government 
for a time ; held the post of Chief Councillor for the Government-General 
of Formosa from and transferred to the post of the Governor of the 
Occupied Districts in Manchuria, ’05; resigned it April ’07 and appointed 
to Chief Councillor of Chosen Gov. in Sept., ’07 ; present post in ’12. Add. 
Seoul. 

Isobe, Masaharu, Dir. of the Mining Bureau, Agr. and Com. Dept. b. 
V>4 in Choehu ; graduated Law, Imp. Tokyo Univ., ’90, to enter the Depart- 
ment where he filled office of Councillor, Patent Comptroller, Commissioner 
of St. Louis Exhibition. Dir. Patent Bureau, and lastly the present 
position. Add. Yarai, Ushigome, Tokyo. 

Isobe, Shiro, D.C.L., Crown men. of House of Peers (nom. 1914) ex- 
chairman of the Tokyo Barristers’ Association ; b. ’51 in Toyama-ken, 
studied law in France, ’75-77 ; Judge in ’79, Public Procurator of the 
Court of Cassation ’86, then Judge of the same Court ’90, and was returned 
from his native place to the House of Representatives, resigned the official 
post about that time and has since been practising law. He is noted 
amateur singer of “ gidayu.” Add. Kamezawacho, llonjo, Tokyo. 

Isobe, Yaichiro, Principal and Prop, of the Kokumin Ei-Gakkai (the 
National English Language Association) in Tokyo ; b. ’61 in Oita-ken ; 
studied English at Kcio Gijiku for several years ; organized the above 
English School in conjunction with a certain foreigner in ’88, which was 
finally brought under his solo control. Add. Gobancho, Kojimachi, 
Tokyo. 

Isomura, Toyotciro, Dir. of Hokkaido Colliery and S.S. Co. ; b. ’68 in 
Oita-ken; grad, the Kcio Gijuku in ’90; and official in the Dep’t of 
Communications ; journalist for a short while before he entered the Bank 
nf Japan in ’94; a clerk in the Mitsui Bussan, its sectional chief and 
finally promoted to the Loudon Agent. Add. Takanawa, Tokyo. 

Itagaki, Taisuke . Count (cr. ’87) ; b. in Tosa ’37 ; a retired statesman 
after long years of heroic struggle in the cause of freedom and liberty. 
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Is one of the few remaining Generals who took distinguished part in sup- 
pressing the civil war of the Restoration ; was appointed .after return of 
peace a Cabinet Minister which he resigned in 73 in connection with the 
famous Korean question, in which the subject of the sketch with the elder 
Saigo advocated the warlike policy. After several years’ retired life in 
his native place in 188], lie organized the Liberal Party, and the demo- 
cratic movement start* d by him exact* d from the Government a solemn 
promise of inaugurating the parliamentary system ten years hence. It was 
while on political tour at that time that he was stabbed by a young 
reactionary. A few months after, in ’83, he with the late Count Goto 
travelled through Europe and America; Home Minister in the 3rd Ito 
Ministry ; same chair in the Okuma-Itagaki Coalition Ministry ; resigned 
leadership of the Liberal-! in favour of late Prince Ito when the latter 
formed the Sciyuka.i in ’00, is now studying social policy. Add. Shiba, 
Tokyo. 

Itakura, I Intmlaro, Judge of the Supremo Court; b. in *08 at Yam a- 
nashi-ken ; graduated Law at the Imperial Tokyo IJniv. in ’88 ; judge of 
the Ivofu Local Court in ’90, of Chiba, Loo. Court in ’94, of Tokyo Appeal 
Court in ’97; next transferred to Hakodate Appeal Court; and to the 
present position in ’03. Add. Osaki, Ebara-gun, Tokyo. 

Ito, Chojiro , ex-Member of the House of Poors ; was b. in Hyogo-ken 
in ’73; one of the wealthy merchants and greet land owners in the same 
prefecture which ho represented in the House; director of various banks 
and Cos. in Osaka and Kobo. Add. Eujimioho, Kojimachi, Tokyo. 

Ito, Clnita , I). Eng., architect and Prof, at Imp. Univ., Tokyo since 
’05 ; b. 1864 in Yamagata-ken ; grad. Architecture at the said University 
’92 ; despatched to China, India and Turkey in ’02-05 to study his special 
subject. Add. Nishikatamaohi, Hon go, Tokyo. 

Ito, Eizaburo, Prof, of Applied Chemistry at Col. Eng., Imp. Tokyo 
Univ. since ’02 ; b. in Tokyo in 76 ; graduated from said University 
with honour ’01 ; secured patent for some dyes lie invented. Add. Col. 
Eng., Tokyo Univ. 

Ito, llaynzo, M.I>., Prof. Imp. Univ., Kyoto ; b. 1865 in Tottori, ; grad- 
uated Medicine, Imp. IJniv., Tokyo, class ’90, li ad charge of his adopted 
father’s hospital at Tottori, then of the Sapporo Hospital ’90-00, mean- 
while studying in Germany for two years ; is also Pres, of tho University 
Hospital, Kyoto. Add. Imp. Univ., Kyoto. 

Ito, Hiroku.nl , (former name Yukichi) 2nd Prince, Master of Ceremonies, 
Ass. Dir. of the Board of Ceremonies, was born 70, 4th son of Goro- 
saburo Inouye, of the former Choshu clan, and was adopted a son and 
heir by the late Prince Ito. Married eldest daughter of Mr. Kaemon, 
Takashima in ’86. Add. Omori, near Tokyo. 

Ito, Jiroz <emon , Banker and millionaire in Nagoya where his house is 
one of the oldest; was b. in ’48, and though once elected by the fellow 
highest-tax payers of Aichi-ken as member of the House of Peers he de- 
clined; besides running il> Ito Bank the house keeps a large drapery store 
styled Matsuzaka-ya at Nagoya, Tokyo and other places. His son and heir 
Morimalsn b. in 78 joined the Business-men’s party that visited U. S. in 
1909. Add. Chayamachi, Nishiku, Nagoya. 
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Ito, Jisabiira , Lighthouse Eng. to the Department of Communications 
was b. in 1857 in Tokyo; clerk in the Post Office in ’80, Prof, of the 
Nautical Col. in ’81, and subsequently appointed chief of the Ship Inspec- 
tion Office, etc. Add. Kagucho, Iehigava, Tokyo. 

Ito, JujirOj Ph. J). (Pennsylvania', Prof. Waseda Univ., b. 1878 in Hvo- 
go-ken; grad, from Waseda, class 1908 ; graduate student Univ. of Chicago 
n)5- 06 ; same ’0G-’08, ^Harrison scholar, U. Penn., 00-07 ; Harrison, jnr. fel- 
low, same u., ’07- , ()8). Has written “Carriage by Sea,” and “Study of 
Commerce,” 1011, etc. Add. Waseda Univ. 

Ito, Kiuxuke, editor of the Xippmi, horn ’05 in Yamaguchi ; graduated 
Keiogijuku and for several years was on the stall' of the Jiji . ; served at the 
Nippon Ginko from 1808 to J 000 and had charge of iho Secretariat Sec- 
tion; visited Europe and America T5 <>n official business, but left the 
Bank soon after his return, and with some of his friends he purchased the 
Nippon ’00. Add. Fujimi-cho, Kojimachi, Tokyo. 

Ito, j\fiy>'ji, Viscount (cr. Baron ’95, Vise. ’07), Privy Councillor, b 
’57 at Nagasaki; started his career in civil service from the lowest ladder 5 
was the late Prince Ito’s Private Secretary ’90-’95 ; then Chief Secretary of 
the Cabinet also under the Prince. It was lie that was ch icily instrumental 
in bringing the Prince and the Liberals into an understanding, the service 
rewarded bv admitting him into the ministrial circle as Minister of Agri** 
culture and Commerce in ’98. But he had to leave in less than four 
months owing to the rupture between the Ministry and its political sup- 
porters. Was appointed Privy Councillor in ’99 On the occasion of the 
Japan-China Whir lie was sent to Chefoo to exchange the signed Treaty of 
Peace and was created a Peer for this service. lie is reputed as being one 
of the foremost politician of the day with great future in reserve for his 
still comparatively young age. Add. Nagata-cho, Kojimachi, Tokyo. 

Ito. Otojiro , Rear-Adm., Com. of Sasebo Naval Arsenal ; b. in 
Nagoya in Y>8 ; graduated from Naval Cadet School in ’83 ; student of 
the Naval college ’90-91, chief navigating officer of the cr. hiyei (now 
defunct) ’94, Lieut. -Commander '97, Commander ’00 Naval Attache at the 
Japanese Legation at Berlin ’02 Ok commanded tho Taichu-maru in the 
Russo-Japan War, Chi«*f of Hydrographical Bureau ’08-11. Add. Chinkai, 
K orea. 

Ito, & hunk i chi, Baron (it. ’95), Vice-Admiral < retired), was born at 
Maizuru, M0, and entered the Navy in ’09 ; Lieut.-Comniander in 71 ; 
Rear-Admiral in ’82; Vice-Admiral in ’<88; and Vice-Minister of the Navy 
from ’89 to ’99; was created a Peer in connection with the Japan-China 
War. Nominated a member of the House of Peers in ’99. Add. Shina- 
gawa, Tokyo. 

Ito, Snkchiro , Viscount ; his house was formerly hereditary Lord of 
the feudatory of Obi, Hvuga, and he, 12th of the line, is eldest son of 
Yuki 11th chief of the family ; was born in 1SS0 and was ordered to 
succeed to the family title in 1894; grad, from Law Col., Imp. Tokyo 
Univ. ’07 and is now studying in England. Married Lady Tsune, 4th 
daughter of Viscount Matsudaira; one son and daughter. Add. Hitotsugi, 
Akasaka, Tokyo. 

Ito, Teiji, Judge of the Supreme Court was b. in Niigata-ken in 1 Sod ; 
grad. Law, Imp. ITniv. Tokyo in ’83, and lias since sat on the Bench until 
transferred to the present Court in ’94. Add. Mami-ana, Azabu, Tokyo. 
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Ito, Tokataro, D. Sc. (Japan), M.LK. (London), noted botanist, son of 
the late Kcisuke Ito, a Lineaus of Japan; was b. ’68 in Nagoya, studied in 
the Imp. Univ., Tokyo and in England; lias discovered several new species 
in Japan. Add. Ilaranmchi, Knish., Tukvo. 

Ito, Ynchu, Dir. of the Toyo Kisen Kaisha, was b. in Miye 70, eldest 
son of Yukon Ito ; grad, from Law Course, Imp. Univ. Tokyo; was imp.ctor 
or Judge of a Marine Court from ’97 to ’07 ; attended the World’s Con- 
gress of Maritime Affairs held at Brussels in '05; left the Government 
service in 1910 to enter the above Company. Add. Okubo, Tokyo. 

Ito, Yvkci , Auditor of the Board of Audit, and was b. in 1850 in 
Nagano-ken, 3rd son of Nobutoshi Nakajima, but he was adopted by the 
present family. Add. Kaga-cho, lehigava, Ushigome, Tokyo. 

Iwade, Sobei, Mg. D r. of the 20th Bank, Yice-Pres. of the Tokyo 
Chamber of Commerce, Dir. of the 1st Mutual Life Ins. Co., was b. ’*18 in 
Chiba-kcn. Started a retail business of manure, oil and rice by which be 
made a. fortune. Add. Iligashidaiku-cho, Fukag.iwa, Tokyo. 

Iwahara, Kenzo, ex-Mg.-Dir of the Mitsui Bussan, was horn at Daishoji, 
Kaga, in hid; finished the Mitsubishi Nautical School ’83, private sc eretary 
to Mr. R. W. Irwin, adviser of the Union Transportation Co., then on a 
similar service to Mr. Masuda, of the Bussan; had charge of the Co’s 
London Office Manager of the Osaka and Kobe branches J 90-’95, 

manager of the newly established branch Office at New York ’9G to under- 
take export of Japanese raw silk, and he bad extended business field of 
the Co. in America before he returned home in ’Ofi. Was involved in the 
Naval Scandal ’14. Add. Akashi-cho, Tsukiji, Tokyo. 

Iwai, Jiittim, I 'res. Tokyo Shogvo Rank; b. in ’71 at Kyoto; edu. 
at Keiogijuku and Yale ; once was Dir. of Industrial Bank of Japan. Add. 
Aoyainakitaeho, Tokyo. 

Iwai, Telzo, Physician in attendance to the Prince Heir of Chosen, ex- 
Deputy Chief Doctor of the Red Cross Society’s Hospital, was born in 
Aiehi-ken in 1858 and grad, from the Special Course, Col. Med. of the 
Tokyo Imperial Univ., in ’80 ; chief doctor for Japanese Emigrants in 
Hawaii ’S6 fc ’88 ; joined tin; Staff of the Red Cross Hospital in ’89 ; had 
charge of the prisoners in the Japan-China War, while lie had charge of 
medical affairs of the Hospital Sf earner JJc biai Marn at the time of the 
Boxer trouble. Resigned the. Hospital soon after the death of its chief late 
SurgeomGen. Ilashimoto in ’08. Add. Hirnkawa-eho, ICojimachi, Tokyo. 

Iwakura, Tomoharu, 3rd Prince, the bouse having been founded by the, 
late Prince Tomomi Iwakura who was one of the principal builders of the 
work of the Restoration and who was granted Prince. The present head 
was b. ’78 and graduated from the Poors’ School in ’91, married in ’95 
Lady Sakurako, daughter of the late Marquis Saigo and has ever been 
In the Dept, of Imp. Household. Add. Nagatacho, Tokyo. 

Iwakura, Tom^-una, Chief Ritualist of the Imperial Household ; was 
born in ’42, an adopted son of the late Prince Tomomi Iwakura, one of 
the veteran Statesmen of the Restoration. Add. Nagata-cho, Kojimachi, 
Tokyo. 

Iwamura, Toru t Baron, Prof, of the Tokyo Academy cf Arts ; b. in 
1870 in Tokyo; eldest son- of late Baron Takatoshi Iwamura; studied at 
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Palis and Now York. A ppointcd Prof, of the Tokyo Acad, of Arts in 
’02; was dispatched to foreign exhibitions as Inspector several times; 
married Eso, 2nd daughter of Baron Micliitoshi Iwamura. Add. Tatsuoka, 
II on go, Tokyo. 

Iwamura, Turin , a French scholar who was granted Ojficier d' Academia, 
and Pres, of the 1st High School for many years, was b. in Kaga in 1815; 
studied French at Yokohama and elsewhere early at the beginning of 
Meiji era, and subsequently taught French at the various Gov, institutions 
in Tokyo, before he; retired from active life in 100(5. Add. Akcbono-cho, 

Hg., T. 

Iwanaga, Sho-ichi , Mg. Dir. Nippon Yu sen Kaisha, born in Onuira, 
Hizen, ’58 ; studied at Keiogijuku and Imp. TJniv., then sent to Univ. Col , 
London, at Government expense, luxt entered a Commercial Col. at Phila- 
delphia where he also learned art of glass industry ; appointed interpreter 
to the Japanese Exhibition Commissions at the Philadelphia World’s Fair 
to return home ’08 and then entered the Mitsubishi and, with its absorp- 
tion into the present Yusen Kaisha, lie has continued to remain in the 
service of the new establishment. Add. Nippon Yusen Kaisha, Tokyo. 

Iwano, Slumped, Judge of the Supreme Court of Chosen, was b. in 
Tokushima-ken in ’55; entered the Dep’t of Justice in 75; judge of the 
above Dep’t and then its Councillor; ordered to visit France and Germany 
in ’89 ; Chief public procurator of the Nagasaki Local Court, ’92 ; Proeulator 
of the Count of Cassation ’95; Judge of the same Court ’05; and then to 
the a present post in 1909. Add. Seoul, Korea. 

Iwasa, Shin, Doctor and Director of the Kissei-do Hospital ; was b. in 
Tokyo in ’65 eldest son of the above; studied Medicine in Tokyo and 
Berlin ; established the above hospital. Add. Kakigara*cho, Nihombashi, 
Tokyo. 

Iwasaki, Hajimc, Director of the Tamagawa Electric-Car Joint-Stock 
Co.; b. in Tokyo in ’41 ; once held a position in the Mitsui Bank ; 
elected a member of a municipal assembly; is now a director of the Trust 
Co. and of the Meiji Flour Co. Add. Takanawa Minamicho, Tokyo. 

Iwasaki, Hmiya, Baron, (cr. ’00), Pres, of Mitsubushi Co.; b. ’6G; 
eldest son of the great Yataro Iwasaki, the “Sea King” of his time; 
entered the Keio-gijuku, then the University of Pennsylvania, Philadel- 
phia, U.S.A. of which he is LL.B., class ’83 ; was installed that year as hoae 1 
of the great house of the Mitsubishi. Billiards and liand-net fishing are 
his favorite pastime. He has travelled Europe and America a number of 
times. Add. Yushima Kiridoshi, Tokyo, 

Iwasaki, Koyata , Yiee-Dir. of Banking Dept, of Mitsubishi Co.; b. ’79; 
2nd Baron and succeeded in ’09 to the title on the decease of his father 
Yanosuko, 1st Baron and brother of the “Sea King;” was educated at 
Tokyo Imp. University and Cambridge. Add. Snrugadai, Tokyo. 

Iwashita, Seishu, ex-M.P. for Osaka and late of Kitahama Bank, 
Osaka ; b. ’58 in Nagano-kon ; grad. Tokyo Com. School, class 78; 
entered the Mitsui’s service and was appointed al; its branch in New York 
and then Lyons ; left the Mitsui about ’90 to become Pres, of Shinm/nwn 
Electric Light Co.; again returned to the Mitsui ’92, to bo app- iui.- d Ag<. nl 
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at Osaka; entered ’96 the Kitahama bank which was threatened with 
bankruptcy in 1914. Add. Kioieho, Koj., Tokyo. 

Iwatare, Kunihilo , Dir. of the Nippon Electric Co. (joint undertaking 
between Japanese and foreign capitalists in which the Western Electric Co., 
U.S.A., are prominent) j b. ’54 in Fukuoka, and entered the present Co* on 
its formation about ’93. Add. Mita, Tokyo* 

Iwaya, Suyeo, author, novelist, and an Andersen of Japan; b. ’7o in 
Tokyo, 3rd son of the late Iwaya Ichiroku. a notod Chinese scholar and 
Cftli graph ist. Studied in Germany ’98 03, tilling at the same time chair of 
Japanese in the Oriental Language School, Berlin. Hus written and trans- 
lated quite a large number of stories for juvenile readers, and is connected 
with the Hakubunkwan, publishers, and also the Waseda University* 
Nom de plume “ Sazanami.” Add. Takanawa, Tokyo. 

Izawa, Shimjkii, dentist; b. at Shizuoka in ’60; studied dentistry 
in 1J.S.A. and established a hospital in Kyobashi ; has been appointed 
dentist attached to the Bureau of Court Physician. Add. Toriizakacho, 
Azabu, Tokyo. 

Izawa, Shu ji, Mem. House of Peers; b. ’51 at Takato, Shinano ; 
was in the Department of Education almost without a break ’72 97 ; 
as Secretary, Director of the B.D.D. School, Music School, Higher Normal 
School, etc., also Bureau Dir. Has rendered distinguished services for 
curing stammering, and was rewarded in ’ll with 3rd class Rising Sun 
for it. Add. Dairokuten, Koishikawa, Tokyo, 

Izawa, Tahio, Metropolitan Chief Police Commissioner; b. ’69, in 
Nagano-kou : graduated from Law College of Imp. Tokyo Univ. Metro- 
politan Police Inspector 03; Governor of Wakayama ’07, of Ehime ’08-12, 
of Niigata M2 14; present post ’14. Add. Metropolitan Police Board, 
Tokyo. 

Jimbo, Kotara , geologist. Prof, at the Col. of Science of the Imp. Tokyo 
University; 1). ’67 in Tokyo; grad, the above Col. in ’89; Prof, at the 
1st Higher School, etc., further studied in Germany ; Prof, at tho Tokyo 
University since ’98, and has frequently been commissioned with geological 
survey in Korea, Sagh alien, etc. Add. Komagome, Kongo, Tokyo. 

Jo. Kazuma, Pres, of Appeal Court, Seoul; b. in ’64 in Tokyo, gradu- 
ated Law, Imperial Tokyo University in ’88, and at once began practice 
in which he has risen to the front. Has repeatedly been M.P. Add. Seoul, 
Korea. 

Kabayama, Aisuke , Dir. of South Manchuria Rly, Pres, of Anglo-Hydro 
Elec., Mng.-Dir. of Nippon Kyodo Paper, Horai Life Ins., Hakodate 
Dockyard Cos,; b. ’65; is son of Count Kabayama; studied economics in 
Germany. Add. Nagatacho, Tokyo. 

Kabayama, Sukenori , Full Admiral, Count, (cr. Vis. ’84 and Count ’95), 
holder of the 2nd Golden Kite, Privy Councillor ; b. ’37 in Satsuma; entered 
the Army while young and on the occasion of tho Civil War of ’77 was 
on the Staff of Major-General Tani (then Commander of Kumamoto Army 
Division) as Lieut.-Col. ; transferred to the Navy ’84 ; promoted Vice- 
Admiral ’85; appointed Minister of Navy and Chief of Naval Staff at 
the time of the Japan-China War, and on board the transport Saikyd-maru 
was present in the battle of the Yellow Sea of Sept. 16th, ’94. He was the 
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first Governor-General of Formosa; then appointed Minister of Home 
Adairs Sept. ’06— Dee. ’97; Minister of Education Nov. ’98— Sept. 1900; 
Privy Councillor in ’01, Chairman of the Education Investigation Com- 
mittee in ’13. Add. Nagata-cho, Kojimachi, Tokyo. 

Kadono, Chokuro, Mg. Dir., Okura Firm was b. ? 68 in Ise ; and is 
brother of I. Kadono, grad. Civil Eng., Imp. Univ. Tokyo; has since been 
connected with the Firm and was its London Agent ’00-’07, m. Miss Riyo, 
d. of Baron Megata; 2 S. Add. Shinsaka, Akasaka Tokyo. 

Kadono, HnmoMn, Dir. of the Chiyoda Mutual Life Assurance Co. 
and of the Ivyodo Fire Insurance Co., etc. ; b. ’56, in Miy e-ken ; was long 
connected with the Keio-U jjuku, being one of its pioneer graduates; took 
to business about ’01, severing connection as instructor with the institution. 
Add. Kasumieho, Azabu, Tokyo. 

Kadono, Jlempachiro, Chief of the Trade Section of the Mitsui Bank ; 
b. in Miyolcen in ’68 entered tbo service of the hank in its early 
days and was promoted to the present post. Add. Kanasngi h amacho, 
Shiba, Tokyo. 

Kadono, Tominosvkc , Mg. Director of the Meiji Bank; was b. in Akita- 
ken in ’97; studied in the former Tokvo Sernmon Gakko, and grad, its 
Political and Economical Dep’t., joined the staff of the JfocM Shimbun ; 
was once Chairman of Nagoya Municipal Assembly ; Vice-president of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the same City ; visited America in M0 represent- 
ing business men in Nagoya. Add. Meiji Ginko, Nagoya. 

Kagawa, Keizo, (cr. Viscount 'S7 and Count ’07), b. ’39 at Milo; became 
an official in the Department of Imp. Household in ’70, to t il posts of Secre- 
tary, Dir. of the Peerage Bureau etc. and has been L >rd Steward of the 
Empress’ Household since ’80. Add. Kioi-cho, Kojimachi, Tokyo. 

Kaino, Kozo , M.P. and Director of South Man. Illy, was b. in ’57 ; 
took active part in local politics before he was returned to the House 
where as a member of the Sdynkai he ei\joys great influence. Add. Toyo- 
oka-cho, Mita, Shiba, Tokyo. 

Kaijima, Tasulcc, a coal boss, b. ’41 in Fukuoka-kcn; owns Onoura and 
other collieries, and is a self-made man who has risen from a miner. Add. 
Naokata-eho, Fuknoka-ken. 

Kakami, Kenkichi, Manager of the Tokyo Marine Insurance Co., was 
b. in Tokyo in ’68 and is brother of Koichiro Kakami, as below. Add. 
Otsuka, Koishikawui, Tokyo. 

Kakami, Koichiro, Sectional Chief of the Nippon Yusen Kaisha, was b. 
’60 in Tokyo, and early entered the service of the Company. 

Kakehi, Mototada, Inspector of the Japan Beer Brewery Co. ; was born 
in ’43 at Takasu ; was for many years judge or procurator at the Appeal 
Courts and the Court of Cassation; retired from ihe bench in ’98 ami has 
entered business. Add. Araki-cho, Yotsuya, Tokyo. 

Kakeshita, Jvjiro , Judge of the Supreme Court; w f as b. in Saga-ken in 
’57; Judge in ’85; Judge of the Tokyo Appeal Court ’94, the sectional 
chief of the Osaka Appeal Court; transferred to the present position in 
’98. Add. Nishi-Okubo, near Tokyo. 

Kakigami, J unshir o, Auditor of the Yokohama Fire Marine, Trans- 
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portaiion, Trust Insurance Co.; b. ’47 in Gumma-ken; engaged in busi- 
ness since early age and is a promiment businessman in Yokohama, Add, 
Minami-Otamachi, Yokohama, 

Kakinuma, T.,nizo, Dir., Tokyo GaSsed Yarn Mill, etc,; b. inJoshu, 
’54 of a well-to-do fish merchant, is one of the few millionaire yarn 
merchants in the city. Add. Ko-amieho, Hon jo, Tokyo* 

Kakizaki, Tomimhiro , Lieut. -General, Commander of llth Division; 
b, ’61 in Pukushima-ken ; Sub-Lieut, in ’83; Capt. in ’98; Lieut.-Col. in 
’03; Maj.-Gen. in ’09; Lieut.-Gen. ’14; took part in China-Japan War as 
Staff officer of 1st Army, and again distinguished himself in Russo-Japan 
war; Com. of 2nd Brigade, Infantry; attache to Japanese Embassy at 
Petrograd before ho was appointed to Com. of llth Division in ’14 ; holder 
3rd Class Golden Kite. Add. Zentsuji, Shikoku. 

Kamada, Katmiaro, Member of the House of Peers as highest tax 
payer ; was b. in Kagawa in ’62 ; occupied posts of director or Chairman 
of various Cos. and assembly in his locality. Add. Kami-niban-cho, Koji- 
machi, Tokyo. 

Kamada, Ycildchi , Mem. lit, use of Peers, and of the Highest Edn. 
Council, b. ’58 in Kii, from which he was returned once to the House of 
Representatives, March ’94 ; studied at the Keiogijuku ’74-76 ; Principal of 
Kagoshima Zoshikan High School ’81-’83 ; taught for the third time at the 
Keiogijuku, to be given a post at the Home Office ’86, which however he 
soon resigned, and was appointed Director of Oita-Middle School, but 
returning once more to his alma mater ’89, by which he was sent abroad 
to inspect educational affairs in Europe and America, to be appointed its 
head on returning home, is reputed as one of the best after-dinner speakers 
in Japan. Add. Mita, Shiba, Tokyo. 

Kamei, iyo, Count and descendant of the house of the dainty o who 
formerly held the fief of Tsuwano ; b. ’84 in Tokyo. Add. Maruyama, 
Koi., Tokyo. 

Kameoka, Taishin, Maj.-General fret.) was b. in ’52 at Utsunomiya, 
Sub-Lieutenant in ’78; entered the Staff* College in ’83, Lieut .-Colonel in 
’01, Colonel in ’03, Commander of 50th Regiment in the late War, Major- 
General in ’08 ancl p’aced on retired service. Add. 6-chome, Minami-cho, 
Ak,.T. 

Kamiki, Jisaburo , Director of the Kamiki Branch established by this 
family, was b. in ’70 in Tokyo. Add. Hashiba, Asakusa, Tokyo. 

Kamimuta, llikonojo, Baron (’07), Admiral, ex-Mil. Supreme Councillor, 
1st class Golden Kite ; b. in Satsuma; entered the Imp. Navy while young 
and was the Captain of the cruiser Akiismhima in the Japan-China War of 
’91-95; Captain of the battleship Amhi ’99; promoted Vice- Admiral in 
’03 ; was Com.-in-Chief of the 2nd Squadron in Russo-Japan war and sank 
the Rut ik and seriously damaged the ( iromboi and the Bosnia in the 
engagement fought off the eastern coast of Korea on Aug. 14tli, ’05. Re- 
moved to Commander of Yokosuka Admiralty in Dec. ’05; Adm. ’10, to 
the Commander of 1st Squadron in ’03 and in ’ll to member of the Sup. 
Mil. Council. Add. Kami-Meguro, Tokyo. 

Kamimura, Keikichi , Rear-Adm., Commander of Ominato Naval Station 
t), 1809; midshipman in ’87. Add. Ominato, Aomcri-ken. 
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Kamimura, Omke , Rear- A dm., Com. of 2nd Squadron ; b. ’70 in Tokyo ; 
grad. Naval Academy ; Com. ’02, promoted to Rear-Adm. and appointed 
Staff officer to Yokosuka Admiralty in T2, transferred to present post in 
Aug., T4. Add. Zushi, Kanagawa-ken. 

Kamitono, Tominosuke, Vice-Pros, of Nagoya Chamber of Commerce* 
mem. of Nagoya Municipal Assembly, Dir. of Meiji Bank, Nagoya Ele, 
Railway, etc. ; b. ’59 in Aldta-ken ; graduated from the Waseda and joined 
the staff of the Ifochi, afterwards entesed into business. Add. Nagoya, 

Kamiya, Dembeiy President of the Japan Transport Co., Auditor of the 
Tokyo lily., and well-known as wine-brewer ; b. ’55 in Ibaragi ; started a 
provision store and made fortune by selling a cheap sweet wine ; possesses 
a large vineyard near Mito. Add. lfanakawado, Asakusa, Tokyo. 

Kamiyama, Mitmnoxliin , Vice-Min. of Agr. and Commerce; b. ’70 in 
Yamaguchi graduated Law at Imperial Tokyo Uuiversity class ’95, was 
Secretary and Judge at the Administrative Litigation Court; Director of 
Forestry Bureau, Dep’t of Agriculture and Commerce before his transfer 
to the Gov. of Kumamoto ’12-13; app. to present post April ’ll. Add. 
Enokizaka, Yotsuya, Tokyo. 

Kanai, Kn, Doctor of Law (Japan); b. ’05; in Shizuoka-ken, 
graduated from Col. of Literature of the Tokyo Imp. University in ’85 ; 
the next year he went to England and Germany to study law and econo- 
mics ; professor at his alma mater ’90; dispatched to Europe ’ll. Add. 
Tennoji-machi, Yanaka, Tokyo. 

Kanda, Naibu, Baron ; b. ’57 in Tokyo adopted son of the late Kohei 
Kanda, a pioneer Dutch scholar and Gov. official who was created Baron 
shortly before his death. The Baron proceeded in ’71 to U.S.A. for 
study and returned home about '81 after having grad. Amherst Col., Mass., 
was appointed Prof, in the Tokyo Imp. Univ. and 1st High School, but 
now Prof, at the Higher Com. School of Tokyo ; is a Mem. House of Peers. 
Add. Nakano, near Tokyo. 

Kaneko, Kcntaro , Viscount (Baron ’95, Viscount ’07), 1st class Rising 
Sun, Privy Councillor, lion. LL.D. (Harvard). Preside nt of the America’s 
Friends Society; b. ’53 at Fukuoka; grad. Harvard University, U.S.A. 
class ’78 ; Private Secretary to the late Prince Ito when he was Premier 
’85-86, President of the Privy Council ’88-90; Chief Secretary of the 
House of Peers ’90 ; Vice-Minister of Agriculture and Commerce ’94-90. 
and finally Minister of Agriculture and Commerce Apr .-Juno ’98 and 
Minister of Justice Oct. 1900- May ’01. On the outbreak of the Russo- 
Japan War he was sent to U.S.A. to represent Japan non-officially, and 
returned home soon after the conclusion of peace. He was Chairman of 
the Japan Grand Exhibition to be held in T2, but with its postpone- 
ment to ’17 by the Katsura Cabinet, ho resigned the post. Add. Ichiban- 
cho, Kojimachi, Tokyo. 

Kaneko, Naokichi , partner of the Suzuki Firm (importers and exporters 
of sugar, camphor, etc. in Kobe), member of Kobe Chamber of Commerce ; 
b. about ’70 and is a proniuient figure in business circles in Kwansai. Add. 
Kumoidori V., Kobe. 

Kanno, Katsunosuke , Dir. of the Finance Bureau; b. in ’07 in Gifu- 
ken ; grad, law at the Imperial Tokyo Univ., in ’96; clerk in the Finance 
Dep’t in that year and passed the higher civil service examination the 
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following year ; secretary of the Dep’t of Agr. and Com., to bo transform! 
soon after to a similar post in the Treasury ; attached to the Embassy in 
London in ’07 and next transferred to Printing Bureau. Add. Fujimicho, 
Koj., Tokyo. 

Kanno, Kinnosuk <\ Pres, of Meiji Savings Bank, Nagoya Elec. Railway, 
Fukuju Life Ins. Co., Fukuju Eire Ins. Co., etc. ; he is a prominent business 
man in middle Japan. Add, Teppocho, Nagoya. 

Kano, Himvobu , Viscount, mem. House of Peers; b. ’48, brother of 
Viscount Tacliibana and adopted into the present family which here- 
ditarily held the fief of Ichinomiya Kazusa. Began his career as official 
of the Edu. Dep't and Dir. of Normal School ; next entered juridical 
service and held a post of Judge and then that of Public Procurator at 
various local courts and ultimately at an Appeal Court ; finally transferred 
to post of Gov. of Kagoshima which In? occupied a good number of years. 
Since his retirement from active work, he has been associated with various 
enterprises intended to promote industry. Add. Omori, near Tokyo. 

Kano, Jigorn, President of Tokyo Higher Normal School; b. in 
Higo, ’60; Director and Professor of the Peers’ School ’85; Director of 
the Special Education Bureau '98; President of Tokyo Higher Normal 
School since ’01. He is a renowned master of the art of Jujitsu and most 
of the noted young Jujitsu experts have studied at the Jujitsu Institute 
founded by the subject of the sketch. Add. Tokyo Higher Normal School, 

Kano, Kyokichi, D. Litt. (Japan), Doan of Col. Literature, Imp. Univ., 
Kyoto; b. ’06 in Tokyo; grad. Col. So. ’84 and next Col. Lit. ’89; Prof, of 
4th High School, etc. Pres. 1st High School, transferred to the present 
post ’07. Add. Imp. Kyoto Univ. 

Kan-o, Mitmomi , Lieut.-Gen., Governor-General of Tsingtao, late 
Com. of Tingtao Expdition in 1914; b. ’55 in Nagano-ken entered now 
defunct Non-Com. Officers School in ’74 and took to studying Chinese 
language; Sub-Lieut, in ’79, Capt. in ’85, Lieut.-Col. in ’95; attache to 
Japanese Ligation at Poking both before and after the China-Japan War, 
he being during the war on the staff of Gen. Oyama ; Col. in ’97, Maj.-Gen. 
in ’02 ; in the Russo-Japan War he led the 11th Division that formed part 
of the late Gen. Nogi’s Besieging Army of Port Arthur, and also dis- 
tinguished himself in the historic battle of Mukden, rewarded with 2nd 
class Golden Kite for the service. Lieut.-Gen. in ’08 ; Com. of 9th Division 
till ’12, then of 18th Div. In Aug., ’14, he at the head of the 18th Div. 
was ordered against Tsingtao, which was reduced on Nov. 7th, ’14 ; he was 
appointed to present post after the war. Add. Government-General of 
Tsingtao, China. 

Kano, Tomonomlie , Man.-Dir. of the Tokyo Branch of the Sumitomo 
Bank ; b. ’72 in Ibaraki-ken ; was for a while Secretary of the House of 
Representatives and Councillor to the Dep’t of Agr. and Com ; entered the 
Sumitomo Bank ’00. Add. Sumitomo Bank, Tokyo. 

Kanokogi, Kogoro , Gov. of Wakayama-ken ; b. ’67 in Tokyo; became 
Prob. Judge ’88, then Chief of Communication Bureau, Formosa, Chief of 
Industry Bureau of Agr. and Comm. Dep’t and Gov. of Kagawa-ken 
*10 j to present post ’14. Add. Wakayama. 

Karai, Sagataro, Chief of Monopoly Bureau, Formosa; b. ’74 iu Oki- 
nawa ; grad, from Imp. Tokyo Univ. ’99 ; entered Dep’t of Agr. and Comm, 
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and was transferred to Formos i where he has risen to present office. 
Add. Taipeh, Formosa. 

Kasai, Shin-ich>, Gov. of Okayama-lcen ; b. ’(>4 in Shizuoka-ken ; grad, 
law, Tokyo Imp. Univ. ’92; appointed (Councillor of Yamagata -kon, Chief 
Police in Twate-lcen Sec. Kochi-ken, etc.; then Gov. present post T3. Add. 
Wakayama. 

Kashima, Fusajiro, Mayor of Kobe ; b. in ’68 in Hiroshima-ken and 
adopted into the family of Machi Kashima in ’97; was formerly Deputy 
Mayor of the Kobe. Add. Motomaohi, Kobe. 

Kasugai, Joemon , dry goods merchant. Pres, of Nagoya Bank, and of 
Nagoya Sav. Bank, Dir. of Gifu Silk Weaving Co., Imperial Twisted 
Thread W. Co., etc.; b. ’44 at Nagoya ; Mem. of Nagoya Municipal Assembly 
*88-34 ; Mem. of the Nagoya Chamber of Com. ’91-96. Add. Tamayacho, 
Nagoya. 

Katakura, Kentaro , greatest silk manufacturer in Suwa district, Shin- 
shu, and in the whole of Japan, head of the Katakura Firm ; b. ’52 at his 
paternal seat in Kawakislii, Suwa; succeeded to the family estato ’80 and 
by his untiring diligence and able management has attained prosperity ; 
owns 13 filatures, 17 branch offices and gives employment to thousands of 
men and women, producing over 5,000 bales of raw silk per annum. Add. 
Hommura-cho, Azabu, Tokyo. 

Kataoka, Naohnru , M. P., Pres, of Nipx>on Life Ins. Co.; b. ’59 in Kochi- 
ken ; grad, at thoToyaGakko School; entered civil service as a district 
administrative official ; afterwards entered Nippon Life Ins. Co. He was 
a delegate to the 5tli Inter. Actuaries Conference in ’06 and was elected 
its Vice-Pres.; is a leading business man in western Japan. Add. Kawa- 
bara-cho, Kamikyoku, Kyoto. 

Kataoka, Naoterv , Pres, of Osaka Gas Co., Hankai Elec. Kailway, 
Sakaye Gas Co.; b. ’56 in Koehi-ken ; grad, from Naval Paymasters’ School 
’78; began his career as naval paymaster in ’78 ; then transferred to civil 
service in ’92; appointed Private Sec. to Home Minister and then Edu. 
Minister ; entered the Bank of Japan ; appointed Dir. of its Osaka Branch 
in ’96 ete.^ Add. Tanimachi, Iligashiku, Osaka. 

Kataoka, Shichiro , Baron, Admiral, Mill. Sup. Councillor ; b. ’53, son 
of retainor of the Lord of Satuima ; M idshipman ’77 ; held posts of Com- 
mander of various cruisers, chief Staff Officer to a Standing Squadron, etc. 
Commanded the 3rd Squadron in the Russo- Japan war ; Chief of Naval 
•Construction Board in ’06; Commander of Maizuru Adm. ’10; present 
post ’ll ; holder of 1st Golden Kite. Add. Ondon, near Tokyo. 

Katayama, Horin, Aet.-Chief Court Physician ; b. ’53 in Nagano-ken; 
grad. Medicine, Imp. Tokyo Univ. ’81 ; Assist-Prof, of the University ’83 ; 
appointed present post, 1888. Add. Yagembori, Tokyo. 

Katayama, Kimiyoxlu , D.M., b. ’55 in Shizuoka-ken; studied medical 
jurisprudence in Austria and Germany ’84-88, and has been Prof, at the 
Col. of Med. of Imp. Tokyo Univ. since that time. He is at present vice- 
chairman of the Dojin-kai, a medical association for befriending China 
and Korea. Add. Nisliikata-machi, Ilongo, Tokyo. 

Katayama, Toguma , Chief of Architectural Bureau, Imperial House- 
hold ; b. ’53 in Yamaguchi-ken ; finished in ’79 Architecture at the now 
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defunct Engineering Collego; commissioned to build the late Prince 
Arisugawa’s residence ’81 ; built the Japanese Legation at Peking ’86. 
Has undertaken the construction of the Crown Prince’s Palace which 
completed after about ten years’ work. He has fr^uuently gone abroad to 
study his speciality. Add. Onden, near Tokyo. 

Kato, Hiroyuki , Baron (or 1900), 1). Litt. and D.C.L. (Japan), Privy 
Councillor, Mem. House of Peers since ’90; b. ’36 in Tajima ; is ono 
of the pioneer scholars of Occidental learning and by translation of 
original work has done much in introducing Occidental civilization into 
this country ; ha> written various works on evolution and against Chris- 
tianity. For many years down to ’93, he was President of the Imperial 
University at Tokyo and is the first Privy Councillor who has risen to this 
honourable position for erudition. Add. Kauii-Xibancho, Kojimachi, 
Tokyo. 

Kato, Maauo, b. ’54 in Miyo-ken ; was a clerk of the Foreign Office ’77 
and removed to be Chancellor of the T legation at Rome ’84-, next to the 
Legation at the Hague ; promoted Councillor at the Foreign Office '91 ; was 
appointed Consul at Fusan '91, then removed to Seoul first as Secretary of 
the Legation and afterward its chief. Was for a long while adviser of 
the Korean Government; has lately organized a company to exploit 
Korea. Add. Nakanocho, Jchigaya, Tokyo. 

Kato, M<imyo*hi> Vice-Preskh ixt of the Nippon Yusen Kaisha, 
Member of Tokyo Chamber of Commerce: I). in ’51; was for some while a* 
clerk at Local Offices ; entered ’85 the newly formed (by amalgamation of 
tho Mitsubishi and the Kyodo Unyu) Nippon Yusen Kaisha with the 
late Mr. Morioka, its first President: was elected its Director ’89, and 
Managing Director ’93, and tlon the present post. Was Pres, of the 
ex-Hurnan S.S. Co. organized by Japanese capitalists, and travelled abroad 
’06-07 to inspect shipping business. Add. Motozonocho, Koj., Tokyo. 

Kato Motoxhiroy ex-Consul-General at Mukden till 1909 ; b. ’70 in Oita- 
ken ; passed Consular rind Diplomatic Service Examination in ’95, attache 
at Seoul in ’95, el eve Consul at London in ’96, Consul at Suchow, China 
in ’99, transferred to Hongkong in ’00, to Ninsen ’01, Consul-General at 
Tientsin in ’06. Add. Foreign Office. 

Kato, Sadakichi, Vice-Admiral, Chief of Naval Education Board; waa 
b. ’61 in Tokyo-f u j naval 2nd Sub-Lieut, in ’86; Captain ’02 and Rear- 
Adm. ’07 ; was at one time Chief of Yokosuka Naval Arsenal ; Com. of 
2nd Squadron in ’13; Com.-in-Chief of 2nd Sq. that blockaded Tsingtao in 
the war of 1914 ; to present post in Feb. ’15. Add. Naval Education 
Board. 

Kato, Taka-akira, Minister of Foreign Affairs, Baron (cr. ’ll) ; b. ’69 
at Nagoya; grad. Law, the Imp. Tokyo Univ., class ’81. After a year or 
two in the Mitsubishi, he entered the Foreign Office 87 and appointed 
Personal Secretary to the Foreign Minister (then Count Okuma) ’88 ; on 
the resignation of his chief, he was transferred to the Finance Office to 
be promoted in time to be the Director of the Banking Bureau, that of 
the Taxation Bureau, etc. Soon he returned to the Foreign Office and 
from ’94 to ’99, he represented Japan in England : Minister of Foreign 
Affairs in 1900-01 ; sat twice in the House, once as M.P. for Kochi-ken 
elected Aug. ’02, unsolicited and next in March ’03 from Yokohama. 
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Entered the Saionji Cabinet as For. Minister, but to resign, being 
opposed to the Railway Nationalization. Ambassador at London and then 
For. Min., Dec. ’12 -Feb. ’13. Was decorated with G.C.MG. by the late 
King Edward. He leads tho Dosliikai formed by late Prince Katsura; 
again entered Okuma Cabinetin ’ll. Add. Shimo-Nibancho, Kojimachi, 
Tokyo. 

Kato, Terumaro, Physician-in-Ordinary to Court, eldest son of Baron 
H. Kato ; b. ’03 ; studied medicine at Tokyo Imp. Univ., and further 
at Berlin and Vienna, his specialty being children’s diseases. Add. 
Sbimonibancho, Tokyo. 

Kato, Tomosaburo , Vieo-Adm., Com.-in-Chief of 1st Sq. ; b. 59 in Hiro- 
shima ; midshipman ’83 ; Captain ’99 ; Prof, at the Naval Academy ; Con- 
struction-Supervisor and Sectional Chief at the Navy before he was 
appointed ’02 to be Chief of Stall office of a Standing Squadron ; chief of 
Staff of the Kamimura Squadron in the Russo-Japan war ; transferred to 
a Bureau Chief appointed Vice-Minister in ’00 ; Vico-Adm. in ’08 ; Com’der 
of Kure Admiralty ’09-14 ; appointed to present post on the declaration of 
war against Germany in ’14. Add. 1st Squadron, Japan. 

Kato, Tsunctada. Mem. of House of Peers, ex-Minister at Brussels ; b. ’59 
at Matsuyama; was attache at Paris, ’SO; Secretary, For. Officer ’91, and 
was again transferred as Secretary to the Legation at Paris, ’92-97. 
Recalled home to be appointed Chief of Personal Affairs, promoted to bo 
Minister Resident 3 years later, and to full Minister-Plenitentiary 
accredited to Belgium ’02. Resigned the post in ’07 and became editor of 
tho Osaka Shirnpo. Holds 3rd Scored Treasure. Add, Osaka Shimpo 
Office, Osaka. 

Katsura, Jiro, Dir. of various Cos.; b. ’5 > in Yamaguchi, brother of the 
late Prince Katsura ; studied wine brewing in Germany and France and 
started brewing business at Sapporo and in Yamanashi, but it has failed ; 
has subsequently turned into a business-man. Add. Saluiragawa, Nishi- 
kubo, Tokyo. 

Kawada, Takashi , Mg. Dir. of Iveio Electric R’ly Co., Ac.,; b. ’70 and 
eldest son of Takeshi Kawada, (learned scholar of Chinese classics); studied 
at Michigan in ’90. Add. Wakamiya-cho, Ushigome, Tokyo. 

Kawaguchi, Torao, Prof, of Kumamoto Higher Technical School; b. 
’71 in Fukuoka-ken ; grad. Civil. Eng., Tokyo Imp. Univ. ’95 ; sent to 
U.S.A. and France for study ’05 ; Civil Engineer of the Kumamoto-ken ; 
’96; Prof, of* the 5bh High School ’00. Add. Kumamoto Higher Tech. 
School. 

Kawai, Misao, Maj -Gen., Dir. of Mil. Staff College ; 1>. 04 ; Sub-Lieut, of 
Infantry ’86 ; grad, from the Staff College ’97 ; Maj .-Q on. 1900 ; Dir. of 
Personnel Bureau, War Office; in ’12. Add. Naitomachi, Yotsuya, Tokyo. 

Kawai, Shintaro, Dr. Dendrology, Prof, at Agr. Col. of the Imp. Tokyo 
University; b. ’65 in Aichi-ken ; grad. Ag. Col. in ’92 ; Assis.-Prof. at tho 
College ’94 ; was honored with the doctorate in ’99 ; sent to Germany and 
Austria to prosecute his study for about three years, returning home ’03 
and made full Prof, at tho same College. Add. Harajuku, Tokyo. 

Kawakami, Kin-ichi , Gen.-Mng. Sumitomo Firm ; b. ’37 in Kumamoto; 
grad. Imp. Tokyo Univ. ’78 ; entlbejl the Foreign Office, rising to be Con- 
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sul-Gen. at Shanghai, then Dir. Commercial Bureau ; entered the Nippon 
Ginko as its Bureau Dir. which he resigned ’98 to enter the Sumitomo’s 
service, Osakx. Add. c/o Sumitomo, Osaka. 

Kawakami, Toshihiho , ex-Consul-Gen. at Harbin ’07-1*1, and Mng. of 
the South Manchuria Ely. since 1914 ; b. ’61 in Tokyo ; gra’ted Russian 
language from the Tokyo Foreign Language School in ’81 ; clerk at Fusan, 
Vladivostok, San Francisco and St. Petersburg in ’80-92*; Interpreter at 
last place in ’9(5 ; Commercial Agent at Ylaclivostook in 900, Legation 
Sec. in ’04, attached to Commanding Headquarters in Liaotung in ’04 ; 
Commercial Agent in Vladivostok in ’0(5, was injured by stray shot when 
late Prince Jto was assassinated in ’09. Add. South Manchuria Ely., 
Dairen. 

Kawakita, Eitaro , Maj.-Gen , Com. ef Keelung Fortress; b. ’64 in 
Ishikawa-ken ; Sub-Lieut, of Art. ’87, Lieut. ’90, Capt. ’94, Maj. ’99> Col. 
’08, Maj.-Gen. ’13 ; pr< sent post ’13 ; holder of 4th class Golden Kite. Add. 
Keelung, Formosa. 

Kawamura, Jozaburo , ex-Vice-Minister of Justice ; b. ’59 in Shigaken ; 
grad, the then existing Law Institute of Justice Dep’t ’St; sont abroad 
for further study ’86-90 : appointed Councillor of Justice ; Judge at some 
District Courts and at Tokyo App. Court, a Public Pro. at Supreme Court, 
Dir. of the Civ. and Cri. Bureau, appointed Vice-Min. of Justice in Jan. 
’06 and held the post till ’ll. Add. Minami-clio, Ushigome, Tokyo. 

Kawamura, Itageaki, Vise. (or. ’07), Marshal, holder of 1st class 
Golden Kite ; b. ’59 in Satsuma ; commanded a Brigade in the Japan- 
China War ; and afterward appointed com. of First Division he led the 
Himeji Division in Russo-Japan War, and was then commanded an Army 
which formed the extreme right in the Battle of Mukden. Appointed 
Mem. Supreme Military Council Dec. ’05, nominated Marshal in Jan,, 1915. 
Add. Aoyama, Tokyo. 

Kawamura, Kiv\goro f Vice-Min. of Imp. Household and ex-Chief Sec. 
of Privy Council ; b. in ’63 in Okayama-ken ; grad, with honor from Law, 
Imp. Tokyo Univ. in ’87 ; secretary at local and central offices and Privy 
Council till about ’08, Chief Sec. in ’08 and Vice-Min. in TO. Add. Ao- 
yama Minaini-cho, Tokyo. 

Kawamura, Sogoro, Lieut.-Gen., Commander of 9th Division; b, 
’58 at Kagoshima ; Sub-Lieut, of Infantry ’89 ; present appointment T2, 
having in the meanwhile commanded the 16th and the 9th Brigade. 
Holder of 3rd class Golden Kite. Add. Kanazawa. 

Kawamura, Zai-eli , Chief Proo. of Tokyo Court of Appeal; b. ’68 in 
Ishikawa ; grad, law at the defunct Gov. Law School ’84 ; appointed Proe, 
’86 ; judge ’90 ; Dir. of the Fukui Local Court ; Sectional Chief of the Osaka 
Court of Appeal ; Judge of the Court of Cassation ; Dir. of the Osaka Local 
Court ; sent to Europe ’99 ; Dir. of Hakodate Court of Appeal ’66 ; Proc. of 
the Court of Cassation ; present post since ’07. Add. Nishi-Okubo, Tokyo. 

Kawanishi, Seibei , Pres, of Kobe Charmber of Commerce, Pres, of 
Nippon Woolen Cloth, Hyogo Elec. Tramway, San-yo Leather Cos., Dir. 
of Un-yu, Kobe Eleo. Light, Nippon Shogyo Bank, etc.; b. ’65 in Osaka. 
Add. Kawasaki, Kobe. 

Kawasaki, Bachiroemmi , Pres, of K|§kasaki Bank and other concerns ; 
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1), ’66 in Tokyo ; grad. Tokyo Higher Commercial School and further 
studied in America. Assumed his father’s nauio Hachiro-emon in ’13. 
Add. Kawasaki Bank, Tokyo. 

Kawasaki, Hajime, President of the Nippon Fire Ins. Co. since T3 
and Dir. of the Kawasaki Bank ; b. ’84 in Tokyo ; entered the Tokyo 
Higher Commercial School in ’93, and next the Pennsylvania University 
for Economics, class ’09. Add. Daimaclii, Akasaka, Tokyo. 

Kawasaki, Chunosake , Director of the Yokohama Specie Bank ; b. ’55 
in Tokyo *, studied French and naval architecture at the Gov. Dock- 
yard, Yokosuka ; was engaged as interp. and clerk 71 by a Dutch firm, 
Yokohama ; appointed agent at Lyons by the Yokohama Specio Bank 
79-93 ; removed to the Head Office ’94 ; Agent at Bombay till ’95 ; Agent 
in Tokyo, ’02-06 ; then recalled to the Head Office. Add. Fukuyama-cho, 
Kongo, Tokyo. 

Kawashima, lleiciro , Vice-Adm. (ret.), b. ’64 in Ishikawa-ken ; Sub- 
Lieut. 2nd class ’88 ; Captain in ’01 and Kear-Adm. in ’07. Com. of 3rd 
Squadron, ’ll ; sent to China as Com. of our detachment during the 
Chinese revolution ’ll and then to of Hydrographic Dept, in 72 ; 
decorated with 3rd class of Golden Kite for his service in Russo-Japan 
War. Add. Takanawa, Shiba, Tokyo. 

Kawata, llyukichi , Baron, Pres, of the Yokohama Dockyard ; b. ’56, 
eldest son of the late Baron Kawata, Gov. of the Nippon Ginko and 
founder of the house ; he succeeded to the title on the death of his father 
in ’96. The present Baron having a great interest in mechanical science 
chose shipbuilding as his profession. Add. Shin-Ogawachc, Ushigome, 
Tokyo. 

Kazan-in, Chikaiye, Marquis, of a former courtier family which was 
founded in the 12th century. The present head b. in 78, 7th son of Vis. 
Ilorikwa and adopted into the family which had no male issue. Add. 
Okubo, near Tokyo. 

Kcto, Katsmioto , D.C.L., Dean and Prof, of Law College, Imp. Kyoto 
Univ.; b. 74 in Hyogo-ken ,* grad, from Law, Imp. Tokyo Univ. ’98 j 
appointed Ass.-Prof at Kyoto 1900 ; studied in England, France, Germany* 
Prof. ’05, Dean 74. Add. Okazakicho, Kyoto. 

Kido, Takamsa, Marquis, ex-Chief Chamberlain to the Crown Princo j 
b. ’56, adopted son of the late Kido Koin one of the great personages in 
the work of the Restoration and created Peer for the service. The present 
head studied mining in U.S.A. ’7<‘-7i, afterwards at the Tokyo Univ. and 
also Osaka Techinical Institute. Add. Shinzaka, Akakasaka, Tokyo. 

Kikkawa, Cholic hi, Baron, mem. House of Peers since 1893, is a branch 
of the House of Yis. Yosh kawa, and was b. ’59, 3rd son of the former chief 
of the said house and uncle to the present Viscount; granted Barony and 
orderd to establish separate house in recognition of his father’s service at 
the time of the Restoration ; studied at Harvard, U.S.A. and returned 
home ’83 to hold posts of attache, Councillor and Sec. at the Foreign 
Office. Add. Surugad i, Tokyo. 

Kikoshi, Yamtmm , Baron (cr. ’07), Lieut.-Gen., ex-Min. of War (Dec. 
72-Ju3i. 73) ; 2nd Order of Golde<:<. Kite and Grand Cordon of Rising Sun 
(war honors b. ’54 at Kanazawa $ entered the Military Academy 75; 
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Ensign *77; sent abroad for study in Germany ’82; Major-Gen. ’98 and 
Oom. of 23rd Brigade ’01. Took part in the Japan-China War, which 
procured him 4th Order Golden Kite, and also in the expedition 
occasioned by the Boxer trouble; fought under Gen. Oku at the head of 
his brigade in Kusso-Japan War and was raised to succeed his Chief on 
the latter’s removal to a higher post. Attended Jamestown Mil. and Nav. 
Exhibition. Add. Kagacho, Ushigome, Tokyo. 

Kikuchi, CJioshiro, Pres, Tokai Bank ; b. ’53 ; prop, of a big dry-goods 
store in the business quarter of Tokyo ; is a Director of various companies, 
once sat in the House of Peers as highest tax payer representative for 
Tokyo Prefecture. Add. Takecho, Shitaya, Tokyo. 

Kikuchi, Dairoktt, Baron (cr. ’02), M.A. (Cambridge), D. Sc. (Japan), 
Privy Councillor (’12), ex-President of the Imperial Kyoto University ’OS- 
12, Pres, of Teikoku Gakushi-in (Imperial Academy) ; b. ’55 in Okayama- 
ken ; was one of those sent ’GO by the Tokugawa Gov. to England for 
study, to return home with its downfall, but again sent ’70 by the Imp. 
•Gov.; graduated mathematics at Cambridge ’77 as one of the -wranglers ; 
was next Prof, of mathematics, then President of the Imp. Univ. and lately 
Minister of Education June 1901- July ’03 ; President of the Peers’ School 
from ’04-05. Delivered lectures bn Japanese education at the University 
of London, 1909 and at Civic Forum, U.S.A., ’10. Add. Takehayacho, 
Tokyo. 

Kikuchi, Ganjf , lawyer, M.P.; b. ’50 at Kanazawa ; called to bar at 
Osaka ; was elected Mem. of Osaka Municipal Assembly, Osaka Frefectural 
Assembly; once Governor of Osaka; is one of the leading politician of 
Osaka. Add. Kitahama, Osaka. 

Kikuchi, Takmori , M.P.; b. in Aomori ’67 ; edu. at Keio Gijuku, was 
journalist connected with tho Jiji ’90-95, General Affairs Chief of the 
Kyushu K’ly ’95-02, M.P. for Moji ’03, and then for Aomori. Add. Minami 
Odawara-cho, Kyobashi, Tokyo. 

Kikuchi, Tmnesaharo , Surg.-Gon. (ret.), M.D., Dir. of Kwaisei Hospital 
at Nishinomiya, near Osaka ; b. ’55 in Saga-ken ; grad, at Medicine, Imp. 
Univ. Tokyo, ’81, and entered Army as surgeon, and attained the highest 
post of Surg.-Gen. in ’07. Took part in the Japan-Chiua and Russo-Japan 
Wars as Chief Surg. Add. Nishinomiya, Osaka. 

Kikutei, Kocho , Marquis, head of the former house of a courtier. Add. 
Bancho, Kojimachi, Tokyo. 

Kimata, Tam , Maj.-Ge*;.. (ret.), ex-Prof. at the Military Gunnery and 
Engineering School ; was b. ’57 in Okayama-ken ; appointed Sub-Lieut, of 
Engineer in ’77; sent to France ’86 to study military science for several 
years ; was also instructor in. tho Military Cadets’ School ; Staff-Officer of 
the 4th Division, etc. Add. Nakanoeho, Ushigome, Tokyo. 

Kimbara, Meizen , a millionaire and public benefactor ; b. in Enshu ’32 ; 
has undertaken several works of public utility, for which ho has repeatedly 
been rewarded by the Government. Early in ’08 he retired to his native 
village and became its headman; owns a bank, stationer and toilet oil 
shops. Add. Kimbara Bank, Tokyo. 

Kimotsuki, Ktnko , Baron (cr. ’07), Yice-Adm. (ret.), Mem. of House of 
Peers, Mg. Imp. Lifeboat Society ; b. ’53 in Kagoshima : Sub-Lieut. ’72 ; 
held posts of Hydrographical Section,^ Pres, of Naval College, etc.; was 
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Mayor of Osaka ’12-13. Created baron for the service in Russo-Japan 
War. Add. Shimo Nibancho, Tokyo 

Kimura, Riemon , b. ’31, is one of the millionaires of Yokohama, who, 
by foresight and shrewdness, rose from obscurity to the present opulence 
by selling raw silk to foreigners early in Meiji era; is connected with the 
Yokohama Electric Light Co., the Specie Hank and other important es- 
tablishments ; once sat in the House of Peers as high-tax paying member 
for Kanagawa-ken. Add. Benten-dori, Yokohama. 

Kimura, Sakaye f I). Sc. (Japan), M.R.A.S. (Eng.), Dir. of the Govern- 
ment Geodetic Observatory at Mizusawa, since ’0 J ; b. ’OS in Kanazawa; 
grad. Astronomy, Imp. Univ., Tokyo, ’92; attended the World’s Geodetic 
Conference ’98, also next conference hold in ’03, when he read an essay 
pointing out error in the formula relating to the axis, and his discovery 
has been acknowledged as Kimura term by the world’s astronomers; re- 
ceived first prize by the Imperial Academy, Japan, in ’ll. Add. Mizusawa, 
Iwate-ken. 

Kimura, Sehhiro, Department Dir. of the Hank of Japan ; '61 in 
Okayama Prefecture. Had once been an editor of the “ Chugai Shogyo,” 
next he entered the present bank in ’03, where he began to distinguish 
himself and was appointed its director soon afterwards. Add, Minami 
Sakuma-cho, Shiba, Tokyo. 

Kimura, ShiinkicJii, ex-Naval Eng. and expert of wireless telegraphy ; 
k '03 ; grad, course of physics at the Imp. Univ., Tokyo, ’89 ; was instructor 
at Tokyo and Sendai High Schools ’93-96, studied at Harvard under late 
Prof. J. M. Peirce for one year and at Yale under late Prof. J. Gibbs, 
specially in the line of quaternions and its physical applications ; founder 
with Prof. J. Molenbraek in Holland, of the International Association for 
promoting the study of quaternions and allied subjects, which continues 
to this time. Prof, at the Naval Academy 1900 and member of the 
Wireless Telegraph Committee ; dispatched to America and Europe ’01 to 
investigate the wireless telegraph service : had charge of naval wireless 
telegraph laboratory near Yokosuka Jan. ’03, when he hit upon a processs 
of wieless telegraphy and completed it early 1906, his system having been 
used exclusively during the Russo-Japan War, by the Imperial Navy. He 
attended the International Wireless Telegraphy Conference held in fall 
’03 at Berlin ; was decorated with Middle Cordon of Rising Sun; retired 
in ’IS and opened office. Add. Nakano, near Tokyo. 

Kimura, Sosuke , Naval Surgeon-General and Chief of the Medical 
Bureau, Navy ; b. ’54 j in Kagoshima, eldest son of Kyutaro, retainer of the 
clan. Add. Kasumi-cho, Azabu, Tokyo. 

Kimura, Yitko, Lieut.-Gen. (ret.), ex-Com. of 18th Division ; b. in ’51 in 
Tokushima, Sub-Lieut, in ’72, Major-Gen. in ’01, commanded 16th Brigade 
in Russo-Japan War, Brigade Commander of the Bodyguards in ’07, 
Lieut.-Gen. ’03. Add. Fukuoka, Kyushu, 

Kinkozan, SoheU celebrated potter of Awada, Kyoto, and 7th of the 
line ; b. ’68, 2nd sou of Kinkozan VI by whom the export of Awada ware 
was started. The business at one time suffered decline, but by indefatig- 
able effort and untiring perseverance the present head has restored and 
further carried the business to great prosperity, his exhibits having won 
more than once high-grade medals at various exhibitions both home and 
abroad. Add. Awada, Kyoto. 
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Kinoshita, Tosakv , M.D. (Japan), Prof., Osaka Medical Coll.; b. ’78 
in Kyoto; grad. from Imp, Univ. of Tokyo in ’99; studied physiology 
in Austria for a few years, returned home TO and was granted the degree 
by presenting a thosis to his alma mater. Add. Osaka Med. Col.; Osaka. 

Kinoshita, Yoshio , Traffic Manager, Imp. Govt. Elys ; b. ’74 in Tamba; 
grad. Civil Engineering Course in Tokyo Imp. Univ., ’98 entered Traffic 
J)ept,, Imp. Govt. Elys.; studied practical and theoretical side of railway 
traffic in Europe and America 1905-07. Add. Imp. Govt. Ely., Tokyo. 

Kinoshita, Yuzaburo , Judge of Adm. Litigation Court; b. in Wakayama 
in ’64; grad. Law Course, Imp. Tokyo Univ. in ’89, entered civil service 
and was a Governor in Formosa about ’96. Add. Okubo, Tokyo. 

Kishi, Seiichi , D.C.L. (Japan), barrister, Dir. of the Osaka Gas Co., 
legal adviser to several Gov. and private institutions; b. ’67 in Matsuye; 
grad. Law at Imp. University of Tokyo in ’87 and began practice in Tokyo 
and soon grew to be one of the foremost lawyers. Add. Isnrago, Shiba, 
Tokyo. 

Kishigami, Kenkichi , zoologist, Head of the Investigation Section, 
Fishery Bureau, Dep’t of Agr. and Com.; ’67 in Aichi-ken ; grad. Science 
Col. of Imp. University of Tokyo in '94 ; appointed technical expert of 
the said Dep’t ’95 ; sent to Europe and America in ’97. Add. Ichiban- 
oho, Kojimachi, Tokyo. 

Kitagaki, Kunimichi , Baron, Mem. House of Peers, ex-Pref. of Hok- 
kaido E’ly Co.; b. ’36 in Hyogo-ken ; began his civil career in ’69; after- 
ward Secretary of the Home Department, then Governor of several 
prefectures, last appointed Vice-Minister of Home Affairs which he 
resigned in ’99. Add. Kyoto. 

Kitagawa, Reimke , Man.-Dir. of Chiyoda Mutual Life Ins. Co., Dir. 
of the Tamagawa Electric El’y Co., b. ’61 in Fukui-ken ; was once oditor 
of tho Jiji. Add. Mita, Shiba, Tokyo. 

Kitamura, Kyotaro, Mng.-Dir. of Osaka Cement Co., Ltd.; b. ’63 in 
Aichi-ken; grad, from Engineering College, imp. Tokyo Univ. ’89; Civil 
Eng. of Onoda Cement Mfg Co., Ltd. ; then of the Osaka Cement Co., Ltd. 
’96; sent to Gormany ’97-98; present post ’99* Add. Kita-momodanicho, 
Minamiku, Osaka. 

Kitamura, Shigemasa , Prop, of the Seiyoken Hotels (at Ueno Park and 
Tsukiji); b. 1872; grad, from tho Meiji Gakuin in ’93 and further 
studied at a private law school. The Seiyoken at Tsukiji, the first foreign 
restaurant in Tokyo, was established in ’71 by his grandfather with the 
support of the late Prince Sanjo and some others. The Ueno Seiyoken was 
established in ’73. Add. Unemecho, Kyobashi, Tokyo. 

Kitazato, Shibasaburo, M.D., President of Kitazato Pathological Labo- 
ratory ; b. ’59 at Kumamoto ; studied in Germany under Prof. Koch ’85-91 j 
discovered the germs of tetanus, diphtheria, pest (in conjunction with 
Dr. Aoyama), etc., and is regarded as one of the foremost bacteriologists of 
the world ; had charge of the Gov. Blood-serum Laboratory, was bestowed 
with the Eed Eagle by the Kaiser in ’09 in appreciation of his distingui- 
shed scientific achievement; retired from Gov’t service to open his own in 
T4. Add. Nakano-cho, Azabu, Tokyo. 

Kiuchi, Jushiro, Crown Mom. House of Peers (’ll), ex-Director of Agr. 
and Ind., Korea ; b. ’65 in Chiba-ken ; grad. Law, Imp. Univ,, Tokyo, ’88, 
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a&d further studied at the Univ. Hall. Subsequently held posts at Legis- 
lative Bureau, House of Peers and finally appointed Dir. Commercial 
Bureau, Dep’t of Agri. & Com., but owing to the opposition of businessmen 
against reorganizing the Stock Exchanges along the line of Bourse carried 
out by him, lie had to resign in ’03 ; was a Bureau Dir., Korean Residency- 
Gen. ’06-11. Add. Yobancho, Kojimachi, Tokyo. 

Kiyosu, Iyenori , Count, ex-Govera^r of Niigata Prefecture, Mem. of 
tbe House of Peers, Dir. of tho Japan Red Cross Society, is 12th son of 
the late Prince Kuniiye Fushimi, and was born ’62 in Kyoto. In ’88, he 
was ordered to create the Kiyosu family and was appointed Lord Abbot 
of Bukkoji in Kyoto ’73, but afterward he turned a layman ; Mem. of tho 
House of Peers ’90 ; Governor of Yamanashi ’97, that of Ibaraki ’98, and 
afterward to the sam« of Niigata-ken. Add. Shimo-O-bancho, Kojimachi, 
Tokyo. 

Kiyoura, Keigo, Vise., Privy Councillor; b, ’50 at Kumamoto ; was at 
one time a schoolmaster; then a humble clerk in the central Gov. where 
his promotion was quite rapid, chiefly in tho Justice and Home Offices. 
In the former he rose to the highest post and twice held the chair of 
Ministry ’98-00 and ’01-03 ; was transferred to that of Agr. and Com. 
in July ’01 which he resigned 06. He is one of the trusted lieutenants 
of Marshal Prince Yamagata ; created Baron in ’02 in connection with the 
conclusion of the Anglo-Japanese treaty and appointed to tho present 
post in ’07. Add. Iriarai, Omori, nr. Tokyo. 

Koba, Sadanaga , D.C.L. (Japan), Crown Member of the House of 
Peers ; b. in ’59 ; studied in Germany and Austria, ’82-85 ; Private Secretary 
to the Minister of Education, Ac., ’85-92 ; afterwards the Director of the 
Ordinary Education Bureau and Chief Councillor Education ; was made 
Vice-Minister of education ’03, which he resigned ’05. Add. Harajuku, 
Aoyama, Tokyo. 

Kobayashi, Beeler , lawyer, legal adviser, Director of some companies, 
is an English-born naturalized Japanese ; b. in ’63 and came to Yokohama 
in ’87 ; became naturalized ’92 ; began law practice ’94 ; has written 
several works elucidating Japanese laws. Add. Yamashita-cho, Yoko- 
hama. 

Kobayashi, Genzo , M.P., ex-Dir. of the Imperial Railways ; b. in 
1867 in Yonezawa, and adopted in 1894 by Y. Kobayashi of the same 
place; grad, from Law Coll., Imp. Tokyo University in ’96, appointed a 
Secretary of the Imperial Railways the following year and continued in 
the service till T2. He was one of those civilians who wore on board the 
transport Hitachi Maru and taken prisoner by the liosia in the Russia- 
Japan War. Add. Aoyama, Tokyo. 

Kobashi, Tehiti, Dir. of Eng. Bureau, Home Dep’t; b. ’70 in Kuma- 
moto; grad, law, Imp. Tokyo Univ. ’98; Councillor of Yamaguchi-ken, 
then of Nagasaki-ken ; entered Home Dep’t as Socy., then became 
Councillor, sent abroad, promoted to present post TO. Add. Kami-Ozaki, 
Ebaragun, Tokyo. 

Kobayashi, Koai, member of tho Metropolitan Council of Tokyo ; b. in 
’45 in Tokyo, and served for a long while at the Treasury in which he 
rose to the position of a Bureau Director, which he resigned ’91. He has 
been on the Board of Directors of various companies. Add, Yusliima, 
Hongo, Tokyo, 
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Kobayashi, Tomijiro, manufacturer of the “ Lion,” famous tootbpoW- 
der, and other toilets ; b. ’74 in Niigata-ken ; assumed father’s name and 
succeeded to his business; is a zealous Christian, working in the cause of 
Temperance Society. Add. Yanagiwaragashi, Ivanda, Tokyo. 

Kobayashi, Umbnro, D.C.L. (Japan), an economist and financier, Dir. 
of the Japan Steel Foundry, Prof, at the Meiji Univ., etc ; b. 1865 in 
(iumma ; grad, from Law, Imp. Tokyo Univ., ’04 ; Secretary at the 
Legislative Bureau ’96-07; Chief of the Financial Bureau, Formosa, ’07-10; 
has written a number of works on finance and economy. Add. Akebono- 
cho, Kongo, Tokyo. 

Koda, Nariyuki, one of master novelists, nom do plume “ Roban,” 
a George Meredith of Japan ; b. ’67 of a artist family Among his 
famous works are “ Gojunoto,” “ Futsuka Monoga.tari,” etc. His elder 
brother, Lieut. Gunji (ret.) undertook the colonization of northerly 
islands of Kuriles in ’94, and was taken prisoner at Kamchatka during 
tho liusso-Japan war, but released in '05 ; bis younger brother, Narimoto, 
is a grad, of the Col. Lit. Imp. Tokyo Univ. Two sisters Miss Nobu, and 
Mrs. Ando (her younger sister) were b. at Tokyo, the elder in ’70 and the 
younger ’75 ; both showed a great talent for music for childfood ; sent 
abroad by the Gov. to study music, Miss Nobu, to study in U.S.A., 
Germany and Austria ’89-95; th<n Profs, of the Gov. Tokyo Music 
. Academy. Both have resigned. “ Roban ” was Lee. Col. Lit., Imp. Kyoto 
Univ., and resigned ’08-10 ; J). Litt. (Japan). Add. Mukojima, Tokyo. 

!, Kodama, Hideo , Count, Chief of General Affairs, Govt.-Gen, of Korea ; 
b. ’76 in Tokyo, eldest son of the late celebrated General Kodama, 
chief of staff in tho Russo-Japan War ; grad. Law, Imp. Tokyo University 
in 1900 and has since boon in the service at above. Add. Seoul, Korea. 

Kodera, KcnMchi, Kobe millionaire, M.F.; b. ’77 in Kobe ; cdu. at Kobe 
Com. School, Colombia, Johns JTopkin’s, and further in Germany, etc.; 
\v ent through one-year volunteer service and was sent to tho front in 
the 1904-05 war. Add. Aoyama Minamicho, Akasaka, Tokyo. 

Kodera, Shimahu, Secretary at the Foreign Office ; b. ’55 at Himeji j 
grad. Literature, Imp. Tokyo Univ. ’80, studied in England and Germany 
’81-86, Prof, at the Tokyo Higher Normal School till ’91, when ho removed 
to tho Foreign Office; was at the Legation, London ’94-95, then in St. 
Petersburg, Peking, etc. Add. Sugamo-Myogizaka, Tokyo. 

Koezuka, Ryu, M.P., ox-Vice-Pres. of the House of Representatives; 
b. ’51 in Hyogo-ken ; studied under late Kei-u Nakamura and early took to 
journalism and political life in Tokyo, Dir. of Mining Bureau when the 
Kenseito Cabinet was formed in ’98, then Governor of Tokyo which he 
resigned with fall of the Cabinet. Add. Hitotsugi, Akasaka, Tokyo. 

Kvg a, llcnso t Crown Member of the House of Peers ; b. ’58 in Saga ; 
joined Eto’s rebellion raised ’74, was captured but acquitted with re- 
primand. After fighting against adversity in Tokyo ’74-80 he succeeded 
entering the defunct Law C 1., Justice Dop’t and with his graduation ’84 
llis position was assured. Ho was Public Procurator at various courts, 
ultimately sat on the bench of Supreme Court ’98 and was transferred to 
Dir. Police Bureau of Home Office in ’06, to resign it ’08 with the fall 
, of the Seiyukai Cabinet, and again to the same post in ’ll. Add. Yama- 
bushicho, Ushigome, Tokyo. 
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Koganei, Seiryo, M.l). and Prof., Mod. Co]., Imp. Tokyo Univ., his 
speciality being diseases of tdie brains. He was horn in \ r >8 at Nagaoka ; 
entered the Imp. Tokyo Univ. ’70; studied at Berlin ’81-85 and has 
been connected with the University ever since. Add. Akebonocho, 
Hon go, Tokyo. 

Koike, Chozo , Dir. of Political Bureau Foreign Office ; ox-Cotmcillor 
to Japanese Embassy at London 1911-13 ; b. ’73 at Euknshima ; passed 
the diplomatic and consular service examination in ’9(5; attache at Seoul 
in the same year, transferred to London in ’97 ; personal Sec. to Foreign 
Minister in ’00 ; Legation Sec. at Peking in ’01, transferred to London in 
’02, Consul-General at New York, at San Francisco, at Mukden ’03 and 
dually to the present post 1913. Add. ichigaya Yakojimachi, Ushigome, 
Tokyo. 

Koike, KunUo , broker of the Tokyo Stock Exchange, Member of 
Tokyo Chamber of Commerce; b. in Yam an a shi -ken in 180(5. Bogan his 
career under Mr. Wakao, millionaire merchant of Yamanashi and engaged 
in the business of banking, silk export, and gold-mining. In 189H, just 
after the Si no-Japanese war, opened business on bis own account as a 
stock broker in Tokyo and by strict integrity and diligence he succeeded in 
gaining the conlidence of his clients ; with the expansion of his business 
he organized it in 1907 as semipartnership lirm under the name of Koike. 
& Company. He was one of the Japanese business men, who, invited by 
the United Chamber of Commerce of the Pacific Coast, undertook a tour 
in the States in 1909. Add. Office, 2, Kabutoclio Tokyo ; residence, 
Nakano-cho, Ichigaya, Tokyo. 

Koizumi, Eitaro , Vice-Adm. (ret.), ex-Com. of Yokosuka Reserve 
Fleet; b. ’65 in Tokyo, Midshipman ’81 ; Captain ’02; Rear-Adm., ’08 was 
Divisional Commander of the Matsushima in the Japan-China war ; was on 
the Committee charged to bring home the cr. Azuma from France in 
’01. Chief Staff to Takesliiki Naval Station ’03-01; on reserve list in T3 ; 
holder of 3rd class Golden Kite. Add. 

Koizumi, Masayasu, Lieut.-Gen. (ret.\ ex-Com. of 8th Division ; b, ’55 
in Ibaragi prefecture ; grad, from the defunct Mil. Non-Com. Sell., Sub- 
Lieut, ’77; Colonel ’97; Maj.-Gen. ’03; promoted to the present rank in 
Aug. TO ; fought in the China-Japan war as Brigade Commander and also 
in the Rnsso-Japan war, when he was wounded at the battles of Liaoyang 
and Saho. Decorated with 2nd class Rising Sun and Golden Kite (war 
honour) ; on reserve list in T4. Add. 

Kojima, Kenslvi, B. Ar. (Cornell, cla s ’81), Prof. First High School 
since ’86, and Mein, of the Teacher’s Licence Committee ; is reputed as 
English scholar. Add. 1/23, Yumioho, Hongo, Tokyo. 

Komatsu, Kevjiro , ex-Vice-Ministor of Communications, and Crown 
Mem. of the House of Peers; was b. ’63 in Nagano-ken ; grad, from Law 
Coll., Imp. Tokyo Univ., ’88, and had long been connected with the 
Department having been promoted to the above p >st in 1911 but 
resigned in Dec. T2. Was despatched abroad in ’97 on official business; 
was severely wounded by a burglar in Sept, ’ll in his official residence. 
Add. Tsukudo Hacliiman, Ushigome, Tokyo. 

Komatsu, Midori , Dir. Forvign Affairs Bureau, Korean Gov.-Gen.; 
b. ’65 in Tokyo; grad, at Michigan Univ., ’90; translator and Secretary 
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of the Foreign Office till ’07 ; transferred to Korean Government where 
he has risen to the present position. Add. Seoul, Korea. 

Komatsu, Teruhisa , 2nd Lieut. (Navy), let Marquis, the House being 
newly created in ’10 to succeed the House of the late Prince Komatsu who 
died without an heir ; was b. ’88, fourth son of the late Prince Kita-Shira- 
kaka; grad, at Naval Academy ’09. Add. Kioi-cho, Kojimachi, Tokyo. 

Komatsubara, Fitaro , cx-Ministcr of Education and Member of the 
House of Peers ; b. in 52 at Okayama; tDok active part in democratic 
movement and was even imprisoned for some years ; afterward appointed 
a Secretary of Foreign Affairs ’81 ; next Secretary of the Lagation at 
Berlin; Vico-Minister of Justice, and next of Homo Affairs Nov. ’98- 
Sept. 1900; and afterwards entered the Osaka A/ainichi Shimbun , but 
resigned the editorship in 1903 ; Minister of Education from ’08 till ’ll. 
Add. Kudan-zaka, Tokyo. 

Kometa, Torao , Baron, Manag.r of Board of Chamberlains and Supt. 
of Board of Hunting, Imp. Household, Lieut-Col. (ret); b. in 1839 in 
Kumamoto-ken ; took part in the Restoration War and served several 
I)ept, as Secretary ; Court Councillor in ’99 ; Supt. of Board of Hunting 
’99; and Board of Chem. in ’12 as additional post. Add. Surugadai, 
Kanda, Tokyo. 

Komoto, Jujiro, D.M.; b. ’59 ; studied in Germany and Austria ’85-89 ; 
Prof, at the Medical Col. of Imp. Tokyo Univ., and is one of the most 
distinguished ophthalmologists of the day. Add. Kudan-zaka, Tokyo. 

Komura, Kin-ichi , Marquis (2nd), jun. Secretary of the Foreign Office, 
b. in ’82, eldest son of the late Jutaro Komura, 1st Marquis, one of the 
greatest diplomatists in recent Japan ; grad, with honor from the Coll. 
Law, Imp. Univ., Tokyo, 1907 ; passed the diplomatic Service Exam, the 
same year; attache at London ’08-10; transferred to the home office ’ll. 
Add. Haramachi, Koisliikawa, Tokyo. 

Kondo, Hisayoshi, Per. Secretary to the Imperial Household Minister 
and Court Councillor; b. ’52 in Yamagu chi-ken ; entered the Household 
Department in ’79, where he has remained ever since. Add. Nakaoho, 
Yotsuya, Tokyo. 

Kondo, Jihan, M.D., Prof, at the Imp. Tokyo Univ,, was b. in 1864 
in Shinano ; grad, from the Coll, of Medicine in 1891 ; further studied 
surgery at Strasburg and Heidelberg ’95-98. Add. Minami-Kogaoho, 
Tokyo. 

Kondo, Motoki, Inspector General of Naval Construction, Pres, of the 
Kogyoku-sha, Director of the Naval Experimental Section, Mem. of the 
Dep’t of Materials, Navy ; b. ’64 in Tokyo ; is Director of the Kogyoku- 
flba, private school founded by bis father who did much in the cause of 
naval education. Received Hon. Prize from Imperial Academy of Japan 
’13. Add. Hiratsuka-mura, Tokyo-Fu. 

Kondo, Uempei, Baron (cr. ’ll), President of the Nippon Yusen ICaisha 
(Japan Mail Steamship Co.) ; b. ’59, and is long connected with shipping 
business, having served under the late Iwasaki whose relative by marriage 
be subsequently became ; was appointed a Director on the creation of the 
present Co.; elected Vice-President at the time of the Japan-China War 
and finally its President; bears the 2nd Order of the Rising Sun in 
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recognition of his service in transport business during the Itusso-Japan 
war. M.P. in the 1st session of the Diet, but has lately kept aloof from 
politics. Add. lohigaya, Ushigome, Tokyo. 

KottO, Ilironaka, M.P. of unbroken record and leader of the Doshikai, 
was b. at Fukushima ’49 ; entered early political career, joined the de- 
mocratic movement started by Count Itagaki, and is one of the pioneer 
liberals who fought in the cause of freedom and suffered much from 
collisions with the authorities. Was the leader of the Fukushima trouble 
and thrown in prison for several years; seceded ’98 from the Liberal 
Party to join its rivals, the Progressives, and at once sprang into notoriety 
for a short while when as President of the Lower House, ho invited its 
dissolution by submitting an impeachment Reply to the Throne soon after 
the oponing of tho session of ’03 ; had previously seceded from the Pro- 
gressives ; was arrested on tho charge, of sedition in connection with the 
Anti-Peace violence of Sept. 1905, but was acquitted. Was a leader of the 
Kokuminto but left in Jan., 1913 and joined Prince Katsura’s party; 
appointed Minister for Agr. and Com. of the 2nd Okuma Ministry in Dec., 
’14. Add. Kobinatadaimachi, Koishikawa, Tokyo. 

Konoike, Xni-emon, Baron (cr. ’ll); is one of the oldest millionaire 
families in Japan, dating 3 centuries back ; rims the IConoike Bank, and 
is at the same time the largest shareholder of the Nippon Life Insurance 
Co. and the Osaka Savings Bank. Add. Konoike, Os ika. 

Konoye, Fnmimaro , Prince, one of the proud Fujiwara houses and 
a f/oxseke (see Ichijo); was founded by Motozane (1143-66 a.d.) whose 
brother Kanezano (1148-1207) founded the three princely houses of Kujo, 
Nijo and Ichijo. The present head is still a minor and his father Atsu- 
maro (1863-1904) was President of House of Peers. Add. Shibuya, near 
Tokyo. 

Koyama, Junji , ox-Govornor of Gumma; b. in ’70 at Kumamoto; 
graduated law at the Imperial Tokyo Univ. in ’95; was clerk at the Home 
Office and next Secretary in the provinces and also in Tokyo, having held 
posts of Personal Secretary to the Minister of Justice and of Agriculture 
and Commerce, Direotor of Fishery Bureau in the latter Department in 
’06 and transferred to the present office in ’08, resigned Mar. T3. Add. 
Ryodocho, Azabu, Tokyo. 

Koyama, Kenzo, Member of Osaka Chamber of Commerce, Pres, of the 
34th Bank ; b. ’58 in Saitama ; entered Dep’t of Education ; appointed Dir. 
of Tokyo Higher Commercial School ; then Dir. of Technical Bureau of 
Education Dep’t and promoted Vice-Minister of Education ; on re- 
tiring from the Government service ; became Pres, of the 34th Bank 
and is one of the most eminent bankers. Add. Otecho, Higashiku, 
Osaka. 

Kozai, Yoshinoo , D. Agr. (Japan), Ph. D. (Leipsic), Dean and Prof, 
of Coll. Agriculture, Imp. Univ., Tokyo ; b. ’65 in Kyoto-fu; grad, the 
Komaba Agr. Col. ’85 ; Prof, at the alma mater ’89-95 ; Leipsic ’95-99, and 
resumed the duty at Komaba ; Agriculturist to the Gov. Experimental 
Farm at Nishigahara, Tokyo ’03 and then its chief ’06 ; Dean in ’ll. Add. 
Nishigahara, Tokyo. 

Kubota, Katsumi , Dir. of the South Manchuria R’ly Co., 1905-14, 
b. ’69 in Kagoshima, 3rd son of l)en-omon Higuchi ; was adopted as son 
and heir by the late Mr. Kubota ; graduated from Law Col. Imp. Univ. 
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of Tokyo in ’04 ; to bo soon attached to the Bureau of National 
Treasury of the Nippon Ginko, and then transferred to the present post 
in ’05. Add. Motomachi, Mongo, Tokyo. 

Kubota, Scbhii, Governor of Tokyo; b. ’71 in Hokkaido; graduated 
Law, Imp. University of Tokyo in ’95 and then entered the legal 
service as Public Procurator till ’06 when he was appointed Governor of 
Yamagata, Dir. of South Manchuria R’ly ’0>; started for Europe in ’08 
on an inspection tour of railway affairs, and returned home in ’10; 
Governor of Miye in ’ll, Dir. of Eng. Bureau, and then of Public Works 
Bureau of the Home Dept , Dec. ’12 - Apr. T4 ; present post in ’14. Add. 
Shiba Park, Tokyo. 

Kubota, Ncitaro, Judge, A dm. Litigation Court; b. '64 in Okayama ; 
grad. Law, Imp. Tokyo Univ., ’91 ; Sec. at local and the Home Office till 
’94 ; was sent abroad to investigite sanitary matters relating to factories 
*98-99 and was transferred to be Secretary of Agr. and Com. to draw up 
draft of factory law, remaining as additional post Secretary of the Home 
Offico ; Dir. Sanitary Affairs Bureau ’03-10. Add. Roinauzaka, Tokyo. 

Kubota Yuzuru, Baron (cr. '07), ex-Miuister of Education, Mom. 
House of Peers since ’94 ; b. ’47 in Hyogo-ken ; entered the civil service in 
connection with Education in which he became Vice-Minister ’94 and 
finally its chief, had to resign the Ministry Nov. '05 in connection with 
the University Prof.’s demonstration affair. Holds 1st class of the Order 
of Sacred Treasure. Add. Kanatomicho, Koishikawa, Tokyo. 

Kuga Alichihim , Marquis, formerly courtier, the house being founded 
by Prince Tomohira, son of the Emperor Murakami ; b. at Kyoto, ’41 ; 
appointed a commander of tho Imp. Army at the time of tho Restora- 
tion, See. of the Imperial Household and the Cabinet, then Governor of 
Tokyo ’96-97. Appointed Director of Board of Decorations in ’09. Add. 
Shin-Ogawamaohi, Ushigome, Tokyo. 

Kuhara, Fusanonuke , Pres, of the Kuhara Mining Co. at Osaka, the 
leas© of the Hitachi Copper Mine, etc.; b. 1869 at Osaka ; grad, from 
Keiogijuku ’39 ; a clerk at the Kosaka Copper Mine which was resusci- 
tated by him from the threatened danger of decay. He was made the 
supervisor of the mine, and resigned the post 1898. Bought the Kuhara 
Mine 1905, and has exploited it as one of the best copper mines in Japan. 
Add, Nakanoshima, Osaka. 

Kujo, Michizane , Prince, one of tho proud Fujiwara houses andformely 
a gosekke (see Ichijo) founded by Kanezino (1148-1207). The present 
bead, b. 1896 and Ritualist on duty at Court, and one of his sisterB it 
now tho Empress. Add. Eukuyoshicho, Akasaka, Tokyo. 

Kuki, Takakndzu , Baron (cr. ’05), Privy Councillor; b. 52 in Settsiij 
was for several years a high official in the Pep’t of Education ; Minister 
at Washington between ’84 and ’88, Director of the Imperial Kara Museum 
since ’90, Exhibition Commissioner, etc., is a great virtuoso in Japanese 
painting. Add. Nagatacho, Tokyo. 

Kuma, Tokuzo, Pm. -Gen., Director of the Accounts Dep't of the 
Kwantuug Govt.; b. ’62 in Fukuoka; Sub-Lieut, in 85, Lieut, in ’88; 
removed to the Accountant service in ’93, Paymaster-Colonel in ’05 and 
Paymaster General in ’09. Add. Okubo, Tokyo. 
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Kumamoto, Kenjiro , English scholar and educationist, Prof, at the 
Peers’ School since 1898 and Commissioner of Teachers’ License Exami- 
nation. (Eng.) for Middle & Normal Schools ; b. ’(‘>7 in Osaka ; studied Law at 
the Imp. Univ., Tokyo ’87-89; English teacher at Himeji Mid. School in ’89, 
then at Osaka Mid. School and next Prof, at 3rd (Kyoto) High School ; at 
Tokyo Higher Normal School ’91-98. Add. Zoshigaya, Takata, near Tokyo. 

Kume, KeiicMro, historian of the Western painting ; b. ’00 in Saga, 
son of the celebrated historian Kume Kunitake ; studied in Paris ’83-93 ; 
appointed Professor of the Tokyo Fine Art School ’0G ; is noted for land- 
scape painting. Add. Mita Shikokucho, Tokyo. 

Kume, Kinya , ex-Vice-Minister of the Dep’t of Agr. and Com.; b. ’G7 in 
Tokyo; finished Law, Imperial Tokyo TJniv., ’8G, and has since held post 
of Councillor or Secretary at the Communication Dep’t in which he rose 
to be Dir. Communication Bureau, to be transferred to that of Patent 
Bureau ’04 and then Dir. Forestry Bureau ’0G-07. Resigned the post of 
Vice Min. in ’08. Add. Nagazumicho, Yotsuya, Tokyo. 

Kume, Kunitake , D. Litt. (Japan), historian, Prof. Waseda Univ.; b. 
’44 in Saga ; was on suite of the late Prince Iwakura’s mission to America 
and Europo in 1872 ; was next in the compilation Bureau, Cabinet, and 
afterward Prof, of the 1st High School, but his article about the origin 
of the Japanese race obliged him to resign ; has been connected with 
Waseda ever since. Add. Meguro, Tokyo. 

Kume, Hyosaku , Pres, of the Tokyo Gas Works since ’07 ; b. ’G7 in 
Saitama ; studied at the ICeiogijuku and the Hogaku-in (Chuo Univ.) 
in Tokyo ; was for years Managing Director of the Nippon Railway Co. 
before its nationalization. Add. Sendagi, Kongo, Tokyo. 

Kunizawa, Shimb'i , Vice-President of the South Manchuria E’ly Co. 
since ’06 ; b.’G4in Kochi-ken; grad, in ’89 from Eng. Col. of Imp. Tokyo 
Univ.; engineer of the nationalized Kyushu R’ly Co. ’89 ; served at the 
Railway Department ’92-05 ; was connected with the field railroads in 
Manchuria before the South M. R’ly Co. was created. Add. Dairen, 
Manchuria. 

Kurachi, Tetsukichi, Dir. of Chugoku Kogyo Co.; b. ’71 in Kanazawa, 
grad. Law, Tokyo Imp. TJniv. in ’94 ; passod higher civil service examina- 
tion in ’90, Councillor of Foreign Office in ’87 ; 3rd class Sec. at Berlin in 
’99, Councillor at head office ’01 and Secretary of Agri. and Com, which 
latter he resigned in ’03, attached to the Japanese Envoy to the Peace 
Conference at the Hague in ’07, decorated with 4th class Rising Sun, 3rd 
class Sacred Treasure for his service in regards to the conclusion of 
conventions with France and Russia and with 3rd class Rising Sun for 
the latter service. Vice-Min. of Foreign Dept., *11-12, Was decorated 
with 2nd class Rising Sun for the Annexation of Korea. Add. Harajuku, 
Sendagaya, Tokyo. 

Kuratomi, Yuzabnro, Crown Mem. of House of Peers and ex-I)ir. of 
the Legislative Bureau T3-14 ; b. ’53 in Fukuoka Prefecture ; grad, the Law 
Coll., Justice Dept. ’79; Judge ’82; long held post of Councillor of the 
Judicial Bep’t; Dir. Civil and Cri’l Bureau ’98; Vice-Minister ’99; Procu- 
rator of the Supreme Court, and Chief Procurator of Osaka and Tokyo 
Appeal Courts, Bureau Director and Vice-Minister of Justice ; Vice-Min. of 
Justice of the Korean Gov.-Gen. ’07-13. Add. Tangocho, Akasaka. Tokyo. 
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Kure, Bnnso , ©x-Chief Statist of Dep’t of Arg. and Com.; b. ’51 in 
Tokyo; clerk in fclie Cabinet 75 and has since been devoted to statistic 
work. Was sent abroad to U.S.A. and Europe 1900 to investigate statistic 
affairs. Ib teaching his special science at various institutions. Add. 
Motozonocho, Kojimachi, Tokyo. 

Kure, Daigoro , Chief-Man. of the Mitsui Bussan ; b. ’62 in Naga- 
saki ; was sent to China by the Foreign Offico in 77 to study Chineso 
language ; attache to the Japanese Consulate at Tientsin ’85 ; Chancellor 
to the Japanese Consulate at London ’86 ; transferred to Bombay whioh 
post he soon resigned to enter the Mitsui Bussan. Add. Sendagaya, near 
Tokyo. 

Kure, Hidezo , M.D., Prof, at the Imp. Tokyo University ; b. ’65 in 
Tokyo; grad. Medicine at the Imp. Tokyo Univ., 1890; sent to Germany 
for study, ’97-00; is a specialist on insanity. Add. Yushima Shin- 
hanacho, Tokyo. 

Kurino, Sliin-ichiro, Viscount, ex-Amb. to France ; b. at Fukuoka ’52 ; 
Commissioner of the Foreign Office ’81 ; Junior Secretary ’84 ; Vice-Chief 
of the Investigation Buroau ’86 ; transferred to the Communication Dep’t 
to act as Personal Secretary to its Minister, promoted to be Director of 
the Foreign Correspondence Bureau in the Dep’t three years after ; 
returned to the Foreign Office ’91 as Director of the Investigation Bureau 
and then that of the Political Bureau. Next commenced his diplomatic 
career first as Minister at Washington ’94, at Rome ’96, at Paris ’97, 
and at St. Petersburg ’01, in the stormy time preceding the diplomatic 
rupture; appointed to the above post ’06. Add. Hinokicho, Akasaka, 
Tokyo. 

Kuroda, Kiyoteru , Prof, at the Gov. Art Academy since 1902 ; b, ’66, 
son of the following ; studied painting at Paris under Colin ’84-93 ; is 
one of the master painters of Western school. Add. Hirakawacho, 
Kojimfychi, Tokyo. 

Kuroda, Kiyotsuna , Viscount, Privy Conncillor ; b. ’30 in Kagoshima 
clan ; took active part in the Meiji Restoration and was created Viscount 
in ’87. Add. Kogaicho, Azabu, Tokyo. 

Kuroda, Nagashige , Marquis (cr. ’08, formerly Daimyo of Fukuoka), 
Vice-President of the House of Peers ; b. ’67 at Fukuoka ; studied at 
Cambridge Univ. ’84-89 ; a Master of Ceremonies ’89-90 ; is President of 
the Oriental Association. Add. Fukuyoshicho, Akasaka, Tokyo. 

Kuroiwa, Shuroku , Edi. and Prop, of tho Yorozu Choho ; b. ’62 in Tosa j 
was long connoted with various papers chiefly as translator of foreign 
novels ; started the present daily in ’92, and by his clever management 
created for it a wide circulation and to-day it is one of the best circulat- 
ed journals. Add. Kogai-cho, Azabu, Tokyo. 

Kuroki, Jtm, Gen. (ret.), Count (Baron ’95, elevated ’07), 1st class 
Golden Kite and Grand Class of Rising Sun and Paulownia (war honor); 
b. ’44 in Satsuma ; commanded the Kumamoto Army Division in the 
Japan-China war, and achieved a distinguished service at Wei-hai-wei 
raider Marshal Oyama Feb., ’95; promoted General in Nov. 1903; com- 
mander of the First Army in Russo-Japan War and won the first g*©at 
victory at the Battle of the Yalu, succeeded by the brilliant series of 
.successful campaigns ; appointed Mem. of the Supreme Military Council 
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Deo. ’95. Attended Jamestown Exhibition, U.S.A. as representative of 
Japan. Add. Aoyama, Tokyo. 

Kurose, Yo hikado , Baron (’07), holder of Grand Cross of Rising Sun, 
Lieut.-Gen. (ret.); b. ’46 in Okayama; Ensign '71; was Commander of 
Artillery Corps of the 2nd Army in the Japan-China War and was 
rewarded 4th Order of Golden Kite ; Lieut.-Gen. ’01 and put on retired 
list the following year. He was commissioned Commander of Formosan 
Garrison in Russo-Japan War. Nominated Mem. of House of Peers. 
Add. Nandooho, Ushigome, Tokyo. 

Kuru, Mammichi, architect to Education Department ; b. ’53 at Shizu- 
oka; grad. Arch, at the former Eng. College ’81; appointed Arch, to 
Education Department ’86 and this post he has held with only a short 
break, and was in charge of architectural section of Japan at the Cen- 
tennial Exhibition and St. Louis Exhibition. He was Chief Architect in 
building the present Japan Bank building and several other edifices. 
Add. Edogawa, Koishikawa, Tokyo. 

Kurusu, Sobei, ex- Vice- Pres, of Yokohama Chamber of Commerce, Mg. 
Dir. Yokohama Dock Co., etc.; b. in 1855 in Saitama-ken, and has risen 
to present position by starting export of raw silk at Yokohama when he 
was still young. Add. Hommachi, Yokohama. 

Kusaka, Yoshio , M.P., Pres, of Toho Fire Ins. Co., Nippon Live-Stock 
Co., Dr. of 1st Bank, Tokyo Savings Bank, Toyo Life Ins, Co., etc. ; b. ’51 
in Fukushima-ken ; went over to U.S.A. for study in ’71 ; on returning 
home appointed Secretary of Homo Office, transferred to Agr. and Com. 
Office, then Chief of Statistic Bureau, Transportation Bureau ; Governor of 
Nagasaki, Fukushima ; once Minister- Resident ; finally entered into busi- 
ness ; made a tour through Europe in ’70 in the suite of Marq. Inouye. 
Add. Suzaki, Mukojima, Tokyo. 

Kusakabe, Benjiro , engineer, D. Eng. (Japan), Chief Engineer of the 
Tokyo City Office ; b. ’61 in Shiga-ken ; grad. Eng. Col. of the Imp. Tokyo 
Univ. ’86 ; was long at the Home Office as its Chief Engineer and once 
been to Europe ; received his doctorate in ’01. Add. Hirakawa-cho, 
Kojimachi, Tokyo. 

Kusakabe, Sankuro, ex-Dir. of For. Sec., Gov.-Gen. of Kwantung; b. ’70 
at Kuwana; graduated from the Imp, Tokyo Univ. (Law) in ’94; passed 
dip. and con. servioe examination in ’94, attache at Seoul the same year ; 
eleve Consul at Honolulu in ’85, attache at Rome ’96 where he remained 
till ’01 ; Sec. at St. Petersburg in ’01, in Sweden-Norway in ’04, at Rome 
’06 j decorated with 4th class Rising Sun with grant of money for the 
Russo-Japan war. 

Kushida, Manzo, Chief of Banking Dep’t of Mitsubishi Firm; b. ’67 
in Tokyo; studied in U.S.A. ’85-91 and graduated Pennsylvania Univ.; 
entered the Mitsubishi on returning home ; promoted present post T4. 
Add. Nishikubo, Shiba, Tokyo. 

Kusunose, Saehihiko , Lieut.-Gen., ex-War Minister; b. ’58 in Tosa; 
Sub-Lieut, of Artil. ’79 ; was sent to Europe in suite of late Generals Nogi 
and Kawakami in ’86; Major-General ’01, and Lieut.-General in ’07; 
filled in the meanwhile the posts of adjutant to the General Staff, Chief 
Staff Officer of the 12th Division, Com. of the Tsushima Garrison, Head 
of the Osaka Arsenal, Head of the Saghalien Government, and Com. 
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of the Yuri Fort; Min. of War ’13-M4. Add. Sanya, Yoyogi, near 
Tokyo. 

Kuwada, fCnmtzo, DC.L. (Japan), Prof, of Imp. University, Tokyo, 
Member of the House of Peers as highest-tax-payer in Tottori-ken ; b. 
*68 in Tottori-ken; grad. Law Col. Imp. Tokyo IJniv., in ’93; Manager 
of the Kogo Club; further studied in Europe ’96-’98, especially Social 
Politics, to organize the Social-Political Association on his return home; 
elected Member of the House of Peers by mutual vote, the same year ; 
wrote “ On Industrial Economy ,” “ The General Trend of Social Problems 
in Europe,” and factory law and labor Insurance. Add. Sendagi, Hayashi- 
oho, Tokyo. 

Maejima, Mitsu , Baron (cr. ’03), b. ’35 in Echigo, and had charge of 
postal affairs in the initial stage of the service, and laid the foundation of 
its present perfection. Resigned the post ’81 when Count Okuma, hfs 
great friend, left the Government, and has ever since led comparatively 
retired life. When the 30th anniversary of the postal service was celebrated 
in ’03 he, “Father of Japanese Postal Service,” was retrospectively 
rewarded with grant of patent of Baron. He is one of the enthusiastic 
language reformists and advocates of Roman spelling system. Add. Seki- 
gudii, Koishikawa, Tokyo. 

Maekawa, Take!, Pres, of the Tokyo Bank, Mg. of the Tokyo Stock 
Exchange, etc., is a leading cotton draper in Tokyo, b. in 1862 m Yama- 
nashi and was adopted by the family. Add. Tomizawa-cho, Nih., T. 

Maki, Bokushin ? Adviser to Japan Fishery Co., was b. in ’54 in Shima- 
bara, and held various offices in provincial and Central Offices from ’75 
to ’87 ; President of Sobu R’ly ’88 ; was in Formosa as Governor and in 
other capacities ’85-’86; transferred to be Dir. Police Bureau, Home Office, 
then to that of Fishery Bureau ’98, and finally to the Forestry Bureau 
’06 which he soon left. Once sat in Parliament. Add. Tansu-clio, Aazabu, 
Tokyo. 

Makino, Nobuaki, Crown Mem. of House of Peers (nom. ’74), Baron 
(cr. ’07) second son of the late Okubo, b. Oct. ’51 : Secretary of the 
Foreign Office ’89 ; Private Secretary to the then Premier Count ito (late 
Prince) ’88; a local Governor ’91-’92; Vice-Minister of Education ’93; 
Minister at Rome ’97 ; transferred to a similar post at Vienna which he 
resigned in Mar. ’06 to be made Min. of Education, post which had been 
reserved for him; Privy Councillor in ’09; Min. Agr. and Com. ’11-’12; 
Minister of Foreign Affairs ’13-’14. Add. Sendagaya, near Tokyo. 5 

Makino, Tomitaro , a botanist and lecturer at the Imp. Tokyo Univ., 
was b. 1863 in Kochi, started the Botanical Magazine in 1886 in Tokyo, 
being the first journal devoted to the science in J apan ; started publication 
of his “ Flora Japonica ” in ’89 ; has written various otheT works on his 
speciality. Add. Nishikata-machi, Hg., T. 

Makoshi, Kyofai, Dir. Japan Brewery Co. (formed by uniting Yebisu, 
Asahi and Sapporo Beer Breweries), was b. ’43 at Okayama; reached 
Tokyo ’TO to find work with almost empty purse; started a lodging 
house ; became acquainted with Mr. Takashi Masuda and was appointed 
derk of the then existing Senshu Guini, exp. and imp. firm at Yokohama^ 
subsequently transferred to the Mitsui Bussan, forerunner of present Mitsui 
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Bussan; which establishment he left ’SB to start the Yebisu Brewery at 
Me^uro. Twice sat in the House of Representatives, but has since abandoned 
politics. Add. Sakuragawa-cho, Shiba, Tokyo. 

Mano, Irtinji, I). Eng., Pres. Imp. Kyushu Univ, since 1913, b. ’61 in 
Fukuoka ; grad, course of Mech. Eng. at the former Eng. College ’81 ; 
studied his speciality at Glasgow University. Member of the Institution 
of Mechanical Engineers London, studied practical side of the science at 
Armstrong Works and returned home ’90. Was appointed Prof, at the 
Imp. Univ.; sent to Paris on the occasion of the World’s Fair; Dir. of 
Technical Education Bureau ’01-’K!, retaining the chair in the University, 
Add. Fukuoka. 

Masaki, Nuohiko, Dir. Gov. Fine Art Academy, Tokyo, b. ’62 in Kyoto, 
grad. Law, Imp. Univ., ’82. After serving at various provincial schools, 
he was appointed Personal Sec. of the Min. of Fdu. ’97 combining post of 
Chief of Art Section. Was dispatched abroad to inspect art business in 
Europe and America., and after holding posts of Inspector at head oflico 
and lecturer of school', he was appointed to the present post ’01 ; was 
Commissioner of the Anglo- Japanese Exhibition 10. Add. Yarai, Ushi- 
gornc, Tokyo. 

Masuda, jEmo/ju, Dir. of the Mitsukoshi Dry-goods Joint-stock Co.; 
was b. %j in Tokyo and is brother of Takashi Masuda. Add. Megura 
near Tokyo. 

Masuda, (Jiichi, ex-M.P. (Kokumintoj, prop, of various popular 
magazines, Mng. of several Cos., was b. at Takata in 1869 ; grad, from 
Waseda Seinmon Gakko in 1893 ; was on the staff of several newspapers. 
Add. Haratnachi, Koisbikawa, Tokyo. 

Masuda, Takashi , Adviser to the celebrated Mitsui Family, b. ’48; in 
Sndo. of a petty samurai family serving on the Shogunate land in that 
islands; appointed cavalry officer shortly before the Restoration and was 
at the same time interpreter for the German officers engaged by the 
Shogunate at that time; gave up military career with the Restoration and 
entered the Sensliu Kaisha, an export and import firm started at Yokohama 
by the present Marquis Inouye early in the era, and with the transfer of that 
firm to the Mitsui he entered the service of the latter and lias remained 
in it to this day, drawing the highest salary of any in Japan. He is a 
noted connoisseur of arts, his collection of Buddhist pictures and images 
is reputed to be the finest in the country. Add. Goton-vama, Tokyo. 

Masuda, Taro, Man.-Dir. of Taiwan Sugar Mfg. Co., Dir. of Dainippon 
Artificial Fertilizer, Manju Life Ins., Imperial Theatre, Chiyoda Fire 
Insur. Co., etc. ; was b. in Tokyo 75, eldest son of Takashi Masuda ; 
educated in England and is also a popular amateur playwright. Add. 
Hama-cho, Nihombashi, Tokyo. 

Masujima, Itokuiehiro , D.C.L. (Japan), lawyer, b. ’67 at Hikune; one 
of the pioneer graduates of Law Imp. Uni., Tokyo in 77, and a graduate 
of the Middle Temple ’83. Was fur of somewhile Lecturer at the Imp. Univ., 
but soon resigned to open with several friends the English Law School 
(now Central Univ. ). lie has undertaken various important cases and also 
played distinguished part in business of international description as inter- 
mediary and adviser. He is a consulting lawyer to many Japanese and 
foreign establishments. Add. Uchisaiwai-cho, Kojimachi, Tokyo. 
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4 Matano, Taku , Director of the Imperial Museum, b. ’46 in Sano fief 
which sent him to Yedo for prosecution of study ; entered civil service, 71 
and was Dir, of then existing Record Bureau, Cabinet, to be transferred 
*89 to the present post. Add. Nakano-cho, Akasaka, Tokyo. 

Matsubara, Shinnomle, ex-I)ir. Gov. Fishery Institute, Tokyo and one 
of the foremost experts in this line, b. at Matsue ’58 ; first entered the 
Med. Col. Imp. Univ., but subsequently dispatched to Germany by Govern- 
ment to study Zoology, chiefly marine fauna, at Berlin ’80-’33; Prof, at 
the Imp. Tokyo Univ. for some years afterward, at the same time, taking 
charge of the Fishery Institute, at first private establishment lately con- 
verted into official one ; lias been rewarded three times with the Blue 
Ribbon Medal for public merit. Add. Harajuku, near Tokyo. 

Matsudaira, Masanao, Baron (cr. 1900), M. of the House of Peers, b. 
*44 at Fukui; Governor of Miyagi-ken, Kumamoto-ken and several other 
prefectures; held twice the post of Vice-Minister of Home Affairs, and re- 
presented Japan at the St. Louis Exposition as Vice-Chairman. Is President 
of Japan Sericultural Association. Add. Omote-elio, Akasaka, Tokyo. 

Matsudaira, Yamhiro , Marq., head of the old Daimyo of Fukui, Pres., 
Japan Agr. Society, b. ’67 ; proceeded to Germany ’84 to study and after- 
ward entered Cirencester Agr. Col., England ; established a model exp. 
farm at his hereditary estate in Fukui and was rewarded with silver medal 
at the 5th Domestic Exhibition in Osaka; elected Pres. Japan Agr. Society 
*04, and is Mem. House of Peers by right of birth. Add. Fukui, Fukui-ken. 

Matsudaira, Yoritoshi , Count, Mem. House of Peers, was b. in 1874 ; 
grad, from thC Waseda Univ. ’93 ; succeeded to the title 1903, the House 
being formerly the daimyo of Takamatsu. Add. Motomachi, l;Ig., T. 

Matsui, Keishiro , Vice-Min. of Foreign Aflairs, b. ’68 at Osaka; grad. 
Law, Imp. Tokyo Univ. ’89; dip. attache ’90 at the Seoul Legation and 
Sec. ’93 at the same place; 2nd Sec. of Legation at Washington ’94; 1st 
Sec. at London ’97 ; transferred to a similar post at Peking ’02 ; again 
appointed Sec. at London, to he transferred to post of Councillor, Embassy 
in Paris early ’06; transferred to Washington in ’08 and then present 
chair in Jan. ’13. Add. Foreign Office. 

Matsuishi, Yasuharu, Major-Gen. (ret.); b. ’59 in Fukuoka; Sub-Lieut, 
of infantry in ’83 ; Col. in *03; Major-Gen. in ’07; Dep’tal chief of the 
General Staff Board in ’09. Add. Naknno, Tokyo. 

Matsukata, Iwao , Vico-Pres., 15th Bank and Dir. of some other Co’s., 
b. ’62 at Kagoshima; eldest son and heir of Marquis Matsukata; was once 
a dip. attache but soon lelt Gov. service to devote himself to business. 
Add. Minammkuma-cho, Shiba, Tokyo. 

Matsukata, Kojiro', 3rd son of Marquis Matsukata; b. ’65 at Kago- 
shima. Has been exclusively devoting himself to business from the first, 
being at present Pres. Kawasaki Dockyard Co., and Dir., of several other 
leading concers in Keihan districts. Add. Kawasaki Dock, Kobe. 

Matsukata, Masayoshi, Marquis (Count ’84 and Marquis ’07), lion. LLD. 
(Oxford); one of the “elder statesmen” b. ’40 at Kagoshima; was con- 
nected with the Treasury soon after the advent of the era of Meiji, and 
when m ’81 the Minister of Finance of the day (Okuma) fesigned, the 
subject of this sketph as Vice-Minister succeeded him, continuing to occupy 
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this chair for more than ten years and did much in restoring the credit 
of paper money winch had fallen below par in consequence of excessive 
issue in the civil trouble, 77. In ’91 he undertook the task of forming a 
Cabinet, combining the function of Minister of Finance ; but the Ministry 
fell the following year unable to withstand the united attack of the 
Liberals and the Progressives ; bad to assume the portfolio of Finance on 
the occasion of the Japan-China War. His second Ministry ’90- ’97 was 
memorable in the establishment of gold monometallic standard and also 
for the conclusion of cn'ente with the Progressives, but it came abruptly to 
an end, followed by the miserable collapse of the Cabinet; was Finance 
Minister in the Yamagata Ministry that followed his; a Privy Councillor in 
July ’03 which was an outcome of peculiar cirumstauce. In ’02 he travelled 
through Europe and America; President of the Japan Kid Cross Society 
in ’03 but resigned the post from had health in ’12. Add. Mita, Shiba, 
Tokyo. 

Matsukata, tihosaku, ex*Minister to Siam (resig., ’07), b. ’03 at Kago- 
shima, 2nd son of Marquis Matsukata; started career as clerk in Foreign 
Office, to be attached to the Legation at Paris and other places; was 
ordered to prosecute study at official expense at Brussel Univ. which he 
finished, ’88. Appointed attache, ’93; 3rd Sec. Legation in Holland and 
Paris ’95; Per. Sec. to Foreign Min. ’97 combining that to Min. Agr. and 
Com.; 2nd Sec. at London ’98; promoted to be 1st Sec. the same year at 
the same post of duty ; Sec. at head office ’02. Add. Tlommura-cho, Azabu, 
Tokyo. 

Matsukawa, To*hitane, Lieufc.-General and Commander of 16th Divi- 
sion ; b. ’59 in Miyagi-ken ; Sub-Lieut, in ’82; Major-General in ’95, 
meanwhile serving as Military Attache to our Legation at Berlin ; Chief 
of the 1st Section of the General Stuff Office, etc. ; took active part in the 
Sino- Japanese War as a staff -officer of the 2nd Army ; also staff-officer to 
Marshal Oyama during Russo- Japan War ; Sectional Chief of the General 
Staff in ’07 ; Lieut.-Gen. ’08 ; Com. of 10th Div. 71-14. Add, Kyoto. 

Matsuki, Kan-ieliiro , Dir. Electric Bureau, Tokyo City Office, was b. 
’72 in Iyo; grad. Law, Imp. Univ., Tokyo, class ’96; was Secretary of 
Communication Department ’97-’07 ; Secretary and Director of the Imperial 
Railways till bis transfer to the present post on the municipalization of 
the Tokyo Street Electric Railways. Add. Shin-saka, Ak., T. 

. Matsumoto, Bmizaburo , Dr. Lit. (Japan), Prof., Col. of Lit., Imp. Tokyo 
Univ., b. 1869 in Kanazawa; grad, from Col. of Lit., Imp. Tokyo Univ. in 
’93 and further studied at Berlin in ’99 ; Prof, of Kyoto Univ. ’55; Dean 
’08, transferred to Tokyo in 1913. Add. Imp. Univ. of Tokyo. 

Matsumoto, Gen'aro, Chief of the Girls’ Section of the Peers School; 
b. 1859 in Fukui Prefecture, graduated from the Col. of Lit., Imp. Tokyo 
Univ. ; taught at several Govt. Schools and finally appointed present post. 
Add. Nagatacho, Kojimaehi, T. 

Matsumura, Momk } was b. ’66 in Shizuoka grad, from Law College of 
Imp. Univ. of Tokyo ’94 ; an official at the Hokkaido PreL-ctural Govcrn- 
ment ; passed the higher civil service examination ’96; Secretary of the 
Iwate Prefectural Office and Secretary of Nagasaki-ken ; Councillor of the 
Educational Office ’00; Director of Ordinary Education Bureau ’08-71. 
Add. Havashi-cho, K< ishikawa, Tokyo. 
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Matsumura, 1 Sinzo, Dr. Sc. (Japan), Prof., Science Col., Imp. Tokyo 
Univ., Dir. Botanical Garden of the name Univ. ? b. 1856 in Ibaragi; studied 
ill Germany for years, Assist-Prof, of the Univ. in ’83, full Prof, in ’90; 
honoured with the title in ’90; made an inspection tour through Europe 
and America ’00. Add. Komagome, Hongo, T. 

Matsumuro, Tia. m, ex-Min. of Justice, b. 1852 in Fukuoka; graduated 
from Imp. Tokyo Univ., in ’84 enteral to the judicial service and promoted 
tile Pres, of Court of Cassation in ’04 with additional chair of Pres, of the 
Administrative Litigation Court; Min. of Justice, Dec. ’12-Feb. ’18 in the 
3rd Katsura Ministry. Add. Okubo Yochomachi, Ushigoine, T. 

Matsunaga, KUchiro , Sectional Chief of the Imp. Govt. Rlys; b. 1873 
in Toyama, graduated from the Imp. Tokyo Univ. (Eng. Col.) in ’99 and 
entered Communication Dept, as an engineer of Mercantile Marine Sec- 
tion ; transferred to Govt. Rlys ar.d occupied the chair of Chief, Ships and 
Boats Section; once travelled Europe and A meric, i by official order. Add. 
Yayoiclio, Ilongo, Tokyo. 

Matsunami, Jin-ichiro , Dr. L. (Japan), Prof, of Imp. Tokyo Univ., b. 
1807 in Osaka, graduated from the Imp. Tokyo Univ. in ’93 and then 
studied in Europe for years; Prof., Naval Cadet Sell, and then present 
post; attended International Conference regarding to maritime law several 
times. Add. Nakacho, Ushigomc, T. 

Matsuo, Skinzen, Baron (cr. ’07), ex-Gov. of the Bank of Japan, b. in 
Harima in 1843; early entered the oflicial service of the Finance Dept., 
promoted to the Secretary of the Dept., and finally Gov. of the Bank of 
Japan 1903-11; nominated a life member of House of Peers in 1900. Add. 
Shiusaka-machi, Aka., T. 

Matsuo, YosJuo , Manager of Tokyo Branch of the Yokohama Specie 
Bank, b. in Nagasaki in 1801; enteral the bank when it was inaugurated ; 
Manager of the Bombay Branch in ’05; present post in ’07. Add. Taka- 
nawa, Shiba, T. 

Matsuoka, lien, barrister ; b. in 1809 in Okayama-ken ; grad, from Law 
Course, Imp. Tokyo Univ., 1894 ; Councillor at the profectural and central 
government offices ; Mg. of the Tokyo Stock Exchange in ’00, Add. 
Aoyama Kita-clio, Akasaka, Tokyo. 

Matsuoka, Koki, Pres, of Nippon University and Crown Mem. House 
of Peers ; b. ’40 at Tokushima ; appointed President of the Tokyo Appeal 
Court ’90; Procurator-General ’92. He was twice Vice-Minister of 
Home Affairs in ’94 and ’98, and then removed to be President of the 
Adm. Litigation Court till Jan. ’06, when he entered the Cabinet as Min. 
of Agr. Com., being one of the staunch followers of Prince Yamagata. 
Add. Fujimicho, ICojimachi, Tokyo. 

Matsu-ura, Atsushi, Count, Menu Blouse of Peers, formerly of the 
House that held the fief of Ilirado; studied at the Imp. Univ., Tokyo, 
and at Trinity, Cambridge; succeeded to the title in ’08. Add. Mukoyana- 
giwara, Asakusa, Tokyo. 

Matsu-ura,. Chinjiro, Dir. of the Special Education Bureau, Department 
of Education, since 1912, was b. in 1872 at Uwajima; grad, from the Law 
Col., Imp. Tokyo Univ. 1898; Secretary at Tokyo Preftctural Office and 
at the Department of Education ’98-T1 ; sent to Germany ’70 to inquire 
into education matters. Add. Kobinata Daimachi, Tokyo. 
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Matsuyama, Yolaro , Dr. and Dir. of the 8on.se id o Hospital ; b. in 
Tokyo ’73; studied at the Jikei-in Medical Col.; passed the medical prac- 
tioners’ examination and then prosecuted immediately afterwards further 
study at Berlin, Strasburg, and Vienna, returning home in ’00. Add. Mita, 
Shiba, Tokyo. 

Matsuzaki, Kuronosukc, D.C L. (Japan) Prof, at Imp. Univ., Tokyo, b. 
’62: grad. Univ., ’85; studied further in France and Germany; Prof, both 
at Agr. Col. and Law Col. of the Univ., appointed to tire post of the 
Director of the Higher Com. School. Was compelled to resign the same 
’08 owing to the student’s agitation to have the school raised to the status 
of univ., to which demand lie was decidedly opposed ; is now Prof. Law, 
Imp. T. Univ. Add. Imperial Tokyo University. 

Mayeda, Masuria, promoter of various business organizations and ex- 
Mem. House of Peers, b. ’50 in Kagoshima; sent to France for study ’79 
and was for some while attached to the Legation there, and acted as Chief 
Commissioner when Japan participated in the French Exhibition ’78. Was 
Senior Secretary of Treasury and Dep't Agr. and Com. ; Vice-Min. of the 
latter ’89 ; and subsequently transferred to the then existing Senate and 
with its abolition nominated Mem. House of Peers which he resigned ’97 
to devote himself to organizing an industrial league. Add. Yuraku-cho, 
Kojimachi, Tokyo. 

Mayeda, Taksshiro , Auditor of the Nippon Electric Co., Proprietor of 
the Industrial Magazine, Mem. of the Tokyo Chamber of Commerce, was b. 
in Niigata-ken in ’67 and graduated from the Post and Telegraph School 
’88; has by self-study and indefatigable diligence risen to eminence in 
electric business; made a tour of inspection in Europe and America in ’05 
and 13. Add. 21 Shin-bori, Shiba, Tokyo. 

Mayeda, Toslufame. Marquis, head of the House of the former daimyo 
of Kaga with the fief of 1,022,700 koku, the House having been founded 
by Toshiiye (d. 1599), trusted lieutenant of Ifideyoshi. The present head 
was b. 1885, son of a scion of the family and was adopted by it which 
had no male issue. Add. Hongo, Tokyo. 

Megata, Tunetaro, Baron (cr. ’07), ex-Financial Adviser to Korean 
Government, Member of the House of Peers, b. ’51 in Tokyo, one of the 
first Japanese who grad. Harvard, and for about 25 years ending ’04 when 
he was engaged by the Korean Gov., Mr. Megata continued in the service 
of the Finance Dep’t where he occupied the post of Bureau Director which 
was abolished in consequence of the new Japan-Korea agreement in Oct 
’07; is chairman of the Harvard Club. Add. Haramachi, Koishikawa, 
Tokyo. 

Mikami, Savji, Historian, D. Litt. (Japan), Prof, at the Imp. Tokyo 
University since ’92, was b. ’65; grad. Lit. Col. of tfic Tokyo Uni. in ’89, 
and subsequently studied in the Post-Grad. Course to be afterwards ap- 
pointed Lecturer at the same Col. (’91) ; Prof, at the Girls’ Higher N. S. 
J 92; is Superintendent of the Historiographical work in charge of the 
University ; sent to Germany to attend a conference, the International 
Oriental Society which was held at Hamburg in ’02. Add. Sendagi llaya- 
sbi-cho, Tokyo. 

^Mimura, Kumpei, in charge of the Banking Department of the Mitsu- 
ibshi Firm, was b. in 1855 in Oita, and early entered the service of the 
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Firm; is also connected witli the Tokyo Warehouse Co., etc. Add. Shin- 
saka, Akasaka, Tokyo. 

ftfinakami, Hiromi , ex-Mayor of Kobe, b. ’63 at Kumamoto ; grad. 
Law, Imp. Tokyo Univ. ’88 ; appointed Councillor of Legislative Bureau 
and dispatched to Europe to investigate Parliamentary system; appointed 
Sec. House of Representative, of Nagasaki Local Office, Customs House at 
Kobe and that at Yokohama in turn, which last he resigned *05 to take 
up the Mayoralty; he resigned it in ’09. Add. Nippon Club, Tokyo. 

Minami, Hiroshi, Mem. of House of Peers; b. Toyama-ken ; grad. 
Law, Tokyo Imp. Univ. in ’96, to be appointed Secretary of the Cabinet 
where he was •steadily promoted till he rose to chief in January* ’08; 
afterward Governor of Eukuoka. Add. Naitocho, Yotsuya, Tokyo. 

Minobe, Skunk ichi , Pres. Hokkaido Colonization Bank ; b. ’68 at 
Takasago, Ifarima; grad. Law, Imp. Tokyo Univ., ’93; Personal Sec’y, 
and Sectional Chief at the Dep’t Agri. and Com. and;the Treasury ; elected 
to the present post ’03. Add. Hokkaido Col. Bk., Sapporo. 

Minobe, Tatsukichi, D.C.L. (Japan), Mem. of Imperial Academy, Prof. 
Imperial Univ., Tokyo ; was b. ’(>3 in Hyogo-ken, brother of S. Minobe 
above ; grad. Law, Imp. Univ., Tokyo, class ’97 ; studied in Germany, 
Franco and England ’99-01 Add. Takehayaclio, Ivoishikawa, Tokyo. 

Minoura, Katmndo , M.P. (Doshikai) of unbroken reoord, ex-Vice- 
President of the House of Represen tetives ; b. ’54 in Bungo; for a long while 
as manager of the Hochi. lie began political life under Count Okuma ; 
twice entered that Government service, first as Director of the now abolished 
Commercial Bureau of the Dep’t of Agr. and Com. in ’97 and in ’98 as 
Vice-Minister of Communications, is Chairman of the Shunju Press Society, 
Tokyo. Add. Iligashigoken-cho, Ushigoine, Tokyo. 

Mishima, Ki, tutor of Chinese classics to the Emperor, b. in Bitch u, 
*30, and held a post in the Justice Dep’t as Public Procurator of the 
Supreme Court. Was also a Prof, in the Imp. Tokyo Univ. Add. Goban- 
cho, Kojimachi, Tokyo. 

Mishima, Tsuryo , M.D., Lecturer in the Tokyo Imp. Univ., Dir. of the 
Mishima Pediature Hospital; was b.’ 67; in Tokyo; grad. Med. Col. of the 
Tokyo Imp. Univ. in ’89; and studied in its post-grad, course afterwards; 
Prof, at the Higher Normal School and Superintendent for School Hygiene 
’96, honoured with the doctorate in ’02. Add. Uehisaiwai-cho, Kojimachi, 
Tokyo. 

Mishima, Yat<;ro, Viscount, Member of the House of Peers and Gov. 
of the Bank of Japan since 1912, was b. ’65 in Tokyo; eldest son of the 
late Mishima Tsuyo, founder of the house; studied economics in America, 
’84r’88 ; repeated his visit ’89-’92 ; President of Y’hama Specie Bank ’ll * 
present position ’13. Add. Sendagaya, near Tokyo. 

Misu, Sotaro , Baron (cr. ’07), Admiral (ret.) ; holder of 2nd Class Golden 
Kite and of Rising Sun, b. ’51 at Hikone ; Captain at the time of the 
Japan-Cliina War ; Rear- Adm. ’01, and Director of the Personal Bureau; 
during Russo-Japan War Com. of the 2nd Squad, undor Adm. Kamimura 
and was slightly wounded in the memorable Battle of tho Japan Sea; 
promoted Vice- Adm., and Chief of Port Arthur Naval Station, Feb., 
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’06; appointed Deputy Chief, Naval Staff, ’06: Mem. of the Admirals 
Council in ’09; Coin, of Maizuru Admiralty ’11-13; Admiral ’12; on 
reserve list in Dec., ’14. Add. Omotc-cho, Koisbikawa, Tokyo. ^ 

Mita, Kitsiij Auditor of the Bank of Japan; was b. ’51 in Shizuoka; 
entered the Naval Academy at Numazu when a boy, but gave it up owing 
to ill health ; proceeded to France in 78 ; and then to England to pros- 
ecute his study; he was made a clerk, attached to the Japanese Legation 
at London; an official in the Financial Office ’81 on his return; has since 
been connected with the Bank. Add. Yokohama City Office. 

Mitsui, family , The. Is one of the oldest millionaire families and the 
most noted hereditary houses of “ business kings ” in Japan, managing the 
big family concerns somewhat after a fashion of constitutional monarchy. 
The eleven heads of the main stock and scions of the family are proprie- 
tors of different concerns, the control of which is however left in the 
hands of “executive officials.” The establishments are the Mitsui Bunk 
(manager Mr. benkiehiro Hayakawa), Mitshi Bussan Kaisha (trading dep't.) 
and Mitsui Kozan Kaisha (mining dep’t); the second under Mr. Giichi 
1 id a and the third under Dr, Takuma Dan. They are backed with registered 
nominal capital of 8*} mil. yen and reserve funds amounting to 17 millionSi 
The head of the main stock Baron HachirOemon Mitsui, was b. in *57 in 
Kyoto, and studied at New Brunswick, U.S.A., 72-74, succeeded to the estate 
in ’85, he being the youngest brother of his predecessor who had no issue; 
was created Baron 1900, in consideration of valuable services rendered by 
the family to cause of public interest from former times. The houses of 
the Mitsui are Hachirojiro, Baron (Dir. of Mitsui Gomei-Kaisha), Tokuemon 
(Pres. Oji Paper Co.), Takayasu (Pres. Mitsui Bank), Gen-emon (Pres. 
Mitsui Bussan, Mining), Morinosuke (Pres. Shibaura Works), Yonosuke, 
(Pres, of Sakai Celluloid Co.) Add. Imai-cho, Azabu, Tokyo. 

Mitsukuri, brothers , family celebrated in the field of science. The late 
Rinsho Mitsukuri, eldest of the four, was one of the most noted jurists of 
the time and was made Baron shortly before death. Of the three others 
the eldest is Baron Kikuchi (which see) adopted by a relative of the 
house; the second, Prof. K. Mitsukuri of the Imp. 'Tokyo Univ., biologist, 
died in 70 ; the youngest, Prof. G. Mitsukuri, was b. ’62, grad. Science 
at Imp. Tokyo Univ. ’85, sent to Germany, where . owing to weak eye- 
sight, he changed subject of study to history, returning home ’93 and had 
since been connected with the alma mater till 72 when he died. Rinsho 
was created a Baron in ’89. 

Miura, Goto, Privy Councillor since 10, Lieut.-Gen. (retired), Vise. (cr. 
’84), b. ’46 in Choshu ; fought at the Civil War of 77 ; promoted Lieut- 
General ’79 ; afterward Commander of the. Tokyo Army Division, <&c., 
retired from military service ’88. It was while he was at Seoul as Japanese 
Minister ’95 that the memorable tragedy of the assassination of the Queen 
took place; he was arrested on suspicion of implicit}", but the suspicion 
was cleared on examination and soon set free. He is an earnest votarist 
of the Zen doctrine of Buddhism. Add. Naka-Tomisaka, Koishskawa, 
Tokyo. 

Miura, Kinnosuke, M.D., Prof, Imp. IJniv. of Tokyo, Court physician, 
was b. in Tokyo ’64; grad. Med. Col. of Univ. ’87 prosecuted his study 
in Germany and America ’89-’92 ; was appointed Assk-Prof. in his mother 
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College on returning home ; full Prof, in the same in ’95 and was confer 4 - 
red with Igahthakwhi a little later. Add. Surugadai, Knndn, Tokyo. 

Miura, Moriji, M.D., Prof, at the Imp. Tokyo Univ., was b. ’57 ; in 
bukushima-ken ; studied Medicine in the Imp University of Tokyo and 
in Germany, first in ’82 and next in ’02 ; has charge* of the chair of 
Pathology and Anatomy. Add. Suehiro-eho, Kanda, Tokyo. 

Miura, Tai.mke, Pres, of Keihin Electric. Kdy Co., h. in Choslm 7>G ; 
brother ot the late Viscount Aoki, accompanied his brother to Berlin 
and studied agriculture and wine brewing 74-79; commenced farming 
on the field purchased by his brother at Koganehara, Chiba, which 
however was not a success; was engaged ’87-’89 on the reclaimed foreshore 
at Kojima, Osaka, undertaken by the Eujita family; Pres. Kobu R’lv, 
’90-’06. Add. Surugadai, Tokyo. 

Miwata, Masako , was b. ’44 at Kyoto, one of the few lady education- 
alists of great renown. After she was bereft of her husband by death in 
’78 she took to learning with undivided attention, attaining great eminence 
in Japanese and Chinese, and enabling her to devote herself to the work 
of education. By thrift and diligence she amassed enough to build a new 
school-house and this cherished wish was carried out a few' years ago. 
Add. Goban-cho, Kojimachi, Tokyo. 

Miyabe, Hisahi, Pres. Tokyo Woolen Mill at Oji, b. ’44, in Mito ; 
Was confined for about five years by his rival faction in the clan, and was 
released when lie was 23. Then after a short career in civil service, he 
entered business and was connected with the Kawasaki and the Hundredth 
Banks, and the Tokyo Hire Exchange; finally he started the present 
Woolen Factory, ’87. lie was twice confined on ungrounded suspicion of 
complicity in peculation either by his fellow Directors or by clerks. Add. 
Oji Woolen Mill, Tokyo. 

Miyabe, Kingo , D. Sc. (Japan), Dr. Sc. (Harvard), Prof of the Sapporo 
Agr’ture Col., b. in Tokyo ’59; grad, the College ’81, and was soon sent 
to U.S.A. to study botany under Asa Gray; returned home ’87; is one of 
the foremost specialists in Japan in this line. Add. Sapporo, Hokkaido. 

Miyagawa, Ko:an f originator of the Mahizu Porcelain Ware and Art 
Commissioner to the Imp. Household, b. ’43; in Kyoto, 3rd son of the 
family of master ceramivt; removed to Yokohama 70 at the invitation of 
a purveyor to the Lord of Sat sum a who conceived an idea to produce 
porcelains for export. Kozan’s great feat was the discovery of a simple 
process of painting the unglazed biscuit, and his wares have frequently won 
highest prizes both at domestic and foreign exhibitions; appointed Art 
Com. to the Imp. Household ’96. Add. Nishi-Ota, Yokohama. 

Miyagawa, Kyujir\ Vice-Man. of the Yokohama Specie Bank, is the 
3rd son of Iliko^oro Miyagawa, was b. ’62, in Tokyo. Early grad, the 
Higher Commercial School of Tokyo, and subsequently entered the Yoko- 
hama Specie Bank, to be gradually promoted to the present post. Add. 
Bendagi Ilongo, Tokyo. 

Miyahara, Jiro, Baron (cr. ’07), D. Eng. (Japan), Naval Eng, -General 
(ret.) was b. ’58 in Shidziioka-kcn ; Eng.- Lieut, in ’83; filled posts of In- 
spector of Naval Construction, member of the Board for Naval Construc- 
tion, etc. Was created peer and granted 3rd Class of Golden Kite in con- 
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flection with the Russo-Japanese War in ’04. Mom. of the House of Peers 
’ll. The Baron invented Miyahara Boiler. Add. Omori, near Tokyo. 

Miyake, 7 liidzu, MI), mem. House of Peers; mem. Imperial Academy 
Emeritus Professor of the Imp. Tokyo Univ., b. 1848 at Tokyo. Add. 
Takchnya-cho, Koishikawa, Tokyo. 

Miyake, Yvji.ro , D. Lilt. (Japan), author and journalist, b. ’GO at Kana- 
zawa, and grad, philosophy at the Imp. Tokyo Univ., ’81 ; visited the 
South Seas and in ’03 made a trip round the world. He is a conspicuous 
figure in the world of letters and journalism, being a writer of great 
originality, of powerful style and deep thought, though an awkward stam- 
mering speaker; wrote many works chiefly of philosophical and literary 
interest. He was for long chief editor of the Nippon, but quarelled with 
its new proprietor, and resigned with the whole staff, in Nov. *06. The 
fortnightly magazine, Nippon -jin, is now the organ of this clique. Add. 
Shinsaka-machi, Akasaka, Tokyo. 

Miyaoka, Saoki, Vice- Ad in. (retired); was b. ’f>9 in Kanazawa, Kaga; 
Sub-Lieutenant of the Navy ’82 ; has been promoted to the present rank 
after having held posts of Member of the 2nd Section of the Naval Staff 
Board, Attache to Japanese Legation in America, Vice-Corn, of the Itmkn - 
fihima, Capitain of the Cliohii , Tsukuba , and Hashidate, Commander of tho 
Standing Squadron, etc. and placed on retired list in ’ll. Add. Nakacho, 
Akasaka, Tokyo. 

Miyaoka, [Yvnejiro, Attorney and Counsellor at Law and Registered 
Patent Agent; b. V>5 in Osaka, m. Kei Masaki ’88; graduated from Law 
College Imperial University, Tokyo, qualified for legal profession and 
entered Diplomatic Service ’87 ; Sec. Japanese Legation, Washington, ’92-’94; 
Charge d ’Affaires to U.S.A. ’1)1; First Sec. Japanese Legation, Berlin, ’94- J 99 ; 
Charge d’Afliiires to Germany and Belgium ’97-’98 ; Minister Resident and 
Principal Law Officer of the Foreign Office lDOO-’OG ; represented Japan 
before International Arbitral Tribunal of The Hague ’04-’05 ; Counsellor 
of Embassy at Washington with rank of Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary ’06-’0S; represented Japan at International Opium Confer- 
ence, Shanghai ’09 ; resigned Government service and started general law 
practice in October ’09. Add. 1 Kagacho, Kyobashi, Tokyo. 

Miyazaki, Michisabvro, D.C.L. (Japan), Prof, at the Imp. Univ. of 
Tokyo; was b. ! 55 in Iso ; grad, the Law Col. of Tokyo Univ. ’80 and 
subsequently entered service of tho Education Dep’t ; went over to 
Germany in ‘84 for study ; Prof, at his alma mater with an additional 
office of Councillor to the Legislative Bureau on his return home, in ’88. 
Has charge of the chair of History of Legislation. Add. Ichigayatamachi, 
Uflhigome, Tokyo. 

. Miyoshi, Manabu , Botanist, D. Sc. (Japan), Psof. at the Imp. Tokyo 
University, b. ’61 in Tokyo ; grad, the Col. of the Science of the Imperial 
Tokyo Univ. ’90 and further studied in its post-grad, course and in Ger- 
many (’92-’95). Add. Nishikata-machi, Hongo, Tokyo. 

Mizumachi, Kemroku, Vice-Gov. Bank of Japan, vas b. ’03 in Saga; 
graduated from Law, Imperial University, Tokyo in ’89; Junior Councillor 
of the Treasury ’91 ; despatched to Europe to investigate financial and 
economic situation in ’98; filial chair of civil code at the alma mater as 
additional post, but resigned it ’01 ; Dir. Finance Bureau ’04 with additional 
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post of Temporary Pension Adjustment Affairs Bureau; Vice-Minister in 
t)6; Agent at London ’06-11. Add. Nagatacho, Tokyo. 

Mizuno, llcnta.ro , D.C.L., Crown Member of House of Peers; b. ’68 in 
Akita; graduated Law, Imp. Univ., ’92; entered Home Office ’90 as 
Councillor and Personal Secretary ; sent abroad ’96 to investigate 
copyright affairs and attended as Japanese delegate the World’s Con- 
ference for the Protection of Bight of Industrial Property held at 
Brussels ; returned home ’98 and framed the draft of the Copyright Law. 
Dir. of Public Works Bureau ’10 12: Vice-Minister of Home Office 
*13-14. Add. Shirokane Sarumachi, Tokyo. 

Mochizuki, Kotaro, cx-M.P., Editor and Prop, of an English News- 
agency and of a Financial and Economic Monthly, was b. in ’65; cdu. the 
Keio Gijuku and also Middle Temple, coming home about ’98 ; meanwhile 
he followed Prince Yumagata when he attended the coronation ceremony 
of the Czar ’96. Has been twice returned to the House, visited abroad with 
his wife in 1910. Add. Takanawa, Tokyo. 

Mogi, Sobei , Pres, of the Mogi Ginko, was h. ’6 7 in Gumma-ken; 
adopted in *74 by Yasnhei Mogi, rnillionare in Yokohama. Add. Benton- 
(ho, Yokohama. 

Mori, Goro , Baron, Member of the House of Peers, Manager of lied 
Cross Society, etc. was b. in 71 in Tokyo; a son of late Prince Gentoku 
Mori, of the House of Choshu, was created a Baron and ordered to set up 
n new house in recognition of his father’s service in the grand work of 
Restoration, educated in England from ’88-’96 ; m. in ’96, lady Malabo, 
aunt of Marquis Matsudaira, and has four sons and two daughters. Add. 
Takanawa, Shiba, Tokyo. 

Mori, Ida ci, Rear-Adm., Commander of Ivure Reserve Squad. ; wash, 
in *58 in Satsuma ; midshipman in *81; divisional commander of the er. 
Itmkmhima in the Japan-China War ’94-5; was on the committee charged 
to bring home the cr. Chitose from America in ’98 ; Captain in ’02 ; com- 
mander of the Takachiko ’03-4 Rear-Adm. in ’08. Add. Ivure Admiralty. 

Mori, Molo-aki, Prince, the House of a great claim yo founded by Moto- 
nari, (1497-1571 a.d.) and enjoying lief of 369.000 kokn at Choshu to which 
it was cut down from 1,200,000 kokn, for having sided with the enemy of 
the Tokugawa in the battle of Sekigahara. The clan, together with the 
House of Shimazu, was chiefly instrumental in overthrowing the Tokugawa 
Regency and in consummating the Restoration. The present head was b. 
in 1865. Add. Takanawa, Tokyo. 

Mori, Rintaro , M.D., D. Litt (Japan), Surg.-Gen., I.A.U.C. and Dir. of 
Medical Affairs, War Office; b. in Iwami ’60; is probably more widely 
known as litterateur # who writes a highly finished style. He is equally 
famous in his official career, having been connected with military hygiene 
since he came back '88 from Germany where he had stayed about four 
years to complete his medical studies. Principal medical officer of the 
Tokyo Division ’03-’07 ; promoted to the present office in ’08. Was granted 
3rd Class Golden .Kite 2nd class Rising Sun (war honor). Add. Sendagj, 
Kongo, Tokyo. 

Morikawa, Takeshi , Maj,-Gen. (ret.), ex-Com. of 26th Inf. Brigade; 
"$>♦ *57 at Mito, graduated from the Military Cadet School in ’81, Lieuten- 
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Jint in ’85, Captain in ’91, Major in ’96, Lieutenant-Colonel in ’02, Colonel 
in ’05, Major-General in ’03. 

Morimura, Ichizaemnn b. Oct. ’29 in Tokyo; engaged in export and 
import business for two decades and more, maintaining a branch store at 
New York and other places ; runs the Morimura Bank, Cap. Yen, 500,000, 
and was once a director of the Bank of Japan. Add. Takanawa, Shiba, 
Tokyo. 

Morishita, Gannan, President of the Tokyo Mercantile Agency, Was 
born at Wakayama in ’52, graduated from Keio Gijuku in ’74, appointed 
Director of former Mitsubishi Commercial School founded bv the. Mitsu- 
bishi in ’78, appointed jUrnior secretary of the Treasury in ’81, left it the 
following year and joined the stall of the Jiji ; started the Mercantile 
Agency in ’95, toured in Europe and America ’07. Is also Auditor of Im- 
perial Life Ins. Co. Add. Shirokane Sankocho. Tokyo. 

Morita, Mokichi , ex-Dir., Com. and Ind. Bureau, Dept Agr. and Com*; b. 
Y)6 in Hyogo-ken ; grad. Law, Imp. Univ., ’90, and held posts at prefectural 
offices and also Central Government till appointed Director of Sanitary 
Bureau ’02, to bo transferred to the Department of Com. and Agr. the 
following year. Has travelled through Europe and America twice on 
official business and also visited India in ’07* Is now Man. -Dir. of Sakaye 
Celluloid Co. Add. Akasaka Daimachi, Tokyo. 

Moriya, Konosuke , lawyer, M.P. (Kokumin-to), Dir. of the Keihin 
Electric Hly. Co., b. in Okayama in 1861, after graduating from the Tokyo 
Law Col. he passed the Barristers examination in ’88 and established his 
office. Add. Ginza, Tokyo. 

Motoda, Hajime , M.P. of unbroken record, lawyer, b. ’58 in Oita; was 
a leader of the National Association which was organized in ’92, by the 
late Marquis Saigo and Viscount Shinagawa as organ of the clan statesmen; 
was one of those who rallied round the standard raised by Prince Ito 
when lie organized the Sciyukai in 1900; Vice-President of ahe House of 
Rep., ’98-1902, to the Pres, of Colonization Bureau in ’ll ; Minister of 
Communication, 1913-14. Add. Kioi-cho, Kojimachi, Tokyo. 

Motoda, SaJcunoshin , B.A., M.A., Ph. D. (Philadelphia), Dir. Rikkvo 
Daigaku, a prominent Christian teacher, b. ’62 in Kurume; stayed in 
America ’86-96 ; studying Divinity, Philosophy etc. at Kenyon CoJJege, 
University of Genu, and Columbia University and also attending to 
religious work. He attended the Jubilee Convention of Y.M.C.A* held at 
Boston ’01 as representative of Japan and in ’08 travelled through India 
as a lecturer, attended the General Convention of the Church in America 
held in 1910. Add. Nishi-Okubo, near Tokyo. 

Motono, Ichiro, Baron (cr. ’07), D.C.L. (Japan), Japanese Ambassador 
at Petrograd ; b. ’62 in Saga-ken ; was translator in the Foreign Office 
’90, then Councillor ’93, and transferred to the Secretaryship of Legation 
at St. Petersburg ’96 ; appointed Minister Resident at Brussels ’98 ; 
transferred to be Minister at Paris ’01 ; finally to the present post early 
’06. He was a junior Delegate of Japan in the Peace Conference held at 
Ihe Hague ’99. Add. Japanese Embassy, Russia. 

Motono, Yeikichirc , Man.-Dir. of the Yomiuri, Prof, at Waseda Univ,; 
was b. in 1834 in Hizen ; grad, from the Imp. Univ. in 1900, Course 
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applied chemistry; engineer to the Yokohama Gas Work-; 1890-1805, ex- 
aminer at the Patent Bureau, Dep’t of Agr. and Commerce 1896-1900. 
Add. Mita Tsunamachi, Sh., Tokyo. 

Motoyama, Hak-un, sculptor, b. ’71 in Kochi, studied the art under 
Prof. Takamura Ko-un and graduated from the Tokyo Fine Art Academy 
’95; he filled for a short while the chair of assist, teacher at the alma 
mater, and at some places. Gave up teaching, having been commissioned 
by Baron Iwamura Michitoshi to cast bronze images of modern notables 
who took distinguished part in the grand work of the Restoration, and has 
already produced images of late Count Goto, Prince Ito and some others. 
Add. Haramachi, Kojimachi, Tokyo. 

Motoyama, Hikouhi , Prop, of the Osaka Mainichi and Tokyo JS'ichi - 
nichi , b. 1853 in Kumamoto; grad, of (lie Iveio-gijuku ; was once in the 
service of the Fujita firm ; established the Osaka Mainichi in ’92 ; now 
occupied the chairs of Dir. of Nankai Rly. Co., Meiji Life Ins. Co., &c. 
Add. the Osaka Mainichi , Osaka. 

Mudaguchi, Gengaku , Dir. of several Cos.; b. ’47 in Saga; became a 
civil official of the Department of Education and of Agriculture and Com- 
merce, but resigned when Count Okuma (then Mr.) left the Government 
in ’81. From that time till ’93 he was engaged in various undertakings 
With the Count’s backing, but generally ended in failure, but tide of 
fortune began to set in his favour with his appointment to President of 
the then Tokyo Horse Tram Co., which soon rose into prosperity under 
bis management. 'With the conversion of horse trams into electric trams 
and the amalgamation of the three Tokyo Street Electric Trams, he was 
for a while President of the new concern in ’06. Add. 5, Shiba Park, Tokyo. 

Murai, Kiehibei , Pres, of Murai Bank, b. ’G4, second son is a merchant 
of Kaga, and adopted by his sister’s husband who was running a small 
tobacco shop in Kyoto. The decision to manufacture cigarettes which had 
begun to come in a lar^e quantity from abroad was a turning point in his 
career. He founded some means to go over to America learned the art 
of cigarette-making, and his brand of cigarettes, the first in Japan, was 
put on the market in ’93. Extensively advertised his cigarettes soon 
spread all overJ apan, and by ’03, besides stopping the import of foreign 
cig^ettes, his brands and those of his imitators began to go to China and 
elsewhere in a large quantity. The American Tobacco Co. then offered to 
form a trust with him and the result was the Murai Brother & Co. with 

a capital of yen 12,000,000 of which Murai’s ass.ts were valued at yen 

6,000,000. The concern was purchased by the Government when it launch- 
ed tobacco monopoly a year or two after. The Murais then started the 
Murai Bank, capital yen 1,000,000. They also undertake printing and 
cotton thread business. Add. Nagata-cho, Kojimachi, Tokyo. 

Murai, Masao, of the Murai Bank, was k 63 in Okayama-ken, studied 
at the Doshi-sha, and was ; d opted by the Murai family; proceeded 

to N. Carolina, U.S.A., ’94 to study tobacco industry. Add. Minami- 

Sakumacho, Shiba, Tokyo. 

Murai, Teinomke , Ph. 1). (Yale), Mg. Dir. Murai Bank, Dir. of Japan 
Fertilizer Co., etc., was b. ’70, in Wakayama-ken, and was adopted by the 
Murai family. Add. Kami Rokubancho, Kojimachi, Tokyo. 
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Murai, Yasukata , Dir. of the Yokohama Kiito Gomei Kaishajw&sb. 
’54 in Hyogo-ken ; engaged in foreign trade at Kobe from the opening of 
the country to foreign intercourse, and was New York agent for several 
firms; m. an American lady. Add. Kobikicho IX/30, Kyobashi, Tokyo. 

Murakami, Kakuichi , Yice-Adm., Chief Naval Construction; was b. ’61 
in Saga-ken. Early entered the Navy and had long served as Adjutant to 
the Naval Minister before he was promoted to Rear-Admiral in ’07; and 
Sectional Chief at the Education Board and the Construction Bureau 
1907-12; Yice-Adm. *12, transferred to Kure ; placed on waiting list tem- 
porarity in connection with the Bribery Case in T4. Add. Naval Office. 

Muraki, Masayoshi, Baron (or. ’07), Lieut.-Gen. (ret.), Momber of House 
of Peers ; b. ’56 in Kochi, Sub-Lieut, of Art. ’76, studied in Franco ’80-83, 
was afterward Prof, at the Cabet School, Per. Sec. to the War Minister, etc., 
Lieut.-Gen. in ’96. Add. Nakano-cho, Ichigaya, Tokyo. 

Murano, Tsime-emon, M.P. (Seiyukai) ; was b. ’59 in Tokyo, and has sat 
in tho House seven times ; is on the Board of Directors of Yokohama Rail- 
way and Yokohama Warehouse Cos. Add. Aokihirodai, Yokohama. 

Muraoka, Han-ichK D. Sc., Emeritus Prof. Imp. Univ., Kyoto; was b. ’53 
in Tottori ; official of Edu. Dept. ’75, studied physios in Berlin ’78-81, 
Prof. Imp. Univ., First Higher School, etc., and finally transferred to 
Kyoto Imp. Univ., resigned in 1913. Add. Kyoto..' 

Murase, Haruo , D.C.L. (Japan), Prof. Tokyo Higher Com. School, etc., 
Mng. Dir. of the Imp. Marine Transport and Fire Ins. Co. ; was b. ’71 in 
Fukui-ken ; studied at Tokyo Higher Commercial School, Antwerp Higher 
Com. School and Leipsic University. Add. Haruki-cho Hongo, Tokyo. 

Murata, Atsvshi , Lieut.-Gen. (ret.), ex-Chief of the Fortification Dep’t, 
War Office ’09-14; b. ’54 in Shizuoka ; Captain ’86; studied tactics in France 
and Italy ’86 89 ; Major 91 ; Lieutenant-Colonel ’95; then Military Attache 
to tho Japanese Legation in St. Petersburg ; promoted to Lieut.-Gcncral in 
July ’09. Add. Nakaclio, Yotsuya, Tokyo. 

Murata, Tam '.£*?/, ex-Crown Mem. of House of Peers ’90-14; b. ’42 in 
Osaka, once an official of Justice Dep’t, and was dispatched to England ’79 
to investigate criminal laws, etc.; has been active as fishery propagandist 
since he resigned ’90. Add. Takanawa, Tokyo. 

Murata, Tsuneyoshi , Lieut.-Gen. (retired), Baron, inventor of the Murata 
rifle, men. Houso of Peers since ’90 ; b. ’38 in Satsuma ; entered the military 
service early, and took part in the Civil War of ’77 as a Major. Add. 
Sambancho, Kojimachi-ku, Tokyo. 

Murayama, Ryului , proprietor of the Tokyo and Osaka Asahi news- 
papers ; b. at Wakayama ’50 ; is a “ Harmsworth ” of Japan in a small way, 
having raised by his shrewd business management the two Asahi to the 
present stage of prosperity and importance. Once sat in the House for 
Osaka-fu. Add, Osaka Asa hi Office, Osaka. 

Murota, Yoshibami, Member of tho House of Peers, Lord-in-waiting 
of Kinkei Hall, Pres. 10th Bank at Shimonoseki ; was b. in ’47 at Mito ; 
entered the Foreign Office in which he steadily rose till he was appointed 
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Resident-Minister at Mexico ’02-01, resigned the service and then entered 
business. Add. Kurumacho, Shiba, Tokyo. 

Muto, Sanji, Mng. Dir. Kanegafuchi Spinning Co. ; b. ’67 in Gifu, 
grad. Keiogijiku about ’90 and has since been connected with business ; 
rewarded with Blue Ribbon Medal in ’10 for his service in promoting 
spinning industry and yen 100,000 disbursed for protection of operatives. 
Add. Maiko, Hyogo-ken. 

Mutsu, Ihrokichi , Count, Minister to Belgium ; b. ’69, son of the late 
Count Mutsu (who distinguish ed himself in treaty revision and Shimonoseki 
treaty) ; the new Count studied in England for several years beginning ’87 
and returned home as Barrister ; passed exam, of dipl. and cons, service 
’95 ; 3rd Sec. of Legation (U.S.A.) ’90 ; 2nd Sec. at Romo ’00 ; transferred to 
be 1st Secretary at Japanese Embassy at London ’01, and then appointed 
Secretary on leave of absence, having returned home in ’10-12; trans- 
ferred to present in ’15. Add. Japanese Legation, Belgium. 

Nabeshima, Chohulcri, Marquis (cr. ’81, formerly Dalmyo of Saga,Hizen); 
b, ’49 ; studied in England for several years from ’71 ; Min. at Rome 
’80-82, Master of Ceremonies at the Court ; is Pres. Italian Association, 
Tokyo. The Marchioness is Pres, of Volunteer Nurse Association. Add. 
Nagatacho, Kojimachi, Tokyo. 

Nabeshima, Keijiro , ex-Minister Plen. Env. Extraordinary to Belgium; 
b. ’60 in Saga ; attache in ’86, attached to Legation, London in ’87, Sec. at 
head office in ’92, was on suite of Prince Arisugawa. in late Queen Victoria’s 
Diamond Jubilee in ’97, 1st Legation Sec. at Washington in ’00 and to 
London in ’02, Sec. at head office in ’03, Chief of Foreign Affairs, Korea, is 
’07-09. Add. c/o Foreign Office. 

Nagai, Matsuzo , Secretary of Foreign Office ; b. in '77 in Aichi-ken, son 
of Matsuemon, leading business man in Aichi ; grad, from Imp. Tokyo 
Univ. ’02; passed dip. & con. exam. ’02 ; Eleve Consul at Tientsin ; at New 
York and Washington ]03-07 ; Consul-Gen. at San Francisco ; ’08 -12. Add* 
Foreign Office. 

Nagai, Nagayoshi , M.D. and 1). Phr., Prof. Mod. Col., Imp. Tokyo 
TJniv. ; b. ’45 in Tokushima ; was ordered to study his speciality in Germany 
’70-83 ; appointed Dir. of the German Language School Tokyo, Mrs. 
Nagai is a German lady. Add. Minami-cho, Aoyama, Tokyo. 

Nagai, llyutaro , Prof, at Waseda University and editor of the Shin 
Nippon (monthly magazine) ; was b. in 1881 at Kanazawa ; grad, from 
Waseda (politics) in 1905, and further studied in England and Germany 
from ’06-09. Add. Waseda University. 

Nagamatsu, Tokuboku , Baron, Member of House of Peers, Dir. of 
Tokyo Fire, Marine Transport Ins. Co. ; was b. ’64 in Tokyo, eldest son 
of Cho-Kan, 1st Baron; studied at the Peers School, Imp. Tokyo Univ., 
find Berlin, whence he returned in ’86 ; was for a while Prof, at the Peers 
school. Add. Aoyama Minami-cho, Tokyo. 

Nagamori, Tokichiro , b, in Saga, grad. Law, Imp. Tokyo Univ„ 
long served as Public Proculator at Tokyo District Court and elsewhere, 
resigned 1900 ; appointed Chief Councillor of the Treasury ’01 but had to 
re sign it owing to the abolition of the post ; ho attracted wide attention 
for nis reclamation undertaking in Korea in ’04; has undertaken some 
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business with French capitalists but has given it up. Add. Aoyama, Tokyo. 

Naganuma, llidehumi, Maj.-Gen., Com. of 1st Brigade of Cavalry; b. 
’66 in Miyagi-kon ; Sub-Lieut, of Caval. ’86 ; Col. ’05, Maj.-Gen. ’12 ; present 
post same year ; holder of 3rd Class of the G. K. Add. Tsudanuma, 
Chiba-ken. 

Naganuma, Shukei, sculptor, Mom. of Japan Art Committee ; b. ’57 in 
Iwate-ken ; studied sculpture in Italy ; was Pr«f. in the Tokyo Fine Art 
Academy after his return homo ; well known in the art circles. Add. No. 
109 Omote-cho, Koishikawa-ku, Tokyo. 

Nagaoka, Gaixhi , Liout.-Gen., holder of 2nd Class Golden Kite (on 
waiting list) ; b. ’58 in Yamnguchi, 2nd son of S. Hori and adopted into 
the present family ; Sub-Lieut. 79 ; the entered Mil. Staff Col. ’83 ; rewarded 
with the 4th Qrder of Golden Kite in the Japan-China War in which he 
was on the Staff of Gen. Nozu : ordered to proceed to Europe on official 
tour, ’99; Maj.-Gen. ’02; Vice-Chief of Staff during Russo-Japan War 
before ho was succeeded by Liout.-Gen. Fukrshima, in Mar., ’OB ; Com. 
of 1st Brigade, Bureau Chief in War Office ; Liout.-Gen. ’09, and finally to 
Com’der of 16th Div., on waiting list in ’14. Add. c/o War Office. 

Nagasaki, Seigo, H.I.M.’s Court-Councillor aud Director-General of 
the Bureau of the Supplies, and Grand Master of the Household of H. 
I. H. Prince Kan-in ; born at Kagoshima, 1855 ; studied in America and 
England; returned home about 1880 and has been connected with the 
Court ever since ; bearer of the First Class Order of the Sacred Treasure ; 
the Grand Cross of Royal Victorian Order ; of the Knight Commander of 
St. Michael and St. George and several Grand Crosses of other foreign 
Order. Add. Shimo-Rokubancho, Kojimachi, Tokyo. 

Nagashima, IVaglutaro , M.F. (Soiyukai) and Barrister at Tokyo ; b. in 
Sakusliu in ’68 ; grad. Law Imp. Tokyo IJniv. ’90, appointed junior 
Councillor of Justice, resigned ’93 ; and then began practice, travelled 
abroad in ’09. Add. Tsukiji. Tokyo. 

Nakada, Keigi, Mng.-Dir. of the Furukawa Mining Co.; b. ’58 in 
Ishikawa-ken ; junior Sec. of the I)ep’t of Foreign Affairs about ’85, Sec, 
of Japanese Legation at Peking ; Per. Sec. to the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs; Secretary of German Legation and others ; Chief of the Political 
Bureau, Foreign Office ’95, which ho resigned in ’98 ; nominated member 
of the House of Peers ’00. A<ld. Aoyama, Toledo. 

Nakada, Kinkichi , Director of the Sumitomo General Head Office and 
Manager of the Sumitomo Bank ; b. ’60 in Akita ; grad. Law, Imp. Tokyo 
Univ. in ’90; Judge at various Courts which post resigned and became 
Manager of Besshi Copper Mine of the Sumitomo ; transferred to the 
present post in ’10. Add, Sumitomo Bank, Osaka. 

Nakadate, Chozaburo, Surgeon-General (ret.), holder of 3rd class Golden 
Kite; b, in ’63 at Tokyo; appointed Surgeon-Sub-Lieutenant jn 85, Surgeon- 
Major ’95» Surgeon-Lieut.-Colonel ’97, Surgeon-Colonel ’04, promoted to 
Surgeon-General ’08. Add. Higashikozu Kitauocho, Osaka. 

Nakagawa, Keniiro , Pres, of the Women’s Higher Normal School, 
Tokyo ; b. ’70 in Kyoto-fu ; grad, from the Tokyo Kaisei Gakko; Prof, 
at the Peer’s School and the Tokyo Girls’ Normal School, etc., with an 
Jidditional office of Inspector of the Educational Department; Prof, of 
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Sendai Technical School ’00-10 and then appointed to present posh Add 
Gov. Women’s Higher Normal School, Tokyo. 

Nakahama, To i'hiro, MJ). ; h. T>7 in Tokyo; is a son of the 
Celebrated fisherman Manjiro who was drifted to America and came back 
on Perry’s ships ,* is a specialist of internal diseasis. Add. Shimo-Niban- 
cho, Kojimachi, Tokyo. 

Nakahashi, Tohifroro, Pres of the Osaka Merchant Ship Co., and 
Ujigawa Electric Co. ; b. ’60 at Kanagawa, grad, the Imp. Tokyo Univ. 
’Si; was long an official in tho Dcp’t of Com. where ho occupied to post 
of Director of the Eailway Bureau, which he resigned about ’98 to take 
charge of the company which he has raised to tho present state of activity. 
Add. Osaka Shosen Kaisha, Osaka. 

Nakajima, Ichituro, Eear-Adm., Com. of the Kure Adm. Squadron; b. in 
1SJ9 in Kochi ; Midshipman ’87, Commander ’0 %, Captain ’08, Eear-Adm. 
and Chief of Staff of the Sasebo Admiralty T3, the present post ’14. Add. 
Kure Admiralty. 

Nakamatsu, Morio, ex-Dir. of tho Patent Bureau ’09-13 ; b. V,5 
in Wakayama; grad. Law, Imp. Tokyo Univ. ’91; entered the Dep’t of 
Agr. and Com. as Councillor and Patent Examiner, then as Sectional 
Chief of the Bureau. Add. Omori, near Tokyo. 

Takamizo, Tolutaro , Baron (cr. ’07), Vioe-Adm. (ret.), Mem of House 
of Peers; b. in Saga in ’57; Midshipman in ’78; Captain ’97; Chief 
Staff at Maizuru in ’01 ; Naval attacho to the Legation in London ’02-03, 
and promoted to be Eear-Adm. in ’03 ; Chief Staff at Kure in ’0i ; placed on 
retired list TO. Add. Osaki, near Tokyo. 

Nakamuda, Kuranosuhe , Yieo-Admiral (retired), Yiscount (cr. ’84), 
Privy Councillor ; b. ’31 in Saga; is one of the pioneer naval officers, and 
did much in laying the foundation of the future fleet of Japan. Add,' 
Aoyama, Tokyo. 

Nakamura, Junzo , President of the Kumamoto Higher Technical School 
and mechanical engineer ; b. in Kumamoto in ’59 ; graduated mechanics at 
the now defunct Engineering College in ’82 ; studied in England and Ger- 
many ’95-97 ; appointed to the present post in ’0G. Add. Kumamoto 
Higher Technical School. 

Nakamura, Mu-ichi , Maj.-Gen.|'ret.), ex-Com. of 3rd Brigade of Infantry: 
b. in ’G3 at Nagasaki; graduated from the Military Cadet School fix ’79, 
Sub-Lieutenant in ’83, Captain in ’87, Major in ’95, Lieutenant-Colonel in 
’02, Colonel in ’05, Major-General in 09 ; retired in T3. 

Nakamura, Satom , Baron (cr. ’07), General, and Governor-General of 
Kwantung; b. 54 in Shiga-ken ; Sub-Lieut. ’75; took part in the Japan- 
China War at Keg. Commander; Maj.-Gen., ’99; commanded tho forlorn- 
hope at Port Arthur on Nov. 2G, when he was slightly wounded ; Lieut.- 
Gen. ’0G and appointed Chief of Staff of tho Military Education Board* 
Com, 15th Division ’07 ; Aide-de-Camp to tho late Emperor Meiji ’08-12 ; 
Commander of Tokyo Garrison in T2-15 ; Gen in Mar , T5 and transferred 
to present office. Add. Port Arthur, Manchuria. 

Nakamura* Shinto, D.C.L (Japan), Prof, at the Waseda Univ., etc.; b. ’70 
in Niigata Prefecture; grad. Law from Tokyo Imp. Univ in ’91* and con- 
tinued his study at its University Hall ; then in England, Germany and 
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France (International Law and History of Diplomacy ;; one of the " Jingo 
Professors ” in the Russo- Japan War. Add. Babashita, Ushigome, Tokyo, 

Nakamura, Shukei, metal-carver, gold-medalist (Paris) and ox-Prof., 
Gov. Fine Art Academy; b. ’57 at Ichinoseki; studied the art under an 
Italian master then in the employ of the Government ; proceeded to Italy 
’81 in company of the then Italian Minister and studied the art at 

J enice, returning homo ’87 ; revisited Italy ten years later in charge of 
te exhibition business of the Japan Fine Art Association. Add. Omote- 
0 ^ 0 , Akasaka, Tokyo. 

Nakamura, Tatsutaro , Professor of architecture at the Imperial Univer- 
sity, Tokyo ; b„ in Tokyo in ’60 ; graduated from the now defunct Engineer- 
ing College in ’82 ; was assistant architect in the work of building the 
Imperial Palace ’83-86, then Professor of the present University, bosides 
holding a post in the Home Office ; studied in Europe in ’92 *93 ; sent in 
’97 to Assam, India, to study architecture as affected by earthquake, and 
also to Naples in ’09 on a similar mission. Add. Haramachi, Koi., Tokyo, 
Nakamura, Yujiro , Baron, Lieut.-General (ret.), Governor of South 
Manchuria Railway ; Mom. of House of Peers ; was b. ’52 in Miye-ken ; 
Bub-Lieut. in ’74 and through gradual promotion, to the present high 
position. Once held the post of Vice-Minister of War, Head of the Board 
of Military Affairs, and Chief of the Gov. Steel Foundry in ’06 ; the present 
post since ’14. Add. Nakacho, Yotsuya, Tokyo. 

Nakamura, Ze'o, b. ’65 in Hiroshima-ken ; graduated from law at 
the Imperial Tokyo University ’93 ; appointed an official in the Governor-. 
General’s Office, Formosa, where he rose to be Director of the Industrial 
Bureau; transferred in ’06 to be the Dir. of Civil Affairs Bureau, the 
Gevernment-General of Kwantung succeeded Baron Goto as President 
of the South Manchuria RTy, ’08-13. Add, Shiba Park, Tokyo. 

Nakano, Buyei , one of leading bussinees men in Tokyo ; President of 
the Tokyo Chamber of Commerce ; b. ’49 at Takamatsu ; before ’81 was a 
Civil official but rosigned the post and entered business. Was for a long 
time the Director of the Tokyo Tramway Co. He sat in tho Lower 
House from ’90 to ’02 as a Progressive M.P. ; He repeatedly visited U.S.A. 
on the buBsiness men’s and other missions. Add. Moto-machi, Hongp, 
Tokyo. 

Nakao, Yu, Vice-Adm. (ret.), ex-Dir. of Naval Hydrographic Bureau; b. 
*66 in Hiroshima ; midshipman in ’78, and promoted Rear-Adm. in ’07 ; at 
one time Instructor at Naval Academy; Staff-Officer attached to the 
Imperial Headquarters and afterward Vice-Corn, of tho Idzumi at the time 
of China-Japan War; holds 3rd class of Golden Kite for service in Japan- 
RussiaWar. Add. Nagasaka-cho, Azabu, Tokyo. 

Nakashoji, Ren , ex-Minister of Agr. and Com., b. ’66 in Tokushiina-ken; 
studied law at a private school and passed Judge and Procurator Exam,; 
was Judge in the assassination case of Kim Okun and the Tokyo Waterpipe 
scandal ; appointed Chief Councillor of the Dep’t of Justice ’01 ; resigned 
in ’02 ; Director, Seoul-Fusan R’ly ’03-^34 ; Dir., Police Bureau, Home 
Office, ’04-06, sent abroad ’IQ, Vice-Minister of Communication from ’06 
till ’ll ; the Minister Dec., ’12-Feb., ’13, Add. Hiro-o, Azabu, Tokyo. 

1 Nakaya, Hirokiehi , ex-Vioe Min. -of Communications; b. in Kyoto 
*71 ; grad. Law Col. of Imp. Tokyo Univ. ’96; entere4 the service of the 
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Dep't bf <h>MmttnfcAtiona ; Secretary of the Department; Head of the 
Postal aM Savings Bateau ; Per. Sec. to the Minister of Com*, senior 
Councillor and finally Chief of the Electric Bureau, Communications 
’09-14, newly created Bureau in ’09. Add. Hara-machi, Koishikawa, 
Tokyo. 

Nakayama, Ridesaburo, Prof. Civil Engineering at the Imperial Univer- 
sity, Tokyo ; B. in ’67 in Mikawa ; graduated from the University “with 
honour in ’88 ; engineer to the Kwansai R’ly Co. for some years 5 Prof, m 
the alma mater since ’90 down to the present, railway and hydrajijic 
engineering being his speciality which subject he studied further in Ger- 
many and other countries in ’96-98. Add. Nishikata-machi, Hohgjo, Tdkyo, 

Nakayama, Takamaro , Marquis, of a former courtier family, founded 
fn the lath century ; b. 1852 and filled till quite recently post of Lord 
Steward to the Crown Prince; his aunt Yoshiko who died in Oct ’07 
had stood in special relation to the Imperial Court. Add. Aoyama 
Minami-cho, Akasaka, Tokyo. 

Nakayama, twata. Chemist and President of the Kyoto Higher Tech- 
nical School ; b. ’58 in Echizeh ; graduated chemistry at the Imp. Tokyo. 
Tjhiv. in ’79 5 further studied in Germany ’83-91, to be appointed Professor 
At the alma mater. He has been connected with the Patent Offioe and 
Alsb several manufacturing works. Add. Kyoto Higher Tech. School. 

Nambu, Shimpei , Lieut.-Gen., Commander of 2nd Division at Sendai \ 
b, ’59 in IshikAwa-ken ; Sub-Lieut., ’77 ; Col. ’99; Maj.-Gen. Shortly before 
Sjusao^Tapan wAf in which as Com. of a Brigade of the 3rd Div., he Wbh 
universal renown for having resisted one of the enemy’s corps at Likanpao 
on Mar. 8 in the great battle of Mukden, LiCut.-Gen. in ’ll and Appointed 
dbin. of Gendarmie, Tokyo; transferred to present post in '15. Add. 
Sendai. 

Nambu, Aarico, Baron (cr. ’96), Privy Councillor, ex-PrbS, of the 
Supreme Court; b. ’45 in Tosa, 2nd son of a retainer of that clan; took 
some active part in the work of Bestoration ; was appointed a junior judge 
’72, and subsequently rose steadily in the legal Service till he occupied 
post of chief Judge at the Tokyo Appeal Court ’91 ahd promoted to the 
Supreme Court ’96. Add. Hommuracno, Azabu, Tokyo. 

Nambu, Koshin, Dir. of the Imp. Foresty Bureau, Home Office ; was b. 
J86A fn Kyoto, brother of Count Karasumaru and adopted by Baton fopeo 
Nambu ; grad. Law, Imp. Tokyo Univ. in ’90, was Secretary of the Home 
Offioe *0i, the Director of Public Works Bureau in ’07. Add. same as above, 

Nambu, fCynQo, Dr. Eng. (Japan), Director of the Mining Department 
of the Mitsubishi firm ; b. in 1855 in Fukui ; graduated at the linp- 
periAl University in ’74; was among the first batch of students sent 
abroad by the Gov. for prosecution of study and h® studied mining inU.S.A. 
*7$ -80 ; was engaged the following year by the Mitsubishi to take oharge 
Ul Takashima coal mine. Has been connected with this firm ever since. 
Add. Benten-cho, Ushigome, Tokyo. 

Nanjo, Ptimio, D. Litt. (Japan), b. ’49 in Mine ; grad. Oxford XJhiV. 
in ’84 Where he Studied Sankfit under Max Mailer ; was appointed Chair 
of Sanskrit at the Imp, Tokyo Univ. 1896-97. visited China and India ’97, 
wto Abbot of a temple at Echisen, Pres, of the Budd. School at Nagoya 
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*88, Prof, at the Peer* 1 Female School *90, Dir. of Shinshu Mid* School 
at Kyoto *94, Pres, of Shinshu Univ. *13. Add. Shimo-niban-chO, 
Kojimachi, Tokyo. 

Naruse, Ninzo, President of the Women’s University ; b. ’60 in Yama- 
guohi-kon ; was primary school teacher before he started the Baikwa Girl’s 
School at Osaka ’78 ; started a similar school at Niigata ’86-90 and with its 
#ose proceeded to America where he investigated female education, 
returning home ’96. He then actively canvassed among wealthy classes, 
representing necessity of establishing a higher female institution. The 
movement bore fruit and the present school was opened in April *01. Add. 
Women’s Univ., Mejiro, Tokyo. 

Naruse, Seikyo , Dir, of 15th (Peers) Bank, was b. in Sanuki in 68 j 
studied at Keiogijuku then at Bryant and Stratton Bus. School (Chicago), 
Cornell Univ., returning home ’90, to enter the Yokohama Specie Bank, 
and then the present bank in ’98. Add. Sanko-oho, Shiba, Tokyo. 

Natsume, Rinnoaekc, pen-namo Soaeki, is a noted author who joined in 
*07 the staff of the Tokyo Aaahi by resigning the post of Prof, at the Litt* 
College, Imp. Tokyo Univ. ; b. ’67 in Tokyo ; grad. English Litt. Imp. Tokyo 
Univ. in ’93. Teacher of English at Kumamoto Higher School’ for several 
years ; was dispatched to England to study ’98 ~01 j Add. Minamicho, 
Ushigome, Tokyo, 

Nawa, Matahachiro, Vice-Adm., Com.-in-Chief of 2nd Squadron; b. ’63 
in Fukui ; grad, from Naval Cadet School in ’83, Capt. in ’05, Rear-Adm. in 
’09, Vice-Adm. ’12; fought in Sino-Japan War, Boxers Trouble and Russo* 
Japan War ; Chief of Naval Education Board and Mem. of Admirals Council 
till his appointment to present post in Feb,, ’15. Add. Admiralty* Tokyo, 

Nawa, Ya sushi, entomologist, Pros. Nawa Entomological Institute at 
Gifu ; b. ’57 in Gifu-ken ; grad. Gifu Agri. school in ’82 and devoted him- 
self to the study of insects besides teaching at schools ; started aboVe 
institute in ’96 and his specimens have won high class medals in domestic 
and foreign exhibitions. Damage of crops caused by dcadu/a scxnotatu in 
’96 made him and his work famous. Add, Nawa Entomological Institute, 
Gifu Park, Gifu. 

Nedzu, Knichiro , M.P., Pres., of the Tokyo Rice Exchange, Kabuto 
Beer Brewing Co., Dir. of the Bc-so R’ly Co., etc. ; 2nd son or Toyemon 
Nedznj was b. ’60 in Yamanashi-ken. Came up for study to Tokyo in 
his youth, but to return homo to attend to fapiily affairs, owing to frail 
health of elder brother ; took active part in village and provincial affairs. 
Has been returned from his native district in the last two general 
elections ; was one of the business-men who visited U.S.A. in the fall of ’09 
at the special invitation of American Chambers of Commerce. Add, 
Aoyatoa Minamicho, Tokyo. 

Nemoto, Sho , M.P. (Seiyukai), Dir. of the Teikoku Oil Co., etc. j 
Inspector of the Dye-Stuff Manufacturing Co. ; b. ’5 1 in Ibatagi-ken ; 
'Went over to America in ’79 for study ; sent by the Government to Mexico 
and Brazil to inquire into emigration affairs ’03 ; has sat in the House 
since ’OB and took active part in instituting the free primary education 
system and anti-juvenile smoking and drinking. Add. Mita Shikokumachi* 
Tokyo, 
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Nidahara, SMgeyuki, Libut.-Gen., Com. of the 4th Division ;b. in ’01 
In Fukuoka ; grad, from the Mil. Coll, in ’83 ; Staff Major of the 2nd Div, 
in Japan-China war ; attached to the 5th Draft Div. in Russo-Japanese 
war ; Major-Gen. in ’05 and Com. of 7th Brigade ; promoted Lieut.-Q-en. 
and Com. of 2nd Div. in ’12-15. Add. Osaka. 

Niho, Kamematsu , D.C.L. (Japan), Prof, of Coll. Law, Imp. Kyoto 
IJniv,, was b. in Ise 1868; grad, from Law Coll., Imp. Univ., Tokyo* 
1893 ; studied in Germany 1807-1900. Ho attracted wide attention m 
connection with the “ strike ” agitation of the Kyoto professors in 19] ft. 
Add. Kyoto University. 

Nijo, Motohiro , Prince, one of the five proud gesseke (see Ichijo) families 
formerly and was founded by Yoshizane (1216-1270 A.D.), Prime Minister 
of the time and scion of the house of the Kujo. Tho present head was b. 
*69, 8th son of Prince Kujo and adopted into the family ; studied at Cam- 
bridge, England, ’87-89. Add. Wukumatsuoho, Ushigome, Tokyo. 

Nishi, Genshiro , ex-Councillor at Japanese Embassy at Vienna; h 
’62 in Yamaguohi-ken ; Attache in ’93 ; Sec. of Legation at Berlin in ’93, 
transferred to Holland in March, ’99, to Vienna in Nov., ’90 where ho 
was 1st Secretary till ’08; studied in China ’83 85 and in Belgium 
’85 93. Add. Foreign Office. 

Nishi, Sliirokuro, Baron, Vicc-Adra.-(rete), ex-Aide-de-Camp to the late 
Emperor Meiji j b. in 1860 in Tokyo ; and was adopted by late Baron Shu 

• Nishi, celebrated jurist and English scholar early in Meiji era ; was 
educated at the Naval Cadet Sch. and appointed 2nd Sub-Lieut, in ’85 ; 
took part in China-Japan War as Captain ; once attached to the Legation 
in U.S.A. as attache ; on reserve in T 4. Add. Omori, nr. Tokyo. 

Nifehijima, Sukeyoshi , Baron (cr. ’07), 2nd Class Golden Kite and Grand. 
Cordon of Rising Sun, Lieut.-Gen. (ret.), and ex-Com. of 6th Army Div. 
b. ’48 in Yamaguchi-ken : Sub-Lieut. ’73 ; granted 4th Class of Golden 
Kite for his services in the Japan-China War ; Maj.-Gen. ’98; Com. of a 
Brigade of a Div. in Russo-Japan war, Commander of the 2nd Army Div. 
*06, was placed on retired list ’09. Add. Nagasaki. 

Nishikawa, Katmzo , Veterinarian, and Chief Insp. of Cattle Station at 
Fusan ; was b. in ’54 at Hiroshima ; grad. Agr. Coll., Tokyo in ’SO ; entered 
? gevice of Dept, of Arg. and Com. ’92, despatched to Europe ’98, Chief of 
Live Stock Section ’02-09. Add. Fusan, Korea. 

Nishikawa, Tetsujiro, Pres, of Nagasaki Appeal Court; b. in 1853 at 
Aizu grad, from Law, Tokyo Univ. ; in ’87 ; served in Foreign Dept., and 
Education Dept. ; Judge in* ’86 ; became Chief of District Court and finally 
promoted to present post in ’06. Add. Nagasaki. 

Niahikubo, Hiromichi , Governor of Hokkaido, was born in ’63 at Saga,' 
grad., Law at the Government law school ; Prof, at Military Staff College ; 
sent to England in ’02 ; Governor of Fukushima till ’13 ; present post, y.4i 
Add. Official residence at Sapporo, Hokkaido* , 

« Nishimura, Seiichi, Baron, Lieut.-General (ret), ex-Dir. of the Tokyo 
Military Arsenal ’03-12 ; b. ’55 in Yamaguchi ; grad. Military Cadet 
School 76, Sub-Lieut, the following year; Lieut.-General in Sept, ’00; 
all that while* he filled the posts of Lecturer at the Military Cadet’s 

* School, Commander of the 1st Battalion of Field Art., Commander of the 
loth Beg. of Field Artillery, etc. Add. Suidobata, Koishikawa, Tokyo. " 
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ftfitoje, Inazo , D. Agr. (Japan), D.C.L. (Japan), ex-Pres. of let High 
School, Prof. Imp. Univ., Tokyo since ’06; b. ’63 in Iwate-ken and 
grad. Sapporo Agr. Col. ’81 ; studied Political economy at the Johns Hop* 
kin’s Univ., and at Bonn, Halle, Berlin ; Prof, at the Sapporo Col. for 
several years after his return ; then official of Formosan Gov. which he 
16ft in ’01 to fill chair of Economy at the Univ. of Kyoto. His work in 
English, “ Bushido,” published at Philadelphia in ’98 has been translated 
into several languages and is a classic about Japan and Japanese ; also 
wrote “ Nogyo Honron ” (Principle of Agriculture) and others ; has been 
selected as a first Japanese professor in the Japan-America exchange 
lecture arrangement started in ’ll. Mrs. Nitobe is an American lady by 
birth. Add. Kobinata Daimachi, Tokyo. 

Noda, Utaro , ex-M.P. (Seiyukai), Vice-Pres. of Oriental Colonization 
Co. since 1914 ; was b. in Fukuoka in 1853, a son of a petty meachrnt; has 
risen to distinction by hard self study and strenuous life ; is a good haiku 
writer. He was one of the biggest men in the Houso. Add. Zaimoku-cho, 
Azabu, Tokyo. 

Noguchi, Hideo, M.D., Prof at the Rockfeller Medical Institute, N.Y., 
and recommended by tho Nobel Prize Council as recipient of the prize for 
1914 ; b. ’76 in Fukushima-ken, a son of a poor farmer ; secured a medical 
licence after a hard study at a private med. school ; then an .assistant at 
Dr. Kitazato’s Laboratory ; studied many years in U.S.A., etc. Publications: 
“ Snake Venoms,” ’09 ; “ Serum Diagnosis of Syphilis,” “ Butyric Acid 
Test,” TO. Add. 1 Manhattan Av., New York, N.Y. 

Noguchi, Sliohin, a lady painter, b ’47 at Osaka ; is a master of land- 
re ape painting. Is a Paintf3r to the Court. Add. Uchi-saiwai-cho Koji- 
machi, Tokyo. 

Noguchi, Yonejiro, known as Yone Noguchi in literary circle in both 
America and England, Lecturer at the Keio Univ.; b. December, ’75 in 
Tsushima, Aichi-ken ; studied in tho Keio Univ., and in U.S.A., but mostly 
self-taught as far his literary ability is concerned. Publications : " From 
the Eastern Sea,” “ Lafcadio Hearn in Japan,” etc. Add. Nakano, neat 
Tokyo. 

Nomaguchi, Kaneo , Vice-Adm., Chief of Kuro Naval Arsenal ; was b. 
at Kagoshima in ’66; midshipman in ’87; Rear-Adm. ’05; Vice-Adm, 
T4. Add. Shirokane Sanko-cho, Tokyo. 

Nomoto, Tsum-aki, Vico-Adm. (ret.), was b. in 1858 at Kagoshima; 
grad, from the Naval Cadet Sell, in ’81 ; was sent to Russia for study in 
’92 ; Rear Adm. in ’07 ; took part as Com. of the Asahi in ’04-05 war and 
honoured with 3rd class of Golden Kite. Add. Kiharayama, Omori, Tokyo. 

Nomura, Ryiita.ro, Dr. Eng. (Japan), ex-Pres. of the South Manchuria 
Rly. T8-14 ; b. in 1859 at Ogaki, Gifu; grad, from Civil Eng., Imp* 
Tokyo Univ. in ’81 ; Eng. of Tokyo Prefectual Office ’81-86; was sent to 
Europe and America for study as Rly. Engineer ’96-98 ; promoted Chief- 
Eng. TO; Vice-Pres., Imp. Govt* Rlys. *12. Add. Shinsaka. 

Oba, Jiro , Lieut.-Gen., Com. of 3rd. Division; was b. 1864 in Yamaguchij 
Sub-Li^ut. in 1886, and further studied at the Staff Coll, and in Germany; 
appointed to the present in 1900, having been in the meanwhile Prof, at 
the Staff Coll., 11th Brigade Commander before present post in T4. Add, 
Nagoya. ;? 
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Ochiai, Toyosaburo , Lieut. -General (ret.), ex-inspector of Eng. Corps, 
Military Education Board j b. ’61 in Shimane-ken ; Sub-Lieut, of 
Engineer in ’80; entered the Military Staff College in ’8$; Colonel of 
Engineer in ’97 ; and then Major-General a few years lator. Was once 
Attache to the Japanese Legation at Berlin and then in Italy, He was 
Chief staff Officer to General Oku’s Army in the Russo-Japan war and 
awarded 2nd class Golden Kite. Add. Okubo, near Tokyo. 

Ogasawara, j Naganari, Viscount (cr. ’07 by heritage), Rear-Adin., Staff 
Officer of the Naval Staff Board ; is of family which formerly held the fief 
of Karatsu clan ; was b. '67 entered the Naval Acad, in ’84 and grad, in ’88, 
and took partin both Sino- Japan and Russo-Japan wars; holder of 4th 
Golden Kite; is notea for his literary ability. Add. Yoyohata, near 
Tokyo. 

Ogata, Gekko , b. ’55, is perhaps the most oelebrated living painter of 
the Ukiyoyc school, which is chiefly devoted in depicting manners and 
customs in contrast to other schools whose ambition lies in choosing more 
** philosophical ” subjects. Add. Tsukiji, Kyobashi, Tokyo. 

Ogata, Mamnori , M.D., was b. ’53 in Kumamoto-ken ; studied medicine 
in Germany ’81-84 ; is a follower of the famous pathologist Virchow, and 
frequent has been the controversy between him and Dr. Kitazato on points 
of medical theory as was the case between their respective masters in 
Germany; is Prof, at the Col. of the Imp. Tokyo Univ. Add. Higashi- 
kata-machi, Hongo, Tokyo, 

Ogawa, Heikichi, M.P. (Seiyzkai) for Nagono-ken, Barrister, was b. in 
above place in ’69, grad. Law, Imp, Tokyo Univ. ’92, and has since devoted 
himself to the profession ; has also exerted himself in creating the Pan- 
EaSt Asia Society, etc. Add. Uchisaiwai-cho, Kojimachi, Tokyo, 

» 

Ogawa, Shigejiro, D.C.L. (Japan), Adv. of Prison Affairs at Peking, 
Was b. in Shinano in ’63; grad. Waseda Semmon Gakko ’84, entered the 
Police Affairs Bureau (Home Office) in ’86 ; was chief Warden of Kanagawa 
Prison ’90-92, despatched to Occident to investigate prison ’93. Sectional 
chief at the Home Office till ’08 when he was engaged by the Peking 
Government. Add. Peking, China, 

Ogawa, Zenkichi, Pres, of Meiji Sugar Co. ; b, ’55 in Hyogo-ken ; 
studied in IT.S.A. and on returning home ’75 was appointed teacher first at 
the Nagoya English School, then at that in Osaka, which latter he resigned 
about ’77 to enter the Mitsubishi Co. On its amalgamation with the Kyodo 
Ilnyu to form the present N.Y.K., continued in the service of the new Co. 
where he held a post of Director. Add. Hommuraoho, Azabu, Tokyo. 

Ogura, Hyoichiro , Vice-Adm. (ret.) ; b. ’53 in Tokyo ; Midshipman ’81 ; 
Captain in ’98; Rear-Adm. in ’04; Vice-Adm. ’08. Add. Sangenya, Azabu, 
Tokyo. 

Oguri, Komburo, Rear-Adm. and Naval attache to Japanese Embassy at 
London j b. in 1868 at Kaga j midshipman in 1885 ; Sectional Chief of 
'the Naval Construction Board, etc. Add. Japanese Embassy, London* 
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Ohara, Ttuto, Lfc.-Gen., Com. of Yura Fortress ; was b. in Yehime-ken ; 
graduated, from Military Cadet’s School ’S3; then from Military Staff 
College i studied in Germany till ’95 ; Attache to German Legation* 
Instructor in Military College, Staff officer to 12th Division, Con^in. pf 
Tsushima garrison, Chief of Artillery and Engineering School before to 
present post. Add. Yura, Awaji. 

Qhashi, Shintaro , Prop, of the Hakubunkan, a wellknown publishing 
house, Vioe-Pres., Tokyo Chamber of Commerce, eto. ; b. ’63, eldest son of 
the late Sahei Ohashi, founder of the house ; studied at the Doninsha and 
Was his father’s right-hand man in carrying the publishing business to the 
prosperity it attained. In pursuance of his father’s will, he founded the 
Ohashi library several years ago at a big outlay. Sat for a while in the 
House of Representatives for Tokyo, travelled abroad in *09. Add. 
Rokubancho, Kojimachi, Tokyo. 

Ohashi, Suisei, gold medalist ; b. ’65 in Gifu-ken; first studied painting 
under the late Watanabe Shokwa and at first followed the Chinese sty^e 
of southern school ; afterward turned his power to depicting animals, 
especially tigers for which he has become famous both at home and 
abroad* his productions Laving won high-grade medals at domestic and 
foreign exhibitions, at Paris (’00), St. Louis (’03), and Anglo- Japanese (’ip). 
Add. Ogaki, Mino. 

O-i, Narimoto , Lieut.-Gen., Com. 8th Piyision ; b. ’63 at Yamaguchi; Sub-* 
Lieut, of the Army in ’81 ; entered the Mil. Staff Col. in ’86 ; sent abroad to 
study military science in Germany ; Major ’97, Colonel ’05; and Major-JJep. 
’09, and was honoured with 5th Class of Golden Kite at the time of the 
China-Japan War, and again with 3rd Class of the same in Russp-Japajl 
war. Add. Hirosaki, Tokyo. 

O-i, Saitaro, electrical eng., b. ’56, in Ise ; grad. ’82 from Imperial 
Eng. Col’ge ; on duty at Dep’ts of Edu. and Commu’tions ’82-87 ; Prof, at 
the Tokyo Post and Tel. Soh. ’87, transferred to the Commu’tion Bpp’t. 
Add. Shiba-Park, Tokyo. 

QifpikadO) Ikumaro , Marquis, of a former courtier family founded Jn 
the 12th century. The present head was b. in ’75. Add. Mukojiipa, Tokyo. 

Oiehi, Masami , a retired politician ; b. ’55 in Kochi-ken j became 
follower of Count Itagaki but left him ’82 ; arrested ’85 with the late 
Baba about dynamite affairs, and confined some months ; travelled abroad J 
was Min. Res. in Korea, ’92-93 ; left the Gov. service and joined the Opposi- 
tion, lpd by Count Okuma ; twice entered the Gov., first as Vice-Minister 
of Agr. and Com. when the Matsukata Cabinet concluded an entente with 
the Progressive ’96-97 and next as Minister of the same Dep’t ’98, in tjbe 
Okuma-Itagaki coalition ministry. He sat in the House ’98-J4. Left tfip 
Nationalist and joined Doshikai in ’13 but left it in Dec. ’14. Act<|. 
Demma-cho, Yotsuya, Tokyo. 

Oka, Genkyo , Baron (or. ’07), M.D., Court Councillor, er-Chief Phy- 
Bician-in-waiting to His Majesty; is one of the pioneer gphd* of the 
Medical College which has subsequently become the Imp. Tokyo Univ. 
For some years he further pursued the study of his special line ip 
Germany. Add. Kudan-shita, Tokyo. 
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Oka, TchinosuJce, Lieut.-Gen., Minister of tho Army; was b. ’GO in 
Kyoto ; Sub-Lieut, of infantry ’81 ; grad, from the Staff Col. ’83, commanded 
"22 Brigade in the Russo Japanese war, having been promoted MaL-Gen. 
In^OS, chief of Military Affairs Bureau ’09, then Vice-Minister ’ll, Lieut.- 
G©n. in ’12; was appointed Minister of War in April ’14; Add. War 
Office. 

Oka, Kishichiro , Crown Mem. of the House of Peers (nom. 1914), was 
b, in Okayama in 1868, and was adopted by Keiko Oka, formerly a retainer 
of the Tokugawa Regency. Grad, from the Law Col., Imp. Univ., Tokyo 
ill 1891 and successively held the post of secretary in the provinces from 
’93 to ’04; Governor of Akita ’04-05; Chief Police Commissioner at the 
Korean Residency-Gen. in ’05 and deputy Dir. of Agr., Ind., and Com. 
Department and of the Interior in Korea 1907-10; Governor of Tottori 
’10-13 ; Dir. of the Police Bureau, Home Office, ’13 -14. Add. Shinhanacho, 
Hongo, Tokyo. 

Oka, Minoru , Dir. of Com. and Ind. Bureau, Dop't of Agr. and Com. 
(app. ’10) ; b. in Yamato in ’73; grad. Politics, Imp. Tokyo Univ. ’98; 
pajssod higher civil servico exam, same year ; app. Councillor of Legislation 
Bureau and then Sec. at present Dep’t, was Chief Commissioner at the 
Riege Worlds Exli. at ’95, also attended various internatiol conferences, 
travelled through America ’08. Add. Sanko-cho, Sbirokano, Tokyo. 

Okabe, Choxhoku, Viscount (cr. ’84), formerly daimyo, ex-Ministor of 
Justice, Mem. House of Peers; b. ’54; studied in America and England 
’75-83; appointed Councillor of the Japanese Legation in London 86; 
Vice-Minister for Foreign Affairs ’80-90; was appointed Minister Plenip. 
(unattached) ’91 ; Governor of Tokyo-fu ’94-96 ; he has leased a wide tract 
pf land in northern Korea, with the object of setting an example to his 
fellow Peers to convert it into a model plantation ; was Minister of Justice 
from ’08 till ’ll. Add. Kinsukecho, Hongo, Tokyo. 

Okada, Arntaro , lawyer, D.C.L. (Japan), Prof, at the Law School, 
Peking ; b. ’68 in Ogaki, Gifu-ken ; grad, law of Imp. Univ., Tokyo in 
’91, subsequently studied Criminal Law at its Univ. Hall; taught in the 
Daw Col. and some other schools as lecturer, or as Assis.-Prof. ’93-99; 
%as sent to Germany for study ’99-00, Prof, at the University after his 
return ; engaged by the Peking Government in ’06. Add. Peking. 

Okada, Jiyemu , Dir. of Musnshi Elec. Railway Co., etc.; was b, at 
Yamaguchi, was in the Yusen Kaisha ’86-89, held a village headman and 
local assembly member in his native place for some years, removed to 
Tokyo ’02. Add. Nishikubo, Tokyo. 

Okada, fiyohei , Crown Mem. of House of Peers ; b. ’64 in Shizuoka-ken; 
graduated College of Literature, Imp. Tokyo University in ’87 ; was 
teacher of the Tokyo High School till ’93 ; then transferred to bo Council- 
lor of the Dep’t of Education and next Director of Yamaguchi High 
School; Vice-Minister of Education in ’01-03; Deputy President of the 
Peers’ School, ’06-07 ; President Imp. Kyoto University ’07 ; Vice-Minister 
pt Education ’08-11, Add. Hara-machi, Koishikawa, Tokyo. 

Okada, Takeyoro , Civil Engineer, Sectional Chief, Imp. Rly. Board j 
'% ’65; in Tokyo grad. Imp. Tokyo Univ. ’90, was engineer to Tokyo and 
Baitama Frefectural Offices, then transferred to the Imp. K’lys ’03. Add> 
Imperial Bl’ys, Tokyo. 
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Okakura, Yoshisalmro, Prof, at the Tokyo Higher Normal School, and 
an English scholar, was born in 1865; grad. Philology, Imperial Tokyo, 
Univ. ’88; was sent to Korea to investigate Korean language; next to 
England to study method of Teaching English ’82-04, to resume his duty 
at the Normal School. Lecturer at the Lowell Institute Boston ’09. 
Wrote “The Spirit of Japan,” “The Life and Thought of Japan,” etc. 
Add. Zoshigaya, Koishikawa, Tokyo. 

Okamura, Teruhiko , D.C .L.; (Japan), lawyer ; b. ’55 at Osaka ; studied 
law in London ’76-81 ; afterward became a judge and was appointed Pres- 
ident of the Yokohama Local Court, but retired in ’91, since then ho has 
been practising law ; dispatched to London in ’95 by the Government in 
connection with the Chishima-Kavenna collision case, which was decided 
by the Privy Council in favour of Japan Add. Onden, Tokyo. 

Okano, fCeijiro , D.C.L. (Japan), Pres. Adm. Litigation Court, and Prof. 
Imp. Tokyo Univ.; b. in Tokyo ’65 ; grad. Law in said University ’86 ; and 
further studied mercantile law in the Univ. Hall, after which he filled 
chair of assist. Prof, at the alma mater. Studied in Germany, ’91-95 and 
took chair of Mercantile Law on returning home ; appointed Councillor of 
Dep’t of Agr. and Com. as additional duty ’98 ; Dir. of the Legislative 
Bureau in ’08, ’ll and T3. Add. Yushima Tenjin-cho, Tokyo. 

Okazaki, Kunisulcc, M.P. (Seiyukai) and Dir. of Furukawa Mining 
Co., but is more -widely known as politician of acute discernment ancL 
fertile resources. He was a confidant of the late Count Mutsu and was 
1st Councillor of the Communications Dep’t when the late Hoshi held the 
portofolio. Add. Akashi-cho, Kyobashi, Tokyo. 

Okazaki, Sensei, veteran metal-caster and modeller ; b. at Fushimi near 
Kyoto and studied the art under his father and others ; Prof, at Gov. Fine 
Art Academy ’90 ; was on Japanese Commission at the time of Chicago 
World’s Fair and finished in ’94 the casting of Nanko’s bronze image 
which now stands in front of the Imperial Palace; resigned the Professor- 
ship ’98 ; travelled through Europe, 1900. Won a Gold Medal at Paris 
Fair 1900 and Grand Prize at St. Louis. Add. Yanaka, Uyeno, Tokyo, 

Okino, Tadao, Engineer of the Home Office; b. in ’54 in Tajimaj 
studied at the Tokyo Univ., next at the Polytechnique Institute, Paris, 
’78-81 ; Prof, at Government sohools before he got appointment in the 
Home Office, hydraulic engineering being his speciality. Add. Minami 
Makioho, Ushigomo, Tokyo. 

Okochi, Shifretoshi , Baron (cr. 1900), Mem. House of Peers and Lord- 
in-Waiting of Kinkei Hall ; b. in Tosa ’42 ; was a staunch Imperialist in 
the troubled time preceding the Restoration ; appointed Judge ’69; Chief 
Public Procurator and Chief Judge of an Appeal Court ’73 ; transferred to 
the Court of Cassation and then to the Senate. He was raised to Peerage 
in consideratian of his service at the time of the Restoration and is one 
of the leading members of the Seiyukai. Add. Yayoi-cho, Hongo, Tokyo. 

Okonogi, Shinrokuro, Director of the Okonogi Ear Hospital ; was b. 
’60 in Fukushima-ken ; first studied in the Imperial Univ., but soon dis* 
continued it to go over to Germany for study ’88-94 ; to establish his own 
hospital in ’96. Add. Motomachi, Hongo, Tokyo. 
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Okoshi, Nar'inori, ex-Min. Besident to Brazil ; b. in Tokyo : first entered 
the Foreign Office 70; appointed Consul at Lyons, ’85-90; Chief Copsul- 
Gen. at London ’60-93; transferred to be Chief of Yokohama Customs 
’94 j Bureau Dir. at the Communications Dep’t ’98 ; Min* Besidont and 
Oon.-Gen. at Brazil ’99 ; which ho resigned ’04 to become a partner of the 
Anglo-Japanese Syndicate, Add. Azabu, Tokyo. 

Oku, llanzaburo , ex-M.P. (Seiyu-kai) aud barrister; b. in *61 at 
Kyoto \ graduated Kyoto Normal School, became a schoolmaster and 
member of the City Council, Kyoto ; has 7 times been M.P. and was 
a prominent figure of the Seiyukai ; was elected President of Lower House 
in March-Dec., T4. Add. Miyuki-cho, Kyoto. 

Oku, Kenzo , expert to the Monopoly Bureau of Finance Dept.; b. *59 
in Saga-ken ; entered the service of Dept, of Agriculture and Commerce in 
’85 as an assist, expert ; full expert in ’93 ; in addition expert to Marine 
Products Investigation Office in ’95; expert to the Salt Industry Investi- 
gation Office in ’93; made subsequently a tour through Europo and 
America on an official mission, returning home in ’02; present post since 
’02. Add. Aoyama-minami-cho 0 chome, Tokyo. 

Oku, Yamkata , Marshal, Count (cr. Baron ’95, Count in ’07), ex-Chief 
of General Staff and Mem. Supreme Military Council; b. ’46 in Fukuoka- 
ken ; entered the Army 71; won distinction in the Civil War of 
S 77 for having out through the besieging lines of the rebels laid round 
Kumamoto and thus establishing connection with the reinforcements that 
were coming to its rescue. Commanded the 5th Army Division (Hiro- 
shima) in the Japan-China War and was rewarded with Peerago and the 
3rd Class of the Golden Kite. Commander of the Tokyo Bay Defence, 
Coipmander of the Eastern Military Districts, and other high posts, mean- 
while promoted to full Gen. ’03 ; attended the Durbar at Delhi ; led 
Second Army in B-usso-Japan War and was granted 1st Class Golden Kite 
and Grand Cordon of Bising Sun and Paulownia. He was appointed to 
the Chief, General Staff when the late Yis. Kodama suddenly died in Bov., 
*06, relieved in Jan. ’12 ; Marshal in *11. Add. Haraikatacho, Ushigome, 
Tokyo, 

Okubo, Toshikazu , Marquis, b. ’59, eldest son of Tosbimichi, one of the 
greatest statesmen who consummated the work of Bestoration and who 
was assassinated in 78 ; the present head was once a junior Secretary of 
the Treasury. Add. Nihon-yenoki, Shiba, Tokyo. 

Okubo, Toshitake , Gov. of Osaka-fu since 72, ex-Dir. Commerce Bureau, 
Dep’t Agr. and Com. ( 07-12); b. ’66, in Kagoshima ; son of the late 
Toshimichi Okubo, a great statesman of Meiji era ; studied in U.SbA. and 
Germany ’87-94 ; Secretary at Formosa Government-General ’96-9,6 ; Pir. 
Of the Prison Affair® Bureau ’99 ; then Gavernor of Tottojri-ken, Oita-ken, 
Saitama-ken. Add. Osaka. 

Okuda, Yoshito , President of the Cimo Daigaku, D.C.L. (Japan); b. *60 
in Tottori-ken ; grad. Law, Imp. Tokyo IJniv. ’84, and was at once appoint- 
ed an official of the Dep’t of Agr. and Com., and Director of Patent Bpreau 
*90 ; transferred to Director of the Official Gazette Bureau; Chief Secretary 
of the House of Eepresentatives ’96; Vice-Minister of Agr. and Com. *98, 
and that ot Edu. %9 ; Director of the Legislative Bureau ’00-02, and a 
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momber of the Imperial Family System Investigation Com mission with the 
late Prince Ito as chief, and on its dissolution ’07 he was appointed Com- 
missioner to the Court and also its Councillor ; was granted 2nd, Class 
Rising Sun for his service ; sat in the House of Kepr. ’03-08 for his 
native city ; is a founder of the Hogakuin (private Law Col.) ; travelled 
abroad ’90. Minister of Education ’13-14 ; and Minister of Justice March 
—April ’14. Add. Nakarokuban-cho, Kojimachi, Tokyo. 

Okuma, Nobutsune , M.P., Personal Secretary to Premier Count Okuma 
(1914), son and heir (adopted) of Count Okuma ; b. in Tokyo ’70, 3rd son of 
the late Count Matsu-ura ; grad, from Peers’ School in ’U3 and then Law, 
Imp. University, Tokyo in ’97 ; was at Hamburg for a few years after as 
agent of the Mitsui Bussan j studied at Cambridge ’05-07; Personal Sec. 
to Premier ’14. Add. Waseda, Tokyo. 

Okuma, Shigenobu , Count (cr. ’87), one of the foremost living statesmen, 
Prime Minister; b. Feb., ’38 in Saga; had chargo of the Treasury 
’78-81, first as Vice-Minister and then as full Minister and this post lie 
had to resign and then formed the Kaisliin-to , the forerunner of the present 
Nationalist Party; in ’88 he filled the chair of the Foreign Office and 
undertook the important task of revising the Treaties, but the clause in the 
draft traty for appointing foreign judges in the Supremo Court, had 
evoked popular discontent. An assassin threw a bomb at him and his 
log had to be amputed. When the Progressive joined hands with 2nd 
Matsukata Ministry ’96, the Count re-on tered the Cabinet as Foreign 
Minister and Minister of Agriculture and Commerce ; and he assumed the 
Premiership with additional duty as Minister of Foreign Affairs in the 
Okuma^Itagaki Coalition Ministry in Feb. ’07* Ho resigned the leader- 
ship of the Party, but continued to take active interest in politics and 
other affairs, till the time recalled him to power. Founded Waseda 
Semrnon Gakko (now Waseda University) in ’82 for which he was granted 
a sum of money by his Majesty in ’07 ; horticulture is his hobby* Compiled 
or supervised compilation of various works as “ Fifty Years of Japan.” 
“ National Reader," and a magazine, The Shin Nippon. Was invested with 
Grand Cordon of Rising Sun and Paulownia in ’10. Assumed the 
Premiership with additional duty as Home Minister in April ’14; 
relieved of additional post in Dec. ’14. Add, Waseda, Tokyo. 

Okuma, Ujihiro , noted sculptor of Tokyo ; was b. 1856 at Hatogaya, 
Saitama ; grad, the Art Department of the former Engineering Col. in 
1880 ; studied in Italy 1895 -99, the bronze statue of Omura in the Kudan 
Park, the first cast in Japan since the Restoration, was undertaken 
by him : lias also cast the statues of the late Princes Kitashirakawa and 
Arisugawa, Prince Ito, Mr. Fukuzawa, Prince Yainagata, Marquis Inonye 
and others and has won gold or silver medals at home and abroad. 

Okura, Kihaehiro , one of the new-made millionaires; b. ’37 in Echigo* 
removed to Tokyo early in the Meiji era, started business of selling arms 
and ammunition, from which he derived a big profit ; opened a branch 
store in London ’74 and ever since he has kept up an export and import 
business, especially the latter in the shape of machineries, electric plants 
and such big things. In ’99 he founded a private business school to 
commemorate the 30th anniversary of his business enterprise, by endow- 
ing it with half a million yen, has made other endowments. He travelled 
twice through Europe and America, first in ’72 and second in ’00 to visit 
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the World’s Fair at Paris in company with Mrs. Okura. He holds a court 
title and wears the 2nd Order of the Rising Sun, and his private collec- 
tion of art objects is famous. Add. Aoi-zaka, Akasaka, Tokyo. 

Omori, Fusahichi , D. Sc. (Japan), seismologist and Prof, in Imp. Tokyo 
TJniv.; b. ’68 in Fukui; graduated the Col. of Science of the Uni v. ’87; 
first studying physics but subsequently turning to seismology; further 
prosecuted study in Italy and Germany ’94-97, to be appointed Prof, at 
the alma mater on returning home; attended tho Seismological Con- 
ferences held in Germany ’01 and ’03 ; sent to British-India ’04, to San 
Francisco ’06 and to Italy ’09 to investigate the disastrous earthquakes 
there. Has invented various seismological instruments, and has also 
contributed valuable work to the world’s literature of this science. Add. 
Suido-cho, Tokyo. 

Omori) Sho-ichi , Gov. of Kyoto-fu; b. ’56 at Fuchu, Shizuoka-ken. 
He began his career in civil service as a clerk in the Mint ’73, to be 
transferred shortly to the Dop’t of Justice, then to the Home Office with 
which he has since been connected ; was Dir., Local Adm. Bureau ’94 ; 
Gov. of Nagasaki-ken ’96 ; then of Hyogo-ken, and after a short service 
as Vice-Min. of Home Office he was transferred to tho present post in 
’03. Add. Kyoto. 

Ono, Kinrolm , Pres, of Fuji-Minobu Rly. and others ; was b. in Kai in 
*52 and by his deal in silk and rice about ’77 laid the foundation of his 
fortune. Add. Iidamaclii, Tokyo. 

Ono, Koltei , b. ’45 in Shinano ; is one of the loading merchants of 
Yokohama where he has been engaged in silk trade since it was openod 
to foreign trade. Is a promotor of Yokohama Specie Bank and is also 
connected with several important undertakings carried on at the port. 
Add. Minami Nakadori, Yokohama. 

O-oka, lkuzo t ex-M.P. (Seiyukai) $ b. ’56 in Choshu; was long a lawyer 
in Tokyo which business he has subsequently left to devote himself to 
politics in which he was once a member of the National Unionist Associa- 
tion ; Chairman, City Council, Tokyo ; Pres, of House of Rep. in 1912-14. 
Minister of Education March-April ’14. Add. Yamashiro-cho, Kyobashi, 
Tokyo. 

Osako, Naomichi , Lieut.-Gen., Com., of 4th. Div.; younger brothor of the 
following ; b. ’54 in Kagoshima ; appointed Sub-Lieut, of the Army in ’79 ; 
Major-General ’01 ; Inspector of Field Artillery, Educational Board, in ’07 
and finally to tho present post; was invested with 2nd class Golden Kite 
as war honour. Add. Nagoya. 

Osako, NaotoshU Vise. (cr. ’07), Gen. (ret), President of the Peers 
School ,* b. in Kagoshima ’44 ; Capt. ’72 ; Major ’78; was created Baron with 
a further reward of 3rd Class Golden Kite for his servico in the Japan- 
China War ; Vice-Chief of General Staff Board ’98-00; then Com. of 7th 
Army Div. ’02; which formed in Russo-Japan War part of tho late Gen. 
Nogis Army and took part in the arduous operations at Port Arthur 
and in the battle of Mukden. Promoted full General, May, ’06, and 
granted 2nd Class Golden Kite and Grand Cordon of Rising Sun, 
succeeded the late Gen. Nogi as Pres, of the Peers’ School in Oct. T2. 
Add. Nakacho, Yotsuya, Tokyo. 

Oshima, K intaro, Dr. Agr., Prof, of Agricultural College, Imp. 
Tflhoku Univ., Dir. of Hokkaido Agr. Experiment Station.} d* 71 in 
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Nagano-ken ; grad, from Sapporo Agr. College ’98; took poBt-graduate 
course on agr. chemistry ’93-95 ; appointed Assist. Prof, of alma mater ’95; 
sent to Germany and then to America to study agr. chemistry ’98-03 
Halle, Gottingen and Berlin, Germany, Wesleyan Univ. U.S.A. ; 
appointed Prof, of alma mater on return. Add. 5 chome, Kitahacliijo, 
Sapporo. 

Oshikami, Morizo, Gen. (ret.), ex-Chiof of Military Ordinance Dep’t ; b. 
’55 in Gifu-ken ; Sub-Lieut, of Artillery in ’79; from which he gradually 
promoted to the present rank, having filled in the interval posts of Chief 
of the Tokyo Military Arsenal, Chief Staff-officer of the 1st Mixed Brigade 
of the Formosan Garrison, and some others. Was honoured with 4th 
Class of Golden Kite in the China-Japan War, and again with that of 
3rd Class in the Japan-Kussia War. Add. Kobinatadai-maclii, Koishi- 
kawa, Tokyo. 

Oshikawa, Noriyoshi , Pres, of Gov’t Iron Works; b. in ’58 in Kuma- 
moto; grad, in ’80 from the former Komaba Agricultural College (How 
Col. of Agr., Imp. Tokyo Univ.) ; was for many years agriculturist at the 
present Department and also Prof, at the alma mater; Gevernor of 
Nagano, Iwate, and Kumamoto; Vice-Min. Agr. and Com. ’08-11; that 
of Home Offico T2-13. Add. Takagicho, Aoyama, Tokyo. 

Oshima, Hisanao, Vise. (cr. ’07), Gen. (ret.), Councillor of Mil. 
Supreme Council ; b. ’48 at Akita ; Lieut. ’71 ; Major ’74 and took part 
in tho Satsuma Civil War ; Lieut.-Col. ’81 ; Maj.-Gen. ’92. He command- 
ed a Brigade in the Japan-China War and was rewarded with Baronage 
and 3rd Class of Goldon Kite, Lieut.-Gen. ’98; his Division formed part 
of Gen. Nogi’s first investing Army at Port Arthur and next the out- 
flanking corps at Mukden. Promoted full General, May ’06, and granted 
2nd Class Goldon Kite and Grand Cordon of Rising Sun; Commander of 
the Body Guards ’07, to be soon transferred to Chief of Military Inspector 
Board; on reserve list in ’13. Add. Shimoochiai Tokyo. 

Oshima, Ken-ichi, Lieut.-Gen., Vice-Min. of War; was b. ’68 in Mino; 
Sub-Lieut, of Artillery in ’81; ordered to prosecute study in Germany 
and France ’90-93 ; was on Marshal Yamagata’s suite when lie attended 
the Coronation Ceremony of the Czar in ’96, and also on the suite of 
Prince Kan-in when his Highness was sent to Europe on official mission 
in 1900. Lieut.-Col. in ’01 ; Col. in ’05 ; Major-Gen. in ’07 ; Vice-Chief of 
the General Staff Board, T2-14; present post in Apr., ’14. Add. War 
Office, Tokyo. 

Oshima, Kumaji , ex-Gov. of Kanagawa T2-14, ex-Dir. of Civil Ad- 
ministration Bureau of Formosan Governor-General’s Office ; ,b. ’64 in 
Aichi-ken ; grad. Law, Imp. Tokyo Univ. in ’88 ; Secretary at the Legisla- 
tive Bureau and then at the House of Representatives until 1896 when he 
was transferred to Formosa where he had steadily risen in importance till 
he was appointed Chief of Polioe Affairs in ’06 ; the Civil Director till 
’ll; M.P. from Aichi in 1915. Add. Kamakura. 

1 Oshima, Michitaro, Chief Eng. of the ex-Gov. Steel Works at Waka- 
matsu ; b. ’61 at Morioka ; entered the then Gov. Univ. ’70 ; proceeded to 
Germany and graduated Metallurgy at Freiberg ’79-81 ; appointed Eng. 
to the Imperial Estate ’90 ; Chief Eng. of the Steel Works since ’96. Add. 
Wakamatsu, Kyushu. 
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Oshima, Ydshimaia , Viscount (cr. ’07), Gen. and Mem. of fhtprena* 
Military Council ; b, ’50 in Choshu ; Sub-Lieut, ’75 ; was Com. of the 
Mixed Brigade that was sent to Korea in ’94 on the outbreak of the 
Tomghak trouble and had the honour of inflicting a first blow on the ’ 
Chinese troops at Songhwan ; undertook frontal attack in the battle of 
Pingyang, which cost rather heavy casualties ; was rewarded with peerage 
end 3rd Class of Golden Kite. During Russo-Japan War was in Gen, 
pku’s Army at the head of the 3rd Army Div. and fought as far as the 
Battle of Mukden in which he was in the Central (Nozu’s) Army ; Gov, 
Gen. of Kwantung ’09-12 ; and granted 2nd Class Golden Kite and Grand 
Cordon of Rising Sun. Add, Naito-Shinjuku. Tokyo. 

Ota, Minesaburo, Chief Secretary, House of Peers, b. ’61 ; in Fukuoka j 
finished Law, Imp. Tokyo Univ. about ’85. Add. House of Peers, Tokyo. 


Otagiri, Mamnosuke , Director of the Yokohama Specie Bank and Chief 
of its Branch in Shanghai, was b. ’65 ; sent by the Foreign Office to 
Tientsin in ’86 to study Chinese, and subsequently till ’06 when he entered 
the Bank ; he was connected almost interruption with consular service in 
China, ultimately rising to General-Consularship at Shanghai, Add, 
Specie Bank, Shanghai. 


Otaguro, Jugoro , who has charge of the Mitsui Shiba-ura Eng. Works, 
was b. in Tokyo ’67 ; grad. Higher Com. School ’90 to be appointed for 
a while Man. Osaka Com. Museum j entered the Mitsui’s service in *94* 
Add. Shiba-ura Eng. Works, Tokyo. 


Otani, Kahei t b. ’44 in Ise; has raised himself to the present in* 
fluential position from obscurity, having been for long a clerk in a foreign 
firm in Yokohama dealing in tea ; set up a tea store on his own account 
number of years ago and is now the formost tea exporter j has done much 
foi* maintaining the fame of Japanese tea in America in the face of 
aggressive measures taken by its Ceylon rival, Is the chairman of the 
Japan Tea Guild and of Yokohama Chamber of Commeroe, and President 
of the 74th Bank* Yokohama. Add. Moto-hama-cbo, Yokohama. 


Otani, KikuzOi Kieut.-Gen., Commander of Hiroshima Division, was 
hi til Fukul in 1855 ; Sub-Lieut, in 1879 ; Lieut.-Col. in 1894 and took 
part in the 1894-5 war ; chief staff officer of the 4th Division and the 
Guard Division 1896^02 5 Commanded 8th Division in the battle* of 
Liaoyang and Mukden. Add. Hiroshima. 


Otani, Kodzui , Count (sue. ’03), b. at Kyoto ’76; is the Lord Abbot 
Of the Western Hongwanji Temple, one of the two greatest Buddhist 
centres in Japan. Studied long in Europe* and started for home ’02 j via 
the Central Asia, but was obliged to hurry homo before he could carry out 
his programme on learning the death of his father, m. Princes Kadzuko 
(elder sister of the Crown Princess), 2nd d. of the late Prince Kujo, Jan. 
IB* and with her he Visited Saghalien and China ’07 ; and also India in 
1910. Retired from active service ’14. Add. N iehi-Hongwan j i, Kyoto. 


Otani, Kokei, Count (cr. ’96) ; b. ’61 at Kyoto ; is Lord Abbot of the 
greatest Buddhist centre in Japan, the East Hongwanji Temple, ye irs past 
a synonym of ‘mismanagement, corruption and internal discord The 
threat Of bankruptcy was long hanging over the temple like the sword of 
Damocles, and quite recently even the princely residences and villas of 
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the Lord Abbot were seized by a creditot, while '09 a large number of 
hOitlooms Were put 1 6 auction. Fortunately, things seem to have begun 
to iihplrove. Add. Kyoto. 

Otsuki, Fuinihiko , Dr. Lit. (Japan), Mem. of tne Imperial Academy; 
Was b. at Sendai in 1817 ; studied at the Shogunate Academy (Shohei-ko), 
and was afterwards attached to the Education Department ; has written 
** Japanese Dictionary,” “ Japanese Grammar*” etc. Add. Nippori. near T. 

Oura, Kanetnke, Viscount (cr. Baron ’07, Vis. ’ll), Mem., House of 
Peers and Minister of Home Affairs; b. in Satsuma, ’50; was a Chief 
Constable in Tokyo ’71 ; Police Inspector ’75, and fought ip the Civil war 
of Saigo ; Governor of Shimane-ken ’93, afterward that of Yamaguchi-ken, 
Knmatnoto-ken, Miyagiken, &c. ; Inspector-General of the Metropolitan 
Police ’98-00 and ’01-03 ; was given the portfolio of Communications in 
Sept. 1903, which post resigned in Jan. ’05; Minister of Agr. and Com. 
from ’08 till ’ll; Min. Home Affairs ’12-13; and a leader of Katsura 
Party. Entered 2nd Okuma Ministry as Min. of Agr. and Commerce ; 
transferred present post Dec., ’14. Add. Sakurada-oho, Azabu, Tokyo. 

Oykma, Alsushi , ex-Vice-Min. of Justice Dec. ’12— Apr. ’14; b, *85 
in Nagoya ; graduated Law, Imp. University Tokyo, ’89 ; continued in 
juridical service either as Judge or Public Prosecutor till ’40 ; when he 
resigned the post at the Court of Cassation and went abroad for purposes 
of study, returning home in ’06 ; to be reinstated in the former service 
Dir. DrisOn DuseaU ’07-12. Add. Hara-inachi, Koishikawa, Tokyo* 

Oyama, Itvao, Marshal, Prince (or. Count ’84, Marquis 05* and 
Prince in ’07), Lord Keeper of the Seal, ex-Commander-in-Chief of 
the Manchurian Army, an ex-Chief of the General Staff ; b. ’42 in Satsuma; 
is a nephew of the Great Saigo, and took some distinguishing part in the 
work of the Restoration ; sent to Europe to study military tactics early 
in the Meiji era ; followed the Franco-Prussian war as attache of the latter 
ArUiy ; WUs promoted Lieut.-Gen. 78 and full General ’91* On the occasion 
of the Japan-China War the General was appointed Commander-in-Chief 
of the Second Army which took Port Arthur and Wei-hai-wei; Marshal 
’08 ; and Chief of the General Staff, which he soon resigned to be suc- 
ceeded bv Die late Gen. Viscount Kawakahli. His premature death and 
tbe death of his successor, the late Princo Komatsu, obliged the Marshal 
to resume the former post. Soon after the outbreak of War he Was made 
the Commander-ih-Chief of Manchurian Army With the late Gen, 
Kodama and staff of brilliant officers under him* For the service in the 
Rugso^Japan War he was granted 1st Class Golden Kite and Collar of 
Chrysanthemum; bestowed Order of Merit by the late King Edward* 
Appointed Lord Keeper of the Privy Seal in ’14. Princess Oyamii was one 
of the young ladies who were first despatched by the Government for 
study to U.S.A. in 71, and is a grad. Vassar Col. Add. Sendagaya* Tokyo. 

Ozaki, Saburo, Baron (or. ’96), Mem., House of Peers Bince ’90; b. *42 
in Kyoto-fn ; held various posts at the Home Office and Cabinet, the last 
post he held being that of the Director of Legislative Bureau, ’90. Was 
a promoter of the Seoul-Fusan li’ly. His service rendered in connection 
With the Restoration was rewarded with Peerage. Add. Roppongi, Azabu, 
Tokyo. 
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Ozaki, Yukio, M.P. of unbroken record, Minister of Justice} b. *59t 
in Mie-ken ; studied at Keiogijuku and for a short while held post of Jun. 
Secretary at Central Gov., leaving which ho soon attracted public notice as 
one of those prominent politicians who opposed to the clan Gov. and swore 
to introduce party politics ; was ordered to leave Tokyo by the coup d’etat 
in ’87 and went to England, returning home on the eve of the summoning 
of the 1st session of the Diet to sit in it ever since. He was in ’97 Chief 
Councillor of the Foreign Office in the Matsnkata-Progressive Cabinet;* 
was the Minister of Education in the Okuma-ltagaki Coalition Cabinet in 
’98, but had to resign from a trivial cause which, however, led to his 
severing connection with Count Okuma’s party with which he had been 
identified sinoe its inception. He next joined Prince Ito’s hew party and 
Was made its leader in the House, but in ’03 he left it, and he was for a 
free lance ; again joined it in TO ; was elected Mayor of Tokyo in ’03 ; in 
’05 married Miss Theodore d. of Baron Ozaki by English lady ; visited 
Europe with his wife in TO ; resigned the Mayor in ’12 j was appointed 
Minister of Justice 1914. Add. Shinagawa, Tokyo. 

Ozawa, Kmji , M.D., mem. House of Peers, Prof, of Imp. Tokyo Univ., 
meml of Academy of Japan ; b. ’52 in Mikawa ; pursued medical study in 
Germ&ny ’70-74 and; ’78-82 ; since then Professor at the Medical Faculty 
of; the Imp. Tokyo Univ., Dean in ’90, Add. S u gam o, Tokyo. 

Ozawa, Talteo , Baron (cr. ’87), Dord-in-Waiting of Kinkei Hall, 
Mem. of House of Peers, Vice-Pres. of the Japan Bed-Cross Society, etc.; 
was b. *44 in Kokura ; was long connected with the Army, having retired 
in ’90 with the rank of Lieuti-General. Add. Hinokieho, Akasaka, Tokyo. 

Saburi, Isshi, Engineer, D.- Eng. (Japan), Dir. of the Yokosuka Elec. 
Co., the Kei-hin Elec. B’ly Co., and the Kei-han Elec. BTy Co.; was b. 
in Tokyo. Early entered the Govt. Engineering Col. from which he grad, 
in ’80* was conferred with the doctorate later on. Add. Minami-machi, 
Hshigome, Tokyo. 

< Saga, Kinto , Marquis, of a former courtier family founded about the 
H5th century; was b. 1803. Add. Nicho-machi, Shitaya, Tokyo. 

Saigo, Kichigi, M.D., Surg.-Gen. (ret.), Dir. of the Med. Bureau, 
Imp. Household; was b. ’55 in Shinano. Early entered the Military 
Guard Division and Vice-Pres. of the Military Medical . College ; was 
promoted to Surgeon-Gen. and then placed on the retired list; appointed 
to the present post in T2. Add. Iida-machi, Kojimachi, Tokyo. 

Saigo, Torataro , Marquis (cr. ’03), Lieut.-Col. of infantry, son of the 
Great Saigo who was one of the most conspicuous figures before and after 
the Restoration and whose numerous followers raised in his name the 
banner of rebellion in Satsuma in 1877; the subject of this sketch was 
erected Marquis by way of amnesty ; the Marquis was b. in ’00. Add. 
Idhibei-cho, Azabu, Tokyo. ' 

• ' Saigo, Yorinori, Marquis, Capt. Infantry, son of the late Saigo Yori- 
michi (d. 1902) one of the notables associated with the Restoration ; the 
present head was b. in ’78. Add. Kamimeguro, near Tokyo. ; 

* Sfdouji, Kimmochi , Marquis (cr. ’84, formerly courtier), ex-Premier and 
Leader of Seiyu-kai; b. *40 at Kyoto; young brother to Prince Tokudaiji 
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(ex-Lord Chamberlain) and adopted as heir by the prmmt house ; took part 
when under 20 in the grave councils of the Kistor ttion ; at It) he was 
Commander-in -Chief of an Imperial Army ; <>ov. of Niigata-ken for a few 
months in ’08; studied in Franco ’09-80, and brought home hi hly 
democratic notions, issuing a democratic paper with tho late Mr. Nakayt? 
and Baron Matsnda, (Min. of Justice d. ’ll ) which ho had to discontinue. 
Then commenced his official career, first ts Vice-Senator, ’81 ; accompanied 
Prince (then Mr.) Ito to Europe and U.S.A. to investigate Parliamentary 
system, ’82 ; Senator ’§3 ; Minister to Austria. ’85 ; then moved t > a similar 
post at Berlin, ’88 ; President of the Board of Decoration. ’91 ; Vice-Pres. 
C!ode Investigation Commission and Vice-Pres., House of Peers, '93 ; Privy 
Councillor, ’91 ; held portfolio of Education in tho 2nd Ito Cabinet ’1)4-99, 
temporarily acting as Min. of Foreign Affairs in consoqu< nee of the late 
Count Mutsu’s illness ; Min. of Education in the 3rd Ito Cabinet and was 
nominated President of the Privy Council on the death of Count Kuroda* 
and as President he had to occupy post of Prime Minister ad interim no 
less than three times during the interval between the resignation of one 
Ministry and the formation of another. When the late Prince Ito had to 
enter the Privy Council, July ’03, the subject of the sketch exchanged 
post with him and became Leader of the Seiyukai. On the fall of the 
Katsura Ministry, the Marquis formed bis Cabinet in Jan. ’0(5 lasting till 
July ’07 and again formed Ms Cabinet in ’ll which continued till Dec. 
T2, but has been living retired lift* at Kyoto since 1913. His younger 
brother, Baron Kiehizaemon, is the head of great Sumitomo family by 
whom ho was adopted. Add. Surugadai, Tokyo, 

Saito, Hideaaburo, educationist and English scholar, Pres, of the 
Seisoku English Language School; was b. ’(Hi in Miyagi-ken ? studied first 
at the ICobu Daigaku about five years, but left it unfinished; taught English 
at the 1st Higher Seh. ’83 and at the Kokumin Eigakkai ; on resigning 
the post he founded the present school in ’9(5. Has written a number of 
text books on English grammar and oth^r English works. Add* 
Goban-cho, Kojimaclii, Tokyo. 

Saito, Koji , Mem. of the Tokyo Prefectural Assembly, barrister; was 
b. ’5(5 in Saitalna; took active part in the Civil war of ’77 as a police 
sergeant ; studied Law and passed the Barrister’s examination in *82. Was 
a trusted follower of the late Mr. Hoslu and is a Liberal Politician of 
long standing. Add. Ura-Jimbo-cho, Kunda, Tokyo. 

Saito, Minoru , Baron (cr. ’07), Admiral (ret); b. ’58 in Iwate-kem 
entered Navy ’73 ; Sub-Lieut. ’82 ; was Naval attache to the Japanese 
Legation at Washington ’48-89, attached to the Naval Staff Board as 
Lieutenant; Flag Lieut, of the Standing Squadron ’90, to be attached 
again soon after to the said Board ; acting Com. of the Takao, ’92. At tjhe 
outbreak of the Japan-China War he held popt of naval aide-de-camp 
to His Majesty ; transferred to be Commander of tho cruiser Izumi and 
then Flag Commander of the Standing Squadron, and was rewarded with 
4th Class Goldon Kite for his service in the War ; undertook as second in 
command the task of bringing home from England the battleship Fuji 
in. ’96 ; Commander in ’97, and Captain ’98 in command first of the 
AkiUushima on which he cruised to Manila the same year and next of the 
Jtsukushima. Appointed tho same year Vice-Minister of tho Navy under 
Adin. Count Yamamoto ; Bear-Adm. 1900 ; and Vice-Adm. ’04 ; Full-Adm. 
jn ’12; recommended as his successor when the Count left the cha^r? 
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branded 2nd Class Golden Kite and Grand Cordon of Rising Sun for his 
service in connection with the Russo-Japan War; Minister of the Navy 
’13-14, Add. Yotsuya Nakacho 3-chome, Tokyo. 

Saito, Momotaro, ex-Audi tor to Imp. Household Treasury ; b. ’53 in 
Tokyo ; and early entered the sorvice of the Imperial Court; frequently 
travelled abroad on suite of one or another Imperial Prince, the last 
occasion being the Wedding Ceremony of the Crown Prince of Germany 
when lie was on the suite of T.H. Prince and Princess Arisugawa ; is now 
Court Councillor. Add. Kaffiiwagi, Tokyo, 

Saito, Shigetalca , Dir. of Tokyo Revenue Superintending Office ; b. *63 
in Miyazaki-ken ; grad, law, Imp. Tokyo Univ. ’86; appointed an official 
to Financial Dep’t ; transferred to Councillor of Saga Prefecture; then 
Sec. of Home Office, of Miye and Tokushima Prefectures ; Revenue Officer 
of the Treasury ; Dir. of Yokohama Revenue Superintending Office then 
of Kobe Customs Office in ’03; present post in T3. Add. Kashiwagi, 
Tokyo. 

Sakai, Saho, President of the 3rd Higher School (Kyoto) since 1910; 
was b. ’61 in Kochi ; grad, from Mathematic Course, Imp. Tokyo 
Univ. ’83; Prof, at the Naval Academy and the Naval Staff College 
’85-99; Pres, of the 6th High School (Okayama) ’99-10. Add. Kyoto 
High School. 

Sakaki, Junjiro , M.D., and Dir. and Prop, of Sakaki Hospital for 
Woman’s Diseases near Shokonslia, Ku lan ; b. in Tokyo ’59 ; grad. Med. 
Imp. Tokyo Univ., then studied his speciality at Berlin ; founded the 
present hospital which is one of the most flourishing establishments of 
the kind in the city. Add. Samban cho, Tokyo. 

Sakamoto, Hajime, Yico-Adm.. Com. of Maizuru Admiralty ; was b. 
*69 in Kochi-ken ; Midshipman in ’83 and gradually promoted to the 
present rank, having filled in the meanwhile posts of Yice-Com. of the 
Katsuragi ; Navigating-Lieufc. of the Fitkn j, Capt. of Yashima, Chiyoda and 
Toyohashi ; Chief of the Hydrographical Bureau, etc.; Com. of Port Arthur 
*12 ; present post ’14. Add. Maizuru Admiralty. 

Sakamoto, Toshlat&u , Baron 007 ), Vice-Adm. and ex-Chief of Naval 
Edu. ; was b. ’58 in Nagano-ken ; Midshipman in ’79 ; Captain ’97 ; Rear- 
Adrn. in ’02 ; Yice-Adm. in ’05 ; commanded the Hiyei in the Japan-China 
War; attended the Coronation Ceremony of the Czar in ’96 and the Peace 
Conference in ’99 ; President of the Naval Staff College ’02 -03 ; attended 
the International Maritime Conference at London in ’08. Add. Iohigava, 
Kpga*cho, Tokyo. 

Sakata, Jujiro , Director of Commercial Affairs Bureau since ’ll, b, 
’69 in Izumo; graduated from the Tokyo Higher Commercial School in 
’94, passed the diplomatic and consular service examination ’96, Consul at 
FuSan the same year, attache at Washington ’97, eleve Consul at Mokpho 
in ’99, transferred to Fusan tho same year, Masan in ’00, Councillor at 
head offioe in ’02, Consul Gen. and Seo. of Emb. London ’03-11; Add. 
Foreign Office, 

Sakata, Tei-ichi, D. Eng., Prof, in Tokyo Higher Technical School sin^e 
*87, bav|ng at one two acted as its Director; b. it). ’§7 in Tokyo; atid 
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graduated from Imp. Univ., in ’BO ; studied in Germany, England, etc. in 
’90 92 ; attended the Paris World's Fair in 1900 as member of the Interna- 
tiona] Committee of Science; is also a comptroller of the Patent Office, 
and Prof, at Wasoda. Add. Naka-cho, Ushigome, Tokyo. 

Sakatani, Yoshiro , Baron (cr. ’07), D.C.L. (Japan), ex-Min. of Finance 
1P0 3-8 and ex-Mayor of Tokyo ; b. ’63 at Okayama, son of a celebrated 
scholar in Chinese. Grad, from the Gov. Univ., Tokyo and entered the 
Bep’t of Finance, ’87, with which he was connected without a break, 
having been successively Councillor, Accountant, Director of Accountant 
Buieau ; Vice-Min. ’OL ; full Minister '06, which resigned early ’03 ; toured 
around the world ’03; Vice-President of Census Com. TO; attended the 
Peace Conference at the Hague ’ll; Mayor of Tokyo in T2-15. Add. 
Hara-machi, Koishikawa, Tokyo. 

Sakikawa, Saishiro , Director of Patent Bureau ; was b. ’76 in Saga- 
ken ; graduated from Law College, Imp. Tokyo Univ., ’96; Councillor of 
Agr. and Comm. Dep’t ’97; Secretary in Foresty Bur.; Dir. of Local. 
Mining Inspection Offico, Fukuoka and then the same at Osaka ; present 
post, ’13. Add. Osaki, near Tokyo. 

Sakuma, Samuta, Count, (cr. Vise. ’96, Count ’07), General, ex-Gov.- 
Gen. of Formosa; b. in Choshu, ’44; took part in the Civil War of the 
Restoration ; Lieut. ’72 ; Major-Gen. ’81 ; Lieut.-Gen. ’86 ; and Commander 
of the 2nd Division (Sendai); appointed Military Commander of the Dis- 
tricts of Occupation in the Japan-China War; promoted full General ’98 
and held the last post. ’06-15. Add. Tokyo. 

Sakurai. Ichisaku , Member of Niigata Chamber of Commerce, Pres, of 
Tokyo Sambutsu and of Sakura Firm, Mng.-Dir. of Niigata Savings Bank ; 
b. ’72 in Niigata-ken; studied Japanese and Chinese classics, and arithmetic 
at a private school; was Member of fhe Niigata City Assembly, and Niigata 
Waterworks Committee; presides, beside present positions, the Niigata 
Home for ex-convicts, the Niigata Orphanp.ge and various other philanth- 
lopic bodies ; was imprisoned by acting contrary to the act of explosive 
compound for 7 years. Rokuban-cho, Niigata. 

Sakurai, Joji, D. Sc. (Japan), L.L.D. (Glasgow), Deam and Prof, of Sc. 
College, the Imp. Tokyo Univ.; b. in Tokyo ’59 ; studied chemistry at 
University College, London, ’76-81 ; was sent to Eui*ope for inspecting 
Universities and other educational institutions, ’01 ; represented Japan 
at the International Council of tho International Catalogue of Scientific 
Literature at London in ’07 and also in TO. Add. College of Science, 
Imperial Tokyo University. 

Sakurai, Shozo, D. Eng. (Japan), Inspector of Naval Construction (ret.); 
was b. ’51 in Tokyo ; sent abroad by the Naval Dep’t ’77 and entered its 
service on returning home ’8 1 ; sent to England and America to take 
charge of the crs. Chiyoda , (’87) and Chhhim i, (’92) ; was sectional Chief of 
Kure Yard during the China-Japan War ; was on commission charged to 
bring home the Chitose and Ktimiyi ’99 ; Prof at the Naval Stall College 
afterward and placed on retired list ’00 ; is now connected with the Uraga 
Dockyard. Add. Nishi-Katamachi, Hongo, Tokyo. 

Sakurai. Tetmtaro , Dir. of the Bureau of Gov’t Monopoly, Finance 
Dep’t ; was b. ’65 in Shidzuoka-ken ; grad. Law Col. of the Imp. Univ. of 
Tokyo ’89 ; was given a post in tho Dept, of Finance ’90 ; Councillor of 
Nagano-ken ’91; and having filled the posts of Councillor of Ishikawa, 
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Chief-Police of Okayama, Sec. of lharaki-ken, Chief of tho Kobe Customs 
House, etc., Chief of Tax Bureau ’03, transferred to the present post ’09. 
Add. Komagome, Hongo, Tokyo. 

Samejima, Shitjeo, Baron (or. ’07), Gon. (ret.); in ’49 in Kagoshima; 
grad, from Mil. Cad. Sell, and appointed Sub-Lieut, of Engineering in 
’75 ; Maj. -Gen. in ’97 ; Lieut. -Gon. in ’04 ; was Com. of 14th Army Div.; 
full Gen. in ’ll and put on reserve list; took part in Russo 'Japan war 
and awarded with 2nd Order of Golden Kite and 1st Order of Bising Sun. 
Add. Kamakura. 

Samejima, Takcnosuke , Mem. House of Peers and Aud., Bank of Japan ; 
b t ’48 in Kagoshima ; studied in U.S.A. while young and was appointed a 
teacher at the Foreign Language School on his return home, removed as 
chrk in the Foreign Office about ’82; then Per. Sec. to Count Okuma, 
next to the late Prince Ito as Premier, and repeatedly held post of Chief 
Sic. of the Cabinet formed by his chief. Add. Kogai-cho, Azabu, Tokyo, 

Saneyoshi, Yasuzumi , Viscount, M.D., Surgeon-Gen. and cx-Dir. Medical 
Bureau of the Navy; b. ’4*8 in Kagoshima; entered the Col. Med., Imp. 
Univ. ’69; Lieut.-Surgeon of the Navy ’74; studied Med. in England for 
several years; was steadily promoted in the Navy till we found him occupy*, 
ing the highest post of Surgeon-Gen. ’90 ; to be appointed Dir. Medical 
Bureau as additional post ; placed on retired list in 08, He was created 
a Baron ’97, Viscount ’07, and was grated 2nd Class Golden Kite and 
Grand Cordon of Rising Sun. Add Torii-zaka, Tokyo. 

Banjo, Fanekata , 3rd Prince, formerly one of the seven Seiko, (next to 
fjosekke for which see Ichijo), House of Fujiwara ; founded by Saneyuki 
(1080-1160 A.D.). The 2nd Prince died in 1914, whose father Saneyoshi 
(1837-91) was one of the most distinguished builders of the grand work of 
the Restoration, for which he was raised to the rank of Prince; the 
present head is still a minor. Add. Torii-zaka, Azabu, Tokyo. 

Sano, Zensaku , D.C.L, (Japan), Dir. and Prof, of Tokyo Higher 
Com. Sch. ; b. '73 in Tokyo ; and grad, from above in ’94 ; he proceeded 
twice to Europe and America, and studied further in England, Belgium, 
Germany, etc, specially devoting his attention to exchange. Add. Senda- 
gaya, near Tokyo. 

Sasaki, Chujiro , zoologist and seri cultural expert, D. Sc. (Japan), 
Prof, in the Agr. Col. of tho Imp. Tokyo Univ.; was b. ’57 in Tokyo ; 
grad. Science Col. of the Univ, ’80, entered official servico in the Dept, of 
Agr. and Com. in ’81 ; Assist.-Pref. in the present Col. ’42; Prof, in the 
1st High School, etc. Add. Aoyama, Tokyo. 

Sasaki, Genjiro , chief technical official of the Tobacco Monopoly 
Bureau, and chief of manufacturing section; was b. in ’64 in Ehime ; grad, 
Imperial Agricultural College at Komaba in ’80. Add. Fujimicho, Koji- 
jnachi, Tokyo. 

Sasaki, Nohut mua , Dr. Lit. (Japan), poet, Mem. of Imperial Academy, 
hect. at Imp. Tokyo Univ.; b. in ’72 in lse ; grad, from Lit. Coll., Imp. 
Tokyo Univ. in ’88. Has written a Japanese anthology of poems. Add, 
Komagome Nishikatamachi, Tokyo# 

Sasaki. , < hi> shiro, Pres, of 20th Bank besides being Dir. of various 
cos., b. 48 in Tokyo, is elder brother of Y. Sasaki mentioned below. Add. 
Nishiogp.wa~ch o, Kanda, Tokyo, 
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Sasaki, Tfiyo, M.D., one of the highest authorities in internal diseases j 
b. ’39 in. Tokyo ; and succeded to the family profession, being one of the 
pioneer doctors of the Western school. Runs his own hospital styled 
To-un-do. Add. Surugadai, Tokyo. 

Sasaki, Masakiclii, M.D., eldest son of the above ; b. ’56, grael, Med., 
Imp. Tokyo Univ., ’78; further studied in Germany ’79 ’83, to bo appointed 
on his return Prof, at his alma mater ; was appointed Dean of the College 
of Medicine ; but he soon resigned the post to devote himself to practice: 
Add. Surugadai, Tokyo. 

Sasaki, Yunoside , Dir. and Gen.-Mng. of the 1st Bank ; was b; ’54 in 
Tokyo. Add. Yumi-cho, Hongo, Tokyo* 

Satake, G iritxit, Marquis, of a former d iimyo founded in the 16th cen- 
tury, which had the fief of 200,000 koku at Akita. The present head Was 
adopted into the house in T4. Add. Fujimi-cho, Kojimaehi, Tokyo* 

Satake, Sakularo , M.P. (Seiyu-kai), Pres, of the 10tli Bank, Tokyo Elec. 
Bight Co., etc.; was b. ’49 in lvofu ; took active part in local communal 
and civic affairs, and had charge of the Agr. and Ind. Bank of the Pre- 
fecture. Has been returned twice to the Lower House from his native dis- 
trict. Add. Yuraku-clio, Kojimaehi, Tokyo. <, 

Sato, Aimaro, ex-Ambassador to Austria-Hungary ; b. ’57 at Hirosaki j 
grad, at American univ. 81 and appointed a clerk of the Foreign Office 
the same year ; Legation Sec. unattached ’81, and Chief of the Telegraph 
Section ; Sec. to the Legation at Washington, : 87 ; transferred to London, 
’91 ; recalled home and appointed Chief of Telegraph and Translation 
Sections, ’93 ; 1st Class Sec. to the Legation at Paris, '96 and next at 
Berlin; Min. lies., ’00 accredited to Mexico; recalled home in ’02 to be 
relieved of the post and ordered to attend duty at the Head Office ; had 
charge of the special correspondence business during the Russo-Japan 
War and was on the Suite of the Peace Plenjp. at Portsmouth ’05. Add. 
Torrizaka, Tokyo. 

Sato, Sankichi , M.D., Mom. Acad, of Japan, Prof, at Imp. Tokyo 
Univ. since ’87, and Dir. of its Hospital ; b. ’57 in Gifu-ken. At first he 
learned Mineralogy at the Tokyo Kaisei Gakko, but afterward took to 
Medicine which he finished in '82 ; was sent to Germany for study ’83-87 
to be appointed Prof, at his alma mater on his return. Add. Sarugaku- 
cho, Kanda, Tokyo. 

Sato, Shosukr., D. Agr. (Japan), Ph. D., Dean and Prof, of the CoL 
Agri. (Sapporo); b. ’55 in Hanamaki, Iwate-ken ; grad, tho then existing 
Foreign Language School '70; grad, the Sapporo Agr. Col. ’80 ; further 
studied agri. economy at Johns Hopkins’ and in Germany, ’82-87, and was 
appointed Professor in the Sapporo Col. on returning home, its President, 
’94 ; American exchange Prof. T4. Add. Sapporo, Hokkaido. 

Sato, Rusnmu , Baron (cr. ’07), M.D.; b. ’45 ; studied medicine in Ger-* 
many, and was the Presiding Surgeon of the Hiroshima Military Hospital 
at the time of the Japan-China War and undertook the operation on Li 
Hungohang, the late world-famed Chinese statesman, when he was shot 
by a fanatic while staying at Shimonoseki as Peace Envoy in ’95. The 
Dr. supervised the Hiroshima Mil. Hospital in the Russo-Japan War ; is 
fiow Pres, of the Juntendo Hospital in Tokyo. Add. Ochano-mizu, Tokyo* 

Sawada, S hunzo. Barrister, LL.D., Dir. of the Oji Paper Mfg. Co.} 
Was b. in ’62 in Saitama-ken; studied foreign language in Tokyo and 
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Yokohama, and also laws ; went over to America and prosecuted study at 
Yale and Pennsylvania, to return home in ’87; Vice-Pres. of Univ. and 
the Keio Gijuku but afterward resigned the posts to devote himself to his 
profession. Add. Hiyoshi-cho, Kyobashi, Tokyo. 

Sawayanagi, Masataro , D.Litt., Mem. of House of Peers; b. ’66 in 
ftfagano-ken ; graduated Col. Lit. Imp. Tokyo, Univ., ‘88; Secretary of the 
Bep’t of Education ’GO, to combine post of Personal Secretary to the 
Minister the following year ; Dir. of the Hongwan-ji Middle School, ’93 95; 
next that of Gumma Middle School ; promoted to be Dir. of the 2nd 
(Sendai) High School; .’97; transferred to post of Director of the 1st (Tokyo) 
High School ; then io be Dir. of the Ordinary Education Bureau ; attended 
the World’s Oriental Conference held at Berlin, ’02. He proceeded to 
London Apr. ’06 to deliver a course of lectures on Japanese education at 
the London University, but had to return home in hurry before commenc- 
ing the lectures to be appointed Vice-Minister in ’07, resigned it *08 ; 
Acting Pres, of Higher Com. School, Tokyo, ’09 ; Pres, of North-Eastern 
Univ. ’10-13 j Pres, of Imp. Kyoto Univ. ’13-14. Add. Zoshigaya, near 
Tokyo. 

Seino, Chotaro , ex-Director of the South Manchuria R’ly Co. ’08-13 ; 
b. ’60 in Takamatsu, Sauuki ; grad, in ’95 from Law Col. of Imp. Tokyo 
Univ., then began his official career in the Home Office, and in local 
offices and as Sec. of the Home Office, attended the International Census 
Conference held in Brussels ’03 ; Governor of Akita-ken ’08. Add. Tokyo 
Branch Office of South Manchuria Rly, Tokyo. 

Seki, Hajime D.C.L. (Japan), Deputy Mayor of Osaka ; was b. in ’73 in 
Tokyo ; grad, from the Higher Com. School in ’93 ; further studied in 
Europe ’98-01, communications being his specialty ; was Prof, at the Tokyo 
Higher Com. School, School Inspector of the Department of Education, 
present Office in ’14. Add. Osaka. 

Semba, Taro , Lieut.-Gen., Commander of the 1st Division (Tokyo); 
was b. ’55 in Ehime ; Shb-Lieut. (Infantry) in ’78, entered the Staff College 
and further studied in Germany ’90-93; commanded a Brigade in the 
Japan-China war and in Russo-Japan war ; Lieut.-Gen. in TO, after having 
been a Sectional Director for several years in the General Staff ; Com. of 
17th Div. TO, of 3rd Div. *14, of 1st T5. Add. 1st Division, Tokyo. 

Senge, Takatomi, Baron, (cr. *84), ex-Min. of Justice, Member of the 
House of Peers ; b. ’45 of an ancient family who hereditarily acted as 
Grand Custodian to the Great Shrine 4 of Izurno ; appointed Director of the 
Ord. Education Bureau, ’92 ; Gov. of Saitama-ken ’94 : that of Shizuoka- 
ken ’97, and lastly Gov. of Tokyo-fu, ’98-08 ; was granted Barony ’90 in 
consideration of the honourable position the family occupied from ancient 
time, being considered as almost rivalling the Imperial House in respect 
of hoary antiquity. Appointed to the Ministerial post in Mar. ’08, but 
resigned a few months afterwards, when the Ministry fell ; appointed to 
the President of Tokyo Street Rly. Co. ’80-11. Add. Mita, Shiba, Tokyo. 

Sengoku, Mitsugu, Pres, of Imp. Gov. Rlys., ex-M.P., ex-Pres., Inawa- 
shiro Hydro-Elec. Co.; b, in Tajima ’57 ; a pioneer grad, of Engineering 
*79, Tokyo Im. Univ. ; was long connected with the Gov. R’ly as its 
sectional chief. Pres, of the Kyushu R’ly Co. till its nationalization in 
’ll, promoted Hydro**Elec. Co. ’ll ; toured through Europe *11-12 ; appoint- 
ed JPres. of Imp* Gov, Rlys. *14. Add. FujimLcho, Azabu, Tokyo. 
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Set6. Koki, Dir. of the Tokyo Higher School since ’13 ; was b. in 
*69 in Kochi; grad, from the Coll, of Science, Imp. Tokyo Univ., 1896, 
and then filled the post of School Inspector in the Department of Educa- 
tion. Add. Wakamatsu-cho, Ushigome, Tokyo. 

Setsuda, Hikomhr, wine dealer ; b. ’48 in Tokyo ; made much profit 
by selling spirituous liquors just after return of tranquillity in the 
earlier part of the Mciji era. Add. Minami-Shimborl, Kyobashi, Tokyo. 

Sewaki, To*hia , M.D., L.R.C.P. and M.R.C.S. St. Thomas Hospital 
College, England ; b. ’64 in Kagoshima ; finished the Medical School at 
Osaka, ’85 ; further prosecuted studies at St. Thomas Hospital and 
Brompton, ’86-90, returning home in ’90, and the following year was made 
chief doctor of Tokyo Hospital; is Prof, at the Tokyo Charity Hospital, 
Add. Takanawa, Shiba, Tokyo. 

Shiba, Chuzaburo , Prof, of Shipbuilding at the Imp. Univ., and con* 
suiting engineer to the Kawasaki Dockyard ; b. in Kaga in ’82 ; graduated 
from the University in ’95, and afterward studied at the Central Technical 
Colloge, London, and also at Humphrey, and Tennant’s Works and finally 
at Berlin; undertook the designing of the Toyo Kiscn Kaisha's sister 
steamers, Tenyo and Chiyo, Add. Akebono-clio, Komagome, Tokyo. 

Shiba, Goto, Lieut.-Gen., Com. of 12th Division ; holder of 2nd Golden 
Kite ; b. ’58 in Aizu, 5th son of a retainer of the clan; entered the Mih 
Prep. School ’73 ; Cadet School, ’77 ; Sub-Lieut. ’79 ; was an attache to tho 
Legation at London, and then at Peking, and took distinguished part as 
Major (Art.) in the Japan-China War for which he was rewarded with 
4th Class Golden Kite. But it was during the memorable siege of the 
foreign dip. corps at Peking by the Boxers ’00 that his name began to bo 
widely celebrated ; Com. of 1st Brig. ’09-12 ; 1st Brigade Heavy Artillery 
1912-13. Add. Kokura. 

Shiba, Jtinroluro , ex-Dir. of the Religion Bureau of the Kducation 
Dept ; b. ’71 in Kanazawa ; grad. Law Col. of Tokyo Univ. ’87 . Prof, at 
his alma mater ’00 on his return home in ’98 ; appointed Councillor to tho 
Legislation Bureau the following year. Add. Shio-cho, Yotsuya, Tokyo* 

Shiba, Shiro, M. P. f older brother of Gen. G. Shiba; b. at Aizu ’52} 
studied in America, and in ’86 was appointed Personal Secretary to the 
Minister of Agr, and Com. of the time (Vise. Tani) with whom he travelled 
through Europe and America on official business ; resigned office next 
year with his chief and published a political novel written in highly 
polished Sinico-Japanose, and it had a wide circulation; arrested on the 
charge of complicity in the Korean Queen assassination affair in ’95. to 
be acquitted on examination; Vice-Min. of Agr. and Com. ’98 in the 
Okuma-Itagaki Cabinet. He was returned to the House of Represen ta< 
tives from his native district in 191 1 as candidate for the Doshikai. 
Add. Nagata-cho, Kojimachi, Tokyo. 

Shibata Kamov, Mem., House of Peers, ex-Min. of Education T2 13} 
b. ’61 in Yamaguchi-ken ; grad. Law of the Imp. Tokyo Univ. ’85; ap- 
pointed Councillor, Home Office ’86 ; Secretary of the Cabinet ’89 ; Dir* 
Local Adm. Bureau, Home Office, ’95 ; Chief Sec. of the Cabinet in the 
Katsuya Ministry ’01 05 ; reappointed to the post in ’01 ; then elevated 
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ityc president of Colonial Board in ’ll 5 Min. in Dec., * 12 . Add. Naka- 
Roku-baneho, Kojimaclii, Tokyo. 

, Shibayama, Ooromlu. M.D., Member of tlie Infectious Diseases 
Institute and of Medical Inspection Staff ; was b. 71 in Tochigi ; grad. 
Med. Col. of Tokyo Imp. Univ. in ’98 ; was made an assistant at the Infec- 
tions Diseases Investigation Laboratory in the same year , quarantine 
Officer ’00, and finally to the above post. Add. Dai-machi/Akasaka, Tokyo. 

Shibayama, Shnsai, master “ makiye ” artist, Grand Prize recipient at 
Paris and St. Louis, e^-Ptof. of Fine Art Academy ; b. ’58 in Tokyo ; first 
Studied inlaying but subsequently took to “ makiye was ordered in ’87 
io make makiye-frame for mirror in the Empress’ chamber ; organized the 
Japan Lacquer Art Society with some others ’90, and was appointed Prof, 
of the Academy the following year, resigning the post ’ 01 . He is specially 
famous for “ level polish makiye,” and has frequently received orders from 
the Imperial Court. Add. Kobiki-cho, Itcbome, Kyobashi, Tokyo. 

Shibayamst, Y aim chi, Baron for. ’07), Adm. fret); b. ’50 in Kagoshima ; 
$ub-Lieut. of the Navy, 71; Bear- A dm. and Com. Sasoho Adrn’ty at the 
time of the Japan-China War and was rewarded for his service with 3rd 
Class Golden Kite ; Yice-Adm. ’97 and was Com. of ICure Adm’ty during 
19d4i-Ol5 Wai 1 ; transferred to be Com. of Pert Arthur ’05; raised to full 
Adm., ’06 and placed on retired list. He was granted 2 nd Class Golden 
Kite and Grand Cordon of Rising Sun for his service in the Russo-Japan 
Wat. Add. Kami-Rokuban-oho, Kojimachi, Tokyo. 

Shibusawa, Ye^khi, Boron (or. 1900); b. ’40 in Saitama-ken, is a 
pestor of our business circles. Took service under the Tokugawa in its 
declining days and visited Europe, ’67-68 in Company of a Tokugawa 
Prince ; appointed a high official in the Treasury on establishment of the 
Imperial Government, but left it 73 with tlie then Vice-Minister of the 
Dep’t (notv Marquis Inouye), in consequence of his opposition to the policy 
of the Minister. From that time to this day the subject of this sketch 
Consistently kept aloof from Gov. service, though very frequently the chair 
of Finance has been offered to him. Founded the 1 st Bank (Dai-ichi 
Ginko), pioneer of national banks in 73 ; was the chairman of tlie Tokyo 
Chamber of Commerce from its inauguration till spring of ’05 when he re- 
signed on account of ill-health. Toured in Europe and America in ’ 02 , 
again through U.S.A. in ’ 10 . Add. Kabuto-cho, Nihombashi, Tokyo. 

Shibuya, Artalfi , Lieut.-Gen., ex-Insp. of Commissariat, Mil. Edu- 
cation Board ; was b. ’56 in Wakayama ; appointed Sub-Lieut, of Cavalry 
79% entered Military Staff Col. in ’81?; also served for years as Aide-de- 
Camp to the Crown Prince, Adjutant to the Inspetor of Cavalry and Com. 
of the 15th Regiment of Cav., etc. ; Maj.-Gen. in ’00 and then on reserve 
list in ’14 Is the holder of 3rd Class of Golden Kite (war honour). Add, 
Bendagaya Hara-juku, Tokyo. ■ 

Shida, Kotaro , D.C.L. (Japan), Prof, in the Tokyo Higher Commercial 
School, and in the Law Col. of imp. Tokyo Univ., Special Mom. of the 
Tokyo Chamber of Commerce; was b. '68 in Chiba, Prefecture ; grad. ’94 
from Law Col. of Imp. Univ., and further studied in its post-grad, course, 
being at the same time Professor in the Tokyo Higher Com. Sch, in ’97 
Bent to Germany ’98-01 to study Com. Law; engaged by the Chinese 
(ftrrb* t® oompilo Com, and Civ. law. Add, Yokoaini, Honjo ; Tokyo# 
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Shidate, Trisnturo, Gov. of the Industrial Bank of Japan; was b. ’61* 
in Shimane ; grad, from Politics, Imp. Tokyo IJniv., class ’79 ; served at 
the Bank of Japan till ’89 ; entered the Kyushu Railway ’03 ; Sumitomo 
Bank ’0,1-10 ; joined the editorial staff of the Osaka Mainichi ’ll 42 ; pres- 
ent post in ’13. Add. Industrial Bank, Tokyo. 

Shidehara, Kijuro , Minister at the Hague ; b. in ’72 in Kawachi; grad, 
from Law, Imp. Tokyo Univ. in ’95 and served Agr. and Com. Dept. ; oleve- 
Consul at Chemulpo ’99 ; transferred to London, Antwerp, &c.; Sec. of Head 
Office in ’ll and Embassy Councillor at Washington, in May ’12; finally 
present post in ’14. Add. Japanese Legation, Holland. 

Shido. Akira . ex-Co m. Agent in New York ; was b. 1800 in Kumamoto, 
grad. 85 from Komaba Agr. Col. and was in the service of Prefectural 
Offices and Department of Agr. and Com. as agriculturist, having been 
Chief of the Silk Conditioning House till TO; reinstated to the post T2. 
Add. Yokohama Silk Cond. House. 

Shiga. ShifjHaka, ox-M.r., journalist, traveller, author, and Prof, 
Waseda Univ.; b. ’63 at Okazaki; grad. Sapporo Agr. Col. ’84 ; was once 
a school teacher and then visited the South Seas, ’86, on board a naval 
training ship and his ‘ Affairs in the South Seas ” acquired a wide reputa- 
tion for charming style ; joined the Progressionists ’95 ; appointed Dir, 
Forestry Bureau, ’97; Chief Councillor of Foreign Office, ’98; left the 
Progressionists ’00 and went over to the Soiyu-kai ; was allowed to join the 
Port Arthur investing army in the 1901-5 War, and was on the Saghalien 
commission. Has written a number of works, chiefly geographical ; visited 
South America, Africa and Europe on board cr. lkoma . Add. Reinanzaka* 
Akasaka, Tokyo. 

Shigemi, Kurnao, Lt.-Gen., Com. of Shimonoseki Fortress; b. in 
Yamaguchi-ken ; grad. Mil. Academy, ’84, then Mil. College ; Dep’tal Chief’ 
of Staff Board before present post. Add. Shimonoseki. 

Shijo, Rtjuai , Marquis, of a former courtier family that descended 
from Fujiwara Kamatari ; the present head was b. ’80, and is Lieutenant 
of Cavalry. Add. Fujimi-cho, Kojimachi, Tokyo. 

Shimada, Saburo, M.P. (Doshi-kai) of unbroken record; b. ’52 in Tokyo 
field a post Secretary in the Dept, of Edu., which he resigned ’81 when 
Count Okurna left the Government ; was long one of the ablest lieutenants 
of the Count and a prominent member of his party, but afterward lie 
Severed connection With it and has ever been in the House of which he 
Was for a while Vice-President. Jointed the Nationalist Party in TO but 
left it in T3 and went to Prince Katsura’s party. Wrote several works of 
historical interest; visited America to deliver lectures ’ll. Ho played 
active part in disclosing the Naval Scandal in 1914. Add. Naka-rokuban- 
ofio, Kojimachi, Tokyo. 

Shimamura, Jlayao, Viee-Adm., Chief of Naval General Staff, Mem. 
of the Admirals Council since T4 ; was b. in Kochi-ken ’58; Midshipman, 
’81 ; sent abroad for study in England and Italy ’88-89 ; and staff officer 
on board the flag-ship Matsushima , in the Japan-China War when he was 
slightly wounded; Commander soon after and attached to the Naval Board ; 
Prof, at the Naval Staff Col. ’96 ; attached to the Japanese Legation at 
Borne ’06; attached to the Naval Board on returning home the same 
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year; Capt. ’99; was Commander of tho Suma, and Chief Staff of the 
Standing Squadron in the Boxer Trouble ’00 ; attached to the Naval Board 
and also Prof, at the Col. on returning home ; Bear- Adm. in ’02 ; was 
Chief Staff to Adm. Togo in Russo-Japan War; Vice-Adm. ’07 and Pres, 
of Staff Col. ’07-09; attended The Hague Peace Conference held ’07; 
Commander of the Sasebo Adm. ’09-14 ; Com. of the Squadron that 
attended King George’s Coronation Ceremony. Add. Naval Edu. Board, 
Tokyo. 

Shimamura, Talitaro, man of letters, dramatist, and Prof, at the 
Waseda Univ.; was b. in 1871 in Shimano; grad, from Waseda in 1894; 
further studied in England ; has translated Ibsen and Shaw and organized 
a new group of actors. Add. Tozuka, Waseda, Tokyo. 

4'* Shimazu, Chumi, Prince, Gfch son of Prince Hisamitsu (d. 1887), scion 
of the House, and in recognition of the distinguished service in consum- 
mating the work of Restoration, the title of Prince was conferred on him 
in 1881. The present head was b. in 1885. Add. Snnnen-oho, Koj., Tokyo. 

Shimazu, Tadtwhifjc, Prince, formerly of the great House of Satsuma, 
with a fief of 700,000 ko-u, and 50th head of the line which was founded 
in Pith century ; his predecessor Seihin and uncle Hisamitsu did much for 
rehabilitating the Imperial power. The present head was b. 1888 andTs 
Lieutenant of Navy. Add. Nagata-cho, Kojimachi, Tokyo. 

Shimizu, Cho , D.C.L. (Japan), Judge of Adm. Litigation ; b. ’68 in 
Kanagawa; grad. Law, Imp. Tokyo Univ. '94; Secretary of the Home Office 
And Prof, at the School and studied in Germany and Austria ’98-99. 
Add. Aizumicho, Yotsuya, Tokyo. 

Shimizu Ichiro, President of the Appeal Court at Sendai ; b. in ’58 in 
•Kaga ; grad, the former Law College under control of Justice Dept. ’84, 
and has since sat on the Bench in which he was Judge at the Supreme 
Court, President of Kobe District Court, etc. Add. Appeal Court, Sendai. 

Shimoda, lltako , Mad., enjoys the reputation of being one of the fore- 
most blue-stockings and educationalists ; appointed a Court maid of 
honour when about 18 years old, and again after the death of her 
husband, to whom she had been betrothed. Her great ability in com- 
posing uta (poems) having drawn the notice of the Empress her original 
personal name was changed at her suggestion to the present one which 
means “ lady poet.” On the founding of the Peeress’ School she was 
appointed an instructor, subsequently combining the executive duty of 
Lady Steward of the School, resigned in Nov. ’07, when the internal system 
was reorganized, and has devoted herself chiefly to a private female school 
she founded about ’99. She visited Europe ’93-95, and is perhaps only 
Japanese lady who was received by the qjueen of England in audience 
Shearing Japanese costume. Add. Harajuku, Aoyama, Tokyo. 

Shimogo, Demhei , Member of the House of Peers, Pres, of the Ninju 
Life Ins. Co.; b. ’72, at Nagahama, Shiga-ken ; studied in the Keiogijuku j 
niade an inspection tour in Europe and America, 1900; has interests in 
many companies. Add. Mita Koyamacho, Tokyo. 

Shimomura, Ko, Dir. Postal Saving Bureau ; was b. ’75, eldest son of 
late Eusajiro Shimomura ; grad. Law, Imp. Univ., Tokyo ’98, and has 
fpiee been connected with the postal service. Add. Oi, Ebara-gun. Tokyo* 
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, §himo«*dka, Tadakaru , Vice-Minister of Home Affairs; b. 70 in 
llyogo-ken; grad. Law, Imp. Tokyo Univ. ’95 ; was appointed Secretary of 
Justice Dep’t and of Legislative Bureau ; Gov. of Akita-ken ’05-08, Direc- 
tor, Agr. Bureau ’08; Vice-Min. of Agr. and Com. ’12-13; Chief Sec. of 
the Cabinet ’13-14 ; appointed Vice-Min. of Home Affairs T4. Add. Hira- 
kawa-cho, Kojimachi, Tokyo. 

Shin, Tsuneta , Naval Architect, ex-Man. of the Isliikawajima Ship- 
building Co.; was b. ’01 in Yamaguehi-ken ; grad, from Eng. Col. of the 
Imp. Tokyo Univ. about ’80 and soon entered the said Co. He established 
his own office in ’ll representing some General Loco. Works, &c. Add. 
Aoyama Minaminiachi, Tokyo. 

Shiohara, Matamhu . Mng. Dir. of Sankyo Tvabushiki-Kaisha ; was b. in 
Yokohama in 1899, Vrhere his father removed from Nagano-ken and atn 
tained success in water supply business. Studied at the Yokohama Com- 
mercial School and tin? Yokohama school of English and Japanese 
languages ; started drug business in '99; went to America to study drug 
business. He began importing drugs, chemicals, etc. and incorporated his 
firm in ’07 as partnership Co. under the name of Sankyo Goshi-Kaisha, 
which in ’13 was consolidated into a joint stock Co., Mr. Shiohara acting 
a§ Mng. Dir. Add. Hgurakata-maehi, Azabu, Tokyo. 

Shiozawa, Slwtei, Ph. IX, D.C.L. (Japan), Prof, at the Waseda Univ.; 
was b. in 1871- at Mito ; grad. from Wasedu in 1895, from Wisconsin 1900, 
and further studied at Berlin and Halle 1901-2, speciality being political 
economy. Add. Haraikatamachi, Ushigomo, Tokyo. 

Shiraishi Motojiro , Dir. and Man. of the Toyo Kisen Kaisha, Dir. of 
the Nippon Life Ins. Co., etc.; was b. ’67 in Niigata-ken. Early grad, 
from Law Col. of the Imp. Tokyo Univ. and entered the Toyo Kisen 
Kaisha to be elevated to the present post. Add. Hiroi), Azabu, Tokyo. 

Shiraishi, Naoharu , D. Eng. (Japan) and Pres, of the Wakamatsu 
Harbor Works, etc.; b. in ’57 in ToSa ; grad. Civil Eng, at the Imp. Tokyo 
Univ. in ’80; studied in America and Europe from ’83-6, to be appointed 
Prof, at the alma mater ; afterward Pres, of the Kwansai K’ly Co. Add. 
Iigura, Azabu, Tokyo. 

Shirani, Takeshi, Chief Dir. Civil Adm tive Dep’t of Gov.-Gen., Iv wan- 
ting ; b. ’63 in Fukuoka ; grad. Law, Imp. Univ., ’90 ; appointed at the 
Home Office in which he held post of Councillor, Section Chief and finally 
Dir. of Temple and Shrine Affairs Bureau ’02. also serving for some year 
at the Hokkaido Office, and also at the Edu. Dep t. Transferred to Gov. 
of Tochigi-ken, ’03 ; Dir., Ordinary Education Bureau, ’06-08 ; appointed 
to the present post in May, ’08. Add. Port Arthur. 

Shiratori, Kurakichi , historian, D. Litt. (Japan), tutor to the Crown 
Prince, and Trof. at the Peer’s School ; was b. 65 in Chiba ; grad, in ’90 
from Litt. Col. of the Imp. Tokyo Univ., further studied in Germany and 
Hungary ’00-05, and is an authority on Mongolian dynasties and allied 
subjects. Add. Nijikki-machi, Usbigome, Tokyo. 

Shisa, Suyuru, Paymaster-General, Chief of Naval Account Bureau; 
b. ’61 in Nagasaki-ken ; Dir. of Paymasters school and Chief accountant 
of Sasebo Admiralty before transferred to present post in *12. Add. 
Omori, near Tokyo* * 1 
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Sho, Ten, Marquis, of the “ princely house ” of Luchu that used to 
pay regularly tribute to the Court at Kyoto and Shogunate ; formally in- 
corporated into dominion of Japan in 1872, and in ’72, the archipelago 
was converted in Okinawa prefecture ; b. 61. Add. Fujimi-cho, Kojimachi, 
Tokyo. 

Shoda, IJeifjnro, b. ’45 in Oita-ken ; was one of the most trusted con- 
fidants of the late Mr. Fukuzawa, Japan’s greatest educationalist, .and one 
of his assist.-teachers in the inception stage of his famous institution, 
Keiogijuku. Then entered the Mitsubishi firm soon after its creation and 
foas perhaps done more than any other employe in carrying the establish- 
ment to the present state of prosperity ; had charge of the Nagasaki 
Dockyard owned by the Mitsubishi firm for long while ; now leading a 
retired life. Add. Hayashi-cho, Koishikawa, Tokyo. 

Shoda, Kazuye , Crown Mem. of Uouse of Peers (nom. 1914) and Vico- 
Min. of Fin. 1911-14; was b. ’69 in lyo ; graduated from Law Col., Imp. 
Tokyo Univ,, in ’95; passed the higher civil service examination in the 
following year; inspector of taxation affairs ’97 ; promoted to the Dir., 
Finance Bureau, Treasury in ’70 and finally to the Vice-Minister in ’ll, 
having been in the meanwhile Chief of Hakodate Customs, Secretary at 
the head office, etc. Add. Nakashibuya, near Tokyo. 

Simla, Gentaro , Gov. of Japan Hypothec Bank ; was born in 1867 in 
Yamanaslii ; grad, from Law, Imp. Tokyo Univ. ’89 and entered Agr. and 
Com. Dept; Councillor ’93; Sectional Chief in ’97; Vice-Gov. of the 
Hypothec Bank ’02-12 ; travelled through Europe and America for inspec- 
tion ’99-01 ; Gov. in ’12. Add. Kanetomicho, Koishikawa, Tokyo. 

So, Seijiro, Director of General Affairs Department of the Mitsubishi 
Company * was b. ’62 in Nagasaki ; grad. Imp. Tokyo Univ. ; studied in 
US. A. ; Dir. of Kobe Branch ; Dir. Talrasago Paper Mill. Add. Kobinata 
Suido-cho, Tokyo. 

So, Shiyemochi , Count, formerly the hereditary Lord of the feudatory 
Of Tsushima ; was b. in 1867 ; in ’91 married Taka, daughter of late Baron 
Matsuzono. Add. Nichoniachi, Shitaya, Tokyo. 

Soda, Kinmkxi , one of the prominent merchants of Yokohama ; b. ’50 
in Kozuko ; laid the basis of his present, wealth through transetions in 
raw silk early in the Meiji; founded bis family bank, Soda Bank, in ’96 
and has rendered valuable services in all matters of public interests in 
that city. Add. Soda Bank, Yokohama. 

Soga, Knlenovi, Lieut.-Gen. (retired), Viscount (cr, ’84), Privy Council- 
lor, ex-Presidont of nationalized Nippon Kailway Co. and Mem., House 
of Peers ’91-15, was b. ’43 in Saga-ken ; early entered the Imp. Army; took 
distinguished part as Commander of Brigade on the occasion of Civil 
War of ’77; was subsequently a Divisional Commander at various places ; 
held for a while, the post of Vice-Chief ox the General Staff ; retired from 
active service about ’87, w r as once chief military tutor and aide-de-camp 
to the Crown Prince. Add. Surugadai, Kanda, Tokyo. 

Soma, NarfatiiWj ex-Pres. of the Yokohama Specie Bank, Pres, of the 
Senshu Univ., Mem. of Yokohama Chamber of Com.; was b. ’50 in Hikone, 
Omi; sent to America to study Laws and Economics at Yale Univ. as 
early as ’71; established the Senshu Gakko (now Univ.) in conjunction 
With Dir. I. Tajiri and Mr. Megata in his return home in ’79 j entered 
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Yokohama Specie Bank, and was Pres, for about ten years till ’09. Was 
granted 3rd Grade of Merit for his service in the Tliisso- Japan war. Add, 
Sliimo-Tozuka, near Tokyo. 

Sone, Tiihmzo , architect, b. ’55 in Karatsu ; grad. 'architecture ’80 in 
the defunuet Govt. Engineering Co., was architect to the Kuro Admiralty 
for some years; architect of the Mitsubishi Firm ’10-07 and undertook 
building a number of brick houses in the extensive open space which the 
firm owns near the Imperial Palace, Tokyo ; started business on his own 
account in ’07. Add. Marunouclii, Tokyo. 

Sonoda, Jittolm , ex-M.P., Dir. of various business Cos., prop, of the 
Kikyono Horse Pasture ; was b. at Kagoshima in ’48 ; took part in tho 
civil war of the "Restoration and of 1877; official in the Hokkaido Colo. 
Office ’02-81 ; entered business and is connected with a. number of com- 
panies in Hokkaido. He is an ardent patron of the turf. Add. 
Tomoecho Nishikubo, Shiba, Tokyo. 

Sonoda, Kokichi , banker, ox-President of Jugo Ginko (15th Bank) ; b. 
’48 in Satsuma, and adopted into the family ; entered the Kaisei Gakko 
(forerunner of present Imp. Tokyo Univ.) ’69 first as student, then ap- 
pointed Assist, ; removed to the Foreign Office as clerk, ’7 1 ; dispatched to 
England, ’74 as Jap. Inhibition Commissioner and subsequently ap- 
pointed attache to the Legation ; personal Secretary to the Foreign 
Minister (then Inouyo) ’79 ;*Jap. Consul in London, ’82-90 and was allowed 
to attend the Bank of England as apprentice for about six months: 
elected President of the Yokohama Specie Bank, ’90 ; then verging toward 
ruin owing to adverse condition of exchange; dispatched to London to 
bring home the indemnity from China, ’96 ; transferred to the last 
post ’99 -15. Add. Shirokane, Shiba, Tokyo. 

Sonoda, Yamkatu, Baron (or. ’97), ex-Governor of Hokkaido, and 
Councillor of Court; b. *59 in Satsuma. Was long connected with the 
Police affairs, having held the post of Police-Insp. of Tokyo twice ; was 
relieved of the last post in Dec., ’06. Add. Shin-machi, Akasaka, Tokyo. 

fSoyeda, Juichi , D.C.L. (Japan), ex-Pres., Industrial Bank of Japan ; b, 
*63 in Fukuoka ken; reputed as a prodigy of genius when a child on 
account of his precocious talent; graduated from l*ol. Economy of the 
Imp. Tokyo Univ., ’8t; further prosecuted his studies at Cambridge, Eng- 
land and Heidelberg, to be appointed a Councillor of the Treasury on his 
return home, ’87 ; was promoted to post of Vice-Ministership at the time 
Okuma-Itagaki Cabinet, ’98; appointed President of the Formosan Bank, 
’99 when that bank was inaugurated, removed to the chairman of tho Or- 
ganization Com. of the Japan Ind. Bank and appointed its President on 
its being formally started ’02; retired from the post in ’12; and visited 
U.S.A. in connection with anti-Japanese agitation in ’13. Has taken 
active part in the introduction of foreign capital. Add, Fujimiclio, 
Kojimachi, Tokyo. 

Soyejima, Michimam , 2nd Count (1st Count Tuneomi , d. 1905 was a 
builder of the work of the Restoration); b. in ’71 and was educated at the 
Peers School, then at Leeds, and Cambridge, England, where he studied 
history under Prof. Seeley, class ’95. Add. JEIarajuku, Sendagaya, Tokyo. 

Suda, Toshifiobit , C.E f (Japan), Dir. of the Nippon Yusrn Raiska ; W is 
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b. in 1856 in Hyugn ; grad, from tlie defunct Gov. Engineering Coll, in 
’81. Add. Shio-cho, Yotsuya, Tokyo. 

Sugi, Kyoji , D.C.L. (Japan) and mem. of the Imperial Academy ; b. 
’28 at Nagasaki ; is one of the earliest statisticians of Japan. Add. Sasu- 
gayacho, Koishikawa, Tokyo. 

Sugi, Ma(,o*hichir.t % Viscount (cr. ’87), Privy Councillor ; b. ’35 in Clio- 
shu? took active part in the work of the Restoration, but has subsequently 
pursued a quieter career generally connected with the Imperial Court ; 
Lord Steward to the late Enipress-Dowagor's Household ; then the Treas- 
urer of the Imp. Household ; appointed Privy Councillor, ’97. Add. 
Hirakawacho, lvojimachi, Tokyo. 

Sugimura, Kohro , journalist and author, in charge of Intelligence 
Dep’t, Tokyo Asahi ; was b. ’7*2 in Wakayama ; edu. at the English Law 
School, Tokyo, the Unitarian Coll.; teacher at a middle school and trans- 
lator at the U.S. Embassy before lie entered Ixnhi in ’01* ; travelled several 
times in the West and presented a sword to King Leopold, Belgium, Feb., 
T5 on behalf of his Chief. Wrote a number of books. Add. Omori, near 
Tokyo. 

Sugimura, Tnrnichi , ex-Ambassador at Berlin ; b. ’57 at Kanazawa ; 
took service at Justice Dep’t ’75 ; removed to the Foreign Oflico ’85 ; 
Secretary of the Logation at Rome '87 ; removed to Paris, ’91 ; to St. 
Petersburg, ’92; to Vienna ’94-99 ; again to Mexico, ’02-06; Minister to 
Sweden ’04-11 ; to Germany Tl-14. Add. Foreign Office. 

Sugita, TeUichi , Mem. of House of Peers, leader of Sc.iyukai ; l>. ’51 in 
Fukui-ken ; is one of the dwindling old Liberals who struggled long for 
the cause of freedom by sacrificing personal interest and comfort ; 
appointed Gov. of Hokkaido in the Okuma-Ttagaki Cabinet, ’98 ; was 
Vice-Pres. of House of Rep. in ’06-08 ; Crown Mem. of House of Peers in 
’12. Add. Shimoshibuya, Tokyo. 

Sugiura Shujctake , educationist, Pres, of Nippon Middle School ; b. in 
Shiga-ken in ’65 ; studied at tlie pioneer Imp. Tokyo Univ. ’70-76, at 
Owen’ Coll. Manchester ’76-80 to study chemistry under Roscoe* was 
afterward Principal of the Universisty Preparatory School, Dir. of Special 
Edn. Bureau ; M.P. in the 1st session ; tutor to the Crown Prince T4. 
Add. Hisakata-cho, Koishikawa, Tokyo. 

Sumitomo, Kicliizaemon, Baron (cr. ’ll); b. ’61 at Kyoto, represents one 
of the oldest millionaire families in Japan ; is a younger brother of Mar- 
quises Tokudaiji and Saionji, and adopted by the family; once sat in the 
House of Peers as representative for the highest tax payers of Osaka. 
The family runs the Sumitomo Bank, copper mining and smelting and 
also colliery. Add. Sumitomo Bank, Osaka. 

Suyematsu, Kencho, Viscount (cr. Baron ’95, and Vise. ’07), Dr. Lit. 
(Japan 1 , Privy Councillor ; b. ’55 in Fukuoka-ken ; began public career as 
writer on the staff of the Nichi Nichi ; appointed Chancellor of the Lega- 
tion at London, where he turned his leisure fully to advantage by attend- 
ing lectures ; returned M.P. from bis district, ’90-95 ; Director of the 
Legislative Bureau, ’92-95; the Minister of Communications in the Ito 
Cabinet, ’P8 ; Minister for the Interior, ’00-01 in the Seiyukai Ministry ; 
npji-offiwl &gent in England during the ’04 5 W ar ; appointed Privy coun- 
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cillor, ’06. Is a son-in-law of the late Prince Ito whose eldest daughter 
is Viscountess Suyematsu ; had for a time charge of the education of the 
Crown Prince of Korea when he first arrived in Tokyo in N)7. Wrote 
“Risen Sun Empire,” “Japanese Fantasies, ” etc. Add. Nishinokubo, Shiba, 
Tokyo. 

Suyenobu, D s /, Pres. Tokyo Marine Insurance Company, Manager 
Meiji Fir Insurance Company, and of several other important concerns, 
b. ’55 in Kochi-ken and was among the first batch of graduates of the 
Imp. (now 'Tokyo) Univ., and has ever since devoted himself to business. 
Add. Toriizaka, Azabu, Tokyo. 

Suzuki, Jitbi, barrister, was b. at Kambe, Ise, ’54; first studied at 
Keiogijuku and next at the Imp. Univ., grad. ’81, Law in the latter ; con- 
nected with the Peer s School till ’85 ; transferred to the Foreign Office 
and was Consul in Korea and Hongkong. Resigned in ’89 and opened 
law office in Tokyo, also connected with business. Joined the Liberals ; 
was relumed from his native place in the 7th and 8th general elections, 
and held post of Vice-Min. of Home Office at the time of the Okuma-Ita- 
gaki Coalition Cabinet in ’98. Add. lvaga-cho, Kyobaslii, Tokyo. 

Suzuki, Kantaro , Rear-Adm., Vio-Minister of Navy; b. ’69 in Chiba- 
ken ; grad. Naval Academy; Lieut. -Commander, ’98; Commander. ’03; 
Capt. ’08; once Dir. of Torpedo School. Decorations are 3rd Order of 
R.S., 4th Order of S.T., 3rd Class G.K. Appointed to present post in ’14. 
Add. Admiralty. 

Suzuki, Kisah iro, D.C.L. (Japan), Vice-Min. of Justice and Dir. of 
Legal Alt'. Bur., Director of the Tokyo District Court ; was b. in Kana- 
gawa-ken ’07 ; grad. Law Col. of the Imp. Tokyo Univ. in ’91, and has sat 
on the bench since V5 ; was dispatched abroad in ’08 on a tour of inspec- 
tion. Also holds a chair in Waseda University, teaching Civil Law ; app. 
to present post in T4. Add. Hirakawacho, Kojimaehi, Tokyo. 

Suzuki, Konomke , Surgeon-General of the Suzuki Hospital ; was b. ’54, 
in the clan of Tahara ; began his career in the Navy first in ’83, in which 
he was steadily promoted, and placed on retired list in ’06, established a 
hospital at ligura, Tokyo in 1911. Add. ligura Katamachi. Tokyo. 

Suzuki, Mafiaya, Gen.-Man. Sumitomo family, Osaka ; was b. in Kana- 
zawa ’62 ; grad. Law, Imp. Tokyo University, ’87 ; was a Councillor of the 
Dep’t. of Agr. and Com. on graduation ; then removed to a post of secre- 
tary in several lacal offices, lastly at Osaka, to resign the post and to 
enter the present service about 19 years ago. Add. c/o Sumitomo, Osaka. 

Suzuki, Saburo8ufo\ Dir. of the Japan Chemical Industry Co., and Pro- 
prietor of Suzuki firm, manufacturer and exporter of Iodine, etc.; was b. 
in Kanagawa-ken ’68. He established the former Co. in ’06 and was Man.- 
Dir. till May ’09 when resigned at his own convenience and became a 
Director. His “ Ajinomoto ” (cooking powder) for giving relish has been 
patented at home and abroad. Add. Minami-Demma-cho, Kyobashi, 
Tokyo, 

Suzuki, Shujemichi , Naval Surgeon-Gen. (ret.), ex-Pres. of the Yokosu- 
ka Naval Hospital; was b. ’57 at Shiga; Surgeon-Lieut. ’97; was once Chief 
of Medical Dep’t of Maidzuru Admiralty, promoted to the present rank 
of Surgeon-Gen. in ’05 and reserve list in ’12, Add, Okubo, near Tokyo. 
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Suzuki, Sober, President of the Nagoya Chamber of Commeroe 
and leading banker and businessman in that city ; was b. in ’56 in a houso 
noted as a wholesale dealer in lumber ; has sat in the House of Repre- 
sentatives for a long while. Add. Nagoya. 

Suzuki, Vmeshiro , M.P. for Tokyo, Man.-Dir. of the Oji Paper Mfg. 
Co., Dir. of the Japan Colonization Co., etc.; was b. ’62 in Nagano-ken ; 
'grad, from the Keio Gijuku ’85 and after having been connected with the 
Jiji, term'd to business. Is also connected with the Kyodo Eire and 
Marine Ins. Co. Add. Oji, near Tokyo. 

Tachibana, Koichiro , Lieut.-Gcn., Com. of Gendarmie in Korea ; b. ’61 
at Fukuoka ; grad. Cadet School ’82, Cap. ’94, Major ’98, Colonel ’05, and 
Adjutant to the War Minister, Maj.-Gen. ’09, Chief Staff of the Korean 
Garrison in 14 ; present post the same year. Add. Korean Garrison. 

Tadokoro. Yoshih/irit , Dir. General Education Bureau, Dep’t of Educa- 
tion; was b. ’/I in Tokyo; grad. Law at Imperial Tokyo Univ. ’95 ; passed 
the higher civil service examination the following year ; Councillor at 
various local offices and at Edu. Dep’t, remained ’03-05 in Europe to in- 
vestigate educational administration ; Commissioner of Anglo- Japanese 
Exhibition ’10 ; the present post ’ll. Add. Dote-Sambancho, Koj., Tokyo. 

Tagawa, Daikiehiro , M.P., Deputy-Mayor of Tokyo, Edit, of the 
Mhjako ; was b. in ’69 ; grad, from the Waseda Semmon Gakko (now Univ.) 
in ’90; took part in Japan-China and Russo-Japan wars as interpreter; 
is a prominent Christian thinker. Add. Doto-Sambancho, Koj., Tokyo. 

Tajima, Shiiehi , formerly Dir. of the Shimbi Shoin, (a firm for 
reproducing Japanese masterpieces of Art) ; b. in ’69 in Shinano ; organized 
the firm in ’00 and directed it till ’12; It was under his direction that 
various superior albums were produced. Add. Surugadai, Tokyo. 

^Tajiri, Inajlro , Viscount (or. Baron ’95, Vise. ’07), D.C.L. (Japan), Chief 
of the Board of Audit, Mem. of the House of Peers ; b. at Kagoshima ’50 ; 
grad, from Yale Univ., U.S.A. in ’79 ; Councillar of the Finance Dep’t ’81 ; 
afterward Dir. of Loan and other Bureaux ; twice Vice-Minister of 
Finance, ’92-97 and ’98-01 and then transferred to the present post. He 
is teaching political economy at the Imp. Tokyo Univ. and other institu- 
tions, and enjoys as great a reputation as a scientist as he does as an 
executive officer ; has written several works on political economy. Add. 
JIanetomi-cho, Koisliikawa, Tokyo. 

Takagi, Kenkwan , Baron (cr. ’05), M.D., D.S. hon. (Columbia and 
Penn.), LL.D. (Durham, Eng.), Mem., House of Peers since ’92; b. in 
Batsuma ’49 ; studied medicine in England ; and was connected with the 
Naval Surgery from which he retired ’92 after having held the post of 
Surgeon-General. It was during his tenure of office that he adopted 
barley-r ice-mixed ration in place of rice alone for fleet as a preventive 
against the leg dropsy, which had prevailed extensively among men and 
officers of tho fleet, and succeded in putting a stop to this annoying 
disease. On retiring from the service, he with a number of persons charit- 
ably disposed, organized the Tokyo Charity Hospital, one of the most 
perfectly arranged medical institutions in Japan opened several years 
ago ; the Tokyo Hospital as hjs own private enterprise. Visited England 
ajnd TJ’.S.A. V5-:6. Add. Nishikon-ya-cho, Kyobashi, ToJfyo. 
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Takagi, Ma&utaro, M.P. and barrister ; was b. in ’69 in Tokyo ; grad# 
from the Tokyo Hogaku-in in ’91, passed the Judge and Procurators’ 
Examination and Barristers’ in ’95, and has since been practising in 
Tokyo. Owns and edits a law journal, and is legal adviser to several 
business establishments. Add. Hon-Shirokane-cho, Nihombashi, Tokyo. 

Takahashi, Kazutomo , Editor of the Japan Times (Tokyo), Prof. Keio- 
gijuku Univ.; was b. ’62 in Kawagoye ; entered Col. of Law, Imp. Univ., 
Tokyo, but left in ’80, and proceeded to U.S.A., whore he graduated from 
Michigan State Univ.; attended to business in the States and Canada 
before he returned home ’97 and joined the staff of the Jap in Times. Add. 
Tsunohazu, Tokyo. 

Takahashi, Kcrekiyo , Baron (cr. ’07), b. ’54 in Tokyo; sent to America 
for study, ’67 ; was for several months treated as a slave through the 
treachery of his knavish American “guardian returned home the follow- 
ing year; .appointed an official of the Dep’t, Agr. and Com., ’81; ultimately 
rising to be I)ir., Patent Bureau, but this post he had to abandon owing 
to the notorious fraud of a “ gold mine ” in Peru, he and his friends who 
formed a company to exploit, having been victimized by a German 
swindler. Soon he found a post in the Bank of Japan, promoted a Director 
having charge of the western section of Japan ; removed to the Yokohama 
Specie Bank, ’95 to be elected its Vice-Pres., ’;)7 ; elected Vice-Gov., Bank of 
Japan, then made President once more to the Specie Bank ’06, retaining 
the former post. He was financial Agent for raising foreign loans in 
England and America, and was dispatched abroad twice on the important 
mission ’04 and ’06 ; was Gov. of the Bank of Japan in ’ll; Minister of 
Finance T3-14. Add. Omote-clio, Akasaka, Tokyo. 

Takahashi, Saluye , D.C.L. (Japan), Dir. of Legislative Bureau (app, 
1914); was b. ’65 in Nagano-kon; grad. Politics at the Imp, Tokyo Univ., 
’94 ; legal adviser to Aclm. Ito, Commander of the Combined Squadron in 
the Janpan-China War ; proceeded to England and France to study Inter- 
national Laws ’97-01 ; Prof, at his alma mater on his returning home ; 
wrote several works bearing on international law. Add, Komagome 
Akebonocho, Tokyo. 

Takahira, Kogoro , Baron (cr. ’07), ex-Ambassador to Washington ; b. 
’54 in Iwate-kon ; began his career as official of the former Public Works 
Dep’t, to be transferred to Foreign Oflico as translator, ’76; Legation 
Secrtary at Washington, ’81 ; removed to Seoul ’81; Consul to Shanghai, 
’87 ; Secretary at the Head Office, ’90 ; Consul-Gen. at New York, 91 j 
Minister Resident at the Hague, ’92 ; Envoy Extra, and Min. Plenip. 
accredited to the Court at Rome, ’91, to be transferred to Vienna shortly 
after ; appointed Vice-Minister under Viscount Aoki, ’99 ; and the follow- 
ing year appointed Envoy Extra, and Min. Plen. at Washington where 
he was Peace Plenipotentiary in *05 ; relieved of the post in ’05, Mem. of 
the House of Peers ; appointed Amb. to Rome ’07, to Washington ’03-09 ; 
was put on unattached list in ’09 ; was on staff of Princo Fusliitni when 
he visited England TO. Add. Sliimo-Shibuya, near Tokyo. 

Takakusu, Junjiro , M.A. (Oxf.), Prof, at Imp. Tokyo Univ.; was b. in 
Bingo ’65 ; entered Oxford ’88 and studied Sanskrit, further studying in 
Germany to return home ’97, and appointed Prof, at the Tokyo Univ.; 
Personal Secretary to the Minister of Communications (Viscount Suye- 
rnatsu) ; President of Foreign Language. School, ’00-08 ; translated 
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several Sanskrit and Pali works. Stayed in London nnder the Viscount 
during the Russo-Japan War, sent, abroad ’11-12. Add. Sendagaya, Tokyo. 

Takamatsu, Toyokiclii , Emeritus Prof, of Imp. Uni v. f Tokyo, Pres, of 
the Tokyo Gas Co., b. in Tokyo in ’55 ; graduated course of Chemistry at 
the Imp. TJniv., in ’78 ; further studied at Owen’s Col., Manchester, and 
at Berlin TJniv., returning home in ’82 ; held chair of applied chemistry 
at his alma mater and other institutions before bo was elected to tho 
present post in ’05. Add. Nishikata-machi, Hongo, Tokyo. 

Takamine, Jokichi , Dr., inventor of “ Taka Diastase,” “ Adorinalin ” 
and other patented medicines ; was b. in ’53 in Kaga ; completed Applied 
Chemistry at the former Engineering Col. in 1879 ; sent to England to 
prosecute further studies, returning home ’81 and appointed chemist to 
Dep’t of Agr. and Com., where he did much to improve ttahr brewing and 
indigo making. Attended World’s Pair at New Orleans in ’84 as Japanese 
Commissioner, and since then he has settled in U.S.A. where he married 
a daughter of a well-known druggist in Chicago and a relative of Henry 
George. He invented a powerful alcoholic ferment ; established the Taka- 
mine Ferment Co. in Chicago. Add. c/o Japan Club, New York. 

Takamura, Ko-un , master-artist in wood carving, Prof, in Gov. Fine 
Art Academy ; b. ’52 in Tokyo; studied under Takamura To-un, a celebrated 
Buddbist image carver in Tokyo who died ’79 ; undertook wood-model for 
the bronze images of Nanko elected in front of the Imp. Palace and of 
the Great Saigo at Uyeno Park. Won Gold medal at the Paris Fair 1900 
and has frequently been honoured to carve in presenco of Their Majesties. 
Art Commissioner to the Imp. Household. Add. Sendagi, Hongo, Tokyo. 

Takarabe, Hyo , Vice-Adm., Com. of 3rd Squadron; b. ’67 in Hyuga ; 
' graduated from the Naval C^det School ’90, was on staff at the head- 
quarters in tho ’94-95 and ’04-03 wars; Capt. ’95, Pear- A dm. ’09, Vice- 
Adm. T3, Vice-Min. of Navy, ’13-14. Put on waiting list for a while in 
conned ion with the Navy Case in T4; presont post since T5. Add. 
Reiranzaka, Tokyo. 

Takasai, Chika-aki , Pres, of the Iron Works at Muroran and ex-Gov. 
of Osaka-fu ; b. ’53 in Kagoshima and was one of those who were roughly 
treated as spies by the Kagoshima rebels in ’77 and narrowly escaped 
death. Subsequently served as Chief Police Inspector at various districts, 
then Provincial Governor at Ibaraki, Nagano, Okayama etc.; also Bureau 
Director at the Home Office ; Member of House of Peers in ’ll. Add. 
Iron Works, Muroran Hokkaido. 

Takashima, Kokinji, Vice-Pres. of the Okura firm, Dir. of the Nippon 
Shoe-making Co.; was b. ’81 in Tokyo ; studied at the Keiogijuku and for 
years on the staff of the Jiji ; then entered the firms, having married a 
daughter of its proprietor. Add. Nagata-cho, Kojimachi, Tokyo. 

Takashima, Tokuzo, artist of Japanese paniting, Mem. of hanging 
Committee of Fine Arts, Mem. of Art Society of Japan ; nom do plume 
“ Hokkai;” b. ’50 in Yamaguchi-kcn ; learned Japanese painting from bis 
father; was forest expert to Agr. and Com. Dept, till ’97 ; became artist 
since ’03 ; won several medab at art exhibitions. Add. 2-6, Motozono- 
cho, Tokyo. 

Takashima, Tomovosuke , Viscount (cr. ’84), Lieut.-Gen. (retired), Privy 
Councillor; b. in Satsuma, ’44; Colonel in ’74; Major-Gen. in ’77, as 
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Brigade Commander took active part in the Civil War of that year* 
Commander of Kumamoto Army Division ’83, and then at Osaka ; twice 
entered Cabinet as Minister of the short-lived Colonial Dop’t that was 
created soon after the Japan-China war and abolished about a year or 
two later. Add. Sekiguchielio, Koishikawa, Tokyo. 

Takasugi, Shin, Dir Nippon Beer Brewery Co., was b. in Okayama 
in 1868. Add. Hommura, Azabu, Tokyo. 

Takata, Koan , M.D., Doctor, Proprietor of Takata Hospital and Nan- 
ko-in Hospital ; was b. ’61 in Kyoto; grad, from Med. Col., Imp. Univ. of 
Tokyo ’90 and subsequently commenced practice. Add. Sambancho, Koji- 
machi, Tokyo. 

Takata, Motojiro, Director of the Industrial Dept., Formosan Govt.- 
Gen.; was b. in 1864 in Niigata; grad, from Law, Imp. Tokyo Univ., and 
entered Communication Dept, in ‘93 ; Councillor of Imp. Govt. Klys. in 
’07; toured through Europe and America on official inspection ’07-8; 
transferred to present post TO; was added the post of Dir., Ari-san 
Timber Dept, in T3. Add. Taipeh, Formosa. 

Takata, S,nme t D.C.L. (Japan), President of Waseda Univ.; b. ’GO at 
Tokyo ; grad, law at the Imp. Tokyo Univ. ’83, and has ever since been 
connected with the Waseda Univ. which was started the same year by 
Count Okuma ; was once one of the leading members of the Progressists but 
has for years past kept aloof from active politics, devoting himself to 
affairs of the Univ.; was Director of the Commercial Bureau, Foreign 
Office, ’96-97 and Senior Councillor of Education, ’98. He has repeatedly 
been returned to the House from Saitama-kcn. Nominated Crown Mem- 
ber of House of Peers in May T5 Add. Waseda, Tokyo. 

Takata, Shinzo , Prop, of well-known Takata Sholcai, exp. and imp. 
firm; b. in Sado ’55; student interpreter at Ebisu Customs House ’69; 
reached Tokyo in ’70 to seek fortune; entered the Allen’s Firm, Yoko- 
hama the following year ; started business on liis own account ’83 which, 
by his untiring perseverance and extreme prudence, has been carried to 
present state of prosperity. Add. Yushima, Hongo, Tokyo. 

Takatsukasa, Iliromichi, Prince, formerly one of the five proud houses 
of Fujiwara extraction and Go Mehe (see Icliijo), founded by Kanehira 
(1228-94 A.D.), scion of the Princely House of Konoye. The present 
head was b. in ’55 and is Maj .-Gen., Grand Chamberlain to His Majesty. 
Add. Kami-Nibancho, Kojimachi, Tokyo. 

Takayasu, Migito, M.D., Dir. of Kanazawa Medical College and Chief of 
Ophthalmic Section of Kanazawa Hospital ; b. ’60 in Saga-ken ; graduated 
Midicine at Imp. Tokyo Univ. in ’87; further studied in Germany ’99; 
Assistant in Medical College ’87; Prof, of 4th High School ’88; then 
present post ’01. Add. Kanazawa. 

Takekoshi, Yosahuro , ex-M.P., author and journatist ; b. ’65 at Honjo, 
Tokyo, and adopted into the present family; studied at the Donin- 
sha and Keiogijuku ; began his journalistic career about ’88 as writer on 
the staff of the Osaka Koron and Kokumin, then that of the Jiji ; started his 
own paper in Tokyo, the short lived Sekai-no-Nippon, ’96 ; chef de Cabinet 
of Marquis Saionji ’98. Has written “ History of 2500 years of Japan ” 
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and other works. He travelled abroad in ’06; next the South Paoiflo 
’09. Add, Higaslii-Okubo, near Tokyo. 

Takemura, YoshhaJa, ex-M.P., Proprietor of the Teikoku News Agency; 
b. *61 in Niigata-ken ; started the news agency in ’96; sat for years 
in the Tokyo Municipal Council ; M P. for his native district in ’08. 
Add. Fujimi-cho, Kojimaehi, Tokyo. # 

Takenouchi, Ko, Pres, of Sakao Bank, Tokyo, etc.; was b. Tosa in 1839 
and once took active part in politics, having been a chief lieutenant of 
Count Itagaki in his democratic agitation before the advent of constitu- 
tional regime, and sat in the House in the first few sessions. Add. Iigura 
Katamachi, Azabu, Tokyo. 

Takenouchi, Kyu-ichi , master sculptor, Art Commissioner to the Court 
and Prof, in the Tokyo Fine Art Academy since ’88; b. ’54 in Tokyo; 
learned carving under R.vusen Horiuchi, and appointed professor when 
the Acad, established. Add. Nagasumi-cho, Asakusa, Tokyo. 

Takctomi, Kunisale, Yioe-Adm. (ret.), ex-Chief of Naval Affair Bureau j 
b. 52 in Saga-ken ; Sub-Lieut. in 79 ; Capt. in ’98, meanwhile Com. of 
the Akayi ; Aide-de-Camp to H. H. the Crown Prince; Com. of the Iuate 
and some others. Add. Aoyania, Akasaka, Tokyo. 

Taketomi, Tokitoshi, M.P. (!e.;der of Doshikai), Minister of Com- 
munications ,* was b. ’55 in Saga-ken ; from obscure politician of local 
reputation suddenly he came to the front as soon as he began to sit in the 
House where he has been returned almost without a break from the first 
session, ’90; Dir. of the Com. and Ind’al Bureau, Dep’t of Agr. and Com. 
in the Matsukata-Okuma Ministery, '96-97 ; Chief Secretary of the Cabinet 
in the Okuma-Itagaki Ministry ; Ministr of Communications in 2nd 
Okuma Ministry ; is a man of acute insight and great power of decision, 
and is moreover reputed as being one of the best financial talents among 
the parliamentary members. Add. Kaga-cho, Ushigome, Tokyo. 

Takeuchi, Seiko, Painter-in-ordinary to the Court, Prof, at Kyoto 
Painting School, is one of the master living painters of the Japanese 
school; was b. 1864 at Kyoto and studied under the late Kono B .lisei ; 
visited Europe 1900; has frequently won 2nd prizes at the Gov. Art 
Exhibition. Add. Miike-dori, Yanagikoji, Kyoto. 

Takezoye, Shin-icliiro> D. Litt., a noted Chinese scholar ; b. in 1840 at 
Amakusa, and held a post of histographer in the Department of Education 
for some years about 1880. He was the Japanese Minister in Korea 188 1-85, 
and narrowly escaped when a mob rose there. Then he held for a short 
while a similar post at Peking and next a chair in the Lit. Coll., Imp. 
Tokyo TJniv. after which he has retired from active work to devote him- 
self to the study of Chinese classics. He was rewarded the Japanese 
Academy prize in 1914. Add. Otsuka Sakashitacho, Tokyo. 

Tamari, Chikalata , Vice- A dm. (retired), ex-Com. of the South China 
Squadron, Holder of 4th Class of Golden Kite ; was b. ’53 in Kagoshima; 
appointed naval ensign in '80; Capt. in ’99 and finally to the present rank 
after the Russo-Japanese War; placed on retired list in 11. All that 
while he had filled the office of Vice-Corn, of the Tmhvshi. Com. of 
the Aka 0i and of the Akitsushima ; Naval Attache in London ’10; Chief 
Staff Officer of Port Arthur. Add. Aoyama Akasaka, Tokyo. 
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Tamura. ItishicluW res. of Tokyo Cotton Mill; b. ’48 in Tokyo; long 
connected with the Mitsui, and was Yokohama agent for tho Mitsui Bank 
till ’95; memorialized the Gov. to encourage spinning business, the enor- 
mous import of yarn having continued to upset for several years tho 
balance of trade; resigned the Mitsui ’85 and started with others the 
present Tokyo Cotton Mill, ’85, the only factory in Tokyo at that time. 
Add. Surugadai, Tokyo. 

Tamura, Shin'richi , prop of Tamura Trading Firm, and Vice-Pros. of 
Kobe Chamber of Commerce, Pres, of Japan -Canada Bank, and Nippon It ice 
Cleaning Co.; b. ’63 in Osaka; when 25 years old he proceeded to Canada 
and took to trade alter years of hardship; afterwards opened above 
bank and has done much in promoting trade between Japan and Canada. 
Add. Nakayamatodori Gochome, Kobe. 

Tanabe, SaJairo, I). Eng. (Japan) ; b. ’02 at Tokyo; grad. ’81* the Gov. 
Engineering Col. ; undertook the work of connecting lake Biwa with the 
river Kamo by canal which was successfully (tarried out ‘90 ; Prof, in the 
Eng. Col of the Imp. Tokyo Univ., then an Engineer to the Hokkaido 
Government ; Prof, of Engineering at the Imp. Kyoto Univ. from ’00. 
Add. Imp. Univ. Kyoto. 

Tanahashi, Ana, b. ’39 at Osaka ; is one of the most noted lady edu- 
cationalists ; besides teaching at the Gov. Higher Girls’ Normal School 
and other places she keeps her own private girls’ school. Her son, Mr. 
Ichiro Tanahashi, ex-M.P., maintains the tradition of the family keeping 
a flourishing private boys’ school of secondary education. Add. Maru- 
yamashin-maelii, Kongo, Tokyo. 

Tanaka, Gnitaro, b. ’53 in Kyoto-fu ; is a prominent citizen of Kyoto 
which he frequently represented in the House of Commons, and a Mem. 
of the House of Peers as representative of the highest tax- payers of the 
prefecture. He is connected with most leading business establishments ; 
and is now Chief Dir. of Kyoto Stock Exchange, etc. Add. Kyoto. 

Tanaka, Giichi , Maj-Gen. and Com. of the 2nd Brigade, Infantry; 
was b. 1803 in Yamaguohi ; Sub-Lieut. ’86; grad from tho Staff Coll. 
’98 ; Dir. of Military Affairs Bureau 1910-13 ; despatched abroad ’13. Add 
Funaoho, Yotsuya, Tokyo. 

Tanaka. (Unnoxuke, Auditor of tho Taihoku Savings Bank; was b. 
’73 in Tokyo; is tho grandson of the late Heihachi’ Tanaka, widely 
known as “ Raw-si !k-k mg ” of his time; studied at Leeds High School 
and Trinity, Camb., England, and is a well-known figure in social 
circles. Add. Ichibei-cho, Azabu, Tokyo. 

Tanaka, Hozumf, D.C.L. (Japan), M.A. (Columbia), Prof, at Waseda 
Uiiiv,; was b. in 1876 in Nagano-ken ; grad, from Waseda 1896 and fur- 
ther studied ’01-03 in America, England and Germany. Was once con- 
nected with the Yoiniuri and was also the editor-in-chief of the Niehi 
Wo /. Has written several works on finances, his special. Add. 170 
Benten-cho, Ushigome, Tokyo. 

Tanaka, fmki. Chief Librarian of the Imperial Library; b. '56 in 
Suwo ; grad. ’81 course of Japanese and Chinese Literatures, Imp. TJniv.; 
was subsequently appointed Lecturer at the Univ.; combining other duties 
at the Edu. Dep’t ; visited Europo and America ’88-tO to study the science 
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of library management and was appointed in *93 to the present post. Add. 
Akebonocho, Hongo, Tokyo. 

Tanaka, Mifni- iki, Count (cr. Vise. ’87, Count. ’90), ex-Minister of the 
Imp. Household; b. ’43. in Tosa ; has had a varied career, having been 
connected with the Army till ’81 when he hold the rank of Quarter- 
master Gen. and then retired from the service ; Chief Commissioner of the 
Metropolitan Police, ’89-91 ; transferred the following year to the post 
of President of the Peers’ School, to be shortly after transferred to the 
office of Vice-Min. of the Imp. Household, where he succeeded Count Hiji- 
kata in the Ministry ’98; widow in ’05; resigned the Ministry in \0. 
Add. Mejiro, near Tokyo. 

Tanaka, Sholm , D. Sc. (Japan), b. in Awaji ’62 ; studied acoustics at 
Berlin, ’84-98, and received a reward from the Kaiser for his invention 
of a wind instrument while studying at Berlin; is on consulting engineer 
of tho Imp. Railways and is also doing researches on Western and 
Japanese musics to improve the latter. Add. Tsukishima, Tokyo- 

Tanaka, Son, ex-Mg. Dir. of the Oriental Compressor Co., adopted son 
of Count Tanaka, ex-Minister of Imj). Household; was b. ’6t in Fuku- 
shima, brother of Sei Iwagami ; studied law and economics in France 
’91-00; lecturer at the Peers’ School ’01 ; was returned to the House from 
Kochi in ’02. Add. Motozono-clio, Kojimachi, Tokyo. 

Tanaka, Tsunenori, Man.-Dir. of Kirin Brewery Co., Imp. Theatre Co., 
etc.; was b. ’60 in Tokyo. Early entered the Bank of Japan and risen to 
be the chief of the Bureau of Supplies. Add. Naka-Rokubancho, Koj., T. 

Tanaka, Yosliio , Mem. House of Peers, Lord-in-Waiting, of the Kinkei 
Hall, and one of tho foremost botanists of the old school ; b. ’38 in 
Iida, Shinano ; Sen. Secretary of Agr. and Com., Senator ’93 ; Mem. of the 
Japan Academy (cor. British Royal Society) ; is also a great authority on 
agriculture, fishery and forestry ; and has always been connectedwith 
the Domestic Exhibitions. Add. Einsuke-cho, Kongo, Tokyo. 

Tanakadate, Aikitsu, I). Sc. (Japan), b. ’56 in Iwate-ken ; after grad, 
tho Col. of Science of tho Imp. Tokyo Univ. was sent to England and 
Germany to complete his studies in x>hysics. Appointed professor of 
physics 1891 and then member of the Committee of Earthquake Investiga- 
tion, of tho Imp. Gcod<tie commission, and of the Imperial Academy; 
Committee of Mil. Aviation since ’12. Was granted 2nd Class Rising Sun 
for his service about military baloon during the Russo-Japan War. Add. 
Yayoi-cho, Hongo, Tokyo. 

Tani, Knnihiko , Auditor of the Japan Hypothec Bank, Dir. of the 
Fuji Paper Mfg. Co.; was b. in Oita-ken in ’49 ; was once Per. Sec. to the 
Minister of Finance and held some other posts; was made Vice-Pres. of 
the Hypothec Bank on its organization, which he left ’01 to enter other 
business concerns. Add. Yarai-cho, Ushigome, Tokyo. 

Tashiro, Yo&kinori , M.D., Prof, in Med. Col. of Imp. Tokyo Univ.; 
b. ’06; grad, the Med. Col. in ’89; was given a chair at his alma 
mater ’92; lie established the Tashiro Hospital in ’95; was entrusted 
with the duties of the President of the Mitsui Charity Hospital opened 
in ’08. Add. Neribei-cho, Sliitaya, Tokyo. 

Tatsuma, Han-emon, millionaire sake brewer in Japan ; was b. 1877 at 
Narao, Hyogo-ken, the largest brewing centre in Japan, the family having 
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kept up the business for over two centuries ; owns about seven steamers, 
and is connected with various business undertakings. Add. Nishinomiya, 
Hyogo-ken. 

Tatsuno, Kingo , D.E. (Japan), b. ’56 at Karatsu, is a pioneer architect 
who has gone through a regular collegiate education, having grad, from 
the now defunct College of Engineering, studied in England ’80-83, and 
had charge of the building of the Bank of Japan, Parliament and other 
largo edifices. At present he practises his profession, and is a consulting 
architect to many important offices. Add. Shinsakacho, Akasaka, Tokyo. 

Terada, Yukichi , Principal of the Seika School and the Nihombashi 
Girls’ School, Manager of the Japan Athletic Association; b. ’53 in 
Tokyo; studied German and Mining in Kaisei Gakko as early as ’70; 
sent to Europe and America in ’89 ; appointed Councillor to the Edu. 
Dept. ; Secretary, and then School Inspector of that Dept. ; Pres, of the 
Tokyo Higher Commercial School ’02-01. Add. Iida-machi, Koj., Tokyo. 

Teragaki, Tzo, Vice-Adm. (retd, ox-Com. of the 3rd Squadron, b. ’57 
in Kanazawa Sub-Lieut, in ’82 ; Captain in ’99 ; and Rear Adm. in ’07 ; 
also served as Adjutant of the Yokosuka Adm., Com. of the Yoshino , 
Matsushima , and Aka pi, Chief Staff of the said Adm. in ’ll; Vice-Adm. 
and put on retired list in ’12. Add. Shimoshibuya, Tokyo. 

Terajima, Seiichiro , 2nd Count, wash. ’70 in Tokyo, eldest son of the late 
Count Terajima who in his days occupied chair of Foreign Office ; studied 
at Oxford and next at Paris, returning home in ’01 to be appointed Per. 
Secretary to Count Hayashi, then Foreign Minister ; was elected Mem. of 
House of Peers ’07 and ’ll. Add. Shirokane, Shiba, Tokyo. 

Terano, Seiirhi, Prof, of Shipbuilding at the Imp. Tokyo Univ. since 
’92, having graduated from it in ’90, and further studying in England 
’94-97. He was b. in ’67 in Nagoya. Add. Hisakata-machi, Koishikawa, 
Tokyo. 

Terao, Higashi, D. Sc. (Japan) ; Prof, in Col. of Science of the Imp. 
Tokyo Univ.; b. ’Slat Fukuoka; studied mathematics and astronomy in 
France, ’70-83; Dir. of the Gov. Observatory at Tokyo. Add. Kasliiwagi, 
Tokyo. 

Terao, Tout, ex-Prof. in the Imp. Tokyo Univ.; b. ’58 at Fukuoka ; 
connected with the Bench for some year after grad, from the Imp. Tokyo 
Univ., transferred to the Col. of Law of his alma mater, '91 ; studied at 
Brussels, ’92-95 to finish his study of international law, his special line; 
resigned his additional post as Councillor of the Foreign Office, June, ’05, 
on account of his being one of the pronounced “ Seven Univ. Jingoes.” 
Was legal Adv. to the S. Chinese Army T2. Add. Kikui-cho, Ushigome, 
Tokyo. 

Terasaki, itogyo. Prof. Fine Art Academy ; b. ’66 ; one of the most 
prominent artists of Japanese painting. Add. Sekiguchi-cho, Koishikawa, 
Tokyo. 

Tera-uchi, Mamkattt, Count (Vis. cr. ’07 Count ’ll), General, Mem- 
ber of Supreme Military Council and Coroan • Governor-General ; b. 
’52 Choshu ; Sub-Lieut. ’71 , was wounded in the right arm in the civil 
war of ’78 and its free use was permanently lost ; Maj. ’79 ; ordered to 
study in France, ’82, and on his return was given post at the Mil. Cad. 
School * Pot. Sec, to the War Min.; Vice-Dir. Toyama Mil. School, Dir. 
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Cav. School, Chief Staff Officer to the 1st Army. Div. ; Sectional Chief at 
the General Staff Board, etc; supervised transport affair in the Japan- 
China War and rewarded with 3rd Class Golden Kite ; Lieut .-Gen.. ’97 ; 
and appointed Inspector General of Military Education, transferred to be 
Vice-Chief of the General Staff; appointed War Min. ’02 in the Katsura 
Cabinet, and resigned it in ’ll. He was granted G.C.V.O. by the late 
King Edward. Gov.-Gen. of Chosen since ’ll. Add. Seoul, Korea. 

Teshima, Seiichi, Pres., Higher Technical School, Tokyo ; b. ’57 in 
Kazusa ; studied in America, ’70-71* ; held various posts as Dir. Bureau of 
Dep’t of Edu. ; Chief Commissioner of Japan at the Chicago and St. Louis 
World’s Pairs. Add. Komagome, Kongo, Tokyo. 

Tochinai, Shojiro , Vice-Adm., Com. of 1st Squadron ; wash, in ’66 at 
Morioka ; Midshipman in 1882 ; was the Personal Secretary to the 
Minister ’01 08; Com. of the Training Squadron, chief of the Naval 
Affairs Bureau, etc. Com. of 1st Squadron in ’14. Add. Nagasaka, Azabu, 
Tokyo. 

Toda, IJjitomo, Count fcr. ’84, formery Daimyo of Ogaki) ; Grand 
Master of Ceremonies ; studied in America, ’71 76; Legation Councillor, 
’86; Env. Extr. and Min. Plenip. accredited to the Court of Vienna; 
removed to the Imp. Household Dep’t as Vice-Chief of the Board of 
Ceremonies ; was on suite of Prince Higashifusliimi in King George's 
Coronation. The Countess, grand aunt of Prince Iwakura, is a well-known 
figure in society. Add. Surugadai, Tokyo. 

Todzuka, Kavlai , Surgeon*Gen. (ret.) of the Navy, Director of the 
Todzuka Surgeon Hospital ; was b. ’51 in Ehime-ken ; appointed Normal 
2nd Assist. Surgeon ’81, and was finally promoted to the high rank in 
service, after having filled the posts of Head of the Naval Medical College, 
Chief Surgeon of the Yokosuka and Kuro A dm., Instructor in the Naval 
Staff Col., etc. Add. Minami-Sbinagawa, near Tokyo. 

Togo, IL ihachiro. Count (cr. ’07), Admiral of Fleet, O.M. (Br.), 1st 
Class Golden Kite and Grand Order of Chrysanthemum, Mem. of Supreme 
Mil. Council, hero of the memorable battle of the Japan Sea, Lord tutor 
to the Crown Prince ; was b. in ’47, a son of petty retainer of the Lord 
of Kagoshima. He commenced sailor’s career at 16 and at 21 first came 
under fire in fighting, with the late Enomoto’s Kwaiten. In ’71 he with 
13 young officers were sent to England for study, of whom ho is the only 
survivor, prosecuting studies till ’73, when ho returned home, on board 
the Hiyei just completed at an English yard. At the very threshold of 
the Japan-China War, he commanded tho cruiser Naniwa , and sank the 
Chinese transport Koivshinp , a British steamer flying tho British flag. On 
the return of peace Togo was promoted Bear- A dm. with the 4th Order of 
Golden Kite, and in ’00 he became Vice-Admiral with the command of 
Maizuru Admiralty ; was appointed Commandor-in-Chief of the Combined 
’Fleet on the eve of the outbreak of hostilities with Russia. On the destruc- 
tion of the surviving enemy's warships at Port Arthur, Togo, with his 
Admirals and Captains, returned to Tokyo by the express desire of His 
Majesty, arriving in Tokyo on Dec. 30th, ’04*, and again on Feb. 6th, ’05. He 
left Tokyo on board the flagship Miknm and with his fleet calmly waited 
at Chinhai Bay, Korea, the arrival of the Baltic fleet which, he practically 
annihilated in the historic Battle of Japan Sea fought on 27th 
Mfty, ’05. Togo was promoted full Admiral, June ’04 j app. Chief of Naval 
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Staff, ’05, and transferred to Mom. Sup. Council of War ’09; A dm. of Fleet 
in ’32. Attended King George’s Corona, tion on the suite of Prince Higashi- 
Fushimi. The Adm.’s wife is a daughter of the late Vise. Kaeda, Privy 
Councillor ; two sons and a daughter. Add. Kami-rokuban-cho, Tokyo. 

Tokonami, Takejiro, M.P., b. in Kagoshima ’63; graduated politics, Imp. 
Tokyo Univ. ’90 ; entered civil service at the Home Office, either at head 
office or local office in which he rose to be Governor of Tokuahima-kcn 
’01, to be transferred to Dir. Local Administrations, Homo Office in '03, 
and to the Vice Minister of Home Affairs in ’11-12; President of Imp. 
Govt. Klys. T3 ; now leader of Seiyukai. Add. Minami Kagacho, Yot., T. 

Tokudaiji, SanenoH, Prince (cr. 11). formerly courtier, ex-Grand Cham- 
berlain and Keeper of the Privy Seal ; was b. ’39 at Kyoto. Has had an 
unvaried career, and was connected with the Imperial Household from 
the inauguration of theImp.Gov.; at ono time as Min. of tho House- 
hold, but principally as the Grand Chamberlain which post he resigned 
soon after the death of the late Emperor. Was granted Grand Order and 
Grand Cordon of Chrysanthemum for his service during the Russo-Japan 
War. The Prince is an older brothr to Marquis Saionji and Baron Sumi- 
tomo. Add. Sendagaya, Tokyo. 

Tokugawa, Tyesato, Princo (cr. ’81), President of the House of Peers, 
since 1903; was b. ’63 at Tokyo; is a third son of Yoriyoshi Tokugawa, 
tho Tayasu branch of the Tokugawa, and was adopted as heir in ’68 by 
the last of the Tokugawa Shoguns, himself an adopted heir, on the very 
next year of the surrender of Regency to tho Imp. Court. Studied in 
England, ’73 77. Toured abroad TO, the Princess is a sister of the late 
Prince Konoye. Add. Senda-gaya, near Tokyo. 

Tokugawa, Kanfnori , Marquis, head of the clan of Mito, one of the 
three House of Tokugawa which was founded by Yorifusa, 11th son of 
Iyeyasu, the fief of 350,000 kolnt. The Marquis was b. ’86. Add. Komme, 
Honjo, Tokyo. 

Tokugawa, liairin , Marquis, formerly one of the three great Houses 
of Tokugawa which enjoyed at Kishu the fief of 555,000 koku ; founded by 
Yorinobu, 10th son of Iyeyasu. The Marquis, brother of Prince Toku- 
gawa lyesato and 5th son of Tayasu branch of Tokugawa, was b. ’72 ; 
Studied for several years in England, and has founded the Nanki Library. 
Add. Iigura, Azabu, Tokyo. 

Tokutomi, Iichiro , Journalist, chief editor and proprietor of the 
Kohimin Shimbun, Crown Mem. House of Peers fnom. ’ll); wash. ’63, 
at Kumamoto ; edu. at the Doshisha, Kyoto ; published about ’86 “ The 
Future Japan,” which is a lucid exposition of democratic ideas ; issued ’87 
a monthly magazine entitled “ The Friend of the Nation,” subsequently 
discontinued, starting in ’90 the “ Kokumin ” (Nation), a daily paper. Also 
ran an English monthly the “ Far East ” for some years ; occupied a high 
post in the Home Office at the time of the Matsukata-Okuma Cabinet '97. 
As the organ of the Katsura Minstry, his paper was made a target of fierce 
denunciation at the time of the Peace Treaty and of the “constitution 
in danger agitation,” He wrote many books, among which the “ Life of 
Yosliida Sho-in ” may be mentioned. He visited Europe and America in 
*96. Add. Aoyama, Tokyo. 

Tokutomi, Ktnjiro , (Pen-name “ Rokwa ”), younger brother of the above, 
was long on the staff of the Kokumin. Wrote ’99 “ Nainiko,” a highly 
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popular novel intended to depict collisions between old and modern ideas 
of Japan and translated into English and other languages; “ Omoideno- 
ki,” Somewhat autobiographical; “ Kuroshiwo,” (Black Current), incom- 
plete and of socialislic tendency ; “Yadorigi,” a real story written by a 
retired officer and touched up by the novelist; “ Mimizu no Tawagoto ” 
(Fantasies of the Earthworm) in ’13. He undertook pilgrimage to 
Jerusalem and to Tolstoy in ’00, and issued a 4-page fortnightly as his 
organ. Add. Kasuya, near Tokyo. 

Tomatsu, il Iapotaru, Baron (cr. ’07), Crown Mem. House of Peers, ex- 
Payinaster-Gen., Army (ret. ’09) ; was b. ’47 in Wakayama; took part in 
the expedition of Clioshu by the Tokugawa ; studied for a short while at 
Kobe and Tokyo, but soon returned homo and took to farming ; a local 
school inspector ’75, then an official of industrial section of Wakayama 
Kencho ; clerk of Military Store Headquarters at Kobe in the Civil War 
’77, and has since been connected with the supply branch of the Army, 
ultimately rising to the top of the service. Was granted 2nd Class Golden 
Kite (war honour.) Add. Aoyama Harajuku, Tokyo. 

Tomi-i, Mas'i-akirn, D.C.L. (Japan), Mem. House of Peers; b. ’58 at 
Kyoto ; grad. Lyon Univ., France ’83; Frof. of the College ef Law of the 
Imp. Tokyo Univ. since ’85. Add. Iida-machi, Kojimachi, Tokyo. 

Tomita, Tetsunosuke , Crown Mem, House of Peers ; was b. ’35 at 
Sendai ; studied at a school in New Brunswick before the Restoration ; 
was appointed Vice-Consul at New York in ’73 ; afterwards Secretary to 
the Legation at London ; Secretary of the Finance Dep't ’81 ; Vice-Gov. of 
the Bank of Japan ’83, and promoted to its Gov. ’87, which he resigned 
in ’89; Governor of Tokyo Prefecture ’91 93. Add. Omon-clio, Koishi- 
kawa, Tokyo. 

Tomizu, Niroto , ex-M.P. (Seiyukai), D.C.L. (Japan); b ; ’61 at Kana- 
zawa ; studied law in England and Germany ’89-94 ; was one of the most 
pronounced of the “ Seven University Jingoes,” and surprised the public 
by bis daring expositions of the situation and his compulsory resignation 
occasioned the resignation of President Yamakawa, next the famous 
strike of the Faculty, and finally resignation of the Min. of Education. 
The agitation was finally settled by the reinstallment of the Prof, to his 
former Seat. Add. Iida-machi, Kojimachi, Tokyo. 

Toshima, Toro, Lieut.-Gen. fret.), ex-inspector of Heavy Artillery, Mil. 
Education Board ; was b. ’52 in Hiroshima-ken ; Sub-Lieut, of Art. in ’79 ; 
further studied at the Artillery and Engineering School ; Com. of the 
Tokyo Bay Forts in ’02 and in the attack of Port Arthur he had charge 
of siege batteries as Maj.-Gen. ; Lieut.-Gen. in ’08 ; Mayor of Hiroshima in 
*14. Add. Rokken-cho, Aoyama, Tokyo. 

Toyama, MU sum. Political boss, ex-Pres. of the Gen-yo-sha (a political 
club) ; was b. ’55 in Fukuoka-ken ; was thrown in prison for having sided 
with the rebels in the civil war of ’77. On his release he played active 
part in democratic movement as wire-puller, but has lately stood aloof 
from politics. Is a great friend of the Chinese reform agitators. Add. 
Reinanzaka, Akasaka, Tokyo. • 

Toyokawa, Ryohei, b. ’52 in Tosa, and since bis grad, from the Keio- 
gijuku, has been connected with the Mitsubishi with whom he is related 
by blood. Has had charge of the Mitsubishi Banking Dep’t, and resigned 
it in 1912 ; a prominent figure in business oircle of Tokyo. Add. Suidoeho 
Ushigome, Tokyo. 
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Tsuboi, Kumazo , D. Lit. (Japan), Professor of the Imp. Tokyo. Univ. 
(Lit. Col.) ; was born in 1858 at Osaka ; grad, from Lit. of the Univ., and 
was sent by Govt, to Europe for study ; Prof, at his alma mater in ’91; 
and the Dean of Col. Add. Yayoicho, Hongo, Tokyo. 

Tsubono, Heitaro, ex-Dir. Tokyo Higher Commercial School; b. ’59 
in Yam agu chi-ken ; grad. Col. Law, Imperial Tokyo Univ. ’85; was in the 
consular and postal services till ’98; banker till ’01, Dir. of the Kobe Com- 
mercial School and next Mayor of the City till ’06 ; Dir. Yamaguchi 
Higher Com. School till ’ll, when he was transferred to Tokyo Higher 
Commercial School, relieved in ’14. Add. Hayashicho, Koish., Tokyo. 

Tsubouchi, Yuzo, I). Litt. (Japan), author and a man of letters ; b. 
’59 in Aiclii-kon; is connected with the Waseda Univ. from its inception, 
’82 ; he having grad, that year Col. Lit. of the now Imp. Tokyo Univ.; is 
more widely known in public as the pioneer novelist of modern education; 
is the foremost Shakespearean scholar of Japan and translated several of 
his plays ; has also written several dramas and works on ethics; organized 
in ’ll the Literature and Drama Society but dissolved it in T3. Add. 
Okubo, near Tokyo. 

Tsuboya, Zenshiro , Dir. of Hakubunkan, Mem. Tokyo City Council, 
journalist and travellers; b. ’62 in Eohigo; grad, from Waseda ’88, and 
connected with the Firm over since; toured through Europe ’10; has 
written a number of works on travel, etc. Add. Ushigome, Tokyo. 

Tsuchiko, Kinshiro , Pres, of the Yokohama Fire and Transport 
Insurance Co.; b. ’63 at Mino, grad. Imp. Tokyo Univ. ’85; studied for 
several years in America and England, and went through practical side of 
banking business as an oxtra-employo of a certain bank in America ; 
entered the Yokohama Specie Bank about ’90 and held post of junior 
agent at its London Branch ; entered the present Co., ’96. Add. Yurni- 
eho, Hongo, Tokyo. 

Tsuchiya, Kokin , Kcar-Adm., Com., of the 3rd Squadron; was b. in 
Okazaki in 1865, eldest son of Gen. Baron Tsuchiya; Midshipman ’86, 
Commander ’00, Captain ’05, Kear-Adm. and Com. of Maizuru Torpedo 
Corps ’ll, Coui. of the Kure Adm. Squadron ’12-14. Add. Okubo, Tokyo. 

Tsuchiya, il litmharu, Baron (cr. ’07), Gen. (ret.), b. in ’5i in Aichi-ken; 
early entered Military service and app. Sub-Lieut, in ’72; took part in 
Japan-China War as Staff Officer of Headquarters, and also Com. of 11th 
Army Div. in the Kusso-Japaneso War and wounded at Port Arthur; 
rewarded with 1st Order of Rising Sun and 2nd Order of Golden Kite. 
Add. Okubo near Tokyo. 

Tsuchiya, Tamotni , Vice-Adm., ex-Chief of the Naval Personnel 
Bureau ; was b. in Tokyo-ft\ ’50 ; appointed Sub-Lieut, in ’85 ; Mem. of the 
1st Section of the Naval Staff Board and the Bureau for Naval Affairs ; 
Rear-Adm. ’07; Com. of Ominato Station ’12. Add. Dote-Samban-cho, 
Kojimachi, Tokyo. 

Tsuda, Umeko, lady educationist and proprietor of the Girls’ English 
School founded by herself in Tokyo ; b. ’65 at Tokyo ; daughter of the late 
Tsuda Sen, an agriculturist ; was among the first batch of girls sent ’71 to 
U.S.A. for study by the Imp. Gov., stayed there till ’82, and on returning 
home was appointed teacher in the Peeress School and lecturer in the 
Women’s Higher Normal School j Has frequently visited America. Add. 
Golian*cho, Kojimachi, Tokyo, 
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Tsuji, Shinji, Baron (or. ’08), Mem. House of Peers, Pres., Education 
Society; b. was ’42 in Shinauo ; from ’6(5 till he retired in ’96 as Vice- 
Minister ; he was once in the service of Education Depar’t. Add. Yumi- 
cho, Hongo, Tokyo. 

Tsujimura, Kusuzo , Paymaster-Gen. (ret.) ex-Dir. of Account and Sup- 
ply Bureau, Army; b. in ’65 in Kochi; graduated with honour from the 
Military Paymasters’ School in ’93 ; was Paymaster to the Guards’ 
Division and instructor of the Paymaster School before he was trans- 
ferred to the central Office in ’02 ; subsequently appointed Pres, of the 
Paymasters’ Sch., Chief Paymaster of the 10th Army Division, Garrison 
of Liaotung, Guards’ Division, etc. ; reserve list in T4, Add. Iehigaya 
Nakano-cho, Ushigome, Tokyo. 

Tsukahara, Osamu , journalist and novelist, b. ’48 as Tokyo; was con- 
nected with the Nichi Nichi from : 78, but now on the Tokyo Nichi Niohi ; 
is reputed as one of the foremost writers of romance. Add. Kioi-cho, 
Kojimaehi, Tokyo. 

Tsukamoto, Katsu-yoslii , Baron, Lieut.-Gen. (ret.), b. ’47 in Gifu ; Sub- 
Lieut. ’72, has subsequently served as Beg. Com., Dir. Military Coll., Chief 
of Staff, 9th Division and took part in ’94-95 and ’04-05 Wars and won 
2nd class Golden Kite. Add. Kanagawa. 

Tsukamoto, Y,; sushi, Prof, of Architecture, Imp. Tokyo Univ., b. ’69 
in Kyoto ; grad, in ’93 from University of which ho was appointed 
lecturer ; furthur studied in England, Germany and France ’99-U2 ; Prof, 
at the alma mater on his return. Add. Hisakata, Koishikawa, Tokyo. 

Tsukuda, Ichiyo , Dir. of the South Manchuria Ely. (app. 1913), ex- 
Vice-Pres. of the Yokohama Specie Bank ; was b. ’63 in Ehime-ken ; 
grad. Law at the Imp. Tokyo Univ. in ’90, and subsequently entered tho 
I’inance Dept, in which he served as Secretary, Chief of Customs House, 
etc. ; Adv. to Yuan Shihkai ’03-06. Add. Takagicho, Aoyama, Tokyo. 

Tsukui, Shiperu , Dir. of Stock and Shares Bureau, Bank of Japan; 
was b. 1869 in Hyogo-ken ; grad, from Imperial Tokyo Univ. (Law), 1893, 
and for some year practised law. Add. Iehigaya Kaga-cho, Ushigome, 
Tokyo. 

Tsumagi, Uai-o , Dr. Eng., ex-Dir.-Gcn. Construction Bureau, Finance 
Dep’t, Vice-President of Japan Architecture Society; was b. in Tokyo ; 
studied architecture ’78-82 at the Engineering Col., Tokyo, then at Cornell 
Univ., U.S.A. class ’84 ; architect to Home Office ’80 ; sent to Germany to 
investigate his speciality ’86-90, to resume duty at the Home Office on 
returning home ; transferred to the Treasury ’96 to take charge of con- 
stuction affairs (resign in ’13) ; dispatched to Europe and America in ’01 ; 
built the Yokohama Specie Bank (plan of which won gold medal at the 
Brussels World’s Fair), Tokyo City Office, Tokyo Chamber of Commerce 
and many others. Add. Dai-machi, Akasaka, Tokyo. 

Tsuruta, Teijiro , Surg.-Gen., Chief Surg. of 1st Division; b. ’65 in 
Tokyo ; Surg.-Sub-Lt. ’90. Surg.-Col. ’05, Surg.-Gen. TO ; President of Red 
Cross Hospital of Japan TO-14 ; present post since ’14; holder of 4th 
Golden Kite. Add. Sendagaya, Tokyo. 

Tsutsui, Chitama, M.D., Dir. of Okayama Medical College and 
Hospital of Okayama Prefecture; b. ’63 in Miyc-ken; graduated from 
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Med. Callage, Imp. Tokyo Univ. in ’90 and appointed Prof, of Chiba Med. 
College the same year ; Dir. of Hospital of Chiba Prefecture for ’23 years; 
transferred to Okayama in T3 ; while in Chiba he proceded to Germany 
for study and became M.D. in ’08. Add, Okayama. 

Tsutsuki, Kcirokiu Baron (cr. ’08), Privy Councillor since ’07 ; wa,s b. 
*62 at Tokyo ; studied in Germany ’82-85, after grad, from the Imperial 
Tokyo University ; appointed Sec. of Legation and Per. Sec. to the 
Foreign Min., ’70 ; travelled abroad ’89 on the suite of Prince Yamagata, 
entered the Home Office in which lie subsequently appointed Dir. of 
Public Works Bureau, ’94; again travelled with Prince Yamagata when 
the latter was dispatched to Moscow to attend the Tsar Nicholas’ corona- 
tion ceremony; Vice-Min. of Edu., ’07; Env. Extr. Min. Plen. unttached 
’98 ; Vice-Min. of Foreign Affairs ’99 under the late Vis. Aoki, but left it 
owing to some disagreement of views with his chief. Was on the suite of 
the late Prince lto when he visited Europe, ’01-02. Appointed as Special 
Amb. to attend The Hague Peace Conference of ’07 ; was created Baron 
for the service; is a son-in-law of Marquis Inonye. Add. Mamiana, 
Azabu, Tokyo. 

Uchida, Kali chi, Dir. Civil Affairs, Formosa (app. Aug. ’10); b, ’66 in 
Tokyo ; graduated Law, Imperial Tokyo Univ. ’91, after which he entered 
the Department of Communications in which ho held post of Dir. of 
Shipping Bureau till TO. Add. Taipeh, Formosa. 

Uchida, Sadatsuchi , Minister in Sweden sinco ’ll; was b. ’65 at 
Kokura ; appointed attach^ in ’89 ; eleve Consul at Shanghai in ’90 ; 
transferred to Seoul iu ’93, Consul-General in ’02 ; Min. and Con-General - 
in Brazil in ’07; decorated with 3rd Class Bising Sun with grant of 
money in ’06 fdr his service during the Russo-Japan War. Grad. Law, 
Tokyo Imp. Univ. in ’89. Add. Jap. Legation, Sweden. 

Uchida, Yasuya , Viscount (Baron ’07, Vis. ’ll), ex-Minister of Foreign 
Affairs ; was b. ’65 in lCumamoto-ken ; was attache of the Legation at 
Washington ’87; Per. Sec. to the Min. of Agr. Com. (C’t Mutsu), ’90, held 
a similar post at the Foreign Office when his chief was transferred to it; 
Sec. of Legation at London ’93 ; transferred to a similar post at Peking 
’95-98; Dir. of Political Bureau, to be promoted Vice-Min. of Foreign 
Affairs ’00 and removed to the Legation at Peking, ’01-06 ; nominated 
Amb. at Vienna in Feb. ’07 ; Amb. to U.S.A. ’09 and to the Minister in 
’ll, resigned in T2. Mrs. Uchida is a daughter of Mr. Dogura, a million- 
aire of Yauiato, and was edu. at Vassar Col., U.S.A. Add. Okubo, Tokyo. 

Uchimura, Kanzo , Christian teacher and essayist; was b. ’61 in 
Saitama ; grad. Sapporo Agr. Col. ’81 ; clerk at the Dep’t of Agr. and 
Commerce, studied at Amehest Univ. ’83-88 ; instructor at the Higher 
School, Tokyo, and by his refusal to bow before the Emperor’s portrait 
from religious scruple he had to resign ; has subsequently devoted himself 
to journalism, educationist and non-Sectarin Christian teacher, and is 
publishing one religious monthly. Wrote “ How I became a Christian ” 
and others. Add. Tsunohazu, near Tokyo. 

Uchimura, Tatmjiro , Mech. E., Mem., A.S.R.E., leading Patent So- 
licitor ; was b. ’67 in Tokyo ; grad, from the Tokyo Higher Technical 
College in ’90 and was examiner of the Gov’t Patent Bureau till ’06, 
when he resigned to beeomo chief expert of the Imp. Refrigerating Co., 
travelled through Europe and America to inspect cold storage business in 
*07 ; is the first introducer and erector of cold storage and refrigerating 
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plant in Japan, and has also done much for Japanese fishery by applying 
Western mode and systems. Ho is Director of the Industrial-Improve- 
ment Association and of the Imperial Inventional Association. Add. 
Yariya-cho, Ginza, Tokyo. 

Uchiyama, Kojiro, Lieut.-Gen., Chief Aide-de-Camp to his Majesty 
since 1912, was b. ’59 in Tottori ; Sub-Lieut. (Art.) '70; attached to the 
Legations in Kussia and Prance; rewarded with 4th Class Golden Kite 
in the Japan-China War, and was Com. Art. Corps attached to the 2nd 
Army during Russo-Japan War. He was transferred on return of peace 
to attache to Japanese Legation at St. Petersburg where he remained till 
’07; Commander of Yura Fort ’08 and of 15th Division (Toyohashi) and 
12th (Kokura) later. Add. Harajuku, Sendagaya, Tokyo. 

Ukita, Kazutami, D.C.L. (Japan), historian and educationalist, Prof. 
Waseda Univ., Chief Editor of the Taiyo (monthly magazine published 
by the Hakubunkan); was b. ’60 in Kumamoto ; studied English under 
Capt. Janes of U.S.A. engaged by the Lord of the Fief and was converted 
into a Christian ; entered the Doshisha ’76 and grad, it ’79 was for some 
while engaged in religious work and journal; Prof, at his alma mater ; 
entered Yale ’92 and studied philosophy and politics ; was again Prof, at 
the Doshisha and next at present institution ’97. Add. Zoshigaya, near 
Tokyo. 

Umezawa, Michiharu , Lieut.-Gen., Commander of the 6th Division 
(Kumamoto); was b. ’53 in Miyagi-ken ; Sub-Lieut. ’72 ; Colonel in ’99 ; 
Maj.-Gen. in ’05 and to the present rank of Lieut.-Gen. in ’ll ; took part 
both in the China-Japan and Russo-Japan wars in which gallant feat at 
Penchihu, in the battle of Mukden was highly reputed. Attended James- 
town Exhibition, U.S.A. in ’08. Add. 6th Division, Kumamoto. 

TJnino, Shomin, Metal carver, pen name “ Hoshu,” Prof, of the Tokyo 
Fine Art Academy, Mem. of Fine Art Committee, Art Member of the 
Imperial Household ; b. ’44 in Ibaraki-ken ; since ’97 several times has 
been awarded medals (gold 25, silver ’46, copper ’64) in various domestic and 
foreign Exhibitions; appointed Ass.-Prof. of Tokyo Fine Art Academy 
*01, full Prof. Academy ’94. Add. Bambacho, Honjo, Tokyo. 

Uno, Hogara , Doctor and Prop, of the Rakuzando Hospital for skin 
diseases; was b. in Shidzuoka in ’50; grad. Medicine at the Imp. Tokyo 
Univ. in ’76; Assist. -Prof, in the Col. in ’81, and subsequently appointed 
Vice-Pres. of University Hospital ; was sent to Germany in ’89 for study. 
Resigned the chair in ’01 to establish the hospital. Add. Yumiclio, 
Kongo, Tokyo. 

Uryu, Shin, Dir. of the Kirin Beer Brewing Co., Auditor of the Tokyo 
Warehouse Co., etc.; was b. ’53 in Fukui-ken ; first studied English at 
Nagasaki and then at Tokyo in ’67 ; was on suite of late Ambassador, 
Prince Iwakura ; was made to stay in Europe ’72-75 to be made an official 
of the Railway Bureau on returning Rome ; resigned it in ’77; got into the 
service of the Mitsubishi firm. Add. Kami-rokuban-clio, ICojimachi, Tokyo. 

Uryu, Sotokichi , Baron (cr. ’07), Admiral ret.), holder of 2nd G. K.; b. 
*64 at Kanazawa ; entered the Navy early and was dispatched to Anna- 
polis, to complete study ; Cap., ’91 ; naval attache at the French Legation 
till ’96; appointed Commander of the Akiimshima. Fit# to, Yashima and 
others ; Rear-Adm. ’00 with a post at the Naval Staff Board ; on the out- 
break of the Japan-Russia War, commanded a detachment and sank the 
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Yaryag and Koreetz at Ninsen on Feb. 9th ; took part in the battle of Aug. 
14th (off Shantung) and in that of the Japan Sea, meanwhile promoted 
Vice-Adm. and appointed Commander of Takeshi ki, and next Sasebo, of 
which he was relieved in ’09 and made Member of the Admirals’ Council. 
Com’der Yokosuka Admiralty ’09-12. ; full Adm. and placed on retired list 
in Dec. ’12. He and his wife, who was educated in America, attended the 
Annapolis anniversary function in ’o9. Add. Nippori, near Tokyo. 

Usagawa, Kazumasa , Baron (cr. ’07), Lieut.-Gen. (retired), ex-Pres. of 
Oriental Development Co., Seoul (19( 8-13); was b. ’49 in Yawaguchi ; 4th 
son of T. Fujimura and adopted hy K. Usagawa of the clan ; Lieut. ’89, 
staff officer to the 1st Army in the Japan-China War which gained him 
the 4th Class Golden Kite ; ‘Major-Gen. ’01, T ieut.-Gen. ’OG. Add. Seoul. 

Usami, Shofu , Dir. Internal Affairs, Korean Residency Gen., was b. ’69 
in Yamagata ; grad. Law Imp. Univ., Tokyo, class ’96 ; was in the service 
of the Home Office at provinces and the head office, appointed Gov. of 
Toyama in ’80; transferred to the Residency-Gen. ’00. Add. Seoul, Korea. 

Utsunomiya, Taro, Lieut.-Gen,, Com. of the 7th Division; b. in Saga 
’61 ; Sub-Lieut, of Infantry in ’85; Col. ’05 and Major-Gen. in ’09. Was 
once attached to the Japanese Legation in London ’04, Dep’tal Chief of 
the General Staff. Add. Asaliigawa. 

Ushijima, Kinji, potato planter, l’res. of Japanese Association at San 
Francisco ; b. ’65 at Kurume ; studied at the Keiogijuku ; went over to U. 
S.A. and began potato plantation, from which he made a fortune; is 
reputed as “ Potato King ” along Pacific coast. Add. Barclay, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., U. S. A. 

Ueda, Bin , man of letters and Prof, at the Lit., Col., Imp. Univ., 
Kyoto ; was b. ’74 in Shidzuoka ; grad, the English Lit. Course in the Imp. 
Tokyo Univ. in ’97 ; Prof, in the Tokyo Higher Normal Sohool in ’99, to 
be transferred to the present post in ’09 ; is an authority on English 
Literature. Undertook a tour through Europe in ’08-09. Add. Imperial 
Univ , Kyoto. 

Ueda, Mannen, Philologist, Dean and Prof. Lit. Col., Imp. Tokyo 
Univ.; was b. ’67 in Aichi-ken ; grad. Lit. Col. of the Univ. in ’88 ; sent to 
France and Germany to prosecute further study ; was once appointed act- 
ing Dir. of the Tokyo Foreign Language School ; Councillor and Bureau 
Chief of the Educational Dep’t. Add. Muko-Yanagiwara, Asakusa, Tokyo. 

Ueda, Yvtaku, Baron (cr. ’07), General (ret.), ex-Commander of Korean 
Garrison ; was b. 1850 in Tokushima ; Captain ’72, chief staff of the 5th 
Division in the Japan-China war ; Maj.-Gen. ’97, and Dir. of Staff Col., 
Lieut.-Gen. ’02; Chief of the Staff at the Military Inspection Board, full 
Gen. in *12 ; took part in *04-5 war as Com. of 5th Division ; Com. of 7th 
Division ’07; Com. of Guards Div. ’09-11, placed on retired list in *12. 
Add. Yoyohata near Tokyo. 

Uyehara, Yusaku. Baron (cr. ’97), General, Chief of Mib Education 
Board, ex-Minister of War (’J2-13); b. ’56 in Hyuga ; Sub-Lieut. (Eng.) *79; 
was ordered to study in France ’89 ; staff officer to the 1st Army in the 
Japan-China War which gained him 4th Class Golden Kite ; attended the 
coronation ceremony of the Tsar and also The Hague Peace Conference ; 
chief staff to Marshal Nozu in the Russo-Japan War ; appointed Com. of 
7th Division ’08; Chief, Mil. Education T4. Add. War Office. 
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Uyemura, Ch^zaluro, Mng.-Dir. Japan Beer Brewery Co., eto.; was b. 
.1862 in Tokyo ; was for some years an official of the Departments of Agr. 
and Com. and of Communications. Add. Aoyama Minami-cho, Tokyo. 

Uyemura, Mamhita , a noted Christian preacher and Prof, at the Meiji 
Gaku-in, pastor of the Fujimicho Church ; was b. 1859 in Tokyo; is one of 
llie prominent Christians brought up by the late Dr. Niijima. Add. 
Nakarokuban-cho, Tokyo. 

Uzawa, Some i , D.C.L. (Japan), barrister, ex-M.P. (Seiyukai) ; b. *72 in 
Chiba : where his precocious ability attracted wide attention ; grad. Law, 
Imp. Univ., Tokyo, class 99, and has been practising since then, being 
reputed as an expert in criminal cases. Add. Tsukiji, Tokyo. 

Wada, hi aku, painter of Western style, Prof, in the Tokyo Fine Art 
Acad., was b. ’74 in Kagoshima-ken ; grad, from the Academy in ’96 and 
after having served as Assist.-Prof. at his alma mater for some years he 
was sent to France where he studied under Raphael Collin ; is a Mem. of 
the hanging Committee of the Imp. Art. Society. Add. Kasumi-clio, 
Azabu, Tokyo. 

Wada, Ilikojiro, Crown Mem. House of Peers (’ll), was b. ’59 in 
B iroshima -ken ; took active part in the democratic movement under Count 
Itagaki about 18 HO; visited Europe and America, ’89-90; member of the 
former Nationalist Association ; appointed Dir., Agr. Bureau, Dept., Agr. 
and Com., transferred to the Com. and Ind. Bureau, and then raised to be 
Vice-Minister; the Chief Commissioner of the Grand Exhibition ’08; 
resigned in ’ll. Add. Kobiki-cho, Kyobashi, Tokyo. 

Wada, Toyoji , Man. Dir. of the Fuji Spinning Co., eldest son of Kun- 
roku Wada, was b. ’61 in Oita- ken; proceeded to America as Agent of 
the Kai Shoten about ’99 and returned home about five years later; entered 
the Mitsui Bussan Kaisha, and Kanegafuchi Spinning Co., which was 
started in ’96. Add. Mukojima, Hon jo, Tokyo. 

Wada, Tsunasliiroj Dr. S. (Japan), Mng. of Association of Mine- 
Owners in Japan; was b. in 1858 at Wakasa, and first studied at the 
Kaiseiko, pioneer of the present Imp. Univ., Tokyo, where he became 
interested in geology of which he is a Nestor in Japan. He was jiext 
appointed assist. Prof, at the University; transferred to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Commerce in which he rose as Director of Mining 
Bureau and President of the Imperial Steel-works when it was started 
in 1595. Add. Yakojimae, Ushigome, Tokyo. 

Wadagaki, Kenzo , Economist, D.C.L. (Japan), noted English scholar 
and Prof essor at the Imperial Tokyo University, Principal of Japan Girls’ 
Commercial School, etc.; was b. ’60 in Hyogo-ken ; grad. Lit. Col. of the 
Univ. in ’80 ; further studied Political Economy at Cambridge, England, 
in ’81; and afterward in Germany ; visited Europe 1912-13. Add. Kobinata 
Dai-machi, Koishikawa, Tokyo. 

Wakatsuki, Reijiro, Minister of Finance, was b. ’66 in Shimane, grad. 
Law of the Imp. Univ., ’92; was appointed Councillor of the Treasury 
soon after graduation, where he rapidly rose and was appointed to be 
made a Bureau Dir. ’03, and then to be the Financial Agent in London in 
*06 i recalled home and appointed for the second time Vice-Minister of 
Finance ’08 and resigned in ’ll ; Minister Dec. ’12— Feb. *13 and again a 
April ’14— . Add. Naka-rokuban-cho, Tokyo. 
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Watanabe, Chiali , ex-Minister of Imperial Household ; was b. ’43 at 
Suwa ; was cleric at a local office ’09 ; Secretary and then Governor at 
Kagoshima and others till about 1900 ; Gov. of Shiga then Hokkaido ’01 ; 
Vice-Min. of the Household \)2 ; Gov. of Kyoto \M-05 ; Treasurer of the 
Household ’05; Vice-Min. ’OS and Privy Councillor Minister of the House- 
hold ’10-14. Add. Takanawa, Tokyo. 

Watanabe, Ch'fuyn , Man. Dir. of the Franco- Japanese Bank (Tokyo 
Branch), ex-M.P., son of the Count (fol.), adopted as heir by his uncle. Vis- 
count Kunitake Watanabe, b. 70; grad, from Law, Imperial University 
(Tokyo) ’98 ; further educated in France, Germany and America ; Manager 
of Industrial Bank of Japan for some years ; then Man. Director of Nippon 
Seikosho and Hokkaido Colliery and Steamship Co.; was for a while pro- 
prietor and editor of a Tokyo daily. Add. Nishimachi, Azabu, Tokyo, 

Watanabe, Chihoru , Count (cr. Baron ’00, Vis. ’07, Count ’ll), Director 
of the Bank of Japan ; was b. in 1872 in ’Tokyo ; grad, from Coll. Litera- 
ture, Imp. Tokyo, University 1895, and succeeded in 1914 the title of his 
father. He has been connected with the Bank since his graduation, 
Add. Takanawa Minami-cho, Tokyo. 

Watanabe, Kaichi , Pres. Ishikawajima Shipbuilding & Eng. Co„ Dir, 
Keihan Elec. K’ly.; b. in Shinano ’53; grad, in ’83 Gov’t Eng. College ; 
conferred C.E. and B.S. by Glasgow Univ. which he finished in ’85, then 
studied practical side under Sir John Fowler and other noted British 
engineers ; elected member of Civil Eng’ing Society, London. Add, 
Omoto-cho, Akasaka, Tokyo 

Watanabe, Kunitake , Viscount (cr. ’95), ex-Minister of Finance; b. ’46, 
in Nagano-ken, was long connected with the Treasury till he rose to be 
the Vice-Min. ’89-92 and next to the principal post ’92-94; was tem- 
porarily transferred to the chair of Communications, but soon restored to 
the original chair of Finance which he left ’95 ; was Finance Min. in the 
late Prince Ito’s party Ministry in ’00, but the Ministerial rupture over 
the question of financial adjustment and the retrenchment insisted upon 
by the Viscount culminated in the miserable collapse of the Cabinet. The 
Viscount is a great votarist of the Buddhist doctrine of asceticism, and 
wrote a little work on Indian philosophy. Add. llommura-eho, Azabu, 
Tokyo. 

Watanabe, Ommu , M.P. (Seiyukai*, Dir. of Osaka Electric Lamp Co., 
etc., was b. iii 1859 in Khime ; educated at the Koiogijuku ; lias held the 
post of Councillor in the Foreign Office ; Mayor of Sasebo, etc. Add, 
Hirakawa-cho, Kojimachi, Tokyo. 

Watanabe, Senjiro , Mng.-Dir., Mitsui Bussan, b. ’58 in Tokyo, a son of 
a doctor ; studied commerce at Mr. Yano’s Commercial School (forerunner 
of present Higher Com. School) and the now defunct Mitsubishi Com. 
School ; entered the Mitsui Bussan ’79, to bo sent soon afterward to its 
London Branch, of which lie had charge for over 20 years till his return 
home ’02, to take post at the head office, and again London Director in ’07. 
Mrs, Watanabe is an English lady. Add. Mitsui Bussan, London. 

Watanabe, Watarii , Dean of Eng. Col., Imp. Univ., Tokyo; b. ’57 in 
Nagasaki ; studied metallurgy in the 17x117. (class 79) ; further studied at 
Freiburg, returning home in 75; had charge of Sado gold mine when it 
belonged to the Court, and then back to the alma mater. Add. SendagL 
Jlayashi-cho, Kongo, Tokyo. 
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Watase, Shozabnro , Ph. D., D. So. (Japan), Prof, of Zoology, College 
of Science, Imperial University of Tokyo ; grad. Imperial College of 
Agriculture Sapporo, 1884 ; studied Zoology at Imp. Univ. Tokyo, ’84-86 ; 
Johns Hopkins Univ. ’86-90; Clark Univ. ’90-92. Was Lecturer at the 
the University of Chicago, 1892-1900; travelled extensively in Amerioa, 
Europe and in Tropics. Add. 9 Minami-cho, Ushigome, Tokyo. 

Watase, Torajiro, elder brother of the above, was b. at Nuinazu ’60 j 
grad. Sapporo, Agr. Col. ’84. Was connected with educational work at 
Tokyo and in the provinces ; then started business as seed-grower and 
importer and exporter of agricultural instruments and requisites. Sat 
in the Municipal Council, in which he had charge of the Grand Exhibi- 
tion Section. Add. Tame-ike, Akasaka, Tokyo. 

Yagyu, Kazuyoshi , Pres, of the Formosan Bank, was b. in 1864 at 
Nagoya; grad, from Law, Imp. Tokyo Univ. 1891; secretary to the 
Treasury ’91-00; Yice-Pres. of the Formosan Bank 1900-12; present 
position 1912. Add. Taipeh, Formosa. 

Yamada, Chuzaburo , Lieut.-Gen. and Commander of the J4th Army 
Division since 1912; was b. 4th in 1857 in Kyoto; graduated from the 
Military Academy in 1875, Lieutenant 1882 Captain 1887, Major 1893; 
Colonel 1902 ; Major-General, 1905. He has been Principal of the Sendai 
Military Preparatory School, Commandor of the 11th Infantry Regiment, 
the 1st Infantry Regiment of the Body Guards, and of the 10th Infantry 
Brigade, President of the Toyama Gakko, etc. ; took part in the Russo- 
Japanese War as a Regimental Commander. Add. Utsunomiya, Tochigi- 
ken, 

Yamada, Eitaro , Mng. of the Iwakura Railway School, Councillor of 
Waseda Univ., Nisshin Life Insurance Co., Ltd., etc.; was b. in 1862 in 
Aichi-prefecture ; graduated from the Aichi Normal School ; and after- 
wards from the Tokyo Senmon Gakko (forerunner of the present Waseda 
Univ.) ; took to journalism ; entered business in 1892 and was connected 
with the Tokyo Electric Railway, the Narita Railway, and the Kinki 
Railway, the Nippon Railway Co., and Official Receiver of the Nippon 
when it was nationalized. Add. Shirokane Daimaclii, Tokyo. 

Yamada, Hikohachi , Yice-Admiral, Mem. of the Admirals Council 
since T2 ; was b. in Kagoshima ’55 ; began his career in the Navy when 
young, and was promoted to the Com. of the 1st Squad, in ’08 and the 
present post in Dec. T2. Was honoured with 3rd Class of Golden Kite. 
Add. Higashi-Goken-cho, Ushigome, Tokyo. 

Yamada, Naoya, Dr. Eng., Director of Mitsui Mining Firm and 
Hokkaido Colliery and S.S. Co. ; was b. in ’60 in Tokyo; graduated from 
Mining and Metallurgy at Imperial Tokyo Univ. ’85 ; Mining Superviser 
of Gov., before he entered the Mitsui. Add. Nakarokuban-elio, Tokyo. 

Yamada, Saburo , Prof, in the Law Col. of the Imp. Tokyo Univ,; 
b. '70 in Nara-ken ; first studied at the Tokyo Semmon Gakko (now 
Waseda Univ.) and after grad, from it entered special course and next 
the main course of the law Col. of the Imp. Tokyo Univ. which he finished 
in ’96. Further studied International Private Law at f^ie Univ, Hall and 
in Germany, England, etc. ’97-91, to he appointed Prof, at the Univ. on 
his return; is also Prof, in the Waseda Univ. and is editor of ft lft w 
magazine, 4<}d, Benten-<?ho ? Ushigome, Tofcyo, 
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Yamagata, Aritomo, Marshal, Prince (Count ’84, Marquis *95, Prince 
’07), Pres, of Privy Council, holder of Grand Cordon, O.M. (Br.), one of the 
elder statesmen; was b. ; 38 in Choshu, and took a distinguished part 
in the civil strife attending the Restoration ; appointed Major-Gen. and a 
junior Vice-Minister of War by the Imp. Government; Lieut.-Gen. ’72 
and the Minister of War ’73 ; was chief of Staff of the Army of Subjuga- 
tion commanded by the late H.I.IL Prince Arisugawa in the civil war 77. 
After having sat frequently in the chair of Chief of the General Staff and 
of War, circumstances obliged him to undertake various civil posts, chiefly 
connected with Home Affairs and Justice Department. Visited Europo 
and America ’88-89 to study the local self-government system and the 
constitution of civil corporations; commander of the 1st Army in the 
Japan-China War, but soon compelled by ill-health to return home. 
Attended the coronation ceremony of Tsar Nicholas ’96, and brought home 
Yamagata-Lobanow Convention in regard to Korea. Formed a Ministry 
’89-91, and had rather stormy time with the freedom-loving people’s 
representatives, and also in his second Ministry ’08-00. The Marshal’s 
political career outwardly ended with the second Premiership, but he still 
continues to wield potential power in active politics, for the late Prince 
Katsura was believed as the Prince’s successor in politics. On the 
outbreak of the Russo-Japan War he succeeded Marshal Oyama aB Chief 
of the General Staff, to be transferreded to the Presidency of Privy 
Council on the late Prince Ito’s departure for Korea as Resident-Gen. in 
’09. Add. Sekiguchi, Tokyo. 

Yamagata, Uaburo , Deputy-Res, Gen., Korea, ex-Minister of Com- 
munications, Crown Mem. House of Peers ; was b. ’67 in Choshu an adopted 
son and heir of Marshal Prince Yamagata, being a son of his sister. 
Studied in Prance ; held various subordinate posts in the Central Govern- 
ment and as Governor in several provinces ; Minister of Communications 
soon after the formation of the Saionji Ministry ; resigned the chair early 
’08 ; appointed to present post TO. Add. Seoul, Korea. 

Yamaguchi, Einosuke , D. Sc. (Japan), Director of the Imperial Archives 
and Mausolea ; was b. ’63 in Shimane-ken ; grad. Physics at the Science 
Col. of the Tokyo Univ. in ’84 ; Prof, in the First Higher Sch., and then 
in the Imp. Kyoto Univ. ’97 ; President of the Peers’ Sch. in ’05; trans- 
ferred to the present in ’07 Add. Iidamachi, Kojimaclii, Tokyo. 

Yamaguchi, Sogi, Dir. of the Bank of Japan, was l>. ’51 in Shimaneken. 
Had long served in the Financial Dep’t as Bureau Dir., and entered tho 
Nippon Ginko about twelve years ago. He is elder brother of Mr. 
Einosuke Yamaguchi. Add. Haraikata-maclii, Ushigome, Tokyo. 

Yamaji, Yakichi,a journalist, historian and essayist; wash. 1866 in 
Tokyo; has been on the staff of the Kokumin , to which ho is a regular 
contributor. Add. Nakashibuya, near Tokyo. 

Yamakawa, Gitaro , Prof, of Electric Engineering at the Imp. Univ., 
Tokyo since ’87 ; b. at Kawagoe in ’60 ; graduated electricity from the 
Gov. Engineering Col. in ’82 ; visited Europe for study ’96 -99 , has written 
several works on his speciality. Add. Sendagi-Hayaslii-cho, Hongo, Tokyo. 

Yamakawa, Kenjiro , D. Sc. (Japan), President of Imperial Tokyo Univ., 
Mem.. House of Peers ; b. ’64 at Aizu ; studied physics in Europe and 
America, was connected with the Tokyo Imp. Univ. after his return in 72 ; 
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ultimately rising to the President, resigned it '05 dissatisfied with inter- 
ference of executive authorities (v. “ Tomizu ”). Since ’06 he had charge 
of the Tech. Col. founded near Wakamatsu by Mr. Yasukawa, millionair 
coal-iu im r ; pnsent post T3 ; next year appointed to the same of Kyoto 
University as additional p st. Add. Uatsune-cho, Ivoishikawa, Tokyo. 

Yamakawa, Yuli, Director and General -Manager of the Yokohama 
Specie Bank ; b. ’55 in Jshikawa-ken ; an official of the Treasury ’70-78 ; 
entered the Specie Bank in ’80 and has continued in its service, having' 
had charge of the Kobe Branch and of London Branch at the time oi 
Russo- Japanese War. Add. Yokohama Specie Bank, Yokohama. 

Yamamoto, 0< vihei, Admiral (ret ), Count (or. Baron ’02, Count ’07), 
ex-Premicr, ex-Mem. of Supreme Mil. Council; b. ’52 in Satsuma and fought 
in the War of the Restoration on the Imperial side ; one of the prioneer 
graduates of the Naval Academy, class ’77 ; was on board a naval training 
vessel that visited America and then made a voyage round the world on 
board a German warship; promoted Lieut. ’80, and appointed Vice-Com- 
mander of the cruiser Amina ; was one of the commissioners sent to 
England ’85 to bring home the cruiser Naviwa built there; Commander 
of gunboat Amagi ’86 ; was dispatched to Europe and America in ’87 on 
suite of the then Vice-Minister of the Navy (Adm, Kabayama) ; Captain 
’90 and Commander of the Takao , and next that of the Takachiho. Ho was 
soon transferred to the Naval Office first as Personal Secretary to the 
Minister ; Director of a Bureau and was gazetted Rear-Admiral ’95 : Vice- 
Minister ’96, then Vice-Adm. and Minister from ’98 to Jan. ’08 ; full 
Admiral ’04, Dispatched to England and U.S.A. on suite of Prince 
Eushimi ’07 and was decorated with G.C.M.G. by King Edward ; formed 
Cabinet ’13-14 succeeding 3rd Katsura Ministry. The Naval Scandal 
involved his cabinet in gr^at difficulty and it fell in 1914. Add. Taka- 
nawa, Tokyo. 

Yamamoto, Jotaro, ex-Exocutive Dir. of the Mitsui Bussan, was b. in 
*67 in Fukui ; entered the service of the Company in ’82, and was attached 
to the Branch at Shanghai, where lie soon rose to its chief and remained 
till ’04, transferred to the head office in T2. Shimmaclii, Akasaka, Tokyo. 

Yamamoto, Kametaro , leading tea-exporter in Kobe, Pres, of Kobe 
Chamber of Commerce, etc., b. ’01 in Hyogo-ken; has dono much for promot- 
ing export trade of tea in the Kwansai district and this service has been 
recognized by the Government which has granted on him decorations. 
Sat at the International Congress of Com. at Washington, U.S.A. in ’99. 
Add. Kaigandori, Kobe. 

Yamamoto, Tatsuo , Mom. House of Peers, ex-Gov. of Hypothec Bank 
of Japan ; b. ’56 in Oita-ken ; connected with educational work from ’80 
to ’82 when ho entered the Mitsubishi Firm and was appointed a Director 
of the Yuson Kaisha, formed by amalgamation of the Mitsubishi with the 
rival company Kyodo ; entered in ’90 the Bank of Japan in which ho was 
appointed Dir. of Banking Bureau, to bo nominated Governor ’98; re- 
lieved of the post ’03 ; Gov. of Hypothec Bank of Japan M0; appointed to 
the Minister of Finance in M l, resigned in ’12; again Minister of Agr. 
and Com, ’13-14. Add. Kami-Niban-eho, Kojimachi, Tokyo. 

Yamanaka, Nobuyoshi, Baron, Lieut. -Gem. (ret.), ex-Commandor of 16th 
Army Division Kyoto; was b. ’52 at Yamaguchi ; Sub-Ljeutenant fa 
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71, Captain, in 73, Major in ’80, Lieut. -Colonel in ’98, Colonel in ’91- , 
Major-Gen. in ’99, Lieut.-Gen. in ’05 ; was a war d< id 2nd class Golden Kite 
and created a Peer in ’07 in consideration of his service in Russo-Japan 
war ; placed on ret. list in Dec. ’12. Add. Kyoto. 

Yamanaka, Ilhinosuke , Dir. Tokyo Card-Hoard, Fuji Paper Mill, etc.; 
was b, GO in Saitauia ; M.P. in the 1st Session, but has since kept aloof 
from politics. Add. Nakarokuban-eho, Kojiinachi, Tokyo, 

Yamane, Takesuke, Baron, Lieut.-Gen. (ret.), holder of 2nd Golden 
Kite ; b. ’53 at Yamaguchi; Sub-Lieutenant of Engineering in 77, Captain 
in ’84, Major in ’90, Colonel in ’95 and was appointed chief adjutant at 
6th and 12th Divisions, Major-Gen. ’00 and Commander of Sasebo Fort, 
Lieut.-Gen. in ’06 and Commander of Shimonosoki Fort, Baron in ’07, 
Com. 8th Div., in ’08 ; transferred to Commander of Guard Division, in 
’12, relieved and put on reserve list in Fob. ’15. Add. Aoyama, Minami- 
cho, Tokyo. 

Yamanouchi, Ichiji, Crown Mem. IIouso of Peers (nom. T4) and ex» 
Chief Sec. of Cabinet, was b. in Kagoshima in ’65 ; grad. Law (Imp, 
Tokyo Univ.) in ’88; Secretary and next Sectional Chief of the Police 
Bureau (Home Office), Governor of Aomori ’02-4, Dir. of the Rly Bureau 
’04-6, Vice-Pros, of the Imp. R’lys., and then Director of K’ly. Adm. 
Dept., ’09-12 ; Governor of Hokkaido T2. Add. Fujimicho, Azabu, Tokyo, 

Yamanouchi, Katsa-aki , Secretary and Ritualist at the Imperial 
Court; was b, ’51 in Tokyo; entered the service of the Foreign Office in 
73, but subsequently transferred to the Household Department where lie 
was attached to the Cookery and other Sections, and finally promoted to 
the present post. Add. Suido-cho, lvoishikawa, Tokyo. 

Yamanouchi, Masuji , Baron ( 07), Vice-Admiral (retired), Mem. Houso 
of Peers; b. ’60 in Hiroshima; entered the Naval Academy in 73; 
Midshipman in 79 ; Sub-Lieut. ’84 ; dispatched to France and Germany 
’81 to study naval arsenal affairs; on commission to bring home the 
Matsushima , built in France ’90; rewarded in ’92 for his invention of 
safety device of gun and gun-frame ; proceeded to England ’93-94 and 
again to England in Oct. of the latter year, returning home in July ’95 ; 
Naval Constructor-Commander ’97, and Captain ’9 ; Bear- Adm. ’02 ; his 
work in steel foundry affair and making of plug of Kure type was 
Officially appreciated in ’03 ; Chief of Construction Section, Kuro ’03 ; 
Vice-Adm. ’03; Commander of Kure Admiralty ’05-09; Pres, of the Japan 
Steel Works 1910-14. Add. Omori, near Tokyo. 

Yamanouchi, Toyokaye, Marquis, Capt. of Infanty (ret.) ; was b. in 
75 in the house which formerly held the fief of Tosa; graduated from 
the Military Cadet School in ’00 and has since been attached to the 
General Staff ; proceeded to France for study ’09 where he fell ill and 
returned home in TO. Married in ’03 Princess Sachiko, eldest daughter 
of Prince Fusliimi. Add. Yoyogi, near Tokyo. 

Yamao, Yozo , Viscount (cr. ’87), was b. ’37 in Yamaguchi, and was 
one of those young men who with late Prince Ito and Marquis Jnouye 
proceeded to England on the eve of the Restoration for study ; returned 
home in 70 and appointed Secretary at the Public Works Department and 
finally rose to be its Minister in ’80; subsequently appointed Vice- 
President of the former Senate Councillor at the Court ; President of the 
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Legislative Bureau, Lord Stoward to ttio House of Prinicoa AHstigaVd 
and Kitashirakawa, etc. Resignod the official service in ’03 and has since 
been leading retired life. Add. Toriizaka, Azabn, Tokyo. 

Yamashita, Gentaro , Vice-Admiral, Deputy Chief of the Naval Staff 
toard and Mem. of the Adm. Council since T4 ; b. in 1863 inYamagata- 
ken ; graduated from the Naval Academy ’83; 2nd Sub-Lieutenant ’85; 
Commander ’98; Captain ’03; Rear-Admiral ’03; Vice-Admiral ’12. Was 
Member of the Naval General Staff ; on the Staff of the Imperial Head- 
quarters, Chief of Staff to the 1st Squadron and then to the Sasebo Naval 
Station, Chief of tho 2nd Section of the Naval Materials Dep’t, etc.; 
President of the Naval Academy ’10-1 1*. Add. Naval Staff Board, Tokyo. 

Yamawaki, Gen, Mem. House of Peers and ex-Pres. of Adm. Litiga- 
tion Court; b. in Fukui’49; studied in Germany ’70-72. He afterward 
filled various high civil posts and occupied the Presidency ’00-13. Add. 
Hinoki-cho, Akasaka, Tokyo. 

Yamawaki, Hamid, ex-Dir. of Monopoly Bureau, Formosa, was b. ’71 
in Kyoto, adopted son and heir of the above; grad. Law, Imp. Univ. in ’99 
and passed the higher civil service examination the same year ; official in 
the Dop’t of Agr. and Com., first as Per. Sec. to the Minister, then as 
Secretary and Sectional Chief ; Commissioner of Anglo-Japaneso Exhibi- 
tion in 1910; Chief Commissioner of Panama Exhibition in ’ll. Add. 
Hirakawacho, Kojimachi, Tokyo. 

Yamaya, Tajin, Vice-Admiral, Com. of 3rd Flotilla since Feb., ’15; b. 
in ’GO in Tokyo ; graduated from the Naval Academy ’8G and then tho 
Naval College ’97; Navigating-Lieutenant of the transport Kaikyo Maru 
during the Japan-China war; Captain ’05; Chief of Staff to the 4th 
Squadron during the Russo-Japanese war ; Rear-Admiral ’09 ; chief of 
the Bureau of Personnel ’09-13 ; Pres, of Naval College T3-14 ; Com. of 
1st Fleet Aug., T4 and partook in tho war, then transferred to present 
post. Add. Kogaicho, Azabu, Tokyo. 

Yamazaki, Shioroku , Treasurer, Imp. Household; b. in ’68 at Saga; 
grad, from Imp. Tokyo Univ. (Law) ’96, and at the same time passed the 
higher civil service exam.; Tax Inspector ’97 attached to Nagasaki 
Taxation Office ; transferred to Finance Office to be mado its Sec. ’00 : Dir. 
of Finance Bur., then Debt Bur. Add. Yoyohata, near Tokyo. 

Yanagisawa, Yasutoahi, Count, Mem. House of Peers, Mem. of Japan- 
ese Census Commission, Consulting Statist to the Cabinet, Mom. of Inter- 
national Statistical Society, hon. Mem. of Royal Statistic Society 
(England), Pres, of the First Mutual Life Assurance Co., etc.; b. ’70 
in Echigo, son of Lord Mitsu-aki, scion of the House of Yanagisawa 
which hereditarily held the fief of Koriyama, Yamato ; adopted ’86 as son 
and heir of the main house, and succeeded to the title ’93 ; grad, at the 
Peers’ College with honour ’94 ; sent by the Imperial Court to Germany 
for study and attended the Universities of Berlin, Vienna, Strassburg, 
Brussels and Paris, studying statistics ; meanwhile appointed on the 
suite of H.H. Prince Kan-in who was sent to attend tho Diamond Jubilee 
of Emperor Francis Joseph; returned home in ’00; attended the Inter- 
national Statistical Conference six times as representative of Japan, from 
that at Christiania in ’99 and the latest at the Hague ’ll. Add. Tamachi 
Hachichome, Shiba, Tokyo, 

Yanagiya, Usaburo, Paymaster-Lieutenant (ret,), Vice-Gov. of the Japan 
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Hypothec Bank ; b. in 1867 in Nagasaki-kon j graduated from the 
College of Law, Imp. Tokyo Univ., 1890. Entered the Bank of Japan 
immediately after graduation ; travelled Europe in 1896 ; was appointed 
Chief of the Issue Dep’t, Auditor to the New York Agency, Chief of the 
National Loan Bureau ; resigned 1913, and appointed Dir. of the Hypothec 
Bank ; present post T3. Add. Harajuku, Tokyo. 

Yano, Fumio , Dir. of Kinjo Middle School, author, and retired 
diplomat; b. 1850 in Oi ta-prefecture ,* graduated from the Keiogijuku, 
1870 ; entered the central Government as Secretary to the Treasury, 1878 ; 
resigned with Count Okuma in 1881 and took chargo of the Hochi Shimbim 
in company with the late Mokichi Fujita; took part in the formation of the 
Kaishinto (Progressive party) ; made tour in Europe and America, ’86-88 ; 
Master of Ceremonies and Chief of the Bureau of Imperial Tombs, ’90-96; 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to China, ’98-97; 
placed on the retired list in 1899. He has written “ Keikoku Didan ” (story 
of ancient Greece,; “ IJhishiro Monogaturi ” (a marine novel); “News 
Society,” etc Add. Harajuku, Tokyo. 

Yato, Tsunetciy Man. Dir. of the 1st Mutual Life Insur. Co.; was b. 
V>5 in Okayama ; grad, the Third Higher School in ’89 ; entered the Japan 
Life Insur. Co., and in ’93 made manager of the Kyosai Life Insur. Co.; 
went over to Belgium to attend the International Congress of Actuaries 
held in Sept. ’95 ; and afterward entered a German Life Insur. Co. to 
receive its business training ; was appointed an official in the Dep’t of 
Agr. and Com., but soon resigned to start the present Co. Add. Omori, 
near Tokyo. 

Yashiro, Hokum, Vicc-Adm., Min. of Navy, b. ’60 in Aichi-ken ; Naval 
Ensign in ’85, and through rapid promotion was elevated to Captain in 
’01 and finally to the present rank ; and long served as Staff-Officer of the 
Standing Squadron, Attache to the Legation at St. Petersburg, and Vico 
Com. of the Yashima , commanding the Asa mi in Kusso-Japan war; Dir. of 
Naval Staff College T2-13; Com. of Maizuru Admiralty T3-I4. Add. 
Navy Office. 

Yasoshima, Chikanori , Manager of the the Shibusawa’s Office, Dir. of 
the Shinagawa Fire Brick Co., Shihusawa Ware House Co. etc., was b. ’73 
in Uwajima, Iyo ; grad. Tokyo Higher Commercial School in ’94 ; ap- 
pointed Per. Sec. to Baron Shihusawa. He travelled once in Europe and 
America with the Baron. Add. Shirokane-Daimaclii, Shiba, Tokyo. 

Yasuda, Zenjiro, a millionaire who sprang from obscurity to the 
present affluence, greatest perhaps next to the Mitsui andt he Mitsubishi j 
b. ’88 in Toyama-ken ; and- was an apprentice at a shop in Tokyo and 
finally opened an exchange shop on his * vm account. This was enlarged 
in scope and developed into a bank. He has founded several other banks 
and has moreover lent his powerful backing in the starting of the Tokyo 
Fire Insurance Co., the Imp. Marine Insurance Co. and Kyosai Life 
Insurance Co. Being a public-spirited man he does not spare to furnish 
fund to any useful undertaking. The fund required in the Osaka Harbour 
Works was almost wholly supplied by him. He is a business man of ex- 
traordinary integrity and diligence; is Mem. of House of Peers. Add. 
Yokoami-cho, Honjo, Tokyo. 

Yasuhiro, I-an-ichiro , ex-Dir, «of Legislative Bureau, Crown Mem. of 
House pf Peers* b, ’69 in Fukuoka-ken. Gracl. the Keiogijuku, the 
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Child Shoin at Hongkong, and finally from Cambridge Univ. in England ; 
Prof, in the 3rd Higher Sch. in ! 89 ; Secretary to the Cabinet ; Councillor 
to the Legislation Bureau ; Director of General Education Bureau in ’97 ; 
Chief Secretary to the Cabinet ’98 ; nominated Mem. of House of Peers 
in ’00 ; Vice-Min. of the Dep’t of Agr. and Com. in ’01, resigned in ’ll. 
Add. Sadowaraclio, Ushigome, Tokyo. 

Yasukawa, Kei-ichiro, highest tax-payer, mine-owner, Dir. of several 
<3oS<; b. 184*9 in Chikuzen ; studied at the Keiogijuku early in the 80th ; 
ha® made a fortune in coal-mining ; founded single-handed tbe Meiji Sem- 
mon College in 1908 by contributing 3,000,000 yen , and has been rewarded 
foi: it with 3rd class of the Sacred Treasure. Add. Wakamatsu, Fukuoka. 

Yoda JHrotaro , Lieu.-Gen., ex-Commander of the 11th Division ; b. 
1853 at Kyoto ; Sub-Lieut. 1877 ; studied in France ’86-90 : Major 1892 
and instructor at the Cadet School; Col. 1897 and Dir. of Toyama Mili- 
tary School till 1903 ; Major-Gen. ’03 and took part in Russo- Japan ivab as 
Com. of the 4th Brigade, Infantry ; Lieut-Gen. 1910 ; on waiting list since 
’13. Add. <Vo war Office. 

Yokoi, Jikei, Dr. Agr., Prof, at Agr. Coll., Imp. Tokyo Univ. and Pres, 
of Tokyo Agr. Univ. (private) ; b. 60 in Kumamoto ; grad, from above Coll. 
’83 ; studied in Germany ’99-02 ; Expert to the Agr. and Com. Dep’t ; Prof, 
in ’9 b Add. Aoyama Minamieho, Tokyo. 

Yokota, Hideo, D.C.L. (Japan), Judge of Supreme Court since ’01 ; b. 
in Nagano-ken ; grad, from Law, Imp. Tokyo Univ. class ’88 ; Bat at Tokyo, 
Chiba, Hakodate District Courts, and Tokyo and Hakodate Appeal Courts 
before bis transfer to the present post; teaches at the Waseda Univ., 
being an authority on claims ; was sent abroad on official mission ’09. 
Add. Nakano, near Tokyo. 

Yokota, Kuniomi , Pres, of the Supremo Court since 1906; was b. ’50 
in Oita-ken ; entered the judical service ’76, Public Procurator ’80, the 
acting Dir. of Criminal Bureau and Sec. of the Dep t which post he 
resigned to study law in ‘Europe ’80-91 ; was appointed on return Pub. 
Proc. of tbe Tokyo Appeal Court, Councillor, then Vice-Min. of Justice 
’96, Proc.-Gen. ’98, Chief Pub. Proc. of Tokyo Appeal Court ’99 ; Add. 
Kagurazaka, Ushigome, Tokyo. 

Yokoyama, Matajiro , Geologist, D. Sc. (Japan), Prof, in the Imp. 
Tokyo Univ.; was b. ’60 in Nagasaki ; grad. Geology in the Lnp. Tokyo 
Univ. and was subsequently appointed an official at the Dep’t of Agr. and 
Com. in ’82 ; sent to Germany to prosecute further study in ’86 ; appointed 
Prof, at his alma mater on returning home,. Add. Higashi-Goken-cho, 
Ushigome, Tokyo. 

Yokura, Toryv, veterinarian, principal and proprietor of the Azabu 
Veterinary School; was b. ’61 in Kagoshima; studied veterinary science 
at the Agr. Col., Imp. Tokyo Univ., and further in America ; appointed 
Prof, in the Agr. Col. of the Imp. Tokyo Univ. ’37, which lie resigned 
flome years ago to start his own veterinary school in Tokyo. Add. Sanko- 
cho, Shirokane, Tokyo. 

Yonei, Genjirn , Prop, of the Yonei firm, Dir, of the Meiji Gum Co,, 
the Kirin Beer Brewing Co., etc.; was b. ’61 in Okayama-ken ; grad, the 
Keiogijuku j then entered the business circle and established an import 
business at Ginza, the “ Yonei Shoten.” Add, Kaminibancho, Tokyo. 
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4 Yoneyama, Xhne'i’M, Mng. Dir. of the Mitsui Bank; was b. 1868 at 
Mimazu : studied in Amorim, ’90-95, and entered the Nippon R’ly Co., 
removed to the Mitsui Bank which stmt him abroad Hut) to inspect bank- 
ing business 1902 ; chief of the Yokohama Branch 1906 and next that at 
Osaka 08; Mng-Dir. ’10. Add. Aoyama Minami-clio, Tokyo. 

Yoshida Heitaro, Maj.-Gon., Dir. of Remounting Dep’t; wash. ’68 in 
Oita ; Sub-Lieut;, cavali'y ’83 ; held posts of Prof, at Staff Coll., Chief 
Staff at 7th Div., .Dir*. Ri ling School; Com. 2nd Cavalry Brigade, etc* 
Add. Moguro, neat Tokyo. 

Yoshida; Jun-ichi, Chief of Police Bureau, Household Dep’t ; was b. ’45 
in Islnkawa ; held local posts at Kagoshima, etc ; Dir. Finance Bureau,. 
Household Add. Shimonibancho, Tokyo. 

Yoshida, A enryit, Pres. of 7th High School ; b. ’70 in Tshikawa ; grad, 
ffom Philosophy, Imp. Tokyo Univ. ’97 ; wus Dir. of Middle Schools, Prof* 
at Witsodu, eid» Add. Kagoshima. 

Yoshida, Fetidly a, ex-Minister to Siam ; b. ’59 in Kumamoto-ken, 
attache in '80, appointed to The Hague iu ’88, Per. Secretary to Minister 
of Education in ’93 and then Prof, in Third High School, 2nd Legation 
Sec. at Vienna in ’98, removed to The Hague in ’00, and transferred to 
Vienna in ’01 till ’04; Minister to Siam in ’03, relieved in \14. Add. 
Foreign Office. 

Yoshida, Toyo, Dr. Tilt. (Japan), historian and histograplu.r, Prof, at 
Wasoda University ; b. 1864 in Niigata ; wrote on historical subjects to tho 
Yomiuvi and completed the Dictionary of Japanese Geography in 1909 
after 10 years work ; the Reverse History of Japan (with pyramidal basis 
for modern time and summit for ancient time) iu ’14. Add. Yarai, TJshi- 
gome, Tokyo. 

Yoshida, Yrmlu , Per. Secretary to Foreign Minister since ’90 and 
attache of the Board of Ceremonies, Court, b. '50 ; clerk at Foreign Office 
in ’77-80, attache in ’87, ehve Consul at Manila in ’92 and then attache 
in Berlin. Add. Foreign Office, Tokyo. 

Yoshihara, Saburo , Pre§. of the Oriental Development Co.; Vice-Min. 
of Home Affairs ; b. ’51 in Chiba-ken ; appointed a Secretary of the House 
of Representatives, ’90; then Secretary in preiectural Government of 
Saitama, Osaka and Aichi, Governor of e agawa-ken and of Okayama-ken. 
Director of Local Administration Bureau, Home Office ’03 ; Vice-Minister 
in Jan. ’06, Viee-Pres., Oriental Development Co., Seoul ’08. Add. Seoul, 
Korea. 

Yoshii, Kozo, Commander (ret.) 2nd Count, Mem. House of Peers, 
Pres. Japan Lifeboat Assn., was V). ’55 ; studied in England, and then grad, 
from Naval Codet School in ’80. Add. Sagacho, Fukagawa, Tokyo. 

Yoshii, Ynlei, Dir. of the Bank of Japan, was b. ’63 in Kagoshima 
Early entered the Bank of Japan in which he has gradually distinguished 
himself to be given an important position of its Director. Add. Kita-iga- 
clio, Yotsuya, Tokyo. 

Yoshikawa, Akimasi , Count (cr. Vis. ’96 and Count ’07), Vice-Presi- 
dent of Privy Council since ’12 ; b. ’41 at Tokushima ; entered the civil 
service early in the Meiji era and after having held various posts in the 
Treasury, Home Office and elsewhere was appointed the Gov. of Tokyo-fu 
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and then Vice-Min. of Home Affairs. Then began his Ministerial career* 
first as Minister of Edu. ’90 ; Justice, ’93-96 ; Home Affairs, ’91-96 ; Com- 
munications, twice ’98-00 and ’01-3 ; Home Office, ’04, which last he had 
to resign in connection with the Sept -5th-’05 anti-Peace Agitation in 
Tokyo. Add. Miyamura-cho, Azabu, Tokyo. 

Yoshiriiatsuj Shiyetaro , Vicc-Adm., Com. of the Ktire Adm. since 1914 ; 
b. ’69 in Kochi-ken ; appointed Sub-Lieut, in ’83 ; was at one time Staff 
Officer of the Kure Adm., Chief of the First Bureau, Chief Staff Office 
of Sasebo Adm., Com, of the Naniwa and Takasago , and some others, Rear- 
Adm. in ’07, Vice-Adm. ’09 ; Pres, of Naval Staff Col. in ’01 ; Com. of 2nd 
fequad. in ’11-12, Chief of Edu. Board ’12-14. Add. Kure. 

Yoshioka, Kynho , Pres, of 5th High School; b. ’76 in Yamaguchi ; 
grad, from Law, Imp. Tokyo Univ. ’99 ; was Prof, at 2nd High School, 
School Inspector, etc. Add. Kumamoto. 

Yu-asa, Shakes, Gov. of Shizuoka since 1914; b. ’74 in Fukushima ; 
grad, from Law, Imp. Tokyo Univ. ’98; held posts of secretary at Shiga, 
Hyogo and other provinces ; then Secretary and Dir. of Local Government 
Bureau, Home Office, and Gov. of Okayama. Add. Shizuoka. 

Yugawa, Moto-omi , Vice-Min. of Communications since M4 ; was b. u5 
in Shizuoka ; grad. Law Coll., Imp. Univ. ’93, and has been connected 
with the Dep’t ever since, having been Secretary, Dir. of Maritime 
Bureau, etc.; present post in ’14. Add. Nakarokubancho, Kojimachi, Tokyo. 

Yuhara, (ien-icM, Dir. of Imp. Music Academy since ’08, ; b. ’63 in 
Saga ; first studied Medicine at Imp. Tokyo Univ., but left it unfinished 
in ’84 ; held posts of Prof, at various Gov. Schools, Dir. of Middle Schools, 
etc. Add. Ichigaya, Ushigome, Tokyo. 

Yuhi, Miisnye, Lieut.-Gen., Com. of 15th Division; b. in Kochi-ken; 
Sub-Lt., ’82 ; graduated from Military Staff College, studied in England, 
Vice-Chief of Gen. Staff of 2nd Army in Russo-Japan War ; Comm, of 27th 
Brigade ’09 ; Sec. Chief of General Staff till ’14, when transferred to Dir. 
of Mil. Staff College ; present post in Jan. ’15. Add. Toyohashi. 

Zumoto, Matosnda , ex-Prop. and Dir. of the Japan 'l ime-', started by 
him in ’97, and only English paper owned and conducted by the Japanese ; 
was b. ’62 in Hoki Province, and grad. Sapporo Agrl Col. ’84 ; was long 
on the staff of the Japan Mail ; entered civil service for a short while and 
was twice appointed Per. Sec. to the late Prince Ito when he was Premier; 
frequently visited Europe and America ; was during tho Russo-Japan W ar 
a resident correspondent of the London Standard in Tokyo, accompanied 
the late Prince Ito to Seoul as non-official mem. of the Residency-Gen., 
and in January 1906 he took over the Seoul Press formerly owned by an 
Englishman. Withdrew from it in ’09, to start the Oriental Information 
Agency in New York City. Returned to Tokyo in December ’10 to assumo 
the control of the Japan Times from which withrew in ’14. Add. Hom- 
muracho, Azab, Tokyo. 

Zushi, Tamiyoshi, Director of the Taiwan Sugar Co., was b. ’54 at 
Kagoshima ; studied at an American Col. ’73-79 ; See. of the former Public 
“Works Dep’t 79 ; transferred to the R’ly Bureau ’83 and remained in the 
service as Dep’t Dir. till ’09 when he was placed on retired list. Add. 
Oohiai-mura, near Tokyo. 



CHAPTER VII 

ARTS AND CRAFTS 

T. RESUME OF HISTORY OF ARTS AND CRAFTS IN JAPAN 
1. The Pke-Nara Period 

The introduction of Buddhism and its wide di Oils ion marked the real 
dawn of arts and crafts in Japan. They were essentially exotic, and were in 
the keeping of the Korean and Chinese Buddhist missionaries or immigrants. 
The prevailing style of Buddhist images and pictures introduced about this 
period is nearly identical with that of fxandham of India, and the wall 
pictures preserved at Kondo, Iloryuji Temple, bear close resemblance to 
the pictures on the frescoes of Ajunta caves. Relics of metal-work, lacquer- 
work, ceramic, and textile fabrics in the Shoso-in, Nara, indicate that 
Japan was in contact not only with China and Korea, but with India as 
well. 

Master artists and craftsmen whose names have been preserved 

Doncho (priest), Korean who came to Japan about 610 A.D. ; Kanashi 
Marako , about 645-54 who produced with others the famous wooden images 
of “Four Heavenly Kings ” preserved at the Iloryuji Temple; Kimara , 
sculptor who produced the “Four Heavenly Kings”; Kudarano-Mita , 
about 552-571, Korean wood-carver; Tasuna, about 566, son of Shibatatto , 
Chinese wood-carver who came to Japan in 522; Tasuna’s son Tori , about 
593-628, produced three Buddha Statues in Iloryuji ; Yakushi Tokwho t 
sculptor who produced the “ Four Heavenly Kings.” 

2. The Nara-Period (708-793 A.D.) 

Wood-carving. — Chiefly for carving Buddhist images, the art attained 
a high level of perfection, though painting still remained comparatively 
backward. Metal-casting also marie remarkable progress, as attested by the 
production of the grand Buddhist image (53J ft. high) at Todai-ji temple, 
Nara, which was completed in 760 A.D. Colored clay and “ dry lacquer” 
work made their appearance, while metal-carving and lacquer-work also 
made marked progress. On the whole the influence of Chinese arts, of the 
Tung dynasty, was conspicuous. Artists and craftsmen of the period: — 

Gyoki , priest, wood-carver; brothers Kg l Bunkai and Kci * Shvknn , wood- 
carvers ; Kunio Nakamuraji Kimimu.ro , master caster (dates unknown foi 
all of them). 

3. The Hei-an Pkbiod 1st Half (791-901) 

Painting.— The art first began to develop more or less originality! 
There were mainly two styles, one an initiation of Chinese painting and 
the other a native style. The former is represented by the Kose and 
Takuma schools and the latter by the Tosa, Kasuga and allied schools, 
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Wood-carving. — Inspired by Buddhist teachings, the art attained the 
state of perfection that was really marvellous. Lacquer-work also made a 
great progress : colored clay and dry laemwr work, on the contrary, appear 
to have disappeared about this period, rioted names in painting: — 

Kanaoka (835-895), Religious pictures, founder of the Kose school. 

Kawanari (d. 853), l)o. 

Kukai , priest (d. 835) Do.; inventor of Kana . 

Saicho , priest (d. 822), Do. 

2nd Half (902-1183) 

Painting. — The art made a further progress towards originality and 
was brought more in harmony with the chaste elegance of natural environ- 
ment of the country. Noted names are: — 

Kaluga Motomitsu , first studied Kose s., but afterwards originated his 
own style. 

Kasuga Takayoshi , son of above, about 1075. 

Kose Hirotaka , Kose s., beginning of the 12th century. 

Eshin, priest, d. 1017, religious pictures. 

Yukaku , priest, popular name Toba Sojo, d. 1140, highly realistic and 
humorous. 

Takuma Tamemri , succeeeded Hirotaka as chief painter to the Court. 

Tosa Tsunetaka , who first assumed the family name of Tosa. 

Wood-carving. — At first the art was almost exclusively in the keeping 
of priests, but with the dedication of Hojoji temple (1022) by Prime Minister 
Miehinaga, quite a number of lay carvers made their appearance of whom 
Cho was most distinguished. His mantle fell on Kakusuke , son, and Chore i, 
pupil. 

Metal-work. — This attained a great excellence due to demand of armors 
and accessories by warrior classes ; lacqucr-work and textile fabrics also 
reached a high standard. 

4. The Kamakura Period (1183-1332) 

Painting. — A greater tendency toward drawing from life and more 
minute technique effected by the style of Southern Sung School of China, 
characterised the art of this period. Painting on rolled canvass ( E-maki 
mono) was quite popular. 

Noted names classified into five schools are: — 

1. Kose school : — Korehisa (about 1312). 

2. Takuma school: — Shoga (about 1204), famous for religious pictures ; 
Eiga (about 1312), resuscitated Chinese painting. 

3. Tosa school : — Nobuzane (date unknown) and Kei-nin (founder of 
Sumiyoshi style, about 1201). 

4. Kasuga school (approaching to Tosa ): — Nagatsune (about 1280) who 
tried to compound Kasuga and Tosa schools : Takashina Takakaue (about 
1308) who endeavored to draw from life. 

.0 5. Chinese school in black and white: chiefly represented by priests 

of the Zen sect who studied Buddhist tenets in China and of these Ko-n 
(d. 2345) and Moku-an (about 1345) are noteworthy. 

Wood-carving. — In contrast (o the elegant style of the preceding 
period, the prevailing tone was one of robustness and grandeur. 
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Noted names are: — \Jnkei } son of Kokel , Kwciifcci , pupil of Unkei ; 
Jokuku, brother of Unkei ; Tanked son of Jokaku. 

Metal-work. — It is in this field that this period is specially noted. 
Towards the close of the preceding period the master craftsman of .armor, 
Masuda Izmnonokami , was ordered by the Emperor Ivonoye (1142-1155) to 
assume the name of Myochin , and thus founded the illustrious family of 
armor-makers. 

Lacquer-work. — Is chiefly noted for the production of Negoro and 
Kamakura style of lacquering. 

Ceramics. — The founding of kiln in Seto, Owari, by Knto Shirozaemon 
is a notable event. Tie went to China in 1225 and studied the art there 
for five years. His wares are highly valued by connoisseurs as old Seto. 

5. The Ashiicaqa (on Hioasiiiyama) Period (1333-1574) 

Painting. — It may be broadly divided into two schools, one of native 
origin, as Tosa and Kasuga, and the other the Chinese school of Sung and 
Ming dynasties. The severe black and white style of the latter was 
specially acceptable to the upper classes which, wcared ar.d pained by the 
horrors of the civil war that raged for over half a century, had began to 
lean towards the ascetic tenets of the Zen sect of Buddhism. 

Noted names of the native styles : — 

Awada-guchi Takamitsu (or Kyuko), about 1. ‘>94-1 -127, of Kose school. 

Oho Ueiishi, otherwise Mei-cho , d. 1438, first studied Takutna style, then 
Li Lungmien of Sung style, finally creating a style of his own. 

Jaksai , d. 1424, Tosa school and painter to Rokkaku temple, Kyoto. 

Masters of the Tosa school who nourished during this period were: — 

Yuki-hiro , his son Yuki-mitsii, about 1429-1440, and Mitsunobu , d. 1525, 
one of the three masters of the school. 

Names noted in the black and white styles : — 

Joscisu about 1400, noted for having introduced the black and white 
styles of China. 

Masters of the Kano school identified with this period are: — 

Masanobu , 1453-1490, founder of the school, studied under Josetsu ; 
Molonobu, 1476-1559, also called Ko ITogan , son of above and the greatest 
of the school, having originated a new style in which the native canons 
of Tosa and Chinese styles were happily- blended; his u i.'e Ohiyo f daughter 
of Tosa Mitsunobu, ranks high as lady painter; Munenobu , d. 1562, also 
called Yusdsu, son of Motonobu ; Naonobu , d. 1512, also called Shoei f son 
of Motonobu; Shushin , also called Eiioku , son of Naonobu, 1543-1590; 
Yukinobu , d. 1575, brother of Motonobu. 

Qyuri Sotan } studied under Josetsu. 

Sesshu, priest, d. 1506, one of the greatest landscapists, studied in China. 

Sesson , priest, and regarded as Sesshu's greatest pupil, about 1570. 

Shingei , about 1466, also called Gei-ami , a connoisseur and painter; 
Shi-no } son of Shingei, also called No-ami , about 1450, studied under Shubili 
and was connoisseur in swords. 

Shin-so , also called So-ami , son of Shin-gei ( Shin-gei , Shin-no and Shin- 
so are called “three Ami” and are regarded to have first founded canop# 
of art criticism in Japan). 
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Shokei , also called Kei Shoki, d. 1345, priest. 

Shubun , about 1400, studied under Josetsu whom he even surpassed. 

Shugetm , pupil of Sesshu with whom lie studied in China about 1504- 
1520. 

Soga Dasolcu , d. 1483, studied under Shubun but was of bolder style. 

Carving. — Making of masks used by “ No ” dancers, favorite pastime 
of aristocrats then as now, was a prominent feature. 

Metal-works. — Chiselling, casting and hammering work advanced in 
the direction of greater elaboration and finer technique. Goto Yujo, d, 
1512, founded the Goto family, famous in glyptic art, as the Kano family 
is in painting. In the Myochin family Muneyasu appeared as tenth in tho 
line and ellected renaissance in the art. “Tsuba” work also attained a 
high excellence and developed as a special branch of metal-work towards 
the close of 14th century. Umelada Sldgeyoshiy Nakai Mitsu-tsune, the Kane- 
iye family, Myochin Kobu-iye may be mentioned as master tsnba artisans. 

Lacquer-work. — “ Nashiji,” pear -grained style, was carried to a state of 
perfection, while in carved lacquer work Japanese crafstmen began to sur- 
pass Chinese fellow artisans, from whom the art was originally learned. 
Jlideji. Tai-ami , Sei-ami, JIaneda Goro, Ko-ami Michiyoshi , his son Michilciyo , 
and Igarashi Shiusai are noted maldye master artisans of this period. 

Ceramics. — The development was specially marked. Especially was 
the attention of ceramists turned towards producing vessels used for tho 
tea-ceremony which was highly in vogue in higher circles. Gorotayu Shon- 
mti, native of Ise, crossed over to China and returned home in 1513 after 
having learned the art of porcelain-making. He opened a kiln at Imari. 
The kilns that produced decorative wares during this period were: — 

a. Bizen kiln attained a great excellent at the end of 14th and begin- 
ning of 15th centuries. 

b . Karalsu kiln produced between 1334-1380 what collectors now prize 
as old Karats!! and imitation Korai (Korean) vessels between 1469*1591. 

c. Mino kiln was opened at the close of lGtli century by Kalo Kage- 
nobu y ceramist of Seto. 

d. Baku kiln was noted for hand-made earthenwares produced at the 
beginning of 16th century by Ameya, a naturalized Korean. 

e. Sldgarahi kiln produced a kind of sand vessels similar to wares of 
Korea, Annum and India. 

/. Shino kiln was in Owari and produced a kind of sand vessels 
cherished by votaries of tea-ceremony cult. 

6. The Toyotomi (or Momoyama) Period (15744603) 

The grandeur and glory of 30 year’s ascendency of Toyotomi Ilkleyo- 
shi (Tuiko) was naturally reflected upon the arts of this period. The erection 
of | alaces and castles at Osaka, Juraku and Momoyama furnished ample 
oppprtunily for the artists and master craftsmen to display their genius 
|j|md talent to the best advantage. 

Painting.— Broadly classified, there were four schools. 

a. Hascgawa school. TuhakUy d. 1610, studied under Kano Sho-ei but 
lifter ward leaned towards Sesshu. 

b, Kano school, Kitoku (see above period), hjs two sons Mitsxmolu 
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and Takanobu , adopted son Sanraku (d. 1634) and his pupil Kaih bi Ymho 
(d. 1615) were prominent figures of this school. 

c. Soga school. Chu-kan, 5th descendant of Soga Dasoku, founder of 
the school. 

d. Unkoku school. Togan, studied under Kano Sho-ii, hut afterward 
approached Sesshin ; Toyeki was his son. 

There were also the Tosa school represented by Mibunori and 1 Ton- 
ami Ko-etsu who studied under Ymho but also look aft' r the Tosa school; 
Korin owed him much. 

Carving. — This in general rather fell backward, though in the new 
style of carving as applied to temple decoration the period could boast 
Hidari Jingoro. Mask-makers were also on the whole interior to those 
of the preceding period. 

Metal-work. — In this field a greater activity was shown. For sword- 
decorators there were Kojo, Genjo, Tokujo and Kijo, of the Goto school; in 
isuba there were Umctada Shigcyoshi, continuing from the preceding period, 
also Okamoto Tomoharu, Odawari A fnmUuyu; in armor-work there were 
Myochin Nunn-iye and Myochin Muncnobu, in casting there were Nagoshi 
Yashichiro (d. 151)3), Nagoshi Scinsho id. 1638) who cad the monster bronze 
bell at Hokoji ; Tsuji Yojiro, JSidiimura Do-ni, etc. 

Lacquer-work. — The style was somewhat slovenly, though greater orig- 
inality was shown in designs of makiye , especially by Mon-ami Koyetu. 

Ceramics. — With the coming over of a number of Korean ceramists 
in the train of the generals who returned from the Korean expedition, a 
new life was infused into our ceramic art. Kilns were set up by those 
Koreans in Satsuma, Ilizen, Higo, Hagi, Hizen, etc. The great popularity 
of tea-ceremony among higher classes imparted a strong stimulus to the 
production of chaste wares. 

7. The Toicugawa (or Yedo) Period (1603-1808) 

Fostered in a congenial atmosphere of peace and prosperity, arts and 
crafts burst in full bloom during this period. Especially was the cliect of 
national expansion seen during the short regime of llideyoshi now began 
to bear fruits. It was from the end of 17th to the beginning of 18th 
centuries, period extending about half a century, that culture and refine- 
ment, supplemented by the exotic influence supplied by Chinese exiles, 
reached the high-water level of excellence. 

Painting. — The influence of the Chinese exiles of the overthrown 
dynasty of Ming was especially conspicuous in painting. The arrival of 
Ching Nangbing, 1731, of realistic style marked an epoch in the history of 
Japanese painting. Broadly speaking, about ten native schools with three 
or four Chinese schools flourished during this period, as follows: — 

Native schools; Manabusa , Kano, Kishi , Korin , Mamyama, Sesshu, Shijo , 
Sumiyoshi, Tosa, Ukiyo-ye. Chinese schools; Tani, Realistic , Southern . 

Names noted in those schools are alphabetically arranged below: — 

Ando Hiroshige : Ukivoye landscapist, d. 1858. 

Gan Ku : Studied Chinese realistic schools and originated his ow» 
style called Kishi school, d. 1838. 

Qion Kankai; Southern school, 4. 1751, 
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ITanabma Itcho: Originated Hanabusa school, d. 1709. 

Hara Zaichu : tried to bring Ming and native style into harmony, d^ 

1837. 

Hasegawa Setlan : Sesshu school, d. 1813. 

Hishikawa Moronobu: master of Ukiyoye, d. about 1714. 

Igarashi Shummci: Sung and Ming styles, d. 3781. 
lkeno Taiga: studied Tosa and Chinese styles and developed his ori- 
ginality, d. 177(5. 

Jshida Yulei : Pupil of Kano Tangei, d. 1780. 

Iiaya Hiromasa : Sumivoshi school, d. 1797. 

Ito Jakuchu: Grafted Korin’s style upon Chinese stock of Ming and 
Chinese schools, d. 1800. 

y Iwa^a Malabei: Ukiyoye master, d. 1650, but his existence is doubted. 
ICaihnku Yusho : studied under Kano Eitoku, and orignated his own 
* Style, d. beginning of the period. 

Kano flino: son of 8ansetsu, d. 1697. 

Kano Masunobn (Doun): founder of Surugadai branch (Yedo), tl. 1694. 
Kano Mcrrinobu ( Tanyu ): founded Kajibaslii branch (Yedo), d. 1674. 
Kano Namobu: founded Kobiki-cho branch (Yedo), d. 1650. 

Kano Sansetu : originated Kano style of Kyoto, d. 1651. 

Kano Tsunenobu: son of Naonobu, d. 1713. 

Kano Yasunobu: founded Nakabashi branch (Yedo), d. 1685. 

Katsukawa Shunsho : Ukiyoye, pupil of Shunsui and one of Hokusai’s 
teachers, d. 1792. 

Katsushika Hokusai : pupil of Shunsho, caricaturist, d. 1849. 

Kowamura Jiumpo: pupil of Ganku, d. about 1840. 

Kitagawa Utamaro : Ukiyoye master, d. 1805. 

Komai Genki : pupil of Okyo, d. 1797. 

Ko Sukoku: pupil of Sushi, d. 1805. 

Kumashiro Yuhi: pupil of Ching Nangbing, d. 1772. 

Kusumi Morikage : Kano sell., d. about 1695. 

Kuwagata Keisai: pupil of Kitao Shigemasa, caricaturist, d. 1824. 
Maruyama Okyo : founded Maruyama school, d. 1795. 

Matsumura Gekkd ( Goshun ): studied Buson and Okyo and founded Shijo 
school, d. 1811. 

Matsumura Keibui: brother of Goshun, d. 1843. 

Minagawa Kien: Chinese scholar nnd studied under Okyo, d. 1807. 
Miyagawa Ghoshun : founder of Miyagavva school of Ukiyoe, d. 1752 
his son Katsukawa Shunsui was also famous. 

Mochimki Gyoksen: studied Tosa and Chinese, d. 1708. 

Mori Sosen: master painter of monkeys, d. 1821. 

Kagasawa Mosetsu: pupil of Okyo, d. 1799. 

Kakabayashi Chikdo: studied Yuan and Ming style, d. 1851. 

Kishdkawa Sukenobu: Ukiyoye, first studied under Kano Eino, d. 1751. 
Oda Kaisen: pupil of Goshun, d. 1862. 

Ogata Kenzan : brother of Korin, also master ceramist, d. 1743. 

Ogata Korin : founded Korin school, d. 1716. 

Okada Ikyo: Tosa s., d. 1845. 

Okamoto Toyohiko : pupil of Goshun, d. 1845. 

Okurnura Masanobu: Ukiyoye s. and invented heniye prints, d. 1768. 
Onishi Chinnen: studied Nangaku and Buncho d. 1851. 

£jakai Jloitsu: I£orin s., d. J827. “ , 
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SaJcuma Logan : Kano s., d. 1736. 

Sawai Sunlit ; pupil of Jtclio, d. 1772. 

Shiba Kolcwan : studied Western painting, d. 1818. 

Shojo {Priest): pupil of Sanraku, d. 1627. 

So Shi nek i : pupil of Sung Tzuyen, Chine e, d. 1774. 

Saga Shohiku: Sessliu s., d. 1781. 

Sudzuki Ifarunohu : Ukiyoye, 1 1 rst produced multi-colored and relief 
prints, d. 1772. 

Sudzuki Kiiehi: Korin s., pupil of Jloitsit, d. 1858. 

Sumiyoshi Iliromichi : originated Sumiyoshi s., d. 1670. 

Sumiyoshi Ilivozumi : son of above, d. 1705. 

Takaku Aigai ; studied under Runcho and Ta igado, d. 1833. 

Tanaka Tolsugen: revived old Yamatove style, d. 1823. 

Tani Buncho: studied Southern and Nor then Ciiinese s., and finally 
originated his own style, d. 1842. 

Tanomura Chikden: pupil of Buncho, d. 1835. 

Tawaraya Soiatsu who nourished about the middle of the 17tli century 
and created a style which was perfected by Korin. 

Tor !i Jviyonaya : Ukiyoye master, d, 1815. 

Toni Kiyonohu : originated Torii s. of Ukiyoye, d. 172 ( J. 

Tma Mitmoki: master Tosa painter, d. 1001. 

Tsubaki Chimm: studied Kwazan and Southern s., d. 1854. 

Tsuruzawa Tanzan: pupil of Kano Tanyu, d. about 1710. 

Utngawa Toyokuni (Itchomi ) : Ukiyoye s , d. 1825. 

Watanahe Kwazan: master of S. Chinese seh., d. 1841. 

Yamagucki Sojun : pupil of Okyo. d. 1755. 

Yanagisawa Kiyen ( Ryurikyo ) : daimyo of Yamato, studied Yuan and 
Ming styles and originated his own style: great colorist. 

Yeizan: Ukiyoye master, worked c. 1800- J 30. 

Yosha Busoni studied Yuan and Ming styles and developed his own 
style, d. 1783. 

Carving. — Patronage extended to Buddhist temples, which hud suffered 
persecution under the Toyotomi and Oda regime, revived 1 lie art of carving 
Buddhist images and decorative carving of temples. The rhe of nttsuke 
carving at the beginning of the 17th century was a notable feature, though 
it was about the middle of the following eaitury that ndnvke-e arvirs formed 
a class by themselves. Equally noteworthy was the carving of human 
images which first appeared in Nara ard Kyoto. The art of mask-carving 
was also well maintained. 

lliguchi Shugefsu, painting and neCnkc, about 1764-1771. 

Izuruiya Tomotuda , it el nuke, at the beginning of 1 9th century. 

Jiamichi Laijo Tyenhige , mask-carver, d. 1645. 

Kodama Olrni, mask -carver, d. 1704. 

Matsuda Sukenaga originated “ one-stroke ” carving of Ilida style, begin- 
ning of 19th century. 

Matmmoto Kimburo , carver of human images, middle 19th of century. 

Nagai Rantci f netsuke, carved one thousand monkeys on a walnut, 
middle of 19th century. 

Nomguehi liyu-ho, d. 1669, netsuke and human figures. 

Ogamuara Issai, close of 18th century, worked on ivory and whale- 
hope. * 
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Okano Hohaku , about 1789-1803, specialist of nctsuke of human images. 
His son JTokyu succeeded his art. 

Ryukei , nctsuke , originated stained ivory carving, beginning of 19th 
century. 

Tametake , master of relief carving of nctsuke. , close of 18th century. 

Tankai } priest, Buddhist images, d. 1690; his pupil Shimizu llyukei was 
also famous. 

Metal-work. — Among glyptic carvers of Goto school Yokoya Soin'n 
was famous as originator of elaborate “ p'eture ” style which was called 
the “citizens” metal-carving in contrast to sword-making and accessory arts. 
Armor-making declined from lack of patronage, but in conformity witli 
luxurious custom of the age elaborate i&uba was in great demand. At the 
same time casting to supply vessels for tea cult was also active. 

In chiselling there were: — 

Goto Kenjo, 7th of the line, d. 1663. 

Goto Sokujo, 8th of the line, one of the three Goto Masters, d. 1668. 

Goto Tsujo, 11th of the line w ho introduced “ picture ” method to the 
traditional style, d. 1721. 

JVara Toshitei'u, originator of Nara “ picture ” style characterized by 
broad chiselling ; on service to the Shogun, d. early 18th century. 

Nara Toshihisa, made a new departure in the family style, and is fore- 
most of the Nara masters, d. 1736. 

Nomura Masatoki , elegant style, pupil of Goto Tokujo, d. 1679. 

Tsuchiya Yasucfdka, one of the three Nara masters, d. 1744; his son 
assumed same name and was quite as g od as his father. 

Tsuno Jimpo, Goto style, d. 1762. 

Yanagawa Masatsugu , founder of Yanagawa family ; studied under 
Yokoya Soyo d. 1721. 

Yanagawa Naomasa } son of above and rivalled Somin in excellence, d. 
1757. 

Yokoya Somin , originated the “citizen” style, and perfected the “picture” 
chiselling, d. 1733. 

Yokoya Soyo , studied Goto style and afterward originated the “picture” 
or realistic chiscdling; on service to the Shogun, d. 1687. 

In sword-decoration and inlaying there were: — 

Goto Ichijo , worked on designs drawn by Kikuchi Yosai, d. 1876. 

IIoHono Masamori , originated the kebori (hair-chiselled inlaying). 

Ichinomiya Nagatsune t contemporary of Okyo and regarded as great in 
his line as the other in painting; often worked on models furnished by 
Okyo ; d. 1786. 

Ilceda OkitakOf pupil of Otsuki Mitsuoki and teacher of late Kano Na- 
tsuo, greatest glyptist of later 19th century. 

Murakami Jochiku } master of inlaying, latter part of 18th century; his 
two daughters Josetsu and Jomi were also famous as inlavers. 

Okarnoto Nmhige , master worker in iron, populary known as Tetsu- 
gendo, d. 1780. 

Otsuki Mitsuoki y who displayed great originality. 

Tsuji Michiakiy studied the “citizen” and Nara style, and finally ori- 
ginated his own, d. 1776. 

IJmctada ShvjUy d. 1755. ^ 

Yatahe Michihisa, master of Mito school of metal-carving, d§1768. 
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In tsuba (sword-guard) decorators we have: — 

Ito Masalsune, on service to the Shogun ; master of perforation art, d. 
1724. 

Kitagawa ITLdenori , founder of llikone chiselling. 

Nakagawa Tomotsune , chiselled and inlaid landscapes and human figures; 
early 18th century. 

NishilcaivJ : Tadamasa , perforation chiselling of iron tsuba, d. 1657. 

Umeiada Shigeyoshi, 26th of the line, middle of 17th century. 

Wakashiba , 1st Wakashiba applied Dutch style of carving to tsuba and 
his son 2nd Wakashiba worked on designs representing Chinese landscapes 
and also bamboo; they both lived in Nagasaki. 

In casting: — 

Kanaya Gorosaburo, founder of the Kanaya family of metal-casters 
of the same nam3 ; made bronze ware and devised original style of color- 
ing; beginning of 18th century. 

Miyazaki Kanchi, caster to the Lord of Kaga, d. 1712. 

Murata Seimin , realistic style and famous for tortoises and for wax- 
modelling, beginning of 19th century. 

Murata Tcijo , pupil of above whom he even surpassed ; cast with his 
master 500 Rakan images at Kenchoji, Kamakura. 

JNagoshi Kasho , caster to the Shogun and originated Yedo style, beginning 
of 18th century. 

Yomo Yasuhei, popularly called Kyubundo, which was adopted as family 
art name, master of copper and bronze wares ; d. 1841. 

Lacquer-work. — The art attained the highest level of excellence during 
this period. At first robust style prevailed, followed by elaborate aud deli- 
cate technique, but soon from about the beginning of the 17th century the 
art began to degenerate at the two centres of Yedo and Kyoto. On the 
other hand the art retained on the whole far more healthy growth in the 
provinces, especially in Kaga and Nagoya. 

Hara Yoyusai t worked on models drawn by Hoitsu and others and 
was a master craftsman in Yedo at the beginning of the 19th century. 

Igarashi Doho } on duty to the Lord of Kaga, early 17th century. 

Mzuka Toyo , on duty to the Lord of Awa, middle of 18th century. 

Kajikawa Kyujiro , on duty to the Shogun and master of inro , close 
of 17th century. 

JSagashige, 10th of the line which extended 19 generations, d. 

Koman Kansai , pupils of the 5th descendant of the house, and master 
of Shibata Zeshin, master makiye artist at close of 19th century. 

Koman Kyui , founder of the Koman family of makiye t hereditarily on 
duty to the Shogun for 11 generations, early 17th century. 

Ogata Korin , famous for pearl inlaying (see also painting). 

Shiomi Seisei , master of “ polished M makiye , early 18th century. 

Tazuki Chobei, master makiye artist of Kyoto, close of 17th century. 

Yamamoto Seirei , master artist of Kyoto who was invited to Nagoya 
by the Lord of Owari about the close of the 18th century. 

Yamamoto Shunsei , founder of the family of master artists extending 
ten geneiations, d. 1682. 

Pott^y. — The work of the naturalized ceramists of Korean origin 
began to bear mature fruits after the advent of this r£gim6. Broadly 
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speaking, at first the attention of artists and artizans was chiefly directed 
toward producing objects used in tea cult which was then highly popular, 
but from the latter part of the ISth century the introduction of Ming and 
later styles considerably afiecUd the existing tones. 

1. Arita. The kiln was opened by a Korean potter. About 1646 
Higashijima Tokuemon, Gosu Gombei and Sakaida Kakiernon introduced 
gold and silver painting wares which went very much to China. Tsuji 
Kiemon, father and son of same name enjoyed a high reputation. 

2. Banko. Was opened by Nurnanami Goz.emon, wealthy merchant 
of Kuwana, about the middle of 15th century. He was summoned to 
Yedo by the Shogunate and the wares he produced in Yedo are highly 
valued by connoisseurs as old Banko. 

3. Blzen. Chiefly produced domestic utensils as in the p.eceding 
period, but soon the art degenerated. 

4. Izumo. There are two kinds, one called Yoneyama wares first pro- 
duced at Rakzan in Matsuye at the beginning of the 17th century, the other 
called Fushina wares were originated in the village of the same name in 1764. 

5. Kutani. Was founded at the middle of the 17th century by Goto 
Saijiro, retainer of the Lord of Kaga, he having proceeded to Arita to 
learn the secret of the art; wares of subdued red design were at fir t 
produced, now valued as old Kutani. 

6. Kyo (Kyoto). The fame of this kiln dates from Nonomura Seibei, 
popularly known as Ninsei, who opened kilns at Awada and Kiyomizu 
about the middle of the 17th century. 

a. Awada. Originated about 1655 by Ninsei who learned brocade design- 
ed wares from a potter of Arita ; the tradition was kept up by Kinkozan 
Sobei, Tanzan Seikai, Hozan Bunzo and others. Toward the latter 
part of the 18th century Okuda Eisen tried dyed Cochin China style; 
his famous pupils were Mokbei, Dohachi ai.d Kamesuke. 

b . Eivaku. Was originated by Zengoro Hozen, lltli of the line, at the 
beginning of the 19tli century, tire title being derived from the Chinese 
porcelain of Eiraku era, of the Ming dynasty. 

c. Kenzan. Named from Ogata Kenzan, brother of Korin; Kenzan after- 
ward removed to Yedo. 

d . Kiyomizu. Was founded by some of the pupils of Ninsei at Kiyomizu ; 
began to produce c&adon porcelain early 19th century when such 
masters as Dohachi, ICitei and Yohei introduced Arita style. Master 
ceramists of Kyoto kiln were: — 

Aoki Mokbei. Native of Nagoya, invited to Kaga by the lord of the 
province and opened Kasugayama kiln ; showed strong originalitv, 
d. 1833. r 

Kinkozan Sobei. 3rd of the line and founded a kiln at Awada about 
the middle of the 17th century. 

Makiyomizu Zoroku. Learned the art from liis uncle Kitci and was an 
artist of great originality. 

Nmomura Smuke (Ninsei). First studied the art under a naturalized 
Korean, about 1st quarter of the 16th century. 

Okuda Eisen. Opened a kiln at Awada and was fond to produce wares 
resembling old Chinese and Cochin China wares; Mokbei, Kamesuke 
and Kasuke were his pupils; d. 1811. 

Seifu Yohei. Studied under Takahaslii Dohachi and opened a kiln at 
Gojczaka, Kyoto, where he first produced imitation of old Jap n 
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and China wares but afterward confined himself to producing celadon 
and gold brocade style wares, d. 1861. 

Shimizu Bukhei. Learned the art from Ninsei and opened a kiln at 
Goiosaka where he produced tia vessels very original in style, d. 1799. 

Takanashi Dohachi. Also called Takahashi N in-ami, removed to Gojo- 
zaka from A wad a in 1811, and afterward retired to Momoyama 
where he opened a new kiln ; was patronized by the Lords of Kii 
and Satsuraa ; d. 1855. 

7. Mlno. Resembles Seto, and was originated in 1804 by a merchant 
of Osaka who produced at Tajima an imitation'of Arita and Karatsu wares. 

8. Satsuma. Originated by Ilochu and Rokheii, Korean potters who 
produced faience of chaste quality of highly decorative style. 

9. Seto. Early 18tli century Kato Tamikichi learned the secret of 
porcelain making at Arita and Seto kilns which previously produced only 
earthen wares and began to produce celadon porcelains. 

Other kilns of fame during this period were Awaji wares of Awaji, 
Hagi wares of Nagato, linado wares of Yedo, Kii wares of Kii, Sanda wares 
of Settsu, Soma wares of Iwaki, Shigaraki wares of Orrii, Takatori ware* 
of Chikzen, etc. 


II. RECENT HISTORY 
i. Period of Chaos— from 18G8 to 1882 

Like other institutions of native origin, during the period of more 
than a decade dating from the Restoration, the pictorial art of Japan was 
submerged under the huge tide of social convulsion which followed that 
mighty political change. It was then that the master artists who had 
enjoyed liberal patronage from the daimyos arid courtiers found themselves 
suddenly thrown adri.t on the rough waves of the struggle for existence, 
and had to make shift as best as they could. It was at that time that Kano 
Hogai (d. 1888), one of the greatest painters of modern Japan, accepted 
with something like gratitude the offer by a certain appreciative foreign 
connoisseur to hire him at the monthly allowance of yen 20, and that his 
equally famous brother painter Hashimoto Gaho (d. 1908) had to eke 
out his existence as a mere crafstman and petty drafstman in the Admiralty. 
Painters of Kyoto were not much hotter, for they had to work hard lor 
bare existence as humble designers of patterns for yuzen prints. 

Sculptors, chisellers and others were also suddenly deprived of means 
of sustenance, and had to resign themselves to the humiliating treatment 
and neglect of the times. The people, dazzled by the material prosperity 
of the West and blindly intent to introduce it, were driven to vandalistic 
proceedings, as to propose cutting down the trees in the present TJyeno 
Park and to convert the ground into mulberry or tea farms, though this 
Was given up by the timely remonstration of some foreigners. This senti- 
ment of blind folly was widely at work, and many a costly gold laequred 
work of exquisite workmanship suffered demolition merely to get the 
gold dust, and the old brocade mounting of kak mono was ruthlessly 
detached from the masterly pictures arid burned to get the gold used in 
the gold threads. Tens of thousands of the musical instrument koto were 
hewn -and their well-polished paulownia boards were used for making 
braziers I 
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A. Japanese Fainting 

Chinese Southern School. — In the midst of this universal hurry to 
copy Western ways, more or less activity was shown, comparatively speak- 
ing, by the native style of painting 60 far as regards the Chinese Southern 
School which had began to attract public attention towards the latter parts 
of the Tokugawa Government. In 1873 Yasuda Rozan returned home 
after some years’ study in China, and his pictures drawn after the manner 
of this particular style were favorably received bv a section of the public. 
Tanomura Choku-nyu, Okuhara Seiko (lady), Fukushima Ryuho, and 
Hirano Gogaku were painters of this school who flourished about this 
period. 


B. Introduction of Western Painting 

Pioneers. — The rise of the western painting was a natural outcome of 
the times, and though pictures brought by Dutch traders are believed to 
have been studied by Hiraga Gennai, Shiba Kokan and some Others who 
lived at the middle of Tokugawa period, the honour of having studied oil 
painting with serious purpose must go to Kawakami Tcgai (d. 1881), who 
was a professor of Dutch language in the Kaisei-Gakko, forerunner of the 

E resent Imperial University of Tokyo. Among his pupils, the late Taka- 
ashi Yuichi and Koyama Shotaro have risen to distinction. The former 
subsequently studied under Charles Wirgman (d. 1081), London “Daily 
News” correspondent in Tokyo who was an art amateur of exceptional 
power, and a large number of Japanese painters, including such masters 
as Hashimoto Gaho, Kawabata Gyokusho and others studied at TakahashTs 
atelier. Among other pupils of Wirgman may be mentioned Goseda 
Yoshimatsu and Yamamoto Hosui. In 1863 Kunisawa Shinkuro returned 
from London and opened an atelier at which Honda Kinkichiro and others 
studied. Kunisawa died about a year after but his influence’ was felt long 
afterward. 

In 1881 the contemporary artist Kawamura Kiyo-o, who was dispatched 
to Italy for studying the art by the Tokugawa Government returned home 
after a prolonged stay in Venice. He lias struck a new style by grafting 
what he had learned on the Japanese style. 

2 . Period of Reaction— from c. 1882 to c. 1896 

Fortunately a reaction was soon to set in to arrest this blind move- 
ment hurrying toward vandalism and folly. The warning voice came from 
outside. The favorable reception which the Japanese pictures enjoyed at 
the Vienna World’s Fair was a surprise alike to the Government and ex- 
hibitors. This, however, was not enough to rouse our people from the 
pernicious delusion. The Fine Art Department for all the care bestowed 
upon it failed to make healthy growth ; it failed to invite the required 
number of students, while those who studied there rebelled against their 
teachers. Meanwhile the ardent pitas made by Mr. E. F. Fenollosa (who 
came to Japan in 1879 as Prof, on philosophy at the Imperial University), 
Dr. Wagner (Prof, of the University) Sig. Chiosonne (Italian Sculptor engag- 
ed by the Gov. Printing Bureau), and Mr. Bigelow (Secretary of the 
American Legation) in favor of Japanese art slowly began to open the eyeg 
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of the authorities. It was at the Instance of these foreign connoisseurs that 
a special art society for study was formed, and this was afterward expanded 
as the present Japan Fine Art Society. The Government now began to 
perceive the necessity of carrying out a through change in tiie policy of 
art education. The Art Department was closed in 1883, and two years 
later the First Picture Exhibition was held as a means of reviving the 
native art of painting. This show was repeated after the lapse of another 
two years. The movement was carried further and a fine art school on 
the purely native line was established- in 1888. The Imperial Court also 
took interest in this affair, appointed a treasure investigation committee 
in 1889 and created in the following year the honourable post of art com- 
missioners and appointed to it a number of master paint* rs, this honour 
having subsequently been opened to artists of other classes. Thus at last 
began to dawn the light of renaissance, so to say, upon the benighted field 
of Japanese painting 

3 . Period of Transition and Construction— from c. 189G 
to present day 

The period of comparative calm and of investigation now set in over 
the world of art which had first gone through the stage of destruction 
and blind advocate of Western style and next that of reaction. Gradually 
a broad line of dernarkation began to separate our artists into two classes, 
one dissatified with the traditional canons and trying to evolve a special 
style adapted to the times, and the other inclined to follow in the foot- 
steps of old masters. 

These artists, led by the late Mr. IC. Okakura, then the Director, set 
up their own Art Institute which unfortunately had to he closed after some 
years’ existence. The movement started by the seceders exerted powerful 
influence over the world of art, and the actiyc competition that set in 
between them and others identified with the conservative Japan Fine Art 
Society imparted vigor to the displays in public galleries which began to 
be held in quick succession in Tokyo. A similar rivalry also divided the 
Japanese artists of European style. 

A. Painting 

A. The Native School. — I>roadly subdivided into the Progressive and 
Conservative schools, the former trying to strike a new path independ- 
ent <of the traditional canons. Its activity is chiefly shown in Occiden- 
talizing tendency and in decorative art. The other is identified with the 
Southern Chinese and the Ukiyo (popular, Genre) style. 

The Progressive School . — In motif, material, composition and so forth 
progressive painters try to adapt tne Western style to suit the condition 
of the native. With imported pigments they try, on thin silk tissues, to 
trace, with pliable Japanese brushes, forcible line* as drawn by Western 
artists, and also to discard the characteristic lineal contour in favor of the 
Occidental mass style. Then the peculiar coloring tone of water painting 
to say nothing of perspective and light and shade, appeals to the ecclesiastic 
taste of this class of painters. In short their method is gradually approach* 
ing that of European painting as practised by Japanese artists. Their 
Innovation is still crude in several respects and cannot yet be brought to 
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conform to the peculiar condition of Japanese home life and the taste of 
the people. 

The new movement was started by the painters belonging to the dis- 
solved Japan Art Institute, as Kwanzan, Taikan, Shunso (died in Nov. 
1911), Giok-do, the brothers Otake and others of Tokyo, and also by the 
painters of Kyoto, as Seiho, Ilobun, Kokyo, Keigetsu and others. 

Some of these painters are disposed to place special importance to the 
decorative aspect of the native painting, and even to confine its essential 
value to this narrow field. These are Taikan, Kwanzan, Kogyo, Somei 
and others. 

The Conservative School .— The Ukiyoye style, though necessarily lip to 
date in subject-matters, has acquired greater technical nicety and more 
brilliant coloring. The Southern style has similarly grown more delicate 
in execution, though faithfully adhering to the classic tradition. There 
are also some master painters and their followers, all of whom, though 
at times attempting more or less departure, are on the whole wedded to 
the old style. 

B. Western painting in Japan. — The progress of Western style of 
painting has been very active of late, and works displaying creditable 
originality have been produced. The two group-? of painters existed, 
one styled the Ilakbakai, created in 1905 and dissolved in 1910 with 
Brofs. Kuroda and Kuine as centre. They followed the Impressionist 
style by Monet. The other, the Taiheiy ogakai, was organized by Profs. 
Kume anti Asai (d. 1912) who belonged to the Academic school. The 
Impressionist stylo at once rose into popularity and threw the other 
completely into the shade. Its votaries, however, failed to catch the 
spirit of the French master and chiefly directed their attention to copying 
nature. The monotonous method and absence of individualistic vitality 
shown ill their works soon began to tire the public and pall on their 
taste. Had it not been for the introduction of the post-impressionist 
school a few years ago the position of European painting was even in 
danger. 


B. Sculpture 
1. Wood-carving 

In sculpture modern Japan has little to boast of, the art having remain- 
ed in the state of neglect for more than three centuries ending about the 
beginning of the 19th century. Sculptors of Buddhist images had degenerat- 
ed into mere artisans, though the case was somewhat better with the 
fniydhori-shi (those who carved frieges and pillars to temples and other 
edifices), and carvers of netwk e and masks for no actors. Of the four, classes 
Wood-carvers only the “ temple-carvers ” may be said to enjoy comparative 
of popularity, for with the chauge of the times the latter two classes have 
, to abandon their field of work and to take to more profitable ivory-carving. 
Buddhist catvers are a little better off, but with a much narrowed demand 
owing to decay of Buddhism. 

Wood»carving business is now situated in an unevitable position, being 
beset- with discouraging circumstances. As an object of decoration wood- 
cafving is disqualified for appealing to public patronage, in that it is com- 
paratively costly, almost as costly as a piece of ivory-carving of a similar 
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size. Then it does not compare favorably with a wood-carving produced 
in Europe. Hence carved wooden decorations of Japan found very little 
demand both at home and abroad. In the presence of such circumstances, 
it can hardly be expected that young art students Avill choose wood-carving 
as their life-work ; even if they did the result would be hardly reassuring. 
They wou’d be embarrassed to find that while expecting what they deem- 
ed suitable return for works of long labor, the productions from the hands 
of uneducated artisan carvel's were even superior to theirs in workmanship. 
This comparison is by no means imaginary ; it represents cases that have 
actually occurred, and it proved sufficiently discouraging to art students. 
Since then the wood-carving course of the Tokyo Art Academy has ceased 
to attract students and has had, therefore, to effect a radical modification 
in its method. In a similar way wood-carvers of the new school who 
were originally drawn to the specialty from ambitious ideal have been 
obliged to turn to ivory-carving or to modelling in plaster. 

2. Ivory Carving 

With the gradual decay of the old custom of wearing tuba< co-pouches 
to which the net.wke was an indispensable appendage, ivory-carving suffered 
considerable check, but only for a short time, the carver having sub- 
sequently found in the production of obi mono and other decorative objects 
for foreign customers, an employment that furnished them greater amount 
of work and perhaps even more lucrative. It may even be said that ivory- 
carving as art has been created through this foreign patronage, and that it 
is equally maintained hy it. More than 90% of the whole output of ivory 
objects for decoration goes abroad, and of that total about 60% is taken 
up by American patrons and the remaining 40% spreads over Europe. 
Price and consideration of architecture prevent ivory ornaments from being 
popular at home, for not only are they dear but they arc also judged out of 
place for halls constructed in native style. In regard to breadth of chisel- 
ling and scope of work, the carvers of the present day enjoy incomparable 
advantages over their predecessors. The latter seldom had for their field 
of work a bit of tusk larger than could be carved out into a tiny netsuke , 
while the others can command the use of large blocks sometimes as large 
as 2 ft. There can be no question, therefore, that ivory carvers have for 
the first time been enabled during these two or three decades to develop 
their real capacity. It is not to be wondered at that ivory-chiselling 
threatens to overshadow wood-carving and that many craftsmen formerly 
belonging to the latter have been induced to give up the wood for the tusk. 

C. Meial Work 

Ketnarlcable has been the progress recently attained in Japan in this 
particular branch of art. When people say that the art of Japanese metal 
work has declined, they are merely talking vague generalities or furnish 
another instance of delusion of historical perspective. The art of sword 
decoration has indeed disappeared with the fall of feudalism, but metal 
artists and craftsmen have found in its stead a field of work demanding 
greater exercise of their skill and talent and perhaps furnishing larger 
market. The daimyo and samurai may have been less fickle partrons to 
metal artists than foreign customers, but the latter are at least larger 
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consumers. Then the tsvJba and other small sword ornaments in which 
limited field of work a large number of metal artisans had had to confine 
themselves could never allow their ingenuity ftril play. The same men 
carve now on their work-tables, vases, censers, statuettes, and divers sorts 
of hall decorations which must exert an expansive and healthy influence 
on their capacity. The benefit of division of labor and of regular educa- 
tion is similarly constituting a powerful factor toward promoting a greater 
improvement of the art. How far the new circumstances have done in 
that direction may be seen by comparing works produced before the 
Era of Meiji (from 1868 to 1012) and those of later production, or, what 
amounts to the same thing, by placing side by side articles made by 
artisans of old school and those by others who have had the benefit of 
education, *say, at a Fine Art Academy, either in Tokyo or Kyoto. The 
wares coming under the former of the two parallels will present as a rule 
lack of proportion or other defect of unnaturalness. 

’ 1), Lacquer Art 

The art and craft was considerably improved by Zeshin (d. 1839) and 
his pupils Hobi and Jaishin (d. 1903), but generally speaking, till only a 
few years :i go, makiye artists made it their point to slavishly follow in the 
wake of old masters in designs, workmanship and kind of work. They 
were excellent hi their way, and no doubt possessed fascination attractive 
both to natives and foreigners, but when year after year conventional 
forms and almost stereotyped designs were repeated the public could not 
help being tired of the monotony. Home of the leading contemporary 
artists seem to have discerned the signs of the times and to have been in- 
spired with the new spirit which has come over Japan subsequent to the 
late war. Since 1905 they have been endeavouring to produce objects with 
bolder and more animated designs based on sketches from nature. In this 
attempt makiye artists find themselves seriously hampered in their work, 
in that their atelier supplies are limited only to gold and silver dust, a 
few varieties of lacquer pigments and mother-of-pearl. The only hope is, 
that the natural ingenuity of the Japanese artists may find means of 
making shift, and to achieve a success that may come up even to sanguine 
expectation. Time will show. Although makiye objects, belonging to the 
domain of art find patrons all over the world, it is interesting to hear 
that the Imperial Court of Japan is by far the most important of all. 
Almost ninety or more out of every one hundred art makiye produced by 
the living master artists find their customers in the Court, not necessary 
for its own use, but chiefly as presents to its own distinguished subjects at 
home and to foreign Courts and people. 

Of the nurimono or ordinary lacquering art nothing particularly new 
to claim attention has occurred of late. One important question which is 
affecting the art as a whole is the growing scarcity of the supply of lacquer 
iuice in Japan and also in China from whi< h thedtficiency has heretofore 
been supplemented. This is a serious matter and urgently demands the 
attention of the Government and people. Tokyo, Kyoto, and Kanazawa 
are places where high-grade maliye objects are produced, and then come 
Aizu and Osaka. Shizuoka enjoys wide reputation as a principal centre of 
commercial makiye wares which are quite devoid of value from the stand- 
joint of art. 
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F. Ceramic 

Porcelain and Pottery. — The art was almost universally in vogue in 
Japan during the pre-Rostoration days when in every fief there were more 
or less potters to meet ordinary needs of the people residing in it. Only 
since that time has the business begun to become more and more special- 
ized. The number of pottery districts bas lessened in consequence. At 
present there are some 15 districts more or less noted for pottery, and 
they are situated in Kyoto, llizen, Owari, Mino, Kaga, Satsnma, Tokyo, 
Yokohama and other places. Mentioned in association with the name of 
Yaki (kiln), the following list of principal potter^ districts is made (the 
star indicating the places that are noted for art objects) : — 

Aizu-yoH (Iwasliiro), *Arita-ya/a (Hizen', *Awada-yafo’ (Kyoto), Awaji- 
yaki (Awaji), Banko -yaki (Ise), Izumo -yaki (Jzumo), *Kiyomizu-i/a/a (Kyoto), 
'*Kuta.ni-yaki (Kaga), *Makuzu*?/aA;f (Yokohama), Mikawachi-i/a£a (Hizen), 
Mino -yaki (Mino), *Satsuma-yaki (Satsnma), *Soto-yaki (Owari), Tobe-j/a&t 
(Iyo), *Tokyo kilns, producing decorative objects either alone or with 
household utensils. Other ceramic districts of secondary importance are 
Imbe-ya&i (Bizen), Inuyama-yaH (Owari), Kasama -yaki (Hitachi), lvuji -yaki 
(Mutsu), Mashiko-ya/a (Shimotsuke), Mizunohira-ya/ii (Satsnma), Mumyoi- 
yaki (Yamashiro), Sanda-yaH (Settsu), Shiga rak \-yaki (Omi), Sonia- yah' (Iwa- 
ki), Tokoname-yaH (Owari), Ureshino-yah (Hizen), and sonic others. 

“ Shippo ” (Enamel Ware). — Owari retains the credit of being the 
centre of this art and industry. Tokyo in Namikawa Sosuke (d. 1011) and 
Kyoto in Namikawa Yukie has eacli a first class artist in this particular 
branch of ceramics, but Nagoya boasts several of whom Ando Jubei and 
Hattori Tadasaburo are prominent. In the matter of output Nagoya sup- 
plies 70 to 80 per cent., the balance being distributed among Tokyo, 
Kyoto and Yokohama. 

The progress in recent time must be said to date from 1880 when 
Namikawa of Tokyo produced the celebrated cloisonnelcss (musen) ware 
and erased cloisonnd ( shosen ) in which the wires were erased by the 
action of sulphuric acid. The new departure that next appeared was in 
the shape of translucent enamel by the use of French enamel and this 
was followed by a change in the nature of the body used. Copper had 
formerly been the most popular metal but the introduction of the new 
enamel suggested the use of silver base as providing a better background. 
The plain surface, however, did not appeal to the fastidious taste of our 
artists, and they borrowing the practice of metal sculptors, made the 
ishime (stone-pitted) ground in order to set the designs on the surface in 
greater relief. The production by Ando in imitation of a certain French 
process of wares with transparent designs was the next development. 

Another improvement made relates to coloring. Japanese enamel 
artist had long been laboring to produce reddish monochrome, and for 
some years it had defied their ingenuity. At last in 1904 the exp riment 
was carried to success by Ota Jinnoemon of Nagoya by the use of gold 
chloride. Thanks to Ota’s discovery Japan can now produce ware of this 
particular monochrome of almost any size as may bo desired. The mori - 
age (“piled”) style originated by Hattori is quite a recent departure. 

F. Color-prints and Wood-cuts 

During the last three decades or so xylography in Japan has undergone 
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strange vicissitudes of fortune. At one time it was even feared that this 
unique art of Japan might he completely superseded by the imported art 
of lithography. Fortunately it was rescued from that fate by the repro- 
duction of old pictorial masterpieces, first started by the publishers or art 
folio by the Kokkwa in 1899 and then by the Shimbi Taikrnn which was 
created in 1899. 

“ Nishikiye.”— Be that as it may, wood-cut engravers and printers 
have undoubtedly been robbed of no inconsiderable part of their business 
since the introduction of Western style of illustration and printing. The 
nishikiye (color-prints iir broad -sheets), for instance, on which ukiyoye master 
painters, as Utamaro, Hiroshige and Hoksai left their fascinating produc- 
tion, has been driven from the field by cheap and gaudy lithographs 
printed with imported inferior pigments; great popularity, especially since 
the Russo -Japan war, of picture cards has almost given a death-blow to 
the already declining business of nishikiye. Photography too lias had a 
share in the general despoiling of the nishikiye of its business, for actor’s 
likeness and stage characters, one of the most important nishikiye subjects 
formerly, now coming from the studies of photographers instead of ateliers 
of ukiyoye painters. Then illustrations of books have in a great measure 
passed away to hands of lithographers and similar artisans. 8uch being 
the case, color-print business is now far less active than it was before. 
There are only two or three color-print publishers in Japan. The prints 
now published are not in sheets, they are in albums being intended for 
grown-up folk, both Japanese and foreign, and not for children as they 
were in former days. 

The u Tsuki-Hyaku Sugata” (one hundred moon scenes by Yoshitoshi 
(d. 1892), Taki Kwatei’s (d. *01) “ Kwacho Gwalu” (alburn of flowers and 
birds), Toshikata’s (d. TO) “ San ju Kokkasen” (MG celebrated beauties) and 
Miyakono-hana ” (flowers* of the capital), Toshihide’s (living) “ Meika 
Juhachiban ” (18 noted families) and “Genroku Bijin Horoi” (choice 
beauties in Genroku style), and some others were published some years 
ago, and perhaps are now out of print. Since then no Nishikiye album 
has been published in Jap m except various albums of reproduction of old 
masterpieces published by the Kokka-sha, and Shimbishoin. 

Besides albums other ordinary work of color-printing comprises pictures 
for fans, both folded and round, illustrations of envelopes (in Japanese 
Style), frontispieces of magazines and other ephemeral publications. 

The latest innovation is the carving in wood of Western water color 
pictures. 

Revival.— On the other hand, the high grade xylography has been 
carried to the state of perfection unknown even in olden days, and for 
this advance the credit is due, as stated above, to the two publishers who 
are reproducing Japanese old masterpieces in painting. Use of photography 
for reproducing them, instead of the old process of coping, is in itself a 
great advance for obtaining exact likeness of the originals, while in regard 
to pigments also printers of to-day are placed in better position than their 
predecessors. They are at the same time obliged to exercise greater in- 
genuity, for not infrequently they have to discover processes by which old 
master-painters mixed their pigments. This is no light task when the 
originals they have to reproduce are by such master colorists and decora- 
tors as Korin and his followers. 
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Engraving and printing as applied for producing such high grade works 
as the album in question present difficulty rarely experienced by wood-cut 
experts of former time. The engravers of those days worked oil originals 
specially drawn for the purpose hy the painters who did all they could to 
minimize the difficulty of the other; but the craftsmen of to-day have to 
deal with works never intended for reproduction. Nobody will be sur- 
prised to learn, therefore, tiiat even in Tokyo the supply of first class wood- 
cut engravers are hy no means sufficient, and that the stall’ is in urgent 
need of being reinforced by a new corps of young men. The brother 
craftsmen of engravers, that is color-printers, find themselves confronted 
with equally grave difficulties. Color-printing of the old nisfdkiye , it should 
be remembered, was a very simple business, as compared with what it is 
to-day; not more than ten difierent tints were required and lienee only so 
many times of printing were generally sufficient. It is now a common 
affair for the publishers of Shlmbi Taikwan and Kokhm to employ more 
than one hundred different tints and to go through elaborate process of 
printing. 

Market of Old Ukiyo-ye Prints. — The great popularity of old ukiyo- 
ye prints among foreign connoisseurs has elevated them from the original 
humble position to one of great importance artistically and commercially. 
The supply is scarce now, so assiduou-ly did merchant collectors ransack 
all the nooks and corners throughout the country. The price demanded 
is often forbidding. Forgery is extensively practised and collectors should 
use strict vigilance. 

Kind of Prints. — Some fifteen difierent kinds of prints exist, they 
being sumi-ye (black and white prints), tan-yc (vermilion prints), umshi-ye 
(lacquer prints), beni-ye (carmine prints), naga-ye (long prints), Jrirara-zuri 
(mica prints), chulan nixhiki-ye (medium size prints), koban nishiki-ye (small 
size prints), Jwo-ye (miniature prints), namiban gomai-tsuzuki (ordinary five 
sheet series, and also three sheet series and only one sheet), old illustrated 
books, etc. 


Old Masterpieces and Curios on the Market 

Before the National Treasure Commission was created in 18?9 and 
begun to register old masterpieces that belong to temples and other pijblic 
institution, no small number of this sort of national treasures found their 
way to foreign countries. It is well known, for instance, that of the famous 
triplets of picture scrolls by Sumiyoshi Keion, one is now at the Boston 
Museum, while of the remaining two one is among the collection of the 
Imperial Court and the other belongs to Baron Iwasaki. Among private 
collectors the names of Marquis Inouye, Mr. T. Masuda, the families of 
Mitsui and Iwasaki, Mr. Tomitaro Bara, a millionaire merchant of Yoko- 
hama, and others stand high on the list. Mr. Hara’s “Kujaku Myo-o” is 
valued at ¥500,000. The collections of the two Hongwan-ji of Kyoto and 
several old houses in Osaka and other places have been put under the 
hammer in recent years. At one of such sales Korin’s “Screens with iris” 
was knocked down at ¥105,000 while at another sale Okyo’s “Woman 
playing a harp in a moon light night ” fetched even ¥108,000. In general 
pictures by Tanyu, Okyo, Sesshu, Sesson, Shubun, Kwazan, the Chinese 
painter Mokci are in great demand among Japanese connoisseurs, and they 
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command fabulous prices. All big sales are generally conducted by bodies 
rtf curio dealers, and there is one such organization in Tokyo, Kyoto, 
Osaka and Nagoya,. These are, — Tokyo Bijitsu Club at Ryogoku, Tokyo; 
Kyoto Bijitsu Club at Miike-dera-machi, Kyoto; Osaka Bijitsu Club at 
Awaji-cho Shicho-me, Osaka, and Nagoya Bijitsu Club at Asalu-machi, 
Nagoya. 

III. MUSEUMS AND GALLERIES 

Museums. — The three important museums that exist in Japan are all 
under the control of the Household Department, they being at Tokyo, 
Kyoto and Nara. In respect of objects of art, the Ilyokei-kan in the 
compound of the Tokyo Museum is most important, it being specially in- 
tended as a gallery for displaying old masterpieces belonging to the Court 
and collectors of note. The Ilyokei-kan was built by Tokyo citizens in 
commemoration of the wedding of the reigning Emperor and Empress. 


National Art Exhibition 


Apart from exhibitions regularly given twice a year by various bodies 
of artists and craftsmen in Tokyo and Kyoto, a national art exhibition is 
held under the auspices of the Department, of Education every autumn in 
Tokyo, beginning in 1907, this being the first attempt of the kind ever 
made in Japan. It is modelled after the system of the French Saloon. 
Exhibits are selected by the Hanging Committee appointed by the Minister 
of Education, and prizes 1st to 3rd are awarded on the recommendation 
of the committee. Next come the “ Honorary mention ” exhibits. The 
first prizes are jealously guarded and have never been given. Those who 
obtained 2nd prizes in the preceding display are entitled to exhibit with- 
out examination in the next. This privilege is also reserved for the Hang- 
ing Committee. Exhibits submitted to the Committee from the first are 
as follows: — 

Worka by the No. of Works No. Exh’ted on No. Exh’ted 
Committee Submitted Selection for Reference 

J.P. W.l\ $ t. J.P W V. 8 . t. Y.P. W.P. 8 . ' t. Jil\ W.P. S. t. 


1st ( 7).. 
2nd ( ’8).. 
3rd ( *9).. 


4th flO), 
6th ('ll). 
6th (’12), 
7th (‘13). 
8th 04). 


10 

8 

2 

20 

625 

321 

44 990 

89 

83 

14 

186 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13 

11 

4 

28 

242 

359 

41 842 

74 

88 

24 

186 

1 

2 

0 

3 

16 

14 

2 

31 

445 

421 

55 921 

66 

81 

30 

177 

2 

3 

3 

8 

21 

20 

8 

49 

469 

616 

58 1,043 

60 107 

25 

192 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

24 

10 

44 

668 

764 

86 1,608 

82 

73 

27 

182 

3 

0 

3 

6 

14 

22 

8 

44 

961 

761 

86 1,811 

109 

51 

26 

186 

4 

6 

0 

9 

11 

17 

9 

37 

1.2S5 

799 100 2,194 

108 

91 

26 

224 

3 

3 

0 

6 

9 

13 

6 

28 

1,313 

784 1 32 2,229 

129 111 

37 

277 

6 

12 

3 

21 


Recipients of 2nd prizes are shown below 


1st 

2nd 


Japaneso Painting 

fKijiiua Okoku ; Nod a 
(Kyuho; Hishida Shunno 


Western Painting 

Wacla Sanzo 


{ Kikuchi Keigetsu fWada Sanzo 

Kijima Okoku \Yoshida Hiroshi 


Sculpture 


Asakura Fumio 


o -i I Hishida Shun so 
^Otake Kokkwan 


Nakazawa Hiromitsu 

Yamamoto Morin osuke » 

Yoshida Hiroshi 
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4th 

5th 

6th 

7th 

8th 


{ Kikuchi Keigetsu 
Otake Chikuna 

{ Kijima Okoku 
Otake Chikuha 

{ Kosaka Shi den ; Tsubata Mi- 
chihiko; Kijima Okoku; Yasu- 
da Yukihiko ; hnamura Shiko 
Hashimoto Kwansetsu ; Kata- 
yama Nampu; Kikuchi Ivei- 
getsn; Komuro Sui-un; Kosaka 
Shi den ; Yuki Somei 

( Kikuchi Keigetsu ; Uemura 
Shoen ; Kawamura Manshu ; 
Kaburagi Kiyokata ; Tsuji 
Kwako; Hashimoto Kwansetsu 


Nakagawa Hachiro Asakura Fumio 

{ Kosugi Misei 

Aoyama Kimieji — 

Minami Kunzo 

{ Kosugi Misei 
Minaini Kunzo 

{ Ishii Hakutei 

Ishikawa Toraji Asakura Fumio 
Minami Kunzo 


{ Shirataki Ikunosuke ™ „ v . 

Ota Kijiro Asakura I urnio 


IV. NATIONAL TREASURE COMMISSION 

The Commission for Preserving Old Temples was first created in 1897 
by law and ordinance, appropriating for the purpose a sum varying from 
yen 150,000 to 200,000 a year. The protection is extended to pictures, 
sculptures, buildings, old documents of historical value, and recently, swords 
kept in Shinto and Buddhist temples. The treasures included in the 
national treasury list are under strict control of the National Treasure 
Preservation Committee expressly organized for the purpose and made 
subordinate to the Education Office. The Committee is presided over by 
Baron Kuki, Privy Courcillor, and the treasures registered from the very 
beginning number over 2,500, as shown below. 

Pictures, sculptures, and swords are graded in three classes, according 
to their relative merits, and the preservation aid is correspondingly difier* 
entiated. 


States Aid for Preservation of National Treasures 


Structual 

articles 


Treasures 


Total 


yen 


yen 


yen 


1897 

••• • •• ••• • •• 

44,944 

5,054 

49,999 

1898 

• • • * • • • • • •*« 

149,999 

— 

149,999 

1899 

• • • • « • • • • * « * 

112,318 

27,680 

139,999 

1900 


133,491 

16,508 

149,999 

1901 

• • • »M ft ft« ••• 

126,194 

23,804 

149,999 

1902 

••• ftftft ft • ft • • m 

137,781 

12,218 

149,999 

1903 

••• ftftft ftftft 

132,807 

16,954 

149,761 

1904 

••• ftftft ••• ftft* 

144,935 

5,063 

149,999 

1905 

ftftft ftftft ••• 

7,251 

2,747 

9,999 

1906 

ftftft ftftft ••• ftftft 

131,647 

18,342 

149,990 

1907 

ftftft ««• ••• #•* 

126,432 

23,568 

149,999 

1908 

• ft* *•• ••• ftftft 

123,657 

26,336 

149,993 

1909 

ftftft «•« 

121,219 

8,653 

129,873 
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1910 ... 



122,752 

20,625 


143,377 

1911 ... 


120,918 

22,284 


143,203 

1912 ... 



122,410 

20,678 


143,088 

Total 



1,858,768 

250,520 

o 

,109,283 


NUMBER of 

Treasures 




Buildings 

Treasures 

Buildings 

Treasures 

1S97 ... 

52 

155 

1 906 

54 

162 

1898 ... 

29 

0 

1907 

91 

74 

1899 ... 

52 

176 

1 90 i 

97 

111 

1900 ... 

50 

251 

1909 

26 

287 

1901 ... 

... 129 

303 

1910 

21 

104 

1902 ... 

46 

1S6 

1911 

36 

188 

1903 ... 

41 

64 

1912 

33 

149 

1904 ... 

69 

154 

1913 

49 

122 

1905 ... 

0 

67 

Total ... 

872 

2,553 


V. ART EDUCATION AND PUBLICATIONS 

Principal institutions devoted to teaching arts are the two Government 
Art Academics, one in Tokyo and the other in Kyoto for the description of 
which reader is referred to the chapter on Education. The once powerful 
private institution Nippon Bujutsu-in (Nippon Fine Art Institute) organized 
by the stceders of the Art Academy, Tokyo, was practically discontinued 
several years ago, but it is about to be reestablished in Tokyo. 

Besides the above there are many Technical Schools of middle school 
grade in several Prefectures, among which those at Ishikawa and Aichi are 
noted. For female art students there are the Tokyo Girls Art and Craft 
School in Tokyo. Ateliers of all master painters are in many cases usefu 
nurseries for young aspirants. 

The Gahosha publishes the Bijitsu Gwaho (Office, Hongo, Tokyo), and 
the Kyoto painters publish the Qivarin. Towering far above all these are 
the Kokkwa (pub. at Kyobaslii, Tokyo, since ’89) and the Shimbi-Taikwan 
(pub. at Kyobashi, Tokyo) started by Mr. Tashima in ’99. They are both 
intended for reproducing in wood-cut or collotype old masterpieces of Japan 
and China. The Kokkwa is a monthly and principally treats of pictures, 
while the other is a four monthly publication including both chiselled works 
and architectural specimens. They, especially the Shimbi Taikwan Office, 
are publishing art albums. As English text is given in the two publica- 
tions, even foreigners not initiated in Japanese fine arts will be able to 
appreciate and study the admirables reproduction contained in the two 
publications. 

VI. CONTEMPORARY ART COMMISSIONERS 
TO THE COURT 

This is an honorary post created in 1890 in order to encourage the 
development of art. At first the honor was limited to only Japanese 
painting, but the scope has been extended to sword-making and lastly to 
photography. 
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Araki Kwampo (Painting) 
Gwassan Yagoro (Jap. sword) 
Irnao Keinen (Painting) 

Kagawa Katsuhiro (Chisel) 
Kuroda Kiyoteru (Oil Painting) 
Miyagawa Kozan (Porcelain) 
Miyamoto Kanenori (Jap. sword) 
Mochizuki Gyokusen (Painting) 
Namikawa Yasuyuki (Shippo) 


Noguchi Sho-in (Painting) 
Ogawa lsshin (Photography) 
Seifu Yohei (Porcelain) 
Shiroyuma Fukuinatsu (Makiye) 
Suzuki Chokiclii (Hammering) 
Take-uchi Kyu chi (Sculpture) 
Take-uchi Seiko (Painting) 

Unno Shomin (Casting) 


PAINTERS WHO HAVE DIED SINCE THE ERA OF 
MEIJ1 BEGAN (1868) 

Fukushima, Eyulio, d. ’89, Chinese Southern school. 

Hashimoto, Gaho , d. ’08, master painter of Kano school. 

Hirano, Gogaku , d. ’IK), celebrated Chinese Southern school. 

Hishida, Shvmho , (1871 — 1911), artist of great originality and power, 

Kano, Hogcvi , d. ’88, of the Kano school and one of the master pain- 
ters of the Meiji era. 

Kano, Yeichoku , d. ’91, of the Kano school and Art Com. to Court. 

Kawabata, Gyofcusho , d. 1912, master painter of Shijo school,, painter 
in ordinary to the Court. 

Kawabe, Mi tale , d. ’05, Tosa school and high authority in antiquities. 

Kawamura, Oshin (Ukoku), d. ’06, ex-Judge and a master of Chinese 
Southern school. 

Kawanabe, Gyomi , d. ’89, master painter who originated a new style 
of the Popular school. 

Kawasaki, Chitora , d. ’93, Tosa school and high authority in antiquities. 

Kikuchi, Yosai, d. ’78, originated the Yosai style chiefly depicting 
warriors and war scenes. 

Kishi, Chi kilo, d. ’95, Kyoto painter who was Art Com. to the Court. 

Kobayashi, Yeitaku, d. ’90, noted artist of the Popular school. 

Kodama, Kwatei , d. 1913, a master painter of the Southern school. 

Kono, Jinirci , d. ’05, Kyoto painter who was Art Com. to the Court. 

Kubota, Beiaen , d. ’05, one of the most versatile painters of the 
period ; pupil of Suzuki Shonen. 

Kumagaye, Naohiki , d. 1913, master landscapist of the Shijo school, 

Musugi, b’eikin, d. ’10. lady painter, pupil of Kumagaye Naohiko. 

Matsumoto, Fab), d. 1911, historical painting, the Yosai’s school. 

Miyagawa. Shuntei. cl. ’I t, Ukiyoye painter. 

Mochizuki. Gyokusen, d. 1911, painter in ordinary to the Court ; Tosa 
and Chinese schools. 

Mori, Kwanmi , d. ’94, one of the recent masters of Okyo’s school 
painter in ordinary to the Court. 

Moridzumi, Kwangyo , d. ’92, painter in ordinary to the Court and 
master of Sumiyoshi school. 

Morikawa, Sabun , d. ’02, Kyoto painter of Shijo school. 

Murase. Gyolvden, d. 1910, Chinese Southern .school. 

Nakajima, llaislio, d. ’71, Okyo’s school. 

Makanishi, Koseki , d. ’83, Prof, in Kyoto Art Academy. 

Noguchi, Yul Oku, d. ’98, Southern Chinese school and painter in or- 
dinary to the Court. 
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Nomura, Hunky o , cl. 1911, landscapist of the Shijo school. 

Ochiai, Yoshiifoi, cl. ’01, Nishildyr painter who improved style of news- 
paper illustrations. 

Okuhara, Seiko, d. ’03, lady painter of the Southern school. 

Saigo, Kogetsu , (1873 -1912), one of the best pupils of Galio. 

Satake, FJho, d. ’09, of Buncho school. 

Shibata, Zeshin, d. ’01, painter in ordinary to the Court, originated a 
new style, famous also for Maid ye design and as originator of lacquer 
painting. 

Shiwokawa, Jhtnrin, d. *77, landscapist of Shijo school. 

Sudzuki, ITyak-nen, d. ’91, master of Okyo’s style and father of con- 
temporary painter Suzuki Shonen. 

Sugitani, Semho , d. ’95, Sesshu’s style, and a painter of Kumamoto, 

Takahashi, Kolo } d. 1912, a highly progressive who died prematurely, 
at the age of 36. 

Taki, JCwaiei , d. ’01, Chinese Southern school and painter in ordinary 
to the Court. 

Taniguchi, Aizm, d. ’99, master of lhincho’s style. 

Tanomura, Choh-nju , d. ’06, Southern Chinese style who was in Ms 
days a veteran painter of tlie school. 

Tazaki, So-un , d. ’98, painter in ordinary to the Court and master 
painter of Bunch o’s school. 

Tomioka, Yeisen , d. ’05, Popular school. 

Tuskioka, Yoshitoshi, d. 1892, a master painter of the genre school. 

Watanabe, Shokwa , d. 1887, son of Kwazan and pupil of Chinzan. 

Watanabe, Yohei, (1889 — 1912), oil painter. 

Yamaoka, Beikwa , d. ’14, Japanese painting. 

Yamawaki, Kwangi, d, 1902, painter in ordinary to the Court who 
developed a new feature in the Sumiyoshi school. 

Yasuda, liozan , d. 1882, Southern Chinese school. 

Yoshu, Cliikanobu , d. ’12, one of the master Vkiyoye painters. 

LIST OF LIVING ARTISTS 

A.C.C. — Art Commissioner 'to the the Imperial Court: Ca. — Casting ; 
h.c. — Hanging Committee of the National Art Exhibition; J.S. — Japanese 
Sword; P. = Porcelain ; S. = Sculpture ; M. = Makiyc; W.C. — Water Color ; 
0»P***Oil painting; c.m. = Certificate of Merit. 

Note. — The prizes are those awarded at the National Art Exhibition held 
every year in Tokyo. 

Japanese Painting 

Abe, Shumpo, 3rd prize, b. in 1854, Kyoto. 

Aoyama, Kumaji 3rd prize, b. in ’64, Shimane-ken, 

Arai, Jioso J.P. Ukiyoye, b. in *63, Tokyo. 

Arai, Kwampo OK^JE;#), b. lu 73, Tokyo. 

Araki, Jippo li.c., b. in 72, Tokyo. 

Araki, Kwampo A.C r C., h.c., b. in ’29, Tokyo. 

Araki, Tanrei b. iu ’57, Tokyo. 

Atomi, Gyohiriti lady, b. in ’59, Tokyo. 

Atomi, Kwakei (jULft’B), lady, b. in ’40, Tokyo. 

Ftijii, Setsiulen (jS^SfH), c.m , b. in 70, Kyoto. 
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Fukuda Baikei b. in ’67, Southern School, Osaka. 

Fukui Kotei 1>. in 18(15, Tokyo. 

Furuya, Itcho (‘S’^ — c.m, b. in 1890, Kyoto. 

Gejo, Masjo (TtSlESft). Paymaster-Gen. (ret.), b. in 1813, Tokyo. 
Hachida, Koyo c.m., Kyoto. 

Harada, Seiko c.m., Kyoto. 

Hashidate, SUiscn , ($8{i§£|Jll), b. in 1853, Tokyo. 

Hashimoto, Eiho 3rd prize, b. in 1881, Tokyo. 

Hashimoto, Kwansetsu 2nd prizes, b. in 1883, Tokyo. 

Hashimoto, Seiso c.m., Tokyo. 

Hashimoto, Shulio b. in 1881, Tokyo. 

Hata, Kinseki c.m., b. in 1853, Kyoto. 

Hattori, Shun-yo (SHhK#I^)» 3rd prize, b. in 1883, Kyoto. 

Hikida, Hosho 2nd prize, Kyoto. 

Hirafuku, Hyakusui 3rd prize, b. in 1877, Tokyo. 

Hirai, llanen 3rd prizes, b. in 1889, Kyoto. 

Hirai, Chokusui (%^iit7h), Osaka. 

Hirata, Shodo c.m., 3rd prize, b. in 1882, Tokyo. 

Hirezaki, Eimei Ukiyoyo painter, Tokyo. 

Hirota, Hyakusui c.m., b. in 1876, Kyoto. 

Hiroye, Kashu c m., b. in 1890, Kyoto. 

Hitomi, Yuichi (AJLM* - )» c.m., Kyoto. 

Honda, Tenjo *>• in 1866, Tokyo. 

Hoshino, Kugai 3rd prizes, b. in 1883, Kyoto. 

Ikeda, Keisen (J&tH®!!)* 2nd and 3rd prizes, b. in 1861, Kyoto. 
Ikeda, Shorn lady, 3rd prize, b. in 1889, Tokyo. 

Ikeda, Tcrukata husband of Shoen, c.m., 3rd prize, b. in 

1883, Tokyo. 

Ikegami, Shulio (8k_h3f«S0» 3rd prizo, b. in 1878, Nagano. 

Imaizumi, Bumpo Kc m b. in 1818, Tokyo. 

Imamura, Shiko 2nd prize, b. in 1880, Tokyo. 

Imao, Keinen A.C.C., b. in 1815, Kyoto. 

Ishii, Tempu c.m., b. in 1881, Tokyo. 

Ishikawa, Shogyoku (H)l| $&;£), lady, b. in 1890, Tokyo. 

Ishizaki, I<6yo c.m., Kyoto. 

Isoda, Clioshu c.m., Tokyo. 

Ito, Ko-un (fjfritl&Ilil), c.m., b. in 1880, Tokyo. 

Kaburagi, Kiyokata 2nd and 3rd prizes, b. in 1876, Tokyo. 

Kamoshita, Choko 3rd prize, b. in 1890, Tokyo. 

Kashino, Nanyo 3rd prize, Kyoto. 

Katayama, Nampu 2nd prize. 

Katta, Shokin (8$ 3rd prize, b. in 1878, Fukushima. 

Kawai, Eichu !>• in 1882, Tokyo. 

Kawai, Gyokudo (M'&zE®* Kc„ t>. i n 1872, Aichi. 

Kaho (Jf|;|fcgEtfi$:), 3rd prizes, b. in 1875, Kyoto, 
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Kawamura, Manshu (jlj ft§;$*), ‘2nd and 3rd prizes, b. in 1880, Kyoto. 
Kawasaki, Tlanlo lady. b. in 1882, Tokyo. 

Kijima, Okohi h.c., 2nd prize, b. in 1877, Kyoto. 

Kikuchi, llohun h.c., b. in 1802, Kyoto. 

Kikuchi, Keigetm 2nd and 3rd prizes, b. in 1879, Kyoto. 

Kitnura, Puzan (?Jcftiftlll) 3rd prizes, b. in 1881, Ibaragi. 

Kitakami, Shunsan (4tJtflc|ll\ c.m., b. in 18S1, Tokyo. 

Kitano, Tsunetomi (4t!gf-f2§), 3rd prize, b. in 1880, Osaka. 

Kobayashi, Gohjo (/>#&©, b. in 1875, Kyoto. 

Kobayashi, Kiyrchika b. in 1827, Tokyo. 

Kobayashi, Kokei c.m., b. in 1883, Tokyo. 

Kobori, 'lomone (/]>$}$$ a*), lie., 3rd prize, b. in 1834, Tokyo. 
Komura, Baiun (/hft;fcg), 3rd prizes, b. in 1883, Kyoto. 

Komuro, Suiun (/]^«§?3§g), 3rd prizes, b. in 1874, Tokyo. 

Korido, Shosen (j£ JHf.fi fill), c.m., Tokyo. 

Kosaka, Shiden (']'$;£ IQ), ‘2nd & 3rd prizes, b. in 1872, Tokyo. 

Kose, Shoseki (Et5/KG)» b. in 1811, Kyoto. 

Koyama Eitatsu {/Mll&§i), c.m., b. in 1880. Tokyo. 

Koyezuka, Yuho c.m., b. in 1875, Tokyo. 

Kubota Behai b. in 1877, Kyoto. 

Kubota, K insen b. in 18?5, Kyoto. 

Machida, Kyokko (BTHflJiX), 3rd prize, b. in 1879, Tokyo. 

Masuzu, Shunivni (ffififtlg), h.c., b. in 1819, Tokyo. 

Matsubayashi, Keigetm (JEtttfcJj', 3rd prizes, b. in 1870, Tokyo. 
Matsubayashi, Setsu'si ($fc|cgj£), lady, b. in 1873, Tokyo. 
Matsumiya, Honen b. in 1880, Kyoto. 

Matsumoto, Fuko , h.c., b. in 1S38, Tokyo. 

Matsumura, Baho (j|£ 1 ftjjMg), c.m., b. in 1884, Kyoto, 

Matsuno, Kajo (Jf£if©$), b. in 1^67, Tokyo. 

Mayeda, Seison (Slfflffft). 3rd P ri *°» Tokyo. 

Migita, Nen-ei Ukiyoye, b. in 1803, Fukuoka, 

Miyake, Gogyo, c.m., b. in 1801, Kyoto. 

Mizukami, Taisei 3rd prize, b. ’82, Fukuoka, 

Mizuta, ChiJmho c.m., Osaka. 

Mochizuki, Kinho h.c., b. in 1862, Tokyo. 

Mochizuki, Seiko (gJJ&Jfcb 3rd prize, b. in 1886, Tokyo. 

Mori, Kinseki b. in 1841, Hyogo. 

Morimura, Gito (ftftftffl). c.m., b. in 1871, Aichi. 

Moriboshi, Sehho (HFMJftfE;), b. in 1874, Cliiba. 

Murakami, Hoko (ftJJMBb c.m., Tokyo. 

Murakami, Kwagaku (ft ±J£j? f ), 3rd prize, b. in 1888, Kyoto, 

Muraoka, Oto c.m., b. in 1873, Tokyo. 

Murase, Gyokuden b. in 1850, Kyoto. 

Murata, Tanryo (ftB$*J|), 3rd prize, b. in 1372, Tokyo, 
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Nagamine, Setsudo b. in 1882, Kyoto. 

Nagano, Sofu 3rd prize, Tokyo. 

Nakakura, Qyokusui (t}i£f3£!R), c.m., b. in 1874, Tokyo. 

Nishimura, Go-un 2nd prize, Kyoto. 

Nishimura, Seiki (MW wIi), 3rd prize (*13), b. in 1883, Osaka 
Nishiyama, Suisho 3rd prizes, Kyoto. 

Noda, Kyuho 2nd prize, b. in 1889, Tokyo. 

Noguchi, Shohin (Sfp/Mg), A.C.C., b. in 1827, Osaka. 

Nomura, Sekko 3rd prize, Tokyo. 

Ochi, Shokwan 3rd prize (’13), Tokyo. 

Odake, Chikuha 2nd & 3rd prizes, Tokyo. 

Odake, ICokkwan 2nd & 3rd prizes, b. in 1880, Tokyo. 

Ogata, Gekko Ukiyoye, 3rd prize, b. in 1859, Tokyo. 

Ogata, Getsuzo ()gj& J] H), 3rd prize, b. in Tokyo. 

Ohashi, Suiseki Gold-medalist at Paris etc., b. in 1865, Gifu. 

Okakura, SJiusui (P^^T^C/lC), b. in 1868, Fnkui. 

Okuhara, Seisui lady, b. in 1852, Iwate, 

Omura, Koyo c.ra., b. in 1891, Kyoto. 

Sadake, Eiryo (ifefJvicPi), 3rd prize, b. in 1872, Tokyo. 

Sadake, Eison b. in 1825, Fukusliima. 

Sakakibara, Slriho 3rd prize, b. in 1887, Kyoto. 

Sakakibara, Taizan c.m., b. in 1890, Kyoto. 

Sakuma, Tetsuen b.c , b. in 1848, Tokyo. 

Sano, Tssei Jt), c.m., Kyoto. 

Shiba, Keiscn, (2JUl|), c.m., b. in 1874, Tokyo. 

Shiizuka, ShoJcwa lady, b. in 1884, Tokyo. 

Sbima, Seien (JbJ$;[||), b. in 1893, Osaka. 

Shimauchi, Shonan (,4ft®®)) 3rd prize, b. in 1881, Tokyo. 
Shimazaki, J Ryu-o 3rd P™ 2 ®. b. in 1868, Tokyo. 

Shimomura, Kwanzan (TWHSlU). b.c., b. in 1873, Tokyo. 

Shoda, Kakuyu Q£i3J8&fc), c.m., b. in 1879, Kyoto. 

Sugiura, Shunko %&)> b. in 1841, Tokyo. 

Susa, Tensai c.m., b. in 1889, Tokyo. 

Suzuki, Kwason 3rd prize, b. in 1860, Tokyo. 

Suzuki, Shorten father of Kwason, Kyoto. 

Tajika, Chikuson ( E9 3rd prizes, b. in 1864, Kyoto. 

Takamori, Snigan master of Southern sell., b. ’47, Tokyo. 

Takase, hhunyyo GUJjilg&S), c.m., b. in 1885, Kyoto. 

Takashima, Hokkai (i§}J| :&?&), b.c., b. in 1848, Tokyo. 

Takatori, Chisel 3rd prizes, Tokyo. 

Takenouchi, Keishu b. in 1801, Tokyo. 

Takenouchi, Seiko b.c., b. in 1804, Kyoto. 

Tamura, Golo cun, b. in 1873, Tokyo. 

’Tanaka, Gakusho c.m., b. in 1876, Tokyo. 
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Tanaka, llauho 3rd prizes, b. in 1863, Tokyo. 

Taniguchi, Kokyo 3rd prizes, b. in 186 K Kyoto. 

Terazaki, Kogyo Inc., b. in 1806, Tokyo. 

Tobita, Shuzan ($£p3J$llJ). c.m., Tokyo. 

Tokuda, liinsai (^.P3 3rd prize, b. in 1880, Kyoto. 

Tomita, Keisen (SfQSflll). c.m., Kyoto. 

Tsubata, MichihiLo 2nd & 3rd prizes, b. in 1871, Tokyo* 

Tsuchida, Ihikusen (dbfU#fl!|). 3rd prize, Kyoto* 

Tsuji, Kw.iko (WS;#®)’ 2nd (1) & 3rd (3) prizes, b. in 1870, Kyoto. 
Uchimi, Yo*hrinirlu b c.m., b. in 18 i8, Kyoto. 

Ueda, Byuyicai 3rd. prize, b. in 1800, Kyoto. 

Uemura, Shoen (JitjjfeSI), lady, 2nd (l) & 3rd (3) prizes, b. in ’79, 
>to. 

Uenaka, C Hokusai 3rd prize, b. in 1885, Tokyo. 

Watanabe, Shotci ($*§#9), b. in 1849, Tokyo. 

Yamada, Kaido c.m, Kyoto. 

Yamada, ICeichu (|Ijffl®CdO> c.m., b. in 1808, Tokyo. 

Yamada, Ko vn f||j T.j/pjg), 2nd prize (’13), b. in 1878, Kyoto. 
Yamamoto, Bauho (jlii^tSttk), Inc., 3rd prize, b. in 1826, Aichi. 
Yamamoto, Shunkyn (lll^Yf^), b.c., b. in 1871, Kyoto. 

Yamamura, Kohva {{Ilf ££¥{£)> c * m > b, in 1878, Tokyo. 

Yamanaka, Kodo (|Ij b. in 1869, Tokyo. 

Yamanouchi, Shinichi (lUWfw— )» 3rd prize, b. in 1914. 

Yamanouchi, Toslm f 3rd prizes, b. in 1878, Tokyo. 

Yamaoka, Beikwa (llljiiij h.c., b. in 1868, Tokyo. 

Yamashita, Bazan (lliT.HvlU), Kyoto. 

Yamashita, Chikumi (ill T'MrWi 3rd prize (’13), b. in j.885, Tokyo. 
Yamashita, Scign (iljTW')JI)> b. in 1859, Tokyo. 

Yasuda, J ingen (3c III $5/1: \ 2nd <& 3rd prizes, b. in 1884, Tokyo. 
Yasuma, So lo c m., b. in 1882, Osaka. 

Yokoyama, Taihr.an (^lU^c^S), li e., b. in 1868, Tokyo. 

Yoshioka, Kwado (?/ b. in 1874, Tokyo. 

Yoshiwara, Gafu (7*71$ $£)$,), b. in 1882, Tokyo. 

Yuki, Somei 2nd prizes, b. in 1875, Tokyo. 

Western Painting 

Aida, Torakiko {ffiiB jH/S), b. in ’88, Tokyo. 

Akaji, Taijo b. in ’89 Tokyo. 

Akamatsu, lihmtku b. in ’68, Osaka. 

Aoyama, Kumaji 2nd prize, b. in 1886, Tokyo. 

Ataka, Yasugoro b. in ’83, Tokyo. 

Atomi, Tai 3rd prize, b. in 84, Tokyo. 

Doki, Yoskisuke (±(£^88), b. in 1881, Tokyo. 

Fujishima, Eisuke (JiiSY$L$§)> b. in 1878, Tokyo. 

Fujishima, Takeji Prof., 3rd prize (’13), b. in 1867, Tokyo. 
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iiomi, Seikicjii (Htfkif&ti), 3rd prize ('13), b. in 1886, Tokyo. 

Goseda, Horyu b. in 1864, lbaragi. 

Goseda, Yoshimatsu b. in 1853, Kanagawa. 

Goto, Koshi ($£$5§ JL®;), b. in 1895, Tokyo. 

Hachijo, Yakichi 3rd prize, b. in 1884, Tokyo. 

Hasegawa, Noboru c.m., Tokyo. 

Hashimoto, Kumisuke (fibklPBI!)), 3rd prizes, Tokyo. 

Hiraoka, Gompachiro (^HISAHIO 3rd prize, Tokyo. 

Ikeda, Jisaburo (j&fUSJHSR), 3rd prize, Kyoto. 

Ikeda, Nagaharu c.m., Tokyo. 

Ishibashi, Wakun 3rd prizes, b. in 1878, Studing in England. 

Ishii, Ha/iutei 2nd prize (’IS). G). in 1882, Tokyo. 

Ishikawa, Kin-ich iro (ifjjlllfc— BR), Tokyo. 

Ishikawa, Toraji (27 Hi 2nd prize ( J 13), b. in 1875, Tokyo. 

Ito, Kaigen b. in 1867, Kyoto. 

Iwamura, Torn b. in 1870, Tokyo. 

Kanokogi, Takcshiro Prof., b. in 1874, Kyoto. 

Katada, Tokuro c.m., b. in 1889, Tokyo. 

Kato, Seiji 0jlljj$#?5iL)> 3rd prize, b. in 1887, Aiclii. 

Kawai, Shinzo 3rd prize ( J 13), b. in 1866, Tokyo. 

Kawamura, Kiyo-o Ol|ftffi§£fi), b. in 1850, Tokyo. 

Kitazawa, Bafcuten b. in 1876, Tokyo. 

Kobayashi, Mango ('httSE'lfO) Prof., 3rd prizes, b. in 1870, Tokyo. 
Kobayashi, Shiny i RH), o p., b. in 1890, Tokyo. 

Koda, Shota c.m., Tokyo. 

Koito, Gentaro b. in 1887, Tokyo. 

Kosugi, Misei (s|>$£>£g£)j b. in 1881, Tokyo. 

Koyama, Sholaro ('MUIE&BP)* Prof., design, b. in 1658, Tokyo* 
Kumagai, Moriichi -), c.m., Tokyo. 

Kume, Keiichiro (;2*Jtetk-*BP)> Prof., b. in 1886, Tokyo. 

Kurada, llakuyo b. in 1881, Saitama. 

Kuri, Shiro (^J£LI?gJfP), 3rd prize, b. in 1886, Tokyo. 

Kuroda, l&yoteru Prof, A.C.C., lie., b. in *66, Tokyo. 

Maruyama, Banka HftSS), b. in 1867, Tokyo. 

Masamune, Tokusaburo b. in 1883, Tokyo. 

Matsui, Noboru Prof., b. in 1852, Tokyo. 

Matsumura, Talsumi c.m., b. in 1893, Tokyo. 

Matsuoka, Hisashi b. in 1862, Tokyo. 

Matsuyama, Shozo b. in 1884, Tokyo. 

Mayama, Takaharu 3rd prize, b. in 1884, Tokyo. 

Mikami, Tomoharu c.m., Tokyo. 

Minami, Kunzo 2nd prizes (M3), b. in 1883, Tokyo* 

Mitsuya, Kuimhiro (fiS#lifl®BP), b.c., b. in 1874, Tokyo. 

Miyake, Katmmi 3rd priies, b. in 1874, Tokyo# 
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Mizunb, Ibun ( 7 hf?J.;t 3 C), c.m., b. in 1890, Tokyo', 

Murakami, 'lynnju (W±^), 3rd prize, Tokyo. 

Nagahara, Kolaro (g.Jg#icg)5), c.m., 3rd prize, b. in 1804,, Tokyo. 
Nagatochi, Hidrta (zkijfejg*), c.m., b. in 1873, Tokyo. 

Nakagawa, Hachiro (i}iJI|Ag|5), 2nd & 3rd prizes, h.o„ b. in 1877, Tokyo 
Nakamura, Fwetm (t^^ft), h.e., b. in 1807, Tokyo. 

Nakamura, Tsmie. 3rd prizes, b. in 1883, Tokyo. 

Nakano, FAzo ), c.m., b. in 1888, Tokyo. 

4'okyo alCaZaWa Hi rom '* su 1 he., 2nd & 3rd, prizes, b. in 1874, 

Natsume, Shichuah, (XS-b$). c.m„ Tokyo 
Ohashi, Seiyyo (A<®IE}'£), o.m„ Tokyo. 

Oka, Yoshiaki (fifrlti:), 3rd prizes, Tokyo. 

Okada, Saburosuke (HHHj5[Sffi)), Prof., h.c., b. in 1889, Tokyo. 

Omori, 1 asuhito 3rd prize, Tokyo. 

Ono, liyutoku (gSfpf&l, c.m., b. in 1880, Tokyo. 

Ota, Kijiro (^Plgzlgj!), studied in a Belgium, 2nd prize, b. in Kyoto. 
Ota, Saburo (&BHBI5), 3rd prize (13), b. in 1884, Aichi. 

Sakamoto, Shigcjiro BIH. 3rd prize, b. in 1882, Tokyo. 

Sato, letsuiaburo (feH|$H®), 3rd prizo, b. in 1889, Tokyo. 

Semba, Kimpei ((illicit) 2 } 1 ) c.m., b. in 1885, Tokyo. 

Shirataki, IkunomU o.m., 2nd prize, b. in 1871, Tokyo. 

Susuki, Selsvtaro c.m., Tokyo. 

Suzuki, Jokichi ($•;*$£■§), c.m., Tokyo. 

Takahashi, Kalmzo (KfilffiK), b. in 1880, Tokyo. 

Takamura, Masao { j&pfjjjg), 3rd prizes, b. in 1878, Tokyo. 

Tanabe, Itaru (HjgS), c.m., b. in 1886, Tokyo. 

Tanaka, Ryo (ffltpK), c .m., Tokyo. 

Teramatsu, Kumlaro 3rd prize (13), b. in 1878, Kyoto 

Terazawa, Kataro ¥±g|i), am., b. in 1885, Tokyo. 

* Todori, Eiki c.m., b. in 1873, Kyoto. 

Tsuji, Hisashi (j+tki, 3rd prizes, b. in 1884, Tokyo 
Wada, Eimku («g^) Prof., h.c., b. in 1784, Tokyo. 

Wada, Sanzo 2nd prizes, Tokyo. 

Watanabe, Fwniiko AA H r c.m., Tokyo. 

Watanabe, Shinya («&*&), b. in 1875, Tokyo. 

Yamamoto, Morinosuke (Hi &&££!)), h.c., 2nd & 3rd prizes, b. in 1877 

Tokyo. 1 

Yamashita, Shtnlaro (|l| TlftliciiR), 3rd prizes, b. in 1881, Tokyo. 
Yamawaki, Munori (ti|)jftfg®), c.m., Tokyo. 

Yanagi, Keisuke (flUSc®), c .m., b. in 1381, Tokyo. 

Yuasa, Ichiro (ig)$— BR), b. in 1868, Gunma. 

Yazata, Chiyoji 3rd prize, b. in 1872, Tok»o. 

Yazaki, Takeji ($y$^-), 3rd prize (’13), Tokyo. 

Yoshida, Fujio (gHA, l», ftm, b. in 1886, Tokyo. 
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Yoshida, Hiroshi (ejfflf®), h.c., 2nd & 3rd prizes, h. in 1876, Tokyo’; 
Yoshida, Yukiko lady, Tokyo. 

Sculpture 

Asakura, Fumio Prof., 2nd prizes, b. in 1883, Tokyo. 

Fujii, Koyu 3rd prizes, b. in 1882, Tokyo. 

Fujita, Tsitnzo b. in 1801, Tokyo. 

Hata, Shokichi c.in., Toyama. 

Hirakushi, Dentin (■^^tUN 1 ), 3rd prizo, b. in 1872, Okayama* 

Hori, Shinji c.m., b. in 1S90, Tokyo. 

Kato, Kei-un (/J[l b. in 1878, Shimane. 

Kitamura, Saibo c.m., b. in 1881, Nagasaki* 

Kitamura, Shikai 3rd prizes, b. in 1871, Nagano* 

Kunikata, Tenkai c.m., b. in 1883, Kagawa, 

Mori, Xoritake 3rd prize, Tokyo. 

Motoyama, Hakuun (/fcUifilH), b. in 1871, Tokyo. 

Naganuma, Morikei (ikiS'-Jgjt), Prof., h.c., b. in 1857, Tokyo* 

Naito, Shin c.m., in 1882, Shimane. 

Nitta, Totaro » c m., b. in 1888, Kagawa. 

Numada, Ichiga (fSfll—ffi), Prof., b. in 1873, Tokyo. 

Oguma, Ujihiro (;fc$$J£jK*b b.c., b. in 1851, Tokyo. 

Ogura, Uichiro Jfc|5). 3rd prize, b. in ’81, Kagawa. 

Shinkai, Taketaro Prof., h.c., b. in 1868, Tokyo. 

Shirai, Uzan he, b. in 1864, Ehime. 

Takamura, Ko-un Prof., A.C.C., b. in 1850, Tokyo. 

Takeishi, Kqpaburo b. in 1877, Niigata. 

Takenouchi, Kyu-en A.C.C., h.c., b. in 1857, Tokyo. 

Tatebata, Damn 3rd prizes, b. in 1882, Wakayama. 

Udagawa, Kazuo jlUlllli®, casting, b. in 1865, Tokyo. 

Yonebara, Unkai (^J6CS$)> P r °f*» b.c., b. in 1869, Tokyo. 

Yoshida, Homei (eifUTl/fJJj), b. in 1877, Tokyo. 

Ceramics , Metal-carving , etc. 

Ando, Jubei shippo-ware, b. in *54, Tokyo. 

Gatsuzan, Teiiehi ( j§ ill — )» J*S., A.C.C., b. in 1834, Osaka. 

Hattori, Korin M., b. in 1863, Aichi. 

Hirata, Juko metal chiselling, b. in 1854, Tokyo. 

Horikawa, Kazan (igjll^tlj), ceramist, Kyoto. 

Isoya, Kwanzan ($S^c$£|Ll), M., b. in 1878, Osaka. 

Ito, Chvta Prof., Architect., b. in 1867. 

Ito, Masami metal carver, b. in 1879, Tokyo. 

Ito, Tamekichi cj)i architect., b. in 1864, Tokyo. 

Ito, Tozan (fl*jfcRSllil)> ceramist, Kyoto. 

Kagawa* Katsuhiro jj£), metal carver, A.C.C., b. in 1851, Tokyo. 
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Kameoka, Kikuscn architect., b. in 1864, Tcchigi. 

Kawanobe, Tppo JJJ), lacquer ware, b. in 1S80, Tokyo. 

Kimura, Jlo-u carving, b. in 1874, Tokyo. 

Kato, Tomolaro (jbnjfe&ABR), ceramist, Tokyo, 
kinkozan, Sobci pottery, b. in 18G8, Kyoto, 

kishi, Koksi design, A.C.C. b. in 1873, Tokyo. 

Koudd, Minoru Prof., architect., b. in 1879, Tokyo. 

Miyagawa, Kozan ('gjllffqll), porcelain, A.C.C., b. in 1840, Yokohama 
Miyamoto, Hosoku (S'/fc&lillh J.S., A.C.C., b. in 1828, Tokyo. 
Nakamura, Eiyu $£;#£), metal carving, b. in 1868, Tokyo. 
Nakamura, Kitaro ( M. & lacquer art, b. in 1866, Ishikawa*. 
Nakamura, Shuto pottery, b. in 1866, Jshikawa. 

Namikawa, Yasuyuki shippoware, A.C.C., b. in 1825, Kyoto. 

Ogawa, Kazumasa (<bJl| — ®.), photography, A.C.C., b. in 1860, Tokyo. 
Okazaki, Sense i Prof., carving, Tokyo. 

Seifu, Yohei Tottery, A.C.C,, b. in 1849, Kyoto. 

Shiroyama, Shomi (fitllKnjc)? Prof., M., A.C.C., b. in 1885, Tokyo. 
Sugawara, Lsai (tf/fi— ft), embroidery, b. in 1871, Kyoto. 

Tatsuno, Jungo, architect, b. in 1854, Nagasaki. 

Tsujimura, Shokwa M., b. in 1871, Kanagawa. 

Tsukada, Shinyusai metal carving, b. in 1S40, Tokyo. 

Uematsu, llobi (htlt&lfeife)- M. & lacquer Art, b. in 1872, Tokyo. 
Unno, Shomin (fg§f Prof., metal carving, A.C.C., b. in 1824, Tokyo. 
Onno, Shoshu metal carving, b. in 1865, Tokyo. 

Unno, Yoshimori (Jgif^feSSz), Prof., metal carving, b. in 1864, Tokyo. 
Yamada, Sobi (jjj inlaying, b. in 1873, Ishikawa. 

Yamasaki, Cho-un Ca., h.c., 3rd prize, b. in 1868, Tokyo. 

Yasui, Ilochu ), M. & lacquer art, b. in 1857, Tokyo. 

Yokogawa* Tanmuke architect., Tokyo. 



CHAPTER VIII 

RELIGIONS AND RELIGIOUS WORK 

INTRODUCTORY REMARKS 

Confucianism and Bushido.— Amidst the vast changes that have come 
over Japan during this half century in political and social affairs, etc., the 
religious world stands conspicuous for its comparatively stationary aspect 
vso far as its work of evangelization is concerned. Just as in former days 
the upper and intellectual classes remain on the whole indifferent towards 
religious doctrines of all persuasions, and it is only among middle and 
lower classes that they are looked up to for guidance in this world and 
next. It is true Confucianism has lost much of its hold upon the intellectu- 
al classes: nonthelcss its humanitarian principles are too deeply implanted 
in the minds of this particular section of the people to he easily supersed- 
ed by any other form of cult or faith. The humanitarian principles in 
question were embodied for samurai classes in that practical code of morals 
called bushido, With the abolition of that privileged class of gentry, the code 
was deprived much of its significance, hut it still continues, in a disguised 
form which a new circumstance requires, to supply broad rules of right 
and wrong and to regulate daily conduct of the upper classes. The code 
is strictly practical, and is deficient in the power of inspiring lofty thoughts 
and of inculcating in the minds of its votaries a higher sense of duty 
beyond that of good citizenship and neighbourhood. Whether a new code 
supplying this serious defect will appear time alone can show. The Im- 
perial Rescript on Education (which see) practically takes the place of 
bwthido for educational circles and for the rising generation, but the 
Rescript, with all respect to its august origin, is primarily didactic in its 
aims and is equally deficient in inspiring power. 

Buddhism and Christianity.— Buddhism, especially in the shape of Zen 
sect, and also Christianity, find followers in the upper circles, but their 
numbers is insignificant. In middle and lower circles Buddhism of one 
sect or another are predominant, but Christianity is far more comprehen- 
sive in this respect, and possesses among its congregations persons of 
all ages and of both sexes. This contrast between the two religions 
should mainly be attributed to custom and not to any deeper cause. 
Thanks to the stimulus supplied by the introduction of Christianity, the 
Japanese Buddhism is less inactive and stagnant than before. Our Bud- 
dhist priests have begun to take equally active interest as Christians in 
philanthropic affairs, as also in education and social reform, though too 
often their endeavors have been rather specious and lacked sincerity. 
Christianity is placed in a highly disadvantageous position, for with the 
Upper classes not easily open to persuasion and the lower classes occupied 
by Buddhism, its field of evangelization is extremely limited, and it is in 
middle classes alone that it finds a relatively congenial soil for its growth. 
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Even here the propagation appears rather slow, probably because Chris- 
tianity is not yet thoroughly acclimatized to the soil. However with the 
greater development of “Japan for Japanese movement,” the religion has 
acquired features less forbidding to the public. 

Shintoism. — As to Shintoism, it continues to occupy a unique position, 
being a cult of ancestor-'worship both to the Imperial Court and people, 
and a connecting-link, as it were, between them and their common ancestors, 
for it should *be noted that Japanese histomns of old school make it out 
that the Imperial Court and the majority of its subjects are descendants 
of one stock. In popular conception Shintoism is a contrast to Buddhism. 
Shintoism is of gladness and rejoicing, and Buddhism, melancholy and 
misfortune. A newborn baby is taken to a Shinto Temple to invoke the 
help of the guardian deity for its prosperity and success in life. When 
it dies, it is taken to a Buddhist, temple, for funeral. So most Japanese 
are dualist in the matter of religion. Of late it has become more or less 
fashionable for a section of the people, chiefly aristocratic, to perform 
funeral service according to Shinto rite. Far more interesting innovation 
in Shintoist practices is that marriage ceremony is now popularly performed 
at Shinto temples. More than ten years ago Surg.-Gen. Baron Takagi 
first set the fashion of solemnizing marriage ceremony, previously conducted 
according to a secular rite, at the Tokyo Branch of the Great Shrine of 
Ise, thereby encroaching on the sphere of the Deity of Love at Izumo. 
Of late the people have become less particular as to the place of the 
ceremony, and begun to perform it at the nearest shrines. 

The freedom of faith is safe-guarded in the Constitution. Equally 
important is the fact that religion is strictly kept apart from polities and 
education. Priests of all descriptions are not eligible to the membership 
of local and national assemblies, and no religious ceremonies can be held 
in a school when it wishes to obtain certain official privileges. 

Shintoism 

Shintoism has apparently acquired greater importance since the War 
in consequence of the solemn ceremony carried out by the late Emperor 
in person at the Great Shrine of Ise for the purpose of proclaiming to 
the Imperial ancestors the happy termination of the War. The visit to 
the Great Shrine by distinguished personages has become cjuite fashionable, 
and these occurrences cannot but exercise a powerful influence on the 
minds of the general populace who regard the Great Shrine as fountain 
bead of Shintoism. 

Shinto shrines are classified into twelve grades as to ^ official status. 
The Great Shrine of Ise of course heads the list, while “village shrines” 
&nd “shrines with no fixed parish to guard over” occupy the bottom. 
All shrines of higher grades are dedicated to deities said to have lived in 
mythical age, while shrines dedicated to the memory of distinguished 
patriots occupy middle rank. The recent deification of note was that of 
Prince Kitashirakawa who died of disease in 1895 in Formosa where he 
was sent at the head of an army to subjugate the rebellious aborigines 
Refusing to submit to the new rule. A shrine of the first grade was also 
established in Saghalien as late as July 1910, dedicated to certain three 
deities of the Age of Gods, and is therefore the latest Shinto dedication 
of the kind. 
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Shinto Ministers 

These number- about 15,000 throughout the country, but excepting the 
ministers of the State shrines, who are appointed by the Government, all 
; others are ordained as hereditary oflice. There is no regular rule as regards 
, ordination, and naturally only a very small portion of the number are intel- 
lectually qualified for the post. It was in 1908 that the Home Office entrusted 
National Rite Institute with the business of giving training to sons and 
brothers of Shinto ministers, while graduates of the two National Literature 
Institutes, in Tokyo and Yamada, Ise, are qualified to become Shinto 
ministers. At end of 1910 only 1,361, i.e. less than one tenth of the total 
number in the service, were qualified, so far as regards education, to act 
as ministers. 


Shinto Sects 

Thirteen officially recognized sects exist, and they all profess as a 
cardinal article of faith, reverence to deities and to observe precepts handed 
down by the “ divine ancestors.” The established sects are these : — 

Shinto Sect. — Principal deities worshipped in this sect almost cover 
the whole of “ divine race ” of the mythical age. There are three or four 
subsects. 

Jingukyo Sect. — Originated in ’89, this sect worships as principal deitj 
the Sun-Goddess enshrined in the Great Shrine of Ise. Ministers of this 
sect undertake marriage, funeral and similar rites and ceremonies accord- 
ing to the “ national rituals indigenous to the Imperial realm.” 

Taishakyo Sect. — This sect is based on the Great Shine of Izumo, 
popularly known as a Deity of Love and Marriage, but really dedicated 
to six of the Mythical Deities. 

Fuso Sect. — The sect was founded by Fujiwara Sumiyuki about middle 
of the 16th century. Sumiyuki “ obtained a revelation” after a prolong- 
ed penance on the summit of Mt. Fuji, hence this sect, though primarily 
dedicated to the “Three Deities of Creation” and four other deities, is 
inseparably associated with that mount. 

Daiseikyo Sect. — This is dedicated to the “million deities” of the 
heaven and earth and to the Imperial ancestors, and professes to “ uphold 
the divine precepts and to maintain national polity.” The sect embraces 
several pseudo sects. 

Jikko Sect. — The believers of this sect believe that “Mt. Fuji is the 
heart of the globe ” and vow to pray for the eternity of the Imperial 
family and of national existence, and to be diligent in pursuit of occupa- 
tion, and so on. Though the “ Three Deities of Creation ” and the holy 
sanctuary at the Imperial Court are worshipped, Mt. Fuji is a prominent 
feature in this sect. 

Kurozumi Sect.— The sect was founded by Kurozumi Munetada who 
died in 1849. It vows to uphold the divine precepts and observe the 
august commands of the Imperial ancestors. The Sun-God deBs is a principal 
object of worship. Regarding Sun as primary source of all life ana nature, 
the believers hold it with divine veneration. That healthy practice of 
deep respiration is an article of faith among Kurozqmi adherents. 
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Shuseiha Sect. — This was founded in 1874 by Nitta Kunimatsu who 
-professed having discovered a happy medium between the tenets of 
Shintoism and Buddhism. It is dedicated to the “ Three Deities of 
Creation.” 

Jisshukyo Sect. — The sect was officially acknowledged as late as 1880 
by the Government, the founder being Yoshimura who, having been 
“profoundly perturbed to find the pernicious teachings of Buddhism and 
Christianity ” enslaving the minds of the people, travelled far and wide 
6ver remote mountain districts in search of the “ true doctrine.” He at 
last “ obtained it through the revelation of the Sun Goddess.” The sect 
Vows to uphold the divine precepts and national polity, worships the 
Three Deities of Creation and minor deities, and is specially zealous io 
minister divination, exorcising, and similar practices. 

Mitakekyo Sect.— Though dedicated to the Three of Deities, the tenet 
aims at cleanliness of mind and body, and the votaries of this minor sect 
make it a regular practice to visit high mountains and by this hardy 
process of devotion tries to propitiate the divine favor and to secure pros- 
perity and long life. This may therefore be called a Mountainers’ sect. 

Miharaikyo Sect. — The tenet of this sect is to reverence the deities, 
offer devoted respect to the Imperial family, to reject the “tempting here- 
tical doctrines” of foreign religions, to pursue occupation witli diligence 
the better to fulfill one’s duties as loyal subjects, and so on. The sect 
was founded a little over half a century ago, and regards “cleanliness” 
as a primary source of duty and obligation. 

Shinrikyo Sect.— This sect is the latest addition to Shintoism, its 
founder Sano Tsunehiko, being still alive. Chief feature of distinction lies 
in the fact that a special stress is laid on the importance and efficacy of 
divination, prayer and such processes for attaining prosperity and success. 


Shrines and Ministers 
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Buddhism 

Amidst general inertness and stagnancy of Buddhism, two tiling have 
recently stood out prominent. One was an active part the two 'Being- 
wanji temples played during fbe War ip ministering spiritual copsoliUidij. 
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to the soldiers at the front, and the other was an adventurous explora- 
tion undertaken by three Japanesepriests to Tibet with the object of studying 
theLamainic branch of the Northern School of Buddhism to which Japan 
belongs. Rev. Yekai Kawakami’s return in 11)03 from his successful explora- 
tion is well known. There were two other priests who started on a similar 
self-assigned task, and one, Rev. Teramoto, returned home in Oct. ’05 after 
having stayed in Tibet for some while. The other, Rev. Nokai, is believed 
have been murdered by Tibetans at some unknown date in ’04. 

Japanese Buddhism is divined into 12 sects and sub-sects of which 
Shin, Zen and Shingon sects cacli claims 10 sub-sccts, and Nichiren sect 9. 

Hosso Sect.— The oldest sect now extant, it was introduced from 
China about 653 A.D. Its headquarters arc the Kofuku-ji Temple, Nara, 
one of the seven “Head Monasteries of Nara/ 1 and are the family temple 
of the great aristocratic family of Fujiwara. 

Kegon Sect. — Another oldest sect, which was introduced in 735 A.D. 
The Todai-ji temple of Nara, famous for the Great Bronze image of 
Buddha, is the headquarters of the sect. 

Tendai Sect. — Introduced in 805 A.I). from China by Saicho, it was 
the first Buddhist sect in Japan that based its doctrines on the “Greater 
Vehicle v (mahayata) scriptures, a first advance towards popularization of 
the religion. It principally aimed at attaining salvation by the practice 
of the “cardinal virtues ” or moral and religious observances. The 
Enryakuji temple on Mount Hiyei, Omi, is the headquarters of the sect. 

Shingon Sect, — The sect w r as also introduced from China, and that 
was in 806 A.D. Kukai, the inventor of the Japanese kana syllabary which 
has done immense service for popularizing learning, was the introducer. 
One conspicuous feature of this sect is that it is given excessively to mystic 
rites and prayers. The Gokoku-ji (or To-ji) in Kyoto is the general head- 
quarters of the sect, while the Kongobu-ji on Mount Koya is the head- 
quarters for the older subsoet. 

Yuzu Nembutsu Sect. — It was founded by Ryonin who died in 1132, 
and though it has lost much of its popularity it still exercises a great 
influence over the masses. Chanting prayers in company is a peculiar 
feature of this sect. 

Jodo Sect. — Established by Genku (Honen) in 1175, the Buddhist 
doctrines were first made very easily accessible to popular ears by this 
sect, for by it was first distinctly drawn up a line between doctrines 
for mass, and those for initiated, the former called doctrines of the Holy 
Path and the latter those of Pure Land. The Cliion-in temple in Kyoto 
Is the general headquarters of the Jodo Sect. 

Ztn Sect. — The sect was introduced from China by Eisai and Dogen 
early in the 13th century. It is the most abstruse of all the sects and aims 
M salvation, by meditation and introspection and is the principle representa- 
tive of the self-power school. The doctrines of the sect appeal especially 
to the initiated and the intellectual, and as they were embraced in former 
warlike days by warrior classes, they even now hold a powerful sway over 
the intellectual class. Mediations are required of the followers as a regular 
ttt&tns forjUtaining true wisdom. The three main subsects are Rinzai, 
PJtO tttld Qbaku, of which the first enjoyed greater prosperity at ope time, 
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but afterward it was eclipsed by the second, though theologically there is 
little to distinguish them. The Yeihei-ji in Ecliizen and the Soji-ji at 
Tsurumi, near Tokyo, are the two headquarters of the Soto division. 

Shin (True) Sect. — This is the popular and widely-spread of all Bud- 
dhist sects, and was founded by Shinran Shonin who was a> disciple of 
the founder of Jodo sect. The tenets of the Shin sect are based on the 
three scriptures of the Greater Sfttra (Amitayus), S&tra of Mediation, and 
Lesser S&tra. The sect does not impose “ Prohibition ” on its followers;^ 
they are allowed to eat flesh and take wives. The salvation is to be* 
attained by faith only, by depending on the power of Amit&pha Buddha 
ie. by chanting and praising the name of Buddha. The believers of the 
sect are ordered merely to repeat the motto, il Nam Amida,” which means 
u to take refuge in Buddha’s behest” or to invoke Him. 

The founder of the sect first established his temple at Inaba, Hitachi, 
in the year 1224. He next removed to Kyoto and his remains were buried 
at Otani, the present site of the Nishi (West) or Hompa Hongwan-ji. The 
other headquarters are the Senshu-ji Isshinden, Ise, and the Higashi (East) 
Hongwan-ji, the latter established in 1602 in Kyoto. This last owes its 
inception to the political motive of Iyeyasu who in that way splitted up 
the power held by the sect and, by engendering rivalry between the two 
main branches, rendered it comparatively harmless, as a secular power. 

This sect presents other features that are more commonly seen among 
the laity and less among ministers of religion. The Lord Abbots of the 
two Hongwanji, for instance, have been granted the patent of nobility of 
Count, while the Lord Abbot of the Senshu-ji has been created a Baron. 
The two Hongwan-ji temple has carried the parallel still further, for the 
excessive indulgences of their chiefs and subordinates and general mis- 
management have reduced them nearly to insolvency. 

Nichiren or Hokke Sect. — The sect was founded by Nichiren 1252. 
Its doctrine is to attain Nirvana by chanting the motto 14 Myohorengekyd v 
and is therefore one easily appealing to popular ears as that of the Ship 
Sect. Unlike the latter the sect is almost fanatical in its denunciation of 
other older sects. The religious performances are quite noisy, as the chant- 
ing is to be made with the accompaniment of drumbeating. Disturbance 
and nuisance complained of by non-Nichiren neighbors not unfrequently 

f ive rise to troubles which are often amusing. The Kyu-en-ji on Mount 
finobu, Kai, is the general headquarters of the sect. 

Ji Sect. — This Sect was founded by Ippen Shonin in 1275 and is noteworthy 
as being the latest sect created in Japan. Apparently the ground had been 
too fully occupied by the older sects, notably Shin, Zen, and Nichiren, to 
allow this sect to attain any great prosperity. This sect teaches a doctrine 
which may be said somewhat as a compromise between the Holy Path 
and Pure Land schools. The Seijoko-ji at Fujisawa, is the headquarters. 

, "Tbj 

Shinshoji Sect ( Naritasan ). — This was originally an offshoot of the 
Shingon sect, and its tenets are still practically identical with those of 
Koya-san. It was for the express purpose of invoking divine help for 
frustrating the rebellion of Masakado (killed in 940) that Kwancho, of the 
Hensho-ji temple, Kyoto, was ordered by the Emperor of the day’, to 
perform the mystic rite of damnation at a place not far from the residen- 
ts sejft of the rebel chief. The temple, from its origin, is believed to 
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potent influence on all m it'ers of contention, whether warlike or 
of peaceful character, and attracts counties timings of visitors in time of 
flrouhlc, as on the occasion of the late war Public entertaimeis, as actors 
etc are also zealous votaries of the temple, 

Buddhist Ti mples and Priesis 
Sects possessing over 1,000 temples are as follows: 
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Collection qy Cqntjupo'ijons 

Buddhist sects, especially those of the Shin denomination, have been 
conspicuous in their zeal for collecting contributions, generally from 
middle and lower classes. So repeatedly has this collection been resorted 
to recently that it is even regarded to materially affect the prosperity of the 
provinces. In view of this all organized attempts of levy have lately 
been placed under the strict control of the Central Government 

Such intended levies now awaiting the sanction of the authorities 
amount to 20,000,000 yen of which 6,400,000 yen is by the IJisihi jEJou- 
gwanji, 7,000,000 yen by the Higashi Hongwanji, 3,000,000 yen by the 
ftojiji, 2,000,000 yen by the Koyasan, 1,000,000 yen by the Zpjoji, 500,000 
ym by the Buzan sect and 300,000 yen by the Nichlren sect 

The Hon^wanji scandal in 1914.— The two Bongwanji temples have 
been overtaken by the nemesis of their own extra vance and internal mis- 
government. Tney have frequently been threatened with bankruptcy, 
and the case of the Nisbi Hongwanji has even developed into criminal 
inquiries. The debt incurred is estimated at 5,000,000 yen of which some- 
thing like 3,180,000 yen is said to have been lost on the Tokyo exchange 
by me Directors, for which they are now under investigation at court on 
the charge of embezzlement. A few years ago the Lord Abbot sold his 
Sum* villa to the Imperial Household for 250,000 yen. The transaction 
appears to have been the result of bribery, for the Minister of the House- 
hold of the time, Count Watanabe, was relieved of the post quite suddenly 
m the morrow of the death of the Empress Dowager. 

Chbibtianity 

* Rady Christianity. — Christianity in Japan dates from 3549 when Porbi- 
jgbese missionaries, Francis Xavier and Kasper, landed at Kagoshima, op 
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the advice of the Japanese refugee at Goa, India, named Ryosai Kanshiro 
Satomi (known by the name of Anjiro among the Portuguese settlers there.) 

The Christian faith spread with marvellous rapidity among the feudal 
barons and their retainers in Kyushu, to be propagated in time among 
higher circles in middle Japan. In less than forty years churches numbered 
over 250 and believers more than 300,000. The misguided zeal of the 
Jesuits and their followers to meddle with secular affairs naturally began 
to invite the suspicion of the powers that be, for this ambitious design^; 
yr&lcomed and supported by a large numbers of ex-retainers of the over* 
thrown daimyos , was justly considered as constituting a serious menace to 
the peace or the country.* The Dutch traders, out of their feud to the 
Portuguese, secretly informed in 1611 to the Tokugawa shogunate that the 
Jesuits ana their native followers were revolving sinister design against 
'the authorities. The Government lost no time to enforce the policy of 
Intolerance and persecution ; the Jesuits fathers were expelled, many feudal 
‘barons embracing Christianity were either put to death or exited, and in 
1613 an edict was issued strictly prohibiting Christianity on pain of death. 
It was of course impossible to convince the native converts out of their 
faith by administrative order, and quite a large number of them still 
remained in secret as the faithful believers of Christianity. These and 
their friends, ex-retainers of the fallen clans, secretly abided their time. 
At last they, 35,000 strong, broke out into open rebellion at Shimabara in 
the year 1637. It was suppressed in the following year and with the 
wholesale slaughter of the rebels, the cause of Christianity fell to the ground. 
From that time till 1873, when the prohibition was revoked, Christianity 
jwas merely a matter of memory and even that of horror to the people 
of Japan. 

The Revival.-— It is interesting to note that Protestantism was the first 
to be introduced into Japan after the seclusion policy was given up at 
the urgent remonstrance of the American mission for the conclusion of 
treaty of commerce. Perry’s squadron, on its second arrival at TJraga in 
3853, had ou board Rev. Gohre. He with a Japanese Christian named 
San taro (known as Samuel Pattee among Americans) tried to teach the 
faith to such of the Japanese they could be brought in contact. The time 
was still premature, ana their work failed to bear any practical fruit. In 
the year following the ratification (1859) of the Treaty between Japan 
* and America, the North Mission Board sent four pioneer missionaries, 
Brown and Hepburn in Kanagawa, Verbeck in Nagasaki, and Williams in 
Osaka. Soon they were followed by many others, including Drs. Greene 
'and Davis. « 

Eatly Centers of Protestant Church. —The Brown’s School at Yokohama, 
the Foreign Language School at Kumamoto established in ’73 by engaging 
Capt. James, U.S.A., the Sapporo Agricultural College founded in 1876 by 
Ithe Government by engaging President Clarke of Amerhest Agricultural 
College, U.8.A., and the To-o Gijuku School established about the same time 
at Hirosaki, are all noted as having produced a large number of native 
Christians who have subsequently become celebrated in various fields of 
activity. The Donin-sha founded in Tokyo by the late Dr. Kei-u Naka- 
mura, np,w no longer existing, and the Doshi-sha founded in J^yoto by 
the late Rev. I. H. Niijimk in 1875, especially the latter, are also noted 
for having played prominent part in the propagation of the Protestant 
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religion. The influence of the latter institution has been very mnch 
^weakened since the premature death of its founder, and especially since 
Hhat internal dissection between the native instructors and the foreign 
members of the faculty. Within the last lew years when some foreigners 
left the School, the trouble was settled, and the institution is rapidly 
reviving its former strength. 

The situation of Christianity in Japan : Independence Movement. — The 
growing desire and purpose on the part of the Japanese Christians of 
conducting the work independently from foreign help continue to present 
the most prominent feature. 

The Congregation is ts (Kumiai churches) have already assumed the con- 
trol of the work in their hands, the foreign missionaries to remain as 
assistants and advisers. This movement has also made striking progress 
among the followers of the Church of Christ in Japan (Nippon Kirisuto 
Kyokwai) which consists of a union of the Presbyterian and Reformed 
bodies. Ecclesiastically the two bodies have been independent of foreign 
interference, and the independence efforts are to be devoted hereafter toward 
attaining a similar end financially and making themselves self-supporting. 
Towards this end the native Congregations started collecting fund among 
themselves, and the Church of Christ in Japan, the Nippon Seiko Kwai 
(Episcopal) and many others are exerting themselves in similar direction. 

Union Movement . — The union movement is another conspicuous feature 
in the situation of Christianity in Japan. SeveralPresbyterian and Reform- 
ed bodies into one “ Church of Christ in Japan,” have been united, 
followed by the union of several Episcopalian bodies in the “Seikokwai,” 
of the three Methodist bodies into the Japan Methodist Church, while the 
recent resolutions of the General Council of the Kumiai Churches and of 
the General Assembly of the Church of Christ in Japan look toward a 
wider union of Christian denominations, as also similar action taken by 
the Conference representing the Baptist Churches. A notable event in this 
connection was the gathering in May ’ll in Tokyo of representative Pro- 
testant Christians, both laymen and ministers, to deliberate on preliminaries 
of a grand union movement and the passing of the draft constitution of a 
41 League for the promotion of the union of the Christian Churches.” 

Roman Catholic Church.— In 1844 two Catholic priests arrived in Luchu, 
to be expelled four years later to Hongkong. On the. conclusion of the 
Treaty with France in 1859 the two priests each came to Luchu, Nagasaki, 
Kobe and Yokohama, but it was not till 1872 that Catholic priests regularly 
started the work of evangelization in Tokyo, where in 75 they founded 
a Churchy in Tsukiji. 

The independence movement which is enlivening Protestant churches 
so much is as yet only faintly heard among Catholics. The latter may in 
time acquire sufficient strength as they may dispense with foreign aid in 
evangelic work and maintenance of churches, but that time appears to be 
very remote. The union movement is of course out of place for Catholics 
for whom there is only one creed. 

Russo* Greek Church.— The first priest of the Church was Mahof who 
was appointed to the chapel founded on the premises of the Russian Consu- 
late at Hakodate in 1855. The late Archbishop Nicolai (d. Feb. ’12) 
originally named Ivan, arrived in 1860 when 24 years of age. He removed 
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Tokyo in 1672, and he therefore attended faithfuly to his doty in Japan 
for more than forty -five years. The growth of this church in Japan m 
fOleiy doe to his indefatigable zeal an I untiring devotion. There is iW 
Special advance of the local congregations. They are still very weak, nor 
ma there been witnessed any important increase in the number of theolog- 
Jcal students nor in that of the pupils as in other Church schools. 

i# ^ ie beginning, the Orthodox Church has looked forward to 

Aelf-SOpport. The late Archibishop was earnest in his exhortations that the 
Church should prepare to assume the entire support of its ministers, but 
the time has not come when the aid from the Russian Missionary Society 
plight be discontinued. 


Statistics of Christian Churches in Japan ( 1913) 
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UQte:— The others cover the Mifu, Fumi, Gospel, Gospel Rojo, Scandinavian* Japan 
Alliance, Christian and Missionary Alliance, Bobo, Fukyu Fukuin, Japan 
Univeraallst, Friend, KlrUuto, Christian, etc. 


Riligiou$ Harmony in Japan 

On# of fhe most conspicuous features of the religious world in Japan 
U the prevailing tone of friendliness and harmony between different seels 
and creeds. The attitude of antipathy which both Buddhists and Bhintofots 
once assumed towards Christianity has practically disappeared especially 
since the outbreak of the late war, when the tremendous wave of national 
uprisings swept oyer the whole length end breadth of the country# On 
that memorable occasion the representatives of all religious bodies in 
Japan, from Shintoist* to Greek Catholics, met in. a conlerei eo in Tokyo 
and passed » resolution justifying the maze of </apan, and in a conference 
held soon after, they voted that a permanent organization to be ( styled 
o 0al Nippon Bhukyoka Kyokui ” (Association of Japanese Religionists) 
shook! he formed for the purpose of reconciling and harmonizing the 
different religions in Japan. 

The Conference, of Religionist* . : . , 

|n Ifpv. 1913 Dr. Okuda, as the Minister of Education, invited the 
representatives of Shintoism, Buddhism and Christianity to the Botanic 
Harden at Kuishikawa, Tokyo, each on a separate day, and addressed them 
on the part a hick professors of religious faith have to play in the mechftsusjn 
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of public instruction and philanthropy. The gathering was more social 
than religious. In 1913 the Bureau of Religions was transferred from the 
s JIome Office to the Education Department. 

RELIGIOUS WORK 

Japanese Young Men’s Christian Associations.— Japan has adopted 
the Young Men’s Christian Association as well as many others of the best 
type of religious institutions of the West. Planted first in 1880 at Tokyo, 
the Association has spread so rapidly that it now has a membership ift 
Japan of over 8480 young men in 81 Associations, 60 of which in schools, 
ranging from the Imperial Universities to the Middle Schools, and 19 
in towns and cities. 

The membership of Tokyo Association al« ne is now about 701 of 
whom half are students, the other half being professional and business 
men. The annual budget amounts to 10,000 yen. The Association hm been 
entirely self-supporting for some time past, 

/ The work of the Association in Japan is similar to that in ether 
Itlnds, being divided into religious, educational, hostel, social, industrial, 
army, physical and employment departments. 

The Association has erected student homos or hostels, in most of firs 
leading educational cutters, not ordy fur the bom fit of students from the 
Country, but to set up wholesome moral ai d religious inthreoce. For ffoie 
purpose 100,000 yen was given by American friends, which amount is 
being supplemented by gifts in Japan, so that eighteen new hostels have 
already been erected. Japan’s share in the White House collect ion of 
1910 is said to be $250,000, to be distributed among nine buildings to be 
erected in Tokyo and other cities and on condition of the sites being given 
by Japanese. Y.M C.A. work is also active among Chinese and Korean 
students staying in Tokyo for sfudv. 

The promotion of Bible study has been emphasized in all Association#* 
until at present there are on an average 1,200 young men in attendance upon 
Bible classes every week. 

One of the most fruitful phases of the Association movement has been 
the securing of Christian college graduates from Canada add the United 
States to teach English in the Japanese schools. While these teachers am 
appointed and salaried by the schools, they are free to use their leisure 
$or Christian work among the students. There are now 27 such teachers. 
r The most noteworthy event in the history of the Japanese Associa- 
tions was the holding of the World’s Student Christian Federation Con* 
ferfenefc in Tokyo in 1907, when 700 delegates from twenty-frve countries 
were present and the Conference, together with the evangelistic campaign 
which followed it, created a deep impression among all classes throughout 
the Empire, resulting in considerable accessions to "the churches. 

Young Women’s Christian Associations. —The National Committee of 
the Young Women’s Christian Associations of Japan was organized in 
190t>, and at the epd of 1014, had a membership of 2300 in twenty three 
Associations, seventeen of which are in schools. Every year about two 
hundred memlu rs gather in a summer conference for special Bible study, 
lectures and recreation. During the past year 480 girls have been in 
Voluntary Bible study besides that required in mission schools. A monthly 
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magazine, " Young Women of Japan” (Joslii Seinon Kai) is published 
ana has a circulation of about 1500. The Tokyo Y. W.C.A. has two hostels 
which accommodate seventy girls, carries on Bible classes for students.,, 
business girls and nurses and is doing some factory work. Travellers** 
Aid work has been begun at one of the railroad stations and large 
numbers of girls and women have been cared for. Neighborhood work has 
also been begun. Land has been bought in the centre of the student 
district in Kanda and during 1915 an administration building will be 
built where young women can gather for classes of various kinds and for 
SQoial occasions. There will also be a small hostel in connection with 
this building. The Chairman of the National Committee of the Y.W.C.A. 
is Mrs. Hana Ibuka, The Association at Yokohama has rest rooms which 
are open to all young women. The national headquarters are at 12 
Sanchome, Tamachi, Ushigome, Tokyo. 

Temperance Societies.— The pioneer temperance society was organized 
in Yokohama about 1875, but it soon ceased to exist, and a new one was 
formed in the same place in ’86. This has continued to the present day. 

The total number of temperance societies at the end of 1914 was 115,. 
of which 95 in Japan, 3 in Korea, 6 in China, 6 in Hawaii and 4 in Amerioa 
with 12,000 members in all. The largest of these is the Tokyo Temperance » 
Sooiety, and the oldest the Yokohama Society. The National Temperance 
League of Japan was formed in Oct., 1898 in Tokyo, and is publishing a 
monthly, “ Kuni no Hikari ” as its organ. President T. Ando : Office c/o 
Mr. Ando, No. 22 Hommuracho, Azabu, Tokyo. 

Women’s Christian Temperance Union of Japan (Ivirisutokyo Fujin 
Kyofu Kwai).— This body organized in 1886, represents Japan’s contribu- 
tion to the work of the World’s W.C.T.U. or White Ribbon Socioty. At 
the close of 1913 members numbered 3,011 in 64 societies throughout Japan. 
The W.C.T.U. has devoted eagerly to the work of social reform of women, 
and maintains the Crittenden Home at Hyakunincho, Okubo, Tokyo, for 
the reform of abandoned women. President is Mrs. Kajiko Yajima since 
its foundation j Office at 3 Tameike, Akasaka, Tokyo. 

Thd Salvation Army. —The Salvation Army commenced its work in 
Japan in 1895. The Corps and Societies now number 75. Several well 
established Social Institutions are doing very useful and needed work 
including: 2 Women’s Rescue Homes ; 1 Children’s Home ; 1 Discharged 
Convicts’ Home, with which is incorporated a section for probationary 
offenders j 3 Homes for workmen and a Poor-people’s Hospital. Other 
agencies embrace Police Court and Prison Visitation, Free Cessation and 
Enquiry Department, Labour Bureau, etc. Their Majesties the Emperor 
and Empress graciously contributed to its fund in Dec., 1914, the Home 
Minister and Minister of Justice have repeatedly made grants to it. 
Salvation Army Literture is also purchased by the Government for dis- 
tributions in prisons. 239 officers are fully engaged (nearly all of which 
are native raised) under the direction of Commissioner Henry W. Mapp, 
Territorial Leader and Lieut.-Colonel G. Yamamuro, Chief Secretary. 
Headquarters at 11 Ginza Nichoine, Tokyo. 



CHAPTER IX 

CHARITY AND RELIEF 

(Also some Patriotic Societies) 

IMPERIAL RESCRIPT ON CHARITY 

The Rescript issued in Feb. 11, 1911 may be regarded to furnish 
guiding principle to both Government and people in dealing with social 
and philanthropic affairs of the country. The text runs as follows : — 

“ It seems to Us that the urgent need of means for tbo development 
of national power to keep pace with the progress of the world has 
brought about a change in the economic condition of the nation. In 
JU#h a state of affairs tho thought of the people are apt to tako a 
ihisguided course and to deviate from the proper way. Those who have 
*the charge of the administration of the affairs of the nation should 
always, bearing in mind and reflecting upon this state of things, strive to 
encourage and aid the people in their respective occupations and to 
assist them in attaining to a more perfect development as a nation by 
giving them the means of securing thorough education. It is a matter of 
deep rogret to Us if any of our subjects, suffering from illness, are 
helpless and cannot find the means of obtaining medical aid and on that 
account may have to die prematurely. For this reason We are anxious 
to provide means of relief to such poor, helpless people by enabling them 
to obtain medical treatment. For this purpose We have ordered a sum 
of money belonging to Our Household to be set aside ana to use it as 
a fund for the relief of Our helpless people. You, knowing Our wilL 
must try to carry out Our wish in order that the people at large may be 
at ease.” 

INTRODUCTORY REMARKS 

By Mr. Kosuke Tomeoka, late Commissioner of Reform and 
Philanthropic Work, Home Office 

Philanthropic work in Japan may be divided into three classed, 
namely the benevolence of tho Imperial Court, administrative measures 
bearing on charity, and communal and private work of charity. Though 
as yet far behind the Western countries in the scope of the work 
undertaken, when considered by itself the development Japan has made 
in this particular direction since the reign of tho Emperor Meiji has 
been memorable. 

Benevolence of the Court. —The benevolence graciously extended by 
the Court to cause of charity and relief is unbounded. It takes diverse 
shapes and is shown on all occasions deemed fit to claim it. During the 
spaco of three years ending 1914 disbursements made by their Majesties 
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for the relief of sufferers from earth quakfis, flood, etc. totalled ¥ 216,300, or 
about Y 72,100 a year on an average. Philanthropic undertakings, wheth- 
er secular or religious, Buddhist or Christian are receiving equally alike, 
due attention from the Court which is making liberal grant of money to 
promote their work. Similar grants made on special occasions are even 
more conspicuous, so far as the amount disbursed is concerned. Thus as 
if to solemnize the lamentable happening the Court announced the 
Contribution of ¥ 400 000 on the occasion of the demise of tho Empress- 
Dowager Eisho in Jan., 1896, ¥ l,O00,Q00 in memory of the demise of the 
Emperor Meiji in Sept., 1912, and of ¥ 600,000 in that of his consort 
Empress-Dowager Shoken in April, 1914. These have added more than 
¥4 xrtillSoxia to the stock fund of charity work in Japan Proper and 
Ifttritory, both principal and interest. Nor must the special Imperial 
grant in Feb. 1911 of ¥ 1,500,000 as fund for giving free treatment to* 
destitute people suffering from disease bo omitted, it having laid the 
foundation of the Saiseikai (Imperial Charity Association) created in the 
iame year with tho fund of Y 20,000,000 collected from wealthy classes* 
lastly the donation of Y 100,000 made by the late Empress in 19121' 
the relief fund of the International Red Cross Society when it held 3 
general meeting at Washington should be mentioned. 

Administrative Measures on Charity.— The question may be divided 
$*$to two parts far convenience of explanation, i. e. financial and legis- 
lative arrangement. For relief on a large scale, the relief Regulations 
enacted in 1880 provide that each administrative prefecture should 
create* for the purpose of giving relief when calamity overtakes whole or 
part of its jurisdiction, a Relief Fund within the minimum limit of ¥ 
500,000. The State undertakes to hand over every year for ten years an 
amount to be fixed in proportion to that set apart by the prefectures 
toward the Fund. The State also makes disbursement for paupers and 
foundlings. The Relief Fund, interest accruing therefrom. State Aid 
thereto, etc. make this record. 


Relief Fund {yen) 


Proceeds from 
Fund 


State 

Aids 


Dis'taents from 
Fund 


Fund 

existing 

45,541,760 

47,201,490 


Lpcal apport’ment 
for the yew 

1911- 12 53,364 1,970,877 351,051 232,736 

1912- 13... ... 63,310 2,082,226 19,000 466,938 

' ThC disbursements from the Fund include expenses incurred, tot 
giving relief to cases of destitute sick travellers, cases of deaths that ckn 
libfc be identified, etc. The State also makes outlay for paupers, as 
follow*:— 


No. supported 
at State expenses 


Paupers 


Foundlings 


leu- 12 

1613-13 


3,332 

3,109 


Amount paid by 
State (yen) 

44,5 ! 1 
49,565 


No. 

1,567 

1,587 


Expenses (yen) 
(State <fc Com’nal) 

63,548 

33,371 


The Relief rules announced in 1874 provide that decrepit persons, 
infants, disabled persons and invalids with no relatives to care them may 
be granted relief as follows; — 
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Infant (under 15) 0.7 hoku of rice per year. 

Invalid ... ... 3 <fo of rice for man and 2 no for woman per day. 


To those who take care for foundlings 0.7 koku of rico may be granted 
per head every year for bringing them up. 

As regards legislative measures for eleemosynary and similar 
purposes, there are, to mention those that are now in force, relief 
arrangement for the destitute and helpless, treatment of unclaimed 
travellers fallen sick or who die, succor of sufferers from natural Galant- 
ines, protection of persons afflicted by insanity, reform, of refractory 
boys, provision for controlling lepers, aids to privato charity work, 
training of officials and others connected with, such work, education of 
blind, deaf and mute, protection of discharged prisoners. 

Communal and Private Eleemosynary Undertakings. —These number 
about 414 with outlay amounting to abont ¥1£ millions, giving protec- 
tion to roughly 15,000 persons. The work covered by these benevolent 
enterprises consists of orphanage, asylum for the aged, free medical 
treatment, giving relief to paupers, furnishing work for nonemployed** 
sheltering homeless, protection of fallen women, relief to families of 
deceased soldiers and sailors, education of children of poorer classes* 
defectives, feeble-minded, mid-servants for domestic work or for tending 
children, etc. 


PATRIOTIC AND CHARITY INSTITUTIONS 

Por convenience’s sake philanthropic institutions are broadly 
divided into two classes, patriotic and charitable, though at times it 
in not easy to draw any sharp line oi demarkation between the two. 

I. Patriotic Institutions 
The Red Cross Society of Jap a— Shiba, Tokyo 

The Sooiety was started in 1877 and in 1880 Japan joined the dene** 
Convention. Two hospital steamers " Hakuai-Maru ” and “ Kosai-Maru w 
Were newly constructed on the occasion of the Boxer trouble in 1900. The 
Society’s hospital is reputed in accommodation and general arrangement 
as being the best in the Par East. It attends to training pf nurses, the 
Course of study extending over throe years. Every local branch of the 
Society also maintains a similar service, though of two year course. 

In the European war that broke out in 1914 the Society despatched 
three relief corps each to England (staff of 20) Russia (13) and Prance 
(29 , this being the first time that Japan extended her philanthropic 
Work to Europe. 

The latest statistics returned at the end of 1913 read as follows : 
Hospitals, 1 1 ; hospital Ships, 2; medical corps, 132; doctors and phar- 
macists, 192; nurses, 3,085; and stretch-bearers, 764; total members 
1,632,752 including 2,121 foreigners? annual expenditure, ¥ 2,820,977,868 
of which hospital ¥ 1,013,559,773? total property assessed at ¥ 
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From 1914 the Society devoting 10^ of the annual subscription by 
the members to the preventive work of tuberclosis to be undertaken by its 
hospitals, this arrangement to last six years. The Honorary President is 
H.H. General Prince Kan-in, while the Chairman and Vice-Chairman of 
the Committee are Viscount Hanabusa, Privy Councillor, and Gen. Baron 
Ozawa and Viscount Shojo Matsudaira respectively. 

Volunteer Nurse Society.— As an adjunct to the Rod Cross Society, 
this philanthropic body of women possesses over 13,605 members through- 
out the country. In ordinary time the members are engaged in preparing 
bandages and also attend once a month to lectures about rescue work. 
The chairman is Marchioness Nabeshima. The Society maintains a 
branch almost in every prefecture. 

The Women's Patriotic Society— Sudan, Tokyo 

The Society owes its conception to an old woman and its present 
prosperity to her single-hearted devotion to the cause. Madam Okumura 
(d. Feb. 6, ’07), inspired by what she witnessed in North China at the 
time of the Boxer trouble in 1900, started the movement to organize a 
patriotic league with almost fanatical zeal. 1 

It is now the largest and most important women’s association in 
Japan, the data for 1913 being: No. of members 816,293; expense 
¥149,000; receipt ¥431,000; fund ¥ 1,239,000. 

About ¥ 150,000 has been disbursed a year recently for the relief of 
invalidated soldiers, their families and families of those who wero killed. 
In Nov., 1913 the Imperial Court conveyed to the Society the gracious 
resolution of the Empress that from that year on for ten years her Majesty 
would grant ¥ 2,500 a year. The Society also looks after schooling of 
orphans of soldiers killed in war. At present 639 boys are cared for, to be 
increased to 1000 in time. It keeps a workhouse for disabled soldiers, 
their families or families of those killed in war. 

The Volunteer Fleet 

The Maritime Society started in October, 1901 the work of creating 
Volunteer Fleet as auxiliary to the Imperial Navy in time of emergency. 
Its program is to raise fund of ¥ 15,000,000 and to build and main- 
tain auxiliary fleet of 100,000 tons. The first steamer " Sakura-Maru” was 
built at the Mitsubishi Yard in Nagasaki 1908, and next the sister ship 
"TJmegaka-Maru.” The typo is steel frame, and the former is of 3,000 and 
the latter of 3,500 tons displacement, both with 21 knots. The “Sakura- 
Maru ” is in charge of the Osaka S.S. Co. and is on the Formosan service, 
while the other is used by the Imp. R’ly as junction boat between Moji 
and Fusan. The Society is presided over by H.I.H. Admiral Prinoe 
Higashi-Fushimi and is divided into men’s and ladies’ department. 

II. Charity Hospitals 

These number only 51 throughout Japan Proper, of which Tokyo-fa 
has 18, Kumumoto-ken 5, Kyoto-fu 4. 

41 Free ” treatment by individual practitioners, i.e. of patients who 
fail to pay medical expenses, is estimated to represent yen 300 a year on 
an average for one practitioner in Tokyo. At yen 100 on an average, the. 
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total for about 40,000 doctors in Japan Proper reaches 4 millions a year. 
Some medical statistician oven says that the unpaid prices of medicines 
must reach 20 millions a year. 

The Saiseikai— Shiba, Tokyo. 

The work of this charity organization mentioned before is now 
divided into two kinds, one consisting in establishing free hospitals, and 
the other in distributing free tickets for treatment in the provinces. 

The Hon. Pres. II.H. Prince Fushimi, Pres. Prince Iyesato Tokugawa, 
Vice-Pres. Yis. Hirata, Board of Directors consisting of nine members. 

The fund collected or promised up to the end of June, 1913 totalled 
about yen 25,850,000. Work was started in May, 1912, and by the end of 
March, 1913, in Tokyo new patients treated numbered 8,273 and those 
received for the second or more times numbered 68,407. By the end of 
1912 those received treatment for the first time in the provinces numbered 
14,006 patients ; Tokyo had 57 in-patients. 

The New St. Luke's Hospital — Tsukiji, Tokyo 

Originally a hospital organized by American doctors for treating 
foreign pationts, it has been deviced, through the exertion of Dr. 
Treusler, to convert it as an international charity organ of the 
International Peace Society. It is principally a joint undertaking of 
Americans and Japanese. The American Committee has collected yen 

350.000 to promote the scliemo, the Japanese yen 100,000, while the 
Emperor graciously given yen 50,000 to support it. The Hospital intends 
to accommodate 200 free patients and 100 pay patients. The staff will 
consist of three or four foreign and 12 to 15 native doctors. 

Mitsui Charity Hospital— Izumicho, Kanda, Tokyo 

This is the largost private charity hospital in Japan and owes its 
existence to the sole effort of the Mitsui family who has given yen 

1.260.000 for the purpose. Of that sum yen 430,000 was appropriated for 
initial expense and the remainder constitutes the permanent fund, the 
interest on which to be used for maintenance. 60 patients aro to be 
received in tho hospital and 1,200 day patients receive treatment. 
The staff numbers 45 and the hospital, in Kanda, Tokyo, was completed 
at the end of ’08. 

Tokyo Charity Hospital— Atagocho, Shiba, Tokyo 

This is a private inst. est. 1882; in 1913 had 1,554 patients in hospital, 
besides 29,334 out-patients treated; possessed fund of yen 915,324; disbursed 
yen 57,250 and received yen 78,210. Tho Hospital is under special patron- 
age of the Court and is closely associated with the Bed Cross Society. 

The City Charity Hospital of Tokyo — Tsukiji, Tokyo 

This was opened in 1911 at an estimated expense of yen 60,000 and 
With the scope to take in 400 patients at one time. It is attended to by 

Naval surgeons. 
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III. Asylums and Orphanages 

At present over 270 charity institutions exist in Japan which are 
classified as follows : Orphanage 52, nursery 18, asylum for destitute 60, 
ragged school 55, invalid soldiers and their families’ home 10, ex-convict’s 
home 60, blind deaf and mute school 8, leper asylum 6, and 1 each of 
social reform and educational work. Besides there are about 55* public 
tod private reformatories for refractory boys to accommodate 1300 boys, 
now attended by 1,500 persons, the expenses amounting to yen 286^000. 

Tokyo Asylum for Invalids arid Orphans— Otsuka Tsujimachi, Tokyo 

Metropolitan institution est. 1872 ; for year 1913, number of inmates 
under protection 4,589, fund yen 412,201; receipts and disbursements yen 
170307 and yen 170,217 respectively. Receives sick travellers since 1883, 
foundings and stray children with no one to protect since 1885, boys for 
correction since 19C0. 

Tokyo Sugamo Lunatic Asylum- Sugamo, Tokyo 

Metroplitan institution est. 1879 for taking care of lunatics of poor 
families or travellers taken by lunacy ; in ’13 cared for 513 persons and 
Spent yen 89,484 and received yen 52,797 in that year, so that this asylum 
Is costing far more to the metropolitan treasury than the above. Of 3187 
Who left this institution in the course of 19 years (1891 — 1913), 1391 
have committed crimes such as Iese-majestie, homicide, suicide and arson, 
the proportion of crime amounting to 40%'. 

Tukudenhai Orphanage — Kogaicho, Azabu, Tokyo 

A private, asylum est. 1879 at the present site ; had in its charge 161 
orphans in ’13, possessed fund amounting to yen 32,513 and received 
yen 8,596 against yen 10,292 disbursed. 

Tokyo Asylum for Aged— Takinogawa, Tokyo 

A private inst. est. 1803 at Iriya, Tokyo removed to present site in 
1913 } figures for number of inmates cared for in 1914 were 55. 

■ The Okayama Orphanage — Okayama 

The Orphanage was founded in April ’87 by Juji Ishii (d. in 1914)1 

According to the returns at the end of April ’12 the Orphanage had 
under its care 627 children. The youngest or those physically weakest 
are boarded out in farmers’ families. 

The yearly outlay reached yen 29,906 while the revenue account total- 
led yen 51,588 including a grant of yen 1,000 from the Court, which first 
granted that sum in ’04 and continued for ten years; yen 500 from 
Okayama prefecture ; over yen 15,000 from regular sustaining members 
Vrho give one yen each per annum, yen 17,883 as donations, yen 10,234 
from regular sympathisers, etc. 

; Tho Orphanage now maintains two branches, one at Osaka tod the 
other at Chausubara in Hyuga, The latter has about 675 acres of lands 
where the poor children are made to work in farming and sericulture. 
The Hotokusha , the bank of the institution, keeps the children’s savings 
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amounting to some yen 2,070 of which 3 boys possess over yen 100 each. 
Of the orphans aided, 01 have become self-supporting citizens and 30 are 
married. In the courts of teh }ear& the Orphanage expects 200 couples of 
them to form a village of their own. 

The lhjwji Orphanage 

This is situated in the city of Fukuyama, some 50 miles west of 
Okayama. It is one of the most successful and largest orphanages con- 
ducted on Buddhistic principle, and was founded in 1800 by the Buddhist 
priest J. Shichiri whose father, a famous priest of the Shin Sect, was an 
earnest philanthropist The inmates, 138 as reported latest, are divided 
into four classes according to their age, infants placed in the hands of 
nurses, children of school age sent to school, while those who have finished 
common education are made to attend to one or another bhwi pf usefhl 
employment 

Sum ire Girls ’ School Orphanage 

A Catholic institution established in 1874, and hence one of the oldest 
in Japan. Already more than 1300 orphans and foundlings have been 
taken care of, and at present 250 arc given protection j situated at Yamate, 
Yokohama. 


IV. Ragged Schools and Ntjbsfjries 
Hanabainhe Sehool 

The charity institution established by Miss Adams, an American lady 
missionary, at Hanabatake, Okayama, about 1900, is comprehensive m 
scope, for though at first started with the idea of taking care of children 
}n that well-known slum, it was soon organized as a Sunday-school, then 
expanded into a regular common school, and with the erection of a new 
school building in 1910, the department of boys and girls was created, 
followed by a charity dispensary, 

Kobe Infants Nursery 

This owes its origin to the charitable endeavor of Kobe ladies, both 
Japanese and foreign, who started at the time of the late war work of 
£&npg after infants of poor family of soldiers and sailors sent to the front. 
The Association, called the War Commemoration Creche Association, has 
four nurseries where about 200 children are looked after. 

Aohi Nursery 

This owes its origin to the earnest execution of a widow, Mrs. Aoki, 
of Sakata, Yamagata province, whose husband died leaving three children. 
When she had brought up the orphans, she next turned her attention to 
extending similar service to helpless children of others. With the help of 
her neighbors and others she succeeded in establishing a nursery at Sakata, 
and in 1904 she was able to start a branch nursery at Shinjo, in the same 
province. The inmates at the two places total 200. 
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The Futaba Kindergarten 

It was in 1899 that this nursery was created in Tokyo by Miss No- 
guchi, who has charge of the Kindergarten section of the Peeress’s 
school. It was lately removed to Samegalmshi, one of the noted slums in 
Tokyo, where a commodious school house was built. Over 100 children 
daily attend it while a mother and sister’s meeting is also held once a week. 


Y. The Charity Granary 

This is a very interesting system of charity which dates from old 
time. The most notable institutions of the kind are the Giso (charity 
granary) at Fukuyama, Hiroshima-ken, founded in 1803 by Kawai Shubei, 
and the other is the Kannmko (Thanks giving union) established in Akita 
by Nawa Saburoemon in 1830. The Guo was originally intended as a 
provision against the time of scarcity, but even in ordinary days relief to 
the destitute was given. With the advent of the new r£gim6 the two or- 
ganizations had to enlarge the scope of their work. Thus the Giso at 
present extends help to local agricultural societies and attends to industrial 
and school matters, also advances necessary fund to deserving boys and 
girls of poor families. The Giso possesses fund amounting to yen 100,000, 
and is placed on a strong financial basis. The Kannon-ko was at first 
established to take care of helpless orphans, but has been made besides to 
undertake the relief of widows, disabled or deformed persons. As many 
as fifty thousand of this kind of unfortunate people are said to have been 
helped by the Union. Recently the Union established a children asylum 
ana it is now devoting much of its attention to educating children of poor 
families, bringing them up to useful and lawabiding members of society. 
The Union possesses the fund amounting to yen 200,000. 


VI. Leper Hospitals 

It was by foreign missionaries that all the private asylums and hospitals 
for lppers have been founded in Japan, and that it was through their 
agitation for public support, especially Miss Riddel's hospital in Kumamoto, 
that both the public and the Government have been induced to adopt a 
definite arrangement for sheltering and segregating this unhappy class of 
fellow mortals. In the session for 1906-7 the Imperial Diet voted a 
-measure for establishing five leper hospitals at State expense, one each near 
Tokyo, Osaka, Kumamoto, Takamatsu and Aomori, and they have all been 
established. At the end of 1932 the inmates at all the leper hospitals 
numbered 1230 distributed as follows: 


Zensci Hospital, Tokyo-fu (1st District) ... 
Hokubu Hoyo-in, Aomori (2nd Dist.) ... 

Hoyo-in, Osaka-fu (3rd Dist.) 

Ryoyo-jo, near Takamatsu (4th Dist.) ... 
Kyushu Ryoyo-jo, Kumamoto (5th Dist.) 
Ihai-en, Meguro, Tokyo . 

Golernba Hospital, Shizuoka-ken j 
Tairo-in, Kumamoto \ (private) ... 

Kwaishun Hospital, Kumamoto [ 

Shinkei Hospital, Yamanashi-ken ' 

Total 


300 

100 

300 

150 

150 


230 


1»230 
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Lepers throughout Japan number some 24,000, but the hospitals can 
at present accommodate only 5% of them. 

VII. Reform Work 

1. EX -CONVICT HOMES 

Ex-convicts* reform work may be said to have begun with the general 
amnesty granted on the occasion of the death of the Empress of Komei 
Tenno on Jan. 11, 1806, when 13,500 convicts were discharged. At the 
same time yen 400,000 was granted to assist discharged convicts* reform 
work. The sum was distribute d among all the prefectures, and they have 
laid aside their allotment and moreover added to it. The fund at present 
aggregates yen 1,800,000 approximately. In Sept. 1010 there existed 71 
homes with 1,428 cared for, of whom 533 were newly admitted, i.e. about 
\% of the 53,000 discharged in the same year. The rate of discharged 
convicts unqualified for bread-earning employment from one reason or 
another is 10% of the total discharged. The result of reform effected has 
been about 70%, the other 30% being proved incorrigible. 

The contribution of yen 750,000 by the Mitsui family in 1914 to 
promote this benevolent work is noteworthy, special juridical perso' 
Hoseikai being created. 


Mr. Haras Ex-Convict Home 

One of the largest and best regulated, this was created on the memo- 
rable occasion of the amnesty in 1896. Mr. Hara is a Christian who had 
been imprisoned for some years for political oflence, and who undertook 
the duty of a prison chaplain. 

In 1913 the Home took care of 501 former convicts of whom 42 were 
women. The result of the work till *13 is as follows: — 

Self-supporting, 402 ; under protection at the home or other institutions, 
42 ; died, 1 ; escaped and re-convicted, 20 ; whereabout unknown, 36. 

2. REFORM OF DEPRAVED CHILDREN 

Regulations relating to reformatories were issued for the first time in 
1900, while the enforcement of the revised Criminal Code made it still 
more imperative to encourage the creation of reformatories. The first re- 
form work was that started in Chiba, but the Tokyo Reformatory established 
severel years later was the first regular institution. Subsequently similar 
institutions have been created in Kauagawa, Akita, vSaitama, Osaka and 
other places as prefectual undertakings. At the end of 1911 there were 53 
reformatories caring for 1,332 boys. 

The Tokyo Reformatory Institution— Shibuya, Tokyo 

This Reformatory is the first institution of the kind established in our 
country, and since its establishment in *85 has etiected the reformation of 
440 boys. The institution lias been favored with contributions by the 
Emperor and Empress, Princes of the Blood and the Nobilities, but it is 
not yet in a position to show a decent financial condition. Prince Nijo is 
the President, Count Yanagiwara, Vice-President. 
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VIII. Miscellaneous Works 

Invalidated Soldier’s Home 

This was first started in 1 906 at Shibuya, suburb of Tokyo. Only 49 
are at present living in (be Home, all the rest, sixteen thousands' of in- 
valids being still at their own homes, partly because the pension for in- 
y»iidated soldiers were somewhat raised soon after the War and also 
because family ties are very strong in Japan. The Home was removed 
in June *08 to the present site at Sugamo, presented by the Mitsui family 
and has fupd of over yen 300,000 of which yen 100,000 donated by Mr. I. 
Morimura. 

Life Boat Society 

Established in 1889 the society’s roll of members counted .66,831. 
■Rescue record from the beginning aggregates 20,172 persons saved, 3994 
boats and ships and cargo valued at yen 13,94 1,870. H.H* Admiral Prince 
-Higashi- Fushimi is the patron and Capt. (res.) Count Yosliii the President. 


Seamen's Rescue Society 

This sister society possesses 70,435 members, and the fund amounting 
to about half a million yen. During 1912 it gave training at the institutes in 
Shinagawa, Kobe and Nagasaki to 175 higher class seamen and 933 ordinary 
ji&nd* 13,657 officers and men were given employment through the society’s 
intermediation. Then 3,770 men were cared for at its hospitals, and pen- 
jiloft, etc. were given to a number of decrepit sailors or to families of 
deceased sailorB. Hon. Pres. Prince HigashirFushimi ; Prog. Adm. Baron 
U chid a. It maintains a hospital at Yokohama and Kobe, 

The Takinog iwa Ot'phanage for the Feeble-minded 

This was founded in ’91 at Takinogawa, Oji, eastern suburb of Tokyo, 
by Mr. R. Ishii, a devout Christian. It was removed in ’06 to Sugamo, 
western outskirt of the capital. About 67 immales of both sexes are under 
the protection of the home, and in 1908 sixteen took to self-supporting 
business while thirty-four others were taken over by their relatives or 
friends. The home requires about yen 10,000 a year in maintenance, and 
m it has no fund but relies chiefly on the contribution of sympathizers, 
bath Japanese and foreign, and on whatever the inmates of comparatively 
we Jh'Gif families can pay, the orphanage is by no means strong fouin- 
eiidly. 

Central Charity Association — No. 21 Hitotsubashi-dori, Kanda, Tokyo 

At the instance of Baron Shibusawa, Viscount Kiytwusa, and a large 
number of leading men either in or out of Government service, the Central 
Charity Association was created m Tokyo in 1908. The object aimed at 
k to inquire into the modus operaruii and condition of charity and relief 
work at borne and abroad ; to place charity bodies on a definite system 
and to bring them into harmonious relations ; to bring charity bodies into 
doscr touch with the general public, and to extend guidance and enconr* 
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agement to charitable works and help their conduct. Baron Shibusawa is 
chairman of Board of Directors, among whom may be mentioned Messrs. 
Y. Jnouye, K* Tomeoka, K. Kuwada, S. Kubota and others. 


The Japan Blind Men’s Society — c/o Isoh Abe, Sugamo, lvoisliikawa, Tokyo 

This philanthropic work owes its inception to the devotion of one 
man, Prof. T. Yoshimoto, late of Waseda "University. It was organized in 
1006 in Tokyo and chiefly devotes itself at present to supplying printed 
matters in raised characters, lack of such publications being sorely felt by 
all the blind people in Japan.* Already seven or eight books have beeu 
distributed at post price. 


The Blind as Bread* Earners 

In 1910 there were in Japan proper 69,167 blind people, classified a* 
follows as to profession ; — 

Shampooer 21,545 Miscellaneous ... ... 9,942 

Acupuncturer 4,225 Student 2,142 

Moxa cauterist ... 717 No profession 26,345 

Musician 3,088 — 

Story-teller 257 Total 69,167 


Special School fat' the Blind 

In 1908 a special school for blind people desirous of practising sham- 
pooing and acupuncture was established for the first time in Japan on the 
premises of the llongwan-ji Temple, Tokyo, and it has been aided by tho 
Central and Municipal Offices. In Aug. 1911 the Regulations for controls 
ling blind people engaged in profession was enacted. 


IX. Cruelty to Animals 

The S.P.C A. work still remains in a primitive state, and there are 
many things which demand attention both of the Government and public 
in connection with this particular benevolence which men owe to dumb 
creatures. The ordinance issued by the Department of Agriculture and, 
Commerce in 1901 covers only cattle and horses, but this is a great advance 
over the old state of affairs, for it is the first legislative measure ever 
enacted in Japan. 

Buies for Preventing Cruelty to Cattle and Horses 

The rules provide that work hours for a pack horse must not exceed 
8 hours on an ordinary road and 6 hours on a hard or steep road, and 
weight of load to be from one third to one quarter of that ot the horse. 
For a draught horse hours of labor must not exceed 6 hours and the 
load not to exceed one third of the weight of the horse. Carriage horses 
must not be made to carry more than six persons, including a driver for 
one-horse vehicle and that for two-horse must not exceed twelve. Rest 
should be allowed for every 2J to 5 miles. In general beasts of burden 
must not be put to labor unless after full three years of age for cattle and 
four for horses, though the respective age-limit be reduced to 1} years for 
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light service by owners. Horses and cattle must not be used for fighting 

m»qsement. 


The S. 1\ C. A . — 145 Ilommura-cho, Azabu, Tokyo 

The society was organized in 1904 under the promotion of several 
Unitarian ministers. It is still comparatively weak, with members num- 
bering a little over 200. The Boar. I of Council is represented by three 
main religious bodies in Japan, Shintoism, Buddhism and Christianity. 
The Children Kindness to Animal Society is affiliated to it. 

The fifippon Jindo Kwai (The Humane Society of Japan) is the latest 
addition for promoting the same cause, having been created in June 1914 
by a number of Japanese and foreign ladies in Tokyo. As the first step 
the Society intends to provide 20 drinking troughs in Tokyo, and will also 
employ a corps of inspectors to assist the work of the Police for prevent- 
ing criAdty to animals, especially horses. The membership fees are; YU 
for an active member, ¥5 or over for a sustaining member, ¥50 for a lifvd * 
member. President is Mrs. Nitobe. 

X. Reform Farm 

Reform of refractory boys side by Bide with forming is a novdi 
undertaking started by Mr. Kosuke Tomeoka, a well-known Christian 
reformer. He first established a Home called Katei Gakko (Family 
School) at Sugamo, at northern outskirts of Tokyo. Afterward the 
training course for thos^ desirous to attend charity work and also the 
special department (Shiseijuku) for helping poor deserving students 
were added, besides starting a monthly magazine. By March, 1914 the 
Home received 237 boys of whom 174 had left, 119 completely reformed, 
and rest either from disease or as incorrigibles. The Training Course 
turned out 57 men and the Shiseijuku 49. The Reform Farm scheme is 
an ambitious one. Mr. Tomeoka obtained in 1914 for the purpose a tract 
of land covering 1,000 cho (2,500 acres) in Hokkaido, at Sunapuchi, Kami 
Yubetsu, Kitami, the place being on the railway line. The plan of this 
interesting scheme is to open up 800 cho in 11 years of winch 60 ns i to be 
reserved for the use of the reform school and 750 cho to bo rented to 150 
tenant farmers. The tenant lots are estimated to require yen 32,000 for 
opening np, but in return they will yield yen 12,000 a year when fully 
brought under cultivation. On the reserved lot 150 boys will be received, 
this costing yen 15,000 as initial expense and another 15,000 a year for 
maintenance. In other words, deficit of yen 3,000 a year will appear. 
The Board of Council of the Katei Gakko has decided to raise fund of 
yen 100,000 by subscription. 

XI. Tramps and Vagrants Home 

The homes for sheltering tramps and vagrants, the first of the kind 
in Japan, were establ shed in Tokyo at the expense of the City yen 105,000 
in 1912. 

There are two private and earlier tramps homes created by a priest 
Buddhist, the first in 1900 at Iionjo and the second in 1906 at Fukagawu, 
both in Tokyo. Counted from the first, the two have cared for 126,918 
persons, one person sheltered one day being counted as one. 
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LIST OF CHARITY INSTITUTIONS 


According to the latest reports charity institutions and their work are 
as follows: — 

institution Ex ^ uses No * rescue <l 

Orphanage 150 ¥ 495,789 7,917 

Asylum lor the aged 17 174,455 1,597 

Charity hospital 72 851,707 2,326,395 

Relief to the destitute 40 47,212 390,879 

Employment olliee 82 255,585 11,521 

Vagrant home 13 21,724 70,549 

Women’s ‘'Home” 2 2,928 119 

Relief to family of deceased soldier 10 136,155 28,082 

Reformatory 50 280,021 1,332 

B. D. <Ss 1). school 62 125,867 3,138 

Charity school 52 50,279 3,545 

Others 45 98,573 8,734 

Total 548 2,534,980 2,854,208 

Of the above number 117 principal institutions were granted in 1914 
State aid amounting to -Y 85, 251, their names being as follows: — 

Name lieligion Located at 


Aichi Ikuji-in 

Akasaka Hospital 

Asakusa-dera Kyugo-sho 

Awa-no-kuni Jikei-in ... 

Boeho Orphanage 

Bukkyo Futaba-kai 

Bukkvo Kosai-kai 

Crittenden Homo (vid. W. C. T. IT,) 

Doai- lia 

Dojo-en 

Dozen-kai 

Ehime Jizen-kai 

En-yu Night School 

Fuji Ikuji-in 

Fuji Orphanage 

Fujin Kyoritsu Orphanage 

Fukudakai lkuji-in 

Fukuiken Ikuji-in 

Fukushima Chomin Itchi-kynkai... 

Fukushima lkuji-in 

Fukushima Kummo Gakko 

Futaba Kindergarten , 

Gifu Blind Asylum 

Hakodate Charity Hospital 

Hakuai Aimo Gakko 

Hakuai-in 

Hakuai-slia Orpanage , 

Hakujuji-kai , 

Han-ai Fushoku-kai 

Hara-btiraku Ivairyokai , , 


Bud. Nagoya 

Akasaka, Tokyo 
Bud. Asakusa, „ 

Tokushima 
Cliofu, Yamaguchi 
Bud. Kagoshima 
Bud. Hongo, Tokyo 
Cli. Okubo „ 

Tokyo 

Asakusa, Tokyo 
Ch. Shitaya, „ 

Matsuyama 

Sapporo 

Fuji-gun, Suruga 
Yoshiwara, Sliizuoka-ken 
lidamaehi, Tokyo 
Shibuya, Tokyo 
Fukui 

Hiroshima-ken 

Fukushima 

»» 

Ch, Samegahashi, Tokyo 
Gifu 

Hakodate 
Shimonoseki 
Yatsushiro, Kumamoto 
Ch. Kozu, Osaka 
Ilongo, Tokyo 
Bud. Ikuno, Osaka 
Kochi-ken 
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Heian Orphanage 


Bud. 

Kyoto 

Heian Tokugi-kai Orphanage ... 




ITigo Jikei-kai 



Kumamato 

Hikonc Kummo-in 



j I ikone 

Hiroshima .like! Gakuin 



Ilirosliima 

Hiroshima Orphanage 



n 

Iharaki B D. A IX School 



Mito 

Jhai-en Hospital % 



Meguro, Tokyo 

Impaku lloji-in 



Kurayoshi, Tottori-kon 

Issho-kai 



1 * ano-gun, Tokusai tna 

Iwaki Kumm i-in 



Taira, Fukushima-kcu 

Iwami Jiiku-in 



Hamad a, Shimane 

Jikei Kornori Gakko 



Mayebashi 

Jikufune-inura 



Scmpoku-gun, Osaka 

Jinji Sodan-bu of Y.M.C.A. 


Oh. 

Tokyo 

Jizcn Hoko kai Kyugo-in 



Tsurusaki, Oita-ken 

Jodo-shu Kudo Kyosi-kai 


Bud. 

Honjo, Tokyo 

Jomo Orphanage 


Ch. 

Mayebashi 

Kagawa-ken B. I). A I). School 



Takamatsu 

K: goshima Blind School 



Kagoshima 

Kagoshima Charily B.IX A D. School 


it 

Kagoshima Y r oiku-in ... 



it 

Kaiei-sha 

«#» 


Miyc-ken 

Kainan Jizen-kai 



Marugame 

Kamakura Shorn Hoiku-in 



Kamakura 

Knmiyarna Fukusei-in 



Sunto-gnn, SIrznoka-ken 

Kanazawa B.D. & IX School ... 



Kanazawa 

Kanazawa Orphanage 


Ch. 


Kauro Ikuji-in 



Kasaoka, Okayama 

Katei Gakko 


Ch. 

Sugamo, Tokyo 

ICinen Kyosai-kai 



Nanishi-gun, Tokushima 

Kobe Hokokn Orph..nagc 



Kobe 

Kobe Kummo-in 



V 

Kobe Orphanage 



11 

Kochi Jizsn Kyokai 



Kochi 

ICoeki-sha 



K ariy ad o, Wa kay aina-k en 

Koshukai 



Nambe, „ 

Knka Ikuji-in 



Kuwana, Miye 

Kmnamoto Kaisliu-in Hospital... 



Kumamoto 

Ivyodo Yagakko 



Kyoto 

Kyosci-kai 



Shimanc-kcn 

Kyoshu-kai 



llyogo-ken 

Kyoto Komori Gakko 



K yoto 

Kyoto Kyusai-in 



it 

M aebash i Ikuji-in 



Maebashi 

Maebaslii Sek:zen-kai 




Maikai-juku 



Koishikawa, Tokyo 

Marugame Keiniei Gakko 



Marugame 

Matsuyama Dojo-kan 



Matsuyama 

Matsuyama Ya-gakko 



ii 

Matsuye B. D. & D. School 



Matsuye 
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Minobu Sliinkei IIosp 

Mi ye Orphanage 

Morikawa Elementary School 

Morioka Orphanage 

Muryo Shukuhaku-jo No. 1 
.. No. 2 

Nagano B. D. & I). Sctiool 

Nagano Yoiku-in 

Nagaoka B. D. & D. School 

Nagaoka Fukuta-en 

Nagasaki 11. I). & D. School 

Nagasaki Ikujl-in 

Nagasaki Jizen-kai 

Nagasaki Orphanage 

Nagata-mura 

Nakagoye 13. D. & D. School 

Nazareth-en 

Nihon Mojin Kyokai 

Niigata 13. D. & D. School 

Niigata Ikuji-in 

Oita 13. D. & 1). School 

Oita Ikuji-in 

Okammuri-mura 

Okayama 15. I). & 1). School 

Okayama Ilakuai-kai 

Okayama Orphanage 

Okazaki B. 1). & I). School 

Okuura-mura Jikei-in 

Ono Jizen-in 

Osaka Charity Hospital 

Osaka Fujin Home 

Osaka Jikyo-kan 

Osaka Shokugyo Shokai-jo... 

Osaka Yohane Oakuin 

Osaka Yoro-in 

Otaru 13. D. & D. School ... 

Otaru Jikei Hospital 

Otaru Orphanage 

Railway Hoyo-in 

Kakuseki Gaku-in 

Rittoku Komori Gakko 

Ryoka Orphanage 

Saga Orphanage 

Saisei Hospital 

Salvation Army Wovks 
Sail-in Jiiku Katei Gakko... 

Sanuki Gaku-in 

Sanuki Hoikukai Orphanage 

Seibu-kai 

Seishin I-in 

Sendai Ikuji-in 


Bud. Yamanashi-ken 
Tsu 

Hongo, Tokyo 
Morioka 
Honjo, Tokyo 
Fukagawa, Tokyo 
Nagano 
>> 

Nagaoka, Niigata-ken 

yy y i 

Nagasaki 

yy 

y* 

Kobe 

Kashi wazaki, Niigata-ken 
Cli. Yatsushiro, Kumamoto-kea 
Koishikawa, Tokyo 
Niigata 
» 

Oita 

M 

Mishima-gun, Osaka 
Okayama 

n 

tf 

Okazaki, Aiclii 
Nagasaki* ken 
Kanagawa 
Kanzaki-cho, Osaka 
Kitaku, „ 

Nishinari-gun, „ 
Minami-ku „ 

Oh. Osaka 

Tennoji, Osaka 
Otaru 
>> 

Yodohashi, Tokyo 
Koishikawa, n 
Takasaki 
Fukuoka 
Saga 
Kyoto 
Cli. Tokyo 
Matsu ye 
K ochi 
Takamatsu 
llyogo-ken 
Kumamoto 
Ch. Sendai 
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Sen-eki Kinen Hoiku-kai 

Seyaku-in Kyokai 

Shifuboku-sha... .. 

Shigaken Ikuji-in 

Shimasaki Ikuji-in 

Shimiiu Ikuji-m 

ShimokuchHmraku a. 

IShinanomaclii I-in..* ... 

Shinkai Kyosai-kai ... 

Shinkei Hoiku-in 

Shinro Girls’ School 

Shion Uryu-kai 

Shizuoka Home ... ... ... 

Shonen Shutoku-kai 

Shozen-kai 

Shuon Ya-gakko 

Sosan School 

St. Barnaba Hospital 

St. Hekla Yoro-in 

Siunire Girls’ School 

Tairo-in 

Takasaki Ikuji-in 

Takata Kuramo Gakko 

Takinogawa Orphanage for Feeble- 
minded 

Tenshi-en 

Tohoku Ikuji-in 

Tokai Kummo-in 

Tokyo Ikusei-en 

Tokyo Mojin Kyoikn-kai 

Tokyo-shi Tokushu Gakko Kocnkai... 

Tokyo Yoro-in 

To-o Mojin Kyokun-kai 

Tottori Orphanage 

Toyama J izen-kai 

Toyama Kummo-in 

Toyohashi B. D. D. Seliool 

Toyohashi Ikuji-in 

Uragami Hoiku-in 

Wakei Orphanage 

Yamato Ikuji-in 

Yanagawa Kummo-in 

Yokohama Blind School 

Yokohama Orphanage 

Yonen Hogo-kai 


Kobe 

Kyoto 

Nagasaki-ken 

Otsu 

Kumamoto-keii 

Otsu 

vShimane-ken 
Ch. Yotsuya, Tokyo 

Kojimachi, Tokyo 
Kaminiikawa-gun, Toyarna-ker 
Akasaka, Tokyo 
Koishikawa, Tokyo 
Shizuoka 
Asakusa, Tokyo 
Naka-gun, Tokushima-ken 
Kyoto 

Koishikawa, Tokyo 
Nishi-ku, Osaka 
Azabu, Tokyo 
Oh. Yokohama 

Kumamoto-ken 

Takasaki 

Takata 

Ch. Oji, Tokyo 
Kumamoto 
Hirosaki 

Oga sa-gu n , Sh i zu ok a- ken 
Akasaka, Tokyo 
Kyohashi, „ 

Kojimachi, „ 

Honjo, „ 

Ila chi nohe 
Tottori 
Toyama 
»> 

Toyohashi 

>> 

Nagasaki -ken 

Nak i k 1 1 hi k i-gi l n, N i igata-ke; i 
Hadiara, Nara-ken 
Fukuoka-k n 
Yokohama 
Ch. 

ft 



CHAPTER X 

EDUCATION 

SECTION I 

IMPERIAL RESCRIPT ON EDUCATION 

The Imperial Rescript on Education is generally regarded as an 
embodiment of the .Japanese morals. It is read at all schools throughout 
the country on occasions of important national holidays, and the text is 
kept in memory by boys and girls attending school* The following is 
regarded as a sort of authorized translation. 

•• Know ye, Our subjects : 

Our Imperial Ancestors have founded Our Empire on a basis broad 
and everlasting and have deeply and firmly implanted virtue; Our subjects 
ever united in loyalty and filial piety, have from generation to generation 
illustrated the beauty thereof. This is the glory of the fundamental char- 
acter of Our Empire, and herein also lies the source of Our education. Ye, 
Our subjects, be filial to your parents, affectionate to your brothers and 
sisters ; as husbands and wives be harmonious, as friends true ; bear your-* 
selves in modesty and moderation; extend your benevolence to all; pursue 
learning and cultivate arts, and thereby develop intellectual faculties and 
perfect moral powers; furthermore advance public good and promote 
common interests ; always respect the Constitution and observe the laws ; 
should emergency arise, offer yourselves courageously to the State ; and 
thus guard and maintain the propriety of Our Imperial Throne coeval 
with heaven and earth. So shall ye be not only Our good and faithful 
subjects, but render illustrious the best traditions of your forefathers. 

The way here set forth is indeed the teaching bequeathed by Our 
Imperial Ancestors, to bo observed alike by Their Descendants and the 
subjects, infallible for all ages and true in all places. It is Our wish to 
lay it to heart in all reverence, in common with yon, Our subjects, that 
We may all thus attain to tl e same virtue.” 

The 30th day of the 10th month of the 23rd year of Meiji (1890). 

[Imperial Sign Manual. Privy Seal.] 


INTRODUCTORY REMARKS 

By Dr. Sanaye Takata, President of Waseda Unir., 

Mem. of Higher Educational Council, etc. 

History.— Principal landmarks in our education prior to the Restor- 
ation of 1868 are the introduction of Chineso classics in 281 A.D., sending 
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of scholars to China for study from 607 to about 900, the publishing in 712. 
of the oldest book extent “.Kojiki ”, introduction of the art of printing in 
770, invention of the Japanese alphabet by the Buddhist priest Kobo in 
800, rise of vernacular literature in the ISara and Heian periods (which 
Bee), lady authors and poetesses taking conspicuous part, relegation 
during the feudal period of literature to position entirely secondary to 
martial art and as matter tit for priests, courtiers, and other non-military 
classes. 

With the establishment of the Tokugawa Shogunate learning some- 
what revived, but it was far from being universal, and of course the edu- 
cation of girls was left sadly neglected. The subjects taught to boys were 
Chinese classics, histoty, laws, mathematics and Japanese literature. 
Plebeian class was contented with acquiring the knowledge of three K’s. 

It must be noted that the real educational system dates from the 
Restoration, when -class distinction was abolished and equal opportunity 
opened to all classes. The Imperial Rescript promu] gated In 1872 enjoined 
that “ henceforward education shall be so diffused that there may not be 
a village with an ignorant family, nor a family with an ignorant member.” 
The public School System put in fofee iii the same year was based upon 
the French model and the whole oountry 'was divided into eight edu- 
cational districts, each to establish one university, 32 middle schools and 
6,720 primary schools. The plan was premature, and was recast in 187.J 
by the advice of Dr. David Murray, an American educationist who was 
adviser to the Ministry of Education from 1875 to ’97. Space forbids to 
Review the revision subsequently effected. It may be broadly stated that 
since the Japan-China war (’94-5) the question of girls’ and technical edu- 
cation, relatively neglected up to that time, has come to the front. The 
school system new in force is divisible, as to object, into (1) general, (2' 
special and (3) technical. The 1st comprises elementary schools and 
others of similar status, and also normal schools for preparing teachers ; 
next, middle schools and others of similar status, together with higher 
normal schools for preparing teachers. The 2nd class comprises all pro- 
fessional schools and the Imperial universities, with the preparatory 
courses (i.e., High schools). The 3rd class includes technical, agricultural, 
commercial schools, also apprentice schools and continuation schools. 
Collegiate, secondary and primary education grades are represented in 
thiB class, 

Administrative Arrangement. — Educational affairs are under the 
control of the Department of Education which consists of the three 
Bureaux of Special Education, General Education, and Religions. School 
inspectors are appointed in the two foruier offices while there are also 
Compilers who undertake the duty of compiling text-books for primary 
schools and of examining text-books for secondary schools. Those of the 
former are supplied by the Government. There are some schools of 
Bpecial description that are outside the purview of the Department, and 
they are the Peers’ School, various millitary and naval schools and 
colleges, Nautical School, and Post and Telegraph School. 

Religion at Schools 

Secular system is strictly maintained at all public and Government 
fcfetablishments, though private schools are at liberty to include religion in 
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their curriculum, and are moreover allowed to participate in the privilege 
of conscription service postponements, provided they are of the standing 
at least equal to the Middle School. When, however, those schools wish 
to participate in other privileges, such as eligibility to the junior civil 
service, or to style themselves as Middle School, they must strictly con- 
form to the Middle School regulations in which religious teaching of all 
description in the class room is excluded. Of lato the authorities seem to 
have conceived the idea of bringing education and religion into closer 
contact. The transfer of the Iteligion Bureau from the control of the 
Home Office to that of the Department of Education is one of such signs. 


Standing Problems 

The Stock Fund.— The fund of 10,000,000 yen was created in 1809 by 
setting apart so much sum from the Chinese war indemnity. It was pro- 
vided that the interest, 5 per cent., accruing from it, 500,000 yen would bo 
distributed to all the prefectures in proportion to the number of school 
children, with the object of enabling them to create a fund of their own. 
A part of the interest was to be loaned at 5 per cent, to civic corporations 
to be used for educational purposes. The fund was appropriated into the 
war chest in 190 1, and it still remains unrefunded. However from 1908 
the sum of 250,000 yen was defrayed from the Treasury for the purposes 
originally designed, while from 1910 11 year 500,000 yen has been set 
apart, so that it may be said that the problem has boon partially solved. 

Efficiency in Foreign Languages. — That students of middle and of 
higher institutions are poor in linguistic acquirement is notorious. Com- 
mittee appointed by the Educational Department to inquire into it sub- 
mitted in ’08 inelaborate report, but a working programme has not yet 
been made public by the authorities. The trouble with this affair is that 
boys generally begin to learn the languages at 12 or 13 and as the languages 
have nothing in common as to construction, otc. with the vernacular, the 
methods in vogue in other countries do not seem much applicable in Japan. 
Perhaps if in the High schools and Universities the practice of imposing 
a second foreign language upon the students be discontinued, as some 
propose, much may be done toward solving the standing difficulty. This 
second language was made optional and not compulsory in 1911, so that 
the trouble has been much lessened. 

Discipline.— The introduction of the Occidental system of learning and 
the displacing of venerable teachers of old system with younger teachers 
devoid of experience and virtue have undermined the laudable custom 
that formerly existed between masters and pupils. Education is too 
often regarded nowadays as a thing of fees and salaries and is sadly lack- 
ing in moral element. This accounts for lax discipline and refractory 
propensity of students, especially those of Middle schools in which very 
often boys break out into a strike on the alleged ground of incompetence 
of their masters or teachers. It is consoling to see that the outbreaks, so 
widespread till about ten years ago or so, are gradually lessening and that 
with the acquirement cf greater experience and prestige on the part of 
teachers and also of gradual setting down of new orders of affairs in 
social and political world, school troubles are becoming hoard less and 
less frequently. 
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The Reform of Educational System. The primary object of this qiiei* 
tion is how to shorten the number of years which a boy has to pass from 
the moment he enters a primary school till he graduates at an Imperial 
university. According to the present system a boy enters a Primary school 
at the age of 6, stays there 6 years, then goes to a Middle school, where he 
spends 5 years, thence on to a High school for 3 years, graduating at a 
Univercity after three or four years according to subject. These courses 
occupy 17 years or so, and even if no time at all were wasted students would 
have to graduate from an Imperial university at the age of 23 or 24. Most 
boys are not so lucky ; they often fail in the competitive entrance examina- 
tion of Middle schools and High schools, or in the promotion examination 
of a High School or University. The result is students who can not finish 
their education earlier than 28 or even later are quite numerous. This 
means that compared with students of Occidental countries Japanese boys 
have to enter life several years too late, a very grave affair in this age of 
keen competition. After protracted deliberations the authorities decided 
In May lull), to remodel the system and to abridge its term by one year. 

The new programme was put in force in 1911 for the Middle school 
but that for the higher grade has been postponed. Graduates of Middle 
schools of superior scholarship are now taken in the Higher school on 
diploma, within limit of of the total number admitted. 

Other questions that have passed the resolution of the Committee are 
the official recognition of public and private universities as equal in 
status with the State universities, delegation to all recognized university 
presidents the privilege, now reserved in the Minister of Education, of 
conferring the title of Doctor, and also to adopt Roman letters for ordi- 
nary purposes. 

Japanese Boys Handicapped.— After all Japanese students are seriously 
handicapped, compared with Western boys, in that the time and energy 
which they have to spend in learning even one Occidental language are 
far greater than for the others to learn two or perhaps three foreign 
languages. Similar contrast is seen in the learning of mother tongue, 
for the task imposed on Japanese, who are required to learn cumbrous 
Chinese characters, is much heavier than that experienced by Western 
children in learning their own respective mother tongues. Thus Japanese 
boys and girls at 13 or 14 find it no easy thing to read current literature, 
far less to enjoy it. In short, so long as Chinese characters and foreign 
languages continue to burden the curriculum of Japanese schools, our 
boys can hardly hope to enter life at an age as Occidental lads generally 
do. . 
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Technical 792 7,270 6,612 7,505 7,283 6,913 428,732 379,565 334,558 121,264 112,083 92,877 

Miscellaneous ... 2,333 2,277 2 235 7,493 7,435 7,661 148,761 142,863 145,123 42,537 45,941 45,219 

Total 36,776 36,031 85,499 188,967 186,776 180,323 7,893,719 7,809,140 7,589,117 1,322,991 1,247,363 1,128,576 
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Foreign Instructors at the T ' scittutions under Direct Control 
of the Department of Education 
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1911-12 .. 

. 20 

30 
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23 
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8 

1912-13 .. 

. 18 

33 

10 

26 
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H -*M oo 

90 ¥327,270 
8 1 103 317,040 

SECTION II 

: ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 

• Schools of this grade are divided into ordinary elementary schools, and 
higher elementary schools, both being generally combined. The ordinary 
elementary school course extends six years and is compulsory (four year 
compulsory course having been judged inadequarc, it has been extended to six 
years since 1908) and the higher elementary school course over two or 
three years. The elementary course receives children of 0 to 14. The 
subjects of study iu ordinary and higher schools are, as tabulated below/ the 
Japanese language, arithmetic, drawing, singing and gymnastics, subject to 
alteration according to local circumstances. The lesson in any three, manual 
work, commerce or agriculture was made compulsory in 1911, and at the 
same time it was arranged that English should be taught only as part of 
commercial lesson, and not as independent lesson. 

Curriculum of the Ordinary Elementary Schools 


Subjects 

First School 
Year 

Hours J 

Second School 
Year 

Morals ...| 

Japanese | 
Language V 

Elements of 
Morals. 
Reading and 
Writing. 

2 

10 

Ditto. 

Reading and 
Writing. r 

Arithmetic < 

Counting, 
Numeration, 
Addition, 
Subtraction 
and Division 
of Numbers 
to 20. 

5 

Ditto, Num- 
bers to 100. 

Drawing*...' 
Singing ... 

Sports, 

Singing. 

4 

Sports, Com. 
Gymnastics. 
Si’le Forms. . 

Sewingt ... 




Manual wort 

: Simple work. 

21 

Ditto. 

— r* — ?'•" 


Third School 

1 

Fourth School 

Year 

6 

hH 

hH 

Year 

Ditto. 

2 

Ditto. 

Reading and 

14 

Reading and 

Writing. 


Writing. 
Common Ad- 

Common Ad- 


dition etc. 

dition, Sub- 


Addition and 

traction, 

6 

Subtraction 

Multiplica- 


of Decimals 

tion and 


Add & Sub. 

Division 


on the Aba- 



cus. 

Ditto. 

i 

0 




Ditto. 

S’le /Figures. 


S’ple Figures. 

Management 
of Needle, 
Com. sewing. 

1 

Common 

Sewing, 

Ditto. 

27 

Ditto*. 

.L— i 

28 



Vz\ 


m 


27 

29 



CURRICULUM OS’ fflE ORDINARY ELE- CURRICULUM OP THE HIGHER 

mentary Schools — { Continued) mentary Schools 
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S3|99asl 

sinojj 

Cl 00 rtf CO (Cl 01 rH »C ^ Cl 

00 o 
Cl cc 

Second 
School Year 

Continued. 

Continued. 

Proportions. 

Percentage. 

Mensuration. 

Book-keeping. 

Abacus Arith, 

Japanese History ana 
Geography, Supple- 
mentary Lessons. 

Relation of Plants, 
Animals and Mine- 
rals among them- 
selves and to Man. 

Outlines of Physio- 
. logy and Hygieue. 

Various Figures. 

Simple Geometrical 
Drawiug. 

Continued. 

Cont-nued. 

Simple Work. 

Continued. 

Ditto. 


sinoji 

oo ^ co <n « h io ^ (a 

CO o 
Cl cc 

First 

School Year 

Continued. 

Continued. 

Common Fractions 
Proportions. 

Percentage. 

Abacus Arith. 

Continued. 

Outlines of Foreign 
Geography. 

Construction and Use 
of Simple Appa- 
ratus. 

Outlines of Physio- 
logy and Hygiene. 

Various Figures, 

Continued. 

Continued. 

Simple Work. 

Continued. 

Ditto.’ 


S3J90M 

smojj 

Cl2 CO Cl <M r— ( lO CO 

CO O 
Cl cc 

Sixth 

School Year 

Continued. 

Continued. 

Decimal Fractions. 
Common „ 

Proportions. 

Abacus Arith. 
Continued. 

Continued. 

Continued. 

Simple Figures. 

Continued. 

Continued. 

Simple Work. 

Continued. 

Ditto. 1 


S5p9M 

sano^j 

ClJ3 TH CO Cl Cl rH iq CO 

00 o 

Cl O'. 

Fifth 

School Year 

Points ©f Morals. 
Reading, Writing and 
(composition. 
Addition to Div. 
Weights, Measures, 
Coins and Time. 
Simple Decimals. 
Abacus Arith. 

History of Japan. 

Geography J} 

Plants, Animals, and 
Minerals. 

Natural Phenomena. 

Simple Figures. 

Common Gymnastics. 
Sports, Military 

Drill. 

Common Sewing. 
Simple Work. 

General Principles. 

Reading and Writing. 



.5 aim 
i gsalf 

S3 


Note:—In *Drawing boys have 2 hours in the 5th and 6th years against 1 for girls; girls 
2 hours iu the 4th and 3 hours in the 5‘h and 6th; f manual work can be made 1 hour per week 
hears per week in the 4th, 5th and 6th year. 
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Salaries 

op Teachers of Both Sexes 

in Public 



Elementary Schools 




Monthly average 

No. receiving 

No. receiving 


yen 

under yen 5 

yen 50 to 95 

1912-13 

18.517 

56 

718 

1911-12 

... 18.005 

59 

518 

1910-11 

17.565 

60 

407 

1909-10 

17.029 

76 

sie 

1908-09 

••• 16.554 

75 

241 

1907-08 

15.754 

97 

167 


The Text-Books. - Warned by the serious abuses which appeared in 
the old system of leaving the prefectural committee to select text-books for 
local use, the regulations were recast in 1903, and the Department Reserved 
to itself the right of compilation. According to the new rule text-books 
on ethics, national language, Japanese history, geography and drawing 
are made uniform throughout the country. When there are a number of 
approved text-books on the same subject the local Governors are allowed 
to make selection. Every six years qualified publishers are made to bid 
for the right of publishing and selling text-books under strict official 
supervision. The books, including those for teacher’s use, aggregate about 
26 million copies a year. 

Fees. —In principle education in primary grade schools is gratuitous, 
and the fee can be collected, under special permission, and within the 
limit of 10 nen in rural and of 20 in urban district for lower grade, and 
30 and 00 respectively for higher grade. Schools of lower grade collect- 
ing fees and pupils paying are shown below : — 
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M 


No. of Pupils 


1912-13 ... 

JfO. Of School 
collecting 

... 1 155 

Paying full 
or increased 
fee 

579,553 

Paving til i ‘art 
or partiully 
exempted 

107,491 

T tal 
i xempt 
24,312 

T< tal 
711,356 

wn-12 ... 

„. 1,347 

581,099 

118,842 

23,216 

723,157 

1910-11 ... 

... 1,904 

667,927 

124,156 

23,539 

815,622 

1909-10 ... 

... 2,859 

769.796 

42,015 

19,693 

831,504 

1908- 9 ... 

... 8,190 

752,818 

83,692 

17,438 

833,948 


Kindergartens 

Kindergartens receive infants from three years up to the age of 
admission to ordinary elementary schools. The subjects for training are 
games, singing, conversation and handiwork. There is only two Govern- 
ment establishments that attached to the Higher Normal Schools for 
Women, 


1912 — 13 

No. of No. of / — i 

kindergartens conductors Male 

Female 


Total 

Government 

2 

8 132 

133 


265 

Public 

... 223 

718 13,142 

11,668 


24,810 

Private ... 

... 309 

787 10,768 

9,097 


19,865 

Total ... 

... 535 

1,513 24,042 

20,898 


44,940 

1911-12 ... 

... 497 

1,535 24,022 

21,180 

17,939 


45,202 

1910-11 ... 

... 475 

1,316 20,350 


38,289 


Blind 

and Deaf and Dumb Schools 



Blind or mute children of school-age and the percentage per 1,000 of 
normal children of the same age limit make this table, (vid. Sec. Y.) 


Blind and mute of Itee, lying instruc- 




school ago 

tion at school 


Defectives 
per 1 ,000 





““N 

1911-1912 

Boys 

Girls Total Boys 

Girls 

Total 

normal 

Blind 

... 1,880 

1,755 3,635 147 

78 

225 

0.43 

Deaf & Mute 

... 3,241 

2,784 6,025 437 

255 

692 

0.71 

Total ... 

... 5,121 

4,539 9,660 584 

133 

917 

1.14 

1911-12 ... 

... 5,464 

... 5,557 

3,789 10,253 574 

350 

924 

1.21 

1910-11 ... 

4,891 10,448 496 

269 

765 

1.21 


SECTION III 

MIDDLE SCHOOLS 

A sohool of this grade teaches boys who are desirous of entering 
higher institutions or who are intended for aotive life, but practically for 
the former. A graduate of a middle school is privileged to become a clerk 
in the Government service without undergoing a civil service examina- 
tion. The course of study extends five years and a boy who has finished 
six years of the primary school education is qualified, theoretically, to 
enter a middle school on diploma. But in practice, owing to the number 
of applications far surpassing the available accommodations, applicants 
are obliged to undergo selective examination at most public middle 
schools, only about 61 per cent of the total number of qualified applicants 
having been admitted during the last five years. The average age of new 
boys was 13.9 in ’06 -12 years. 
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The Curriculum of the Middle School 

1st yoar 2nd year 3rd year ith year 5tli year 
Subjects Hours Hours Hours Hours Hours 

per week per week per week per week per yjreefr 

1. Morals 1 1 

% Japanese & Chinese... 7 7 

3. English 6 6 

4. History & Geography 3 3 

5. Mathematics 4 4 

6. Natural Science ... 2 2 


7# Physics & Chemistry — — 

8. Civil Government \ __ _ 

Political Economy j 

9. Drawing 1 1 

10. Singing 1 1 

11. Military Drill and 1 q o 

' Gy nmatics / 

Total 38 28 

Subjects Nos. 8 and 10 may be omitted, and indeed they are very 
rarely included in the curriculum. Mathematics go as far as trigonometry, 
and natural science covers biology and mineralogy. The lesson in fencing 
and judo (jujitsu \ formerly optional, was made compulsory in 1911. 


Statistics of Public and Private Middle Schools 



> T o 

. of School 

Instructors 

Pupils 

C 

Graduates 


O 

2 

o 

! 

'a 

o 

B 

o 

ts 

o 

B 

<» 

o 

B 

rt 

> 

1 


£ 

£ 

§ 

P- 

£ 

£ 

£ 

& 

£ 


1912-13 .. 

240 

73 

313 

4,851 

1,328 

102,724 

25,537 

15,191 

3,924 

19,118 

1911-12 .. 

, 2 44 

68 

312 

4,804 

1,247 

100,813 

23,771 

14,350 

3,927 

18,277 

1910-11 .. 

. 213 

66 

809 

4,655 

1,203 

98,616 

23,036 

13,622 

3,680 

17,302 

1909-10 

241 

62 

303 

4,713 

1,132 

95,904 

21,530 

12,891 

3,271 

16,162 

1908-09 

.. 236 

69 

294 

4,567 

1,107 

92,960 

21,435 

11,968 

2 987 

14,950 


Boys Classified According to Occupation 
of their Parents 

The relative ratio per 100 boys was roughly as follows for *06-12 
years: farming 39, manufacture 4 ; trade 21, others 30. 
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Graduates and Subsequent Careers 
Careers as reported within the year after the graduation are: — 


1912-1 S 
1911-12 
1910-11 
1809-10 



Leaving School Unfinished 

The ratio of thoso leaving school unfinished or who die is as follows 
per 100 of thoso on the roll : — 

1912-13, 14.09; 1911-12, 14.15; ’10-11, 14.89; ’09 10, 10.18 ; ’08-9, 10.78 ; 
’07-8, 17.1(5. 

GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOLS 

The courac of study of high schools for girls extends over four years, 
but may be extended a year or two. In addition to general courses, sup- 
plementary courses not exceeding two years may be provided. For the 
benefit of those desiring to study such arti as are necessary for females 
special course extending over not less than two and not more than four 
years may be established, in addition to general courses of two or three 
years for the benefit of those graduates who desire to pursue some special 
branches of study. 


Curriculum of the Girls’ ITigii Schools 


Subject 

Morals 

Japanese 

English 

History 

Geography ... 
Mathematics 
Natural History 
Drawing 
Housekeeping 

Sewing 

Music 

Gymnastics ... 
Total 


1st year 2nd year 3rd year 4th year 
li’rs per week li’rs per week h* is per week h’r.s per week 

2 2 2 2 

6 (i it 5 

3 3 3 3 

| 3 3 2 3 

2 2 2 2 

2 2 2 1 

1111 
— — 2 2 

4 4 4 4 

2 2 2 2 

3 3 3 3 

28 28 28 £8 
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Statistics of Public and Private Girls’ I Itch Schools 


1912-15,,. 

1911-12... 

1910-11... 

1909-10... 

1903-09... 


No. of School Instructors Pupils 



Graduates 


$ a S 


iJI 

si 


... 232 05 297 2,838 932 68,449 15,807 13,035 3,361 13.48 57.98 

... 1 2 56 243 2.451 806 50,677 13,347 11,661 2 961 11.09 58.51 

... 145 47 192 2,172 718 44,261 11,621 10,125 2,690 10.29 57.86 

... 135 42 177 2,067 655 40,872 10,568 8,961 2,439 11.53 58.47 

... 121 37 158 1,826 546 37,139 9,090 8,150 2,041 12,29 62.56 


HIGH SCHOOLS 

As originally constituted, High Schools are places primarily for giving 
special or professional education and secondly preparatory education for 
those desirous of entering universities. The primary object has been lost 
sight of and at present High Schools are institutions where students wish- 
ing to enter a University have to study for three years. 

The necessity of making the students learn two Occidental languages, 
English and German or French, having been judged disadvantageous, it 
was arranged in 3911 to make one language compulsory and the other 
optional, the choice being left to the option of the students. At present 
eight schools of this particular grade are maintained by the Government, 
and the course is divided into three classes, (1) Literary, (2) Scientific and 
(3) Medicine. At present the course extends three years but it is intended 
to shorten it to 2j years. 

The fee was increased from 30 to 35 yen a year in 1911. 


List or the High Schools 


Name of Schools 
Nov. 1913 

Director 

No. of 
instruc- 
tors 

Students 

Gradu- 

ates 

Per cent. 
Admis- 
sion 

Expense 

1st (Tokyo) 

T. Seto 

64 

1,089 

323 

15.81 

128,097 

2nd (Sendai) 

A. Miyosln 

30 

749 

214 

21.03 

84,556 

3rd (Kyoto) 

S. Sakai 

53 

939 

306 

21.57 

103,854 

4th (Kanazawa) ... 

S. Mizobuchi 45 

771 

173 

20.99 

85,985 

5th (Kumamoto)... 

G. Yoshioka 50 

907 

267 

26.98 

96,832 

6th (Okayama) ... 

S. Kancko 

46 

650 

139 

27.00 

83,022 

7th (Kagoshima)... 

K. Yoshida 

39 

657 

186 

29.46 

84,997 

8th (Nagoya) 

Y. Oshima 

37 

716 

173 

23.23 

87,764 

Total 



364 

6,478 

1,781 

21.92 

755.107 

1912 13 ... 

... ... ... 

358 

6,537 

1,775 

22.48 

— 

1911-12 



355 

6,600 

1,585 

27.21 

— 

1910 11 



351 

6,341 

1,475 

23.14 

' 

1909-10 ... 

*•* *t* 

332 

5,968 

1,209 

23.52 

w 
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The average age of new boys was 19 years 6.8 months for ’0542 years, 
ranging between the two extremes of 30.4 and 16.9. 

The number of application for admission classified according to the 
section makes this record. 


1909- 10... 

1910- 11... 

1911- 12... 

1912- 13... 


Applicant* 

1st 

2nd 

3rd 

Section 

Section 

Section 

2,699 

3,074 

3,204 

3,216 

2.972 

3,090 

2,949 

2,699 

2,434 

3,185 

3,243 

2,757 


Admission per 100 
applicant 


1st 

2nd 

3rd 

Section 

S< ction 

Section 

36.38 

25.24 

11.02 

32.49 

25.13 

11-49 

34.89 

29.45 

15.41 

31.71 

22.97 

11.24 


Leaving School Unfinished 


The ratio of those leaving school unfinished or who die is as follows 
per 100 of those on the roll - 

1912-13, 5.81 ; ’11-12, 5.19 j ’10-11, 4.78 j ’09-10, 4.73. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS 

Each locality is under obligation to maintain at least one normal 
school, with an elementary school attached to give training to the 
students in the method of instruction. The course of study extends 
four years. According to local circumstance, simpler normal courses, 
preparatory courses, training courses, for elementary school teachers, or 
training course for kindergarten conductors may be established in 
addition to the regular courses. Students are allowed parts of necessary 
expenses, in return for which they are under obligation to give their 
service as teachers for eight years. 

For the regular course the number of admission amounts to less than 
39 per cent of the total number of applicants, as follows : — 

1912-13, 24.69 ; ’11-12, 25.65 j ’10-11, 28.13 ; ’09-10, 29.12 ; ’08-09, 29.58. 

The students and graduates classified as to sexes are as follows ; — 


Instructor* Stn dente f J ad nates* 



Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

1912-13 

1,403 

216 

17,199 

7,704 

5,125 

2,217 

1911-12 

1,348 

223 

16,807 

7,490 

4,952 

2,016 

1910-11 - 

1,287 

192 

16,016 

15,199 

6,334 

4,449 

7,095 

1909-10 

1,236 

170 

5811 

4,250 

I,r,85 

1908-09 

1,147 

160 

14,429 

5,267 

4,085 

1,222 


HIGHER NORMAL SCHOOLS 

The Higher Normal Schools are State institutions and consist of the 
Tokyo Higher Normal School, the Hiroshima Higher Normal School, and 
the Women’s Higher Normal Schools in Tokyo and Nara. Schools of 
secondary and primary grades are attached to each of these schools to 
provide practical opportunities of teaching to the students. A kinder- 
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garten, an elementary school and a girls’ higher school aro attached to 
the Higher Normal School for Females. 

The school system to the Higher Normal Schools is divided into a 
preparatory, a principal, and a post-graduate course, besides a special 
course and an elective course. The principal course is divided into five 
sections, Japanese and Chinese literature, English language, geography 
and history, mathematics, and physics, chemistry and natural history. 

The course of study in the main Bohool extends over 3 years in tho 
principal, and from one to two years in the post-graduate course. The 
special course extends over a period not exceeding two years and two 
terms, the length of the elective course being fixed not to exceed three 
years. 


Statistics of Tokyo and Hiroshima Higher Normal Schools 



(1912-13 

No. of In- 
stmc'oi’si 

72 

No. of 
Students 
691 

No. of 
Graduates 

147 

Applicants 
ior Ad- 
mission 
866 

No. of 
Admis- 
sion 

199 

Tokyo 

1911-12 

74 

656 

104 

989 

262 

1910-11 

... 70 

656 

182 

705 

212 

Hiro- ( 
shima 

1312-13 

52 

400 

94 

172 

116 

1911-12 

... ••• 54 

414 

98 

188 

135 

Irno-ii 

•«»» ••• »•» 50 

437 

93 

194 

134 


The "Women’s Higher Normal Schools 

The School in Tokyo comprises literature, science and art course, also 
a special course (mathematics, physics, chemistry, household management, 
Japanese language and gymnastics). The course of study extends four 
years in literature, science, and art, and two years for the special course. 

In the Tokyo School the numbers of instructors, pupils and graduates 
during tho last few years were respectively as follows : — 

1912-13,03,372, 85; ’11-12, 62, 366, 112; ’10-12,53,356, 94; ’09-10, 46, 
373, 91 ; ’08-9, 45. 365, 123 ; ’07-8, 45, 365, 71. 

The Nara School comprises Japanese and Chinese, history and geog- 
raphy, mathematics, physics and chemistry, and natural science. 

The number of instructors, pupils and graduates since the school was 
opened are respectively as follows : — 

1912-13, 36, 287, 63 ; ’11-12, 87, 224, 0 ; ’10-11, 27, 15, 0 ; ’09-10, 16, 77, 0. 


SPECIAL INSTITUTES FOR THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS 

These institutes were specially organised for the purpose of training 
qualified teachers for normal schools, middle schools, and high schools for 
females, and so to supplement the work of regular training institutions. 
They were opened at the beginning of the 1902-3 year, but have been 
rearranged and at present there remain only two institutes. 'The 
Institute in chargo of the 2nd High School is provided with a course of 
mathematics and that in charge of the Tokyo Womens’ Higher Normal 
School is provided with the course of housekeeping and sewing. 
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SECTION IV 

IMPERIAL UNIVERSITIES 

Tli ore ale fotir Stale universities, viz, at Tokyo, Kyoto, Sendai (To- 
hoku University), and at Fukuoka (Kyushu Univ.) as shown in the fol- 
lowing table. 

The Tohoku University is distinguished from the others in admitting 
free from examination to the college of science teachers of secondary grade 
schools. The same university also admitted in 1913 three women to the 
special course on examination, a notable innovation in the history of 
higher education in Japan. Whether this will he made permanent is not 
clear. 

The privilege which the University graduates formerly enjoyed of 
entering either the Bench or the Par on diploma lias been withdrawn, the 
iaAV having been revised to that ( fleet in March 1914. At the same time 
the 4 year course for Law has been shortened to three years. 

The Imperial University of Tokyo (Dec. 1913) 


EsPed, April 1877 President, Dr. Yamagawa, Kenjiro 


College 

Place 

Dean 

Staff 

Student 

Law 

Tokyo 

•Jlijikata, Ncl 

00 

2,422 

Medicine 

A oy ama, Taiiemichi 

66 

840 

Engineering 

>> 

Watanahe, Watarn 

75 

603 

Literature 

ii 

Utda, l\f«nnen 

78 

414 

Science 


Sakurai, Joji 

46 

155 

Agriculture 


Kozai, Yoshinm 

69 

740 

Total 




... 384 

5,210 

The 

Imperial University of Kyoto 

(Dec. 1913) 


Est’ed, June 1897 

President, Dr. Yamagawa, Kenjiro 

College 

1 'lace 

Beau 

stiff 

Htu lent 

Law 

Kyoto 

Keto, Katmmoto 

25 

791 

Medicine 


Aralci, Torajiro 

39 

423 

Literature 

>9 

Mat-siunoto, Ihimaburo 40 

182 

Science 

>9 

Mizuno, Shi paw j< A 

57 

... 107 

413 

1,809 

Engineering 
Total ... . 

» 

Oto, Talcahiko J 

The Imperial 

University of Tohoku 

(Die. 1913) 


Est’ed, June 1907 

President, Dr. Ilqjo, 

Jihei 

College 

Place 

Dean 

Stuff 

Student 

Science 

Sendai 

Ogawa, Mamlaka 

19 

95 

Agriculture 

Sapporo Sato, Shomlc 

93 

893 

.Medical Course 

Sendai 

Yarnagata, Chugei 

20 

651 

Eng. Course 

tt 

Kanya, Tatmhiko 

36 

431 

Total 

... 

... 174 

2,070 
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The Imperial University of Kyushu (Dec. i9iJ ) 4 
Est ed, Dec. 1910 President, Dr. Mano, Bunji 

College I’laoe Dean Staff Student 

Medicine Fukuoka lto, Sukehiko 28 476 

Engineering „ Hattori, Shikajiro 39 229 

Total 67 703 


Students in tiie University Hall (Sep. 1913) 



Tokyo 

Kyoto 

Tohoku 

Kyushu 

Law 

75 

5 

— 

— 

Medicine 

59 

15 

— 

3 

Engineering 

5 

— 

— 

— 

Literature 

78 

GO 

— 

— 

Science 

20 

8 

2 

— 

Agriculture 

28 

— 

2 

— 

Total 

271 

88 

4 

3 

Average Age of 

Matriculation at Tokyo 


Average age of those matriculated rtc, 

jntly is 

as follows 

: — 

College 

1009-10 Y.M. 1910-11 Y.M. 

1911-12 Y.M. 

Law 

22.8 


22.9 

22.7 

Medicine 

23.1 


22.5 

23.8 

Engineering 

22.9 


22.6 

25.5 

Literature 

25.8 


23.6 

23.5 

Science 

22.1 


22.8 

23.2 

Agriculture 

23.2 


23.3 

23.5 

Average 

23.2 


22.9 

23.7 


Professions of the University Graduates 

The graduates of the Imperial Universities since the foundation to 
1912-13 make the following record, as classified according to their con- 
dition in life. 



Tokyo 

Kyoto 

Tohoku 
Uuiv. (Sapporo 


Univ. 

Univ. 

Afft. Ooli.) 

Administration officials 

971 

Ill 


Judges, etc 

628 

153 

i5 

Imperial Household officials 

43 

8 

J 

Surgeons, army and navy 

— 

113 


Government technical officials 

1,630 

245 

122 

School teachers 

2,100 

) G(>0 

162 

Medical officials 

1,113 


Members of Parliament 

39 





Barristers 

252 

71 



Engineers in private establishments 

105 

423 



Banks and companies 

730 

242 

63 

Journalists 

— 

6 

— , 
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Practising medicine 

414 

177 



Veterinary surgeons 

5 

— 



Foreign (lovernuient service ... 

57 

— 

— 

Other business 

654 

43 

92 

Studying at Univ. Halls 

257 

81 



Studying abroad 

117 

28 

6 

Studying at Uriiv’s Laboratory 

2 

— 

} 2 

Studying at other Univ. Coll. ... 

21 

— 

Unemployed or unknown 

... 1,240 

200 

27 

Military service 

... — 

4 

5 

Died 

938 

82 

44 

Total 

... 12,353 

2,653 

528 


Tin t tal Number of Graduates Classified by Colleges till 19 11-1:1 

Tokyo 

Law 3 713 

Medicine 2 1)09 

Engineering 1 (HO 

Science OH 

Literature 1,457 

Agriculture 1,022 

Total 11,337 

Leaving University Unfinished 

The ratio of those leaving the Universities unfinished or who died 
before graduation is as follows per 100 of those on the roll for the Uni- 
versity of Tokyo. 

1911-12, 3.81; '10-11, 6.81; '9-10, 4.79; ’8-9, 3.G4 ; ’7-8, 3.43. 

Financial Independence of the Two Imp* iual Universities 

The programme for placing the two Imperial Univerdt’es on the basis 
of financial independence instead of supporting them with annual appro- 
priation in the Budget did secure the approval of the Diet in the 23rd session 
(1906-7). For this purpose a capital fund amounting to yen 30,000,000 and 
20,000,000 is to be created for the Tokyo and Kyoto Universities respec- 
tively. The amount is based on the estimate that the former will require 
annual expenses of yen 1,800,000 and the latter that of yen 1,000,000. The 
annual appropriation is to he determined every year according to the con- 
venience of the Treasury. The property at present owned by the two in- 
stitutions makes but a poor show. 

ACADEMIC TITLES 

. Besides the titles conferred by both State and private universities on 
their graduates, there is a special electoral title invested by the Emperor 
on recommendation by the Minister of Education the candidates being 
of four classes. They are (l) those who have completed the prescribed 
Courses at the University Hall, (2) those who submit thesis and are judged 
by the respective Collegiate faculty meetings to possess scholarship equal 


Kyoto Tob ok U 

781 

839 — 

} 800 Z 

77 - 

- 952 

2,447 952 
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to the first, (2) those professors of the State Universities who are recom- 
mended by their Presidents, and (4) those who are recommended by the 
Council of Doctors to the Minister. The title is of nine kinds, Law, 
Medicine, Pharmacy, Literature, Engineering, Science, Agriculture, Dendro- 
logy, and Veterinary Medicine. 


SECTION V 


TECHNICAL & SPECIAL SCHOOLS 

Technical schools comprise institutions that give necessary instruction 
to those desiring to pursue practical business, as industry, agriculture, 
trade, etc. The development of this branch of education has been quite 
phenomenal recently. Graduates of the Middle school are admitted partly 
on diploma and partly on examination, the applicants being always far 
more numerous than the number to be taken. The course extends three 
or four years, and some of the schools are provided with a post-graduate 
course. 

The special schools also admit those who have completed the pre- 
scribed course of study in middle schools or in higher schools as regards 
females. 


List of the Government Technical and Special Schools for 1913 


Name 


Chiba 

Okayama 
Kanazawa 
Nagasaki 
Niigata .. 


Tokyo 

Kobe 

Nagasaki 

Yamaguchi ... 
Otaru 


Tokyo 

Osaka 

Kyoto 

Nagoya 

Kumamoto 

Yonezawa 


Director 


No. of 
Iustruc- 
tors 


No. of 
Students 


Vo of 
Admis- 
sion 


No. of 

Graduates Lx ^ ns ® 


Medical Schools 


T. Miwa 

26 

698 

10.94 



Y. T.mtsui 

21 

— 

18.02 

— 

M. Takayasu 

43 

622 

15.81 



8. Tashiro 

23 

694 

20.87 



Y. lkeliara 

9 

363 ‘ 

10.45 

— 


Higher Commercial Schools 


r l. Sano 58 

1,294 

21.02 

321 

T. Mizushima 31 

658 

15.93 

124 

M. Yamanouchi 23 

378 

38.09 

. 91 

I. Yokoji 26 

321 

47.57 

92 

B. Wa<anabe 37 

230 

50.46 

— 


Higher Technical Schools 


8. Teshima 

88 

972 

17.80 

264 

Y. Yasunaga 

— 

610 

20.64 

180 

1. Nakagawa 

27 

2i5 

30.46 

60 

8. I)oi 

36 

330 

15.60 

73 

T. Kawaguchi 

31 

283 

15.06 

72 

T. CHake 

31 

144 

17.88 

27 


65,720 

57,495 

65,646 

67,328 

181,453 


117,158 

80,656 

71,650 

64,711 

91,392 


167,384 

133,714 

71,314 

91,670 

76,029 

87,502 




education 


2tK5 

Akita 

Mining School 

„ K. Kuroiwa — 121 42.22 


77,2 19 

Morioka 

Kagoshima. ... 

Higher Agricultural and Forestry Schools 

.. Y. Sato — 21.7 19 .04 

K. Tamari 45 191 15.42 

09 

55 

70,8 3 
08,327 

Ueda 

Tokyo 

Kyoto 

Higher Sericultural Schools 

. C. Harizuka 24 33 * 49.30 

1. Honda — - 1 i . 1n . , 

K. Kawashima — ~J '* 111 

- 

109,752 

Tokyo 

Foreign Language School 

N. Murakami 30 074 19.07 

155 

8 ton 

Tjkyo 

Fine Art Act demy 

.. N. Masaki — 517 53 43 

100 

100 373 

Tokyo 

Academy <j Music 

.. M. Yuhara 51 489 51.21 

08 

77,135 

Tokyo 

Kautical College 

f 11. Ishibashi, 

•• \ Atlm. (ret.) ' 3b ~ 

133 

— 

Tokyo 

Fishery Institute 

.. 1C. Shimo 72 210 12.84 




PUBLIC AND PRIVATE BUND, LEAP AND DUMB SCHOOLS 





Sell )ols 

Teachers 


riqiila 

tJiwluatoa 

1912-13 




, ... 55 

312 

/ Blind 
\ Mute 

1,422 

739 

2 5 

49 

1911-12 

... 

... ••• 

. ... 53 

300 

/ Blind 
\ Mute 

1,331 

805 

105 

44 

1910-11 




. ... 47 

233 

J Blind 
\ Mute 

1.082 

701 

H9 

48 

19 9-10 




. ... 41 

225 

/Blind 
\ Mute 

982 

050 

137 

70 


The Tokyo Blind School. -The school system is divided into the 
ordinary, professional, and normal courses. In the ordinary course in- 
str ction is given in the Japanese language, .arithmetic, conversation and 
gymnastics, and in the industrial course, music, acupuncture and massage. 
The course of study extends over four years if massage be taken as a 
Special subject, otherwise five years* 

The Tokyo Deaf and Dumb School,— The school system is also divided 
into ordinary, professional and normal courses. The ordinary course in- 
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eludes reading, writing, composition, arithmetic, written composition, 
written conversation ; the industrial course, drawing, carving, joinery 
and sewing. Pupils in the ordinary course are allowed to study one or 
two subjects of the industrial course on the application of their parents. 
The course of study extends over 8 years for ordinary and 5 years for the 
professional, 

Te.w:hi»# Applicniiti No. 


1912-13 stiff Pupil* Gr;uluitt*.s for uclmissiou admitted 

Tokyo Blind 22 178 4G (it 34 

Tokyo Deaf A Dumb 14 *270 51 100 75 


• including one Chinese, 


THE PEEKS’ SCHOOL (“ G AKUSHU-1N ”) 


The school was founded in 1877 as a private institution maintained 
by the Peerage with subsidy from the Imperial Household Department. 
At first only children of Peers were admitted, but soon its door was 
opened, within certain limit, to children of humbler classes also. The 
school consists of boys’ and girls’ departments, each covering primary 
and secondary education grade, with a post-graduate course. In 1885 the 
girls’ department was made independent, but in ’06 it was again united. 
The boys’ department continues to expand. It added a High {School 
course, and then two collegiate courses, one of Law and the other of 
Diplomacy. A reaction began to set in from 1905 when the collegiate 
courses were lopped off, followed in ’06 by the abolition of the High 
School course. This at once evoked strong opposition from a section of 
the Peers, with the result that early in ’07 the High School course was 
resuscitated. The graduates of this course aro admitted without examina- 
tion to the Imperial Universities, in case there aro left available accom- 
modations. Since 1884 the school has been maintained by the Imperial 
Household Department. 


1913 


Course 


Staff 


Boys part Girls part 


Elementary 

Middle 

High 

Special 


>73 



Student 


Boys 

Girls 

274 

193 

2'>3 

270 

69 

— 

— 

28 


Graduates 


Boys 

Girls 



37 

26 

— . 

— 

4 


SECTION VI 

PUBLIC AND PRIVATE SCHOOLS OP HIGHER GRADE 

Quite a large number of public and private institutions of collegiate 
standing exist. Many of them style themselves as “ University,” though 
they admit tho middle school graduates without selective examination. 
The course generally extends over three to five years. On the whole the 
graduates’ standing is somewhat lower than that of the Government 
Universities in respect of scholarship, but some private Universities, which 
allow greater freedom to Professors and students than their Government 
sifter institutions, stand comparison with the latter. 
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Statistics of Public and Piuvate Collegiate Institutions 


Students 



Medicine 

Law Literature 

Iteligion 

Arts 

Physical 

training Tot il 

Grad« 

nates 

1912-13 

... 4,300 

15,821 1,156 

1,744 

106 

51 23,178 

3,430 

1911-12 

... 3,758 

16,395 1,103 

J ,74 L 

91 

— 23,088 

3,357 

191Q-11 

... 3,436 

15,590 1,201 

1,590 

66 

— 21,902 

3,819 


Name of School 

[ Located 

founded Sub j cct tau SW 



Aicln Medical School ... ... Nagoya 1877 Modi cine. 

Aoyama Gaku-in Div. Dcp’t. Tokyo 1890 Theology. 

f} „ Higher Couse ,, 1885 English. 

Aoyama Girls English School „ 1874 do. 

Bukkyo Univ Kyoto 1899 Buddhism. 

Charity IL sp. Medi. School. .. Tokyo 1881 Medicine. 

Doshisha Summon Gakko ... Kyoto 1897 Literature. 

Ilosei Univ Tokyo ISM) Law, Pol., Ecu. 

Jodo Sect Univ „ 1887 lluddhism. 

Joshi Eigaku-jukn ,, 1909 English, Lit. 

Keiogijuku Univ. Dep’t ... „ 1890 Pol., Law, Eco., Lit. 

Kokugaku-in „ 1890 Jap., Hist. & Lit. 

Kumamoto Medical School ... Kumamoto 1896 Medicine. 

Kwansai Univ Osaka 1986 Law. 

Kyoto Ilosei Univ Kyoto 1900 Law, Pol., Eco. 

Kyoto Medical School „ 1879 Medicine. 

Meiji Gaku-in Div. Dep’t ... Tokyo 1895 Theology. 

„ „ Higher Course „ 1895 Literature. 

Meiji Univ „ 1881 Pol., Law, Lit., Com. 

Nichiren Sect Univ „ 1896 Buddhism. 

„ ,, ,, Osaki ... „ 1875 do. 

Nippon Univ „ 1890 Law, Pol., Lit. 

Nippon Women’s Univ. ... ,, 1901 Housekeeping, Jap., Eng. 

Osaka Medical School Osaka 1880 Medicine. 

Osaka Trinity School „ 1884 Theology. 

Itikkyo Univ Tokyo 1907 Classics, Commerce. 

Senshu Daigaku „ 1880 Law, Economy. 

Shingon Sect Union High Sch. „ 1898 Buddhism. 

Shinshu Kangaku-in School ... Ise 1871 do. 

Shinshu Univ. Sugamo Tokyo 1901 do. 

Sodo Sect Univ „ 3882 do. 

Tendai Sect Univ „ 1897 do. 

Tohoku Gaku-in Sendai 1899 Lit., Theology. 

Tokyo Cent. Univ Tokyo 1885 Law, Pol., Eco. 

Tokyo Trinity School „ 1890 do. 

Toyo Kyokai Semtnon Gakko „ 1900 Formosan, Chinese, Eng. 

Toyo Univ „ 1887 Philosophy. 

Waseda Univ „ 1882 Law, Pol., Eco., Lit,, Com., So. 

Of the above the Keiogijuku University and Waseda University to 
name them in the order of creation, are the most important. The num- 
bers of instructors are somewhat nominal, as, owing to financial and other 
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considerations, only a small portion are exclusively appointed for the post* 
the remainder attending to their own regular duties at other places. 

The Keiooijuko University 

The institution was founded as early as 18G5 by the late Fukuzawa, 
a pioneer Western scholar and perhaps the most celebrated educationist in 
modern Japan. At present it is composed of University, Preparatory, and 
Primary Kindergarten departments. At the end of April, 1914, University 
roll numbered 11119 ; Preparatory 1496; Primary 790; and Kindergarten 
3G0. There were also the Commercial school with 69 pupils and the Busi- 
ness school 758. The University department has four courses, namely, 
Law, Politics, Economy and Literature. 

Tiie W a seda University 

Founded in 1882 by Count Okuma and converted into a university 
institution in 1902, it is at present divided into University, Special, Higher 
Normal, and Higher Preparatory Departments with the post-graduate 
course. The University courses comprise Law, Politics and Economy, 
Literature and Commerce, with the two courses of Science and Engineering. 
In view of this and in recognition of the service this institution had done 
in tlie course of education, the Emperor granted in May ’08 a sum of yen 
30,000 on the venerable Chancel or, the Count. At the end of June 1913 
the various figures stood as follows: cumulative number of alumni 10,029, 
number of students on the roll 6,622; faculty 165. 

The Meiji Semmon Gakko 

This is perhaps the most notable instance, so far in Japan, of the 
founding of a collegiate institution by private endowment of one individual. 
It was founded by Mr. Keiichiro Yasukawa, ex-M.P., a wealthy colliery- 
owner in Kyushu and his son Mr. ICenjiro Matsnmoto. It lies at Nakabaru, 
Tobata, Fukuoka-ken, a place not far from the Government Steel Foundry. 
He endowed 3,300,000 yen, besides the school ground covering 78; 776 tsvJbo 
(about 64 acres), and the institution was opened in April 1909. It admits 
Students who have finished the ordinary middle school or of equal 
scholarship, and the collegiate department consists of five courses, Mining, 
Metallurgy, Meclmical engineering, Electric engineering and Chemical 
technology, each department extending for four years. In April 1914 the 
faculty comprised 83 professors and assistant professors, lecturers and 
others, while the student roll contained 283 in all. The graduates so far 
number 78. All the members of the faculty, clerks and others are fur- 
nished official residences and all the students with boarding houses. The 
institution was granted Y 3,000 by the Emperor in 1918. Dr. Kenjiro 
Yamakawa is the Chancellor and Dr. Ohu Matoba the President. 

The Dost ii sit a 

Founded in 1875 at Kyoto by the celebrated Christian teacher and 
educationist Dr. J. Niishima (d. 1890), it is the pioneer educational insti- 
tution in Japan based upon Christian principles, and comprises Academy, 
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and University (Theological, Politico-Economic, Literary) besides a Girls’ 
School. During the 1913 14 school year there were 734 students in the 
Academy, 347 in University (70 in Theological) and 234 in Girls’ School. 
The alumni number 1158 and 47G respectively for men’s and women’s 
departments. Professors and teachers number over 70. The school is 
largely indebted to American people for free service of teachers. The 
“independence” agitation started some years ago by a section of Japanese 
interested in the school lias boon settled and some arrangement has been 
devised for the control of the school by the Japanese and foreign members 
on tlm Board of Directors. Kev. Tasuku Harada is the President. 

Joshi Eigaku-tuku (Womens’ English Institote) 

The School, situated at the rear of the British Embassy, was establish- 
ed in 1900 by Miss U. Tsuda, one of the pioneer Japanese ladies who were 
educated abroad. Candidates for admission are required to possess 
scholarship equal to graduates of the girls’ higher school. The students 
are then made 'to go through 3 years’ course. There are also the prepara- 
tory course of one year and the housekeeping course of one year. Gradu- 
ates of the main course possess scholarship equal to those of the Govern- 
ment Higher Normal School for women, and many are the graduates of 
this institute who have successfully passed the Secondary School Teachers’ 
License Examination for English. In April, 1914 there were 146 students 
with the alumni list numbering 163. 

Nippon Joshi Daigaku (Japanese Women’s University) 

Pounded in 1901 at Mejiro, Tokyo, this is an only institution for 
women bearing the title of University. Four courses, Domestic, Science, 
Literature, English and Education are provided, each extending over three 
years, and admitting students who have passed through five years’ course 
of a higher girls’ school or who are of equal scholarship. A preparatory 
course of one year and a post-graduato course of three years or less are 
provided. At the beginning of the academic year in 1913 the alumni 
totalled 1277, students 527, besides girls in the preparatory and children in 
the elementary school, and kindergarten, both of which exist, numbering 
over 600. The President is Ninzo Naruse, and the Dean Shozo Asho, 


SECTION VII 

SOCIETIES AND COMMITTEES 

The Imperial Academy of Japan 

This institution corresponds to the Royal Society of Great Britain or 
the Academic Fran$aise, though still remaining only a faint shado w of 
the great Western prototypes. It was established for the promotion of 
sciences and art, with the view of exercising a beneficial influence on 
education in general, and its members are selected from amongst seniors 
of learning. In 1906 it joined the International Academic Union. 

The officials of the Academy consist of one president, manager, and 
two sectional chiefs, (1) Literature and Social affairs and (2) Sciences. 
The full number of members ie 60, to be appointed by H. M. the Emperor. 
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Members above 60 years old may receive an annuity. An Imperial edict 
announced in 1910 to grant yen 2.000 a year for 10 years, to encourage the 
^york of the Academy. Barons Mitsui, Iwasaki and Sumitomo have ottered 
1,000 yen a year for ten years respectively and Dr. Takamiue, lump sum of 
yen 6 , 000 . The first prize was awarded in 1911 to l>r. S. Kimura, Director 
of the Geodetic Observatory. 


1911 

1912 


1913 


1914 


recipients of I rizes 

Recipient Subject Prize from 

Dr. S. Kimura Discovery of Z. term Emperor 

Dr. S. Takamine Study of adolenalin Academy 

Dr. N. Ariga On international laws, relating to 

China- and Itusso-Japan Wars Emperor 

S. Hirase Discovery of spermatozoids of the gingko „ 

Y. Fujigawa Medical history of Japan „ 

S. lkeno The generative organs & fertilization of Cyc is llevolnta „ 
It. Muraoka History of Japan „ 

Dr. K. ITyesaka Neurology „ 

Dr. S. Goto Parasite „ 

Cons.-Gen.M. Kondo Naval architecture Academy 

S. Takezo Chinese classics „ 

Dr. J. Tawara Mascular system of mammalian heart Emperor 

Dr. S. Kusakabo Dynamics of minerals Academy 


List of Memb rs 


Aoyama, Tanemichi (Medicine) 
Fujsawa, Jtikitaro (Science) 
Furuichi, Koi (Engineering) 

Haga, Yaichi (Lifct.) 

Hijikata, Yasushi (Law) 

Hirayama, Shin (Science) 

Hoshino, Tsune (Literature) 
Hosokawa, Junjiro, Baron (Lit.) 
Hozumi, Cliincho (Law) 

Ichiki, Kitokuro (Law) 
lijima, Kwai (Science) 

Inokuchi, Ariya (Science) 

Inouye, Tetsujiro (Philosophy) 
Ishikawa, Chiyomatsu (Science) 
Kanai, Yen (Economics) 

Kato, Hiroyuki, Baron (Philosophy) 
Kikuchi, Dairoku, Baron (Science) 
Kitazato, Shibasaburo (Medicine) 
Koganci, Kyosei (Medicine) 

Koto, Bunjiro (Science) 

Kuhara, Kyugen (Science) 
Kumakawa, Muneo (Medicine) 
M&t&umura, Ninzo (Science) 
Matsuzaki, Kuranosuke (Economy) 
Mikami, Sanji (History) 

Minobe, Tatsukichi (Law) 

Misbima, Ki (Chinese Classics) 
Miura, Sunji (Medicine) 

Miura, Kinnosuke (Medicine) 


Miyake, Shu (Medicine) 
Miyazaki, Michisaburo (Law) 
Nagai, Nagayoshi (Medicine) 
Nagaoka, Hantaro (Science) 
Nakamura, Seidan (Science) 
Nakashima, Kikizo (Philosophy) 
Nanjo, Bun-yu (Literature) 
Ogata, Masanori (Medicine) 
Okamatsu, Santaro (Law) 
Okano, Keijiro (Law) 0 

Omori, Fusakichi (Science) 
Osawa, Kenji (Medicine) 

Otsuki, Fumihiko (Lit.) 

Sakurai, Joji (Science) 

Sato, Sankichi (Medicine) 

Sugi, Kyoji (Statistics) 
Suyematsu, Kencho, Vise. (Lit.) 
Takahashi, Sakuye (Law) 

Tajiri, Inajiro, Viscount (Eco.) 
Takakusu, Junjiro (Literature) 
Takamine, Jokichi (Science) 
Tanaka, Yoshio (Science) 
Tanakadate, Aikitsu (Science) 
Terao, Hisashi (Science) 

Tsuboi, Kumazo (History) 

Tomii, Seislio (Law) 

XJyeda, Mannen (Literature) 
Yamazaki, Kakujiro (Law) 
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Committee for Compiling Historical Materials Relating 

TO THE RESTORATION 

This committee was organized in 1011 with 1 lie object of collecting 
and compiling historical materials relating to the Restoration of Meiji, the 
office being situated at Sannericho, Kqjimachi-ku, Tokyo. The materials 
collected in the first year reached 3200 vols. 


Central Meteorological Observatory 

The headquarters of this institution are situated in Tokyo and have 
attached to it five meteorological stations : Ilachijo Is. and the Bonin Is. 
in Tokyo-fu, Mt. Tsukuba in Ibaraki-ken, Oshima Is. in Kagoshima-kcn and 
Ishigaki Is. in Okinawa-ken. At the end of 1912-13 the meteorological 
stations in the provinces numbered 135, of which 7 were in Formosa, 4. in 
Karafuto, 10 in Chosen and 5 in Kwangtung. 

Provisional Station for Surveying Latitude 

This station was established for the observation on the changes of the 
latitude in conformity with the agreement between the Japanese Govern- 
ment and the International Committee of Geodetic Surveying and is located 
at Mizusawa-machi, Iwate-ken. The observations on the changes of the 
latitude are carried out in clear nights, the reports of which being monthly 
sent to the head office. 


Committee on Seismic Disasters 
(See Chapter on Earthquakes, etc.) 

Committee on Geodetic Surveying 

This committee is in charge of the business, pertaining to^ Japan, be- 
longing to the International Committee of Geodetic Surveying* as well as 
to study geodesy. -The staff consists of 12 officials and 20 assistants. 

Committee on Scientific Catalogue 

This committee is the Japanese branch to the International committee 
on Scientific Catalogue. The slips sent to the head office in England in 
1911 reached 4584, while 15 copies and 255 volumes of the catalogue were 
received from England. The staff consists of 33 officials and 5 others. 


Committee on tiie National Languages 

The committee was organized with the view of investigating the ver- 
nacular language. The investigations were carried out in 1911 on dialects, 
vernacular expessions of foreign technical terms, letterwriting in colloquial 
style, Ac. 
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Hanging Committee of Fine Arts 

The object of this body is to examine works of art sent for exhibition 
to the annual Art Exhibition of Education Department. The committee is 
subdivided into Foreign and Japanese paintings and sculpture, being com- 
posed as follows: — 

1st Section, Foreign Painting 26; 2nd Section, Japanese Painting 14; 
3rd Section, Sculpture 1). 


Committee on Text-Books 

This committee is to examine the text-books of Moral, History and 
Languages used in the primary schools as well as other investigations con- 
cerning text-books. It is divided into 3 sections, Moral, History, and 
Language, and has one president and vice-president and 39 members. 


Art Committee 

The committee was organized in 1911 with the purpose of encouraging 
literary works. In the first year 15 newspapers and 19 art magazines 
were examined, and the first prize was awarded to I)r. Y. Tsubouchi the 
following year for his translations of “Othello” and “Romeo Juliot.” 

Committee on Popular Education 

This institution was established in 1911. The lecture meetings in that 
year were held four times, and 158 volumes of books and 554 pieces of 
cinematograph films on this particular education were examined. 


SECTION VIII 

FINANCIAL MATTERS RELATING- TO EDUCATION 
The Educational Stock Fund 

The sum of yen 10,000,000 set apart in 1899 out of the Chinese In- 
demnity is the origion of this fund, being chiefly intended to promote the 
cause of national education by granting loans! o civil corporations to be used 
for educational purposes. This fund was appropriated into the War Chest 
on the occasion of the Russo-Japanese War. However there is the Educa- 
tional Fund created in 1900-01 as supplementary to the Stock Fund and 
consisting of contributions from the Treasury and provincial offers. The 
fund makes the following account (in yeti ) : — 



Loans 

Bonds 

Deposits 

Total sum fexistin$ 

1912-13 ... 

2,262,352 

70,592 

1,554,815 

3,887,760 

1911-12 ... 

2,138,945 

78,238 

1,162,691 

3,379,875 

1910-11 ... 

1,860,521 

65,621 

950,756 

2,876,890 

1009-10 ... 

1.735.710 

66,259 

587,243 

2,389,221 
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The items do not agree with the respective totals as fractions under 
a yen are omitted. 

Fund for Giving Super-Stipends to Teachers 

This was created in 1900-01 for allowing regular additional allownnoo 
to common school teachers. The State defrayed yen 1,000,000 to the fund 
up to ’10-11, hut this was doubled in ’ll -12 year, the provincial treasuries 
contributing 480, 0(H) yen. 




Provincial 

Interest 

Brought 



Stale aid 

con’t’um 

on fund 

from last ac’t 

Total 

1912-13 ... 

...¥2.000,000 

390,564. 

191,095 

3,085,658 

5,667,317 

1911-12 ... 

... 2,000,000 

354,947 

157,482 

2,446,052 

4,958,432 

1910-11 ... 

... 1,000,000 

331,929 

153,165 

2,306,494 

3,763,233 

1909-10 ... 

... 1,000,000 

2C0,Rti2 

140,744 

2,085,127 

3,486,734 

Disbursements made are shown be 

low : - 





To additional 

[ Carried to 

Total 



allowances 

next ac’fc 

1912-13 ... 


¥2,289.023 

3,370,764 

5,659,787 

1911-12 ... 


1,869,866 

3,086,658 

4,956,524 

1910 11 ... 


1,317,179 

3,444,406 

3,763,233 

1909 10 ... 

... ... 

1,171,715 

3,411,539 

3,486,734 


The rate of this special allowance, owing to the increase of State 
grant, is fixed at 24 to 60 yen a year for regular teachers, to be increased 
by 18 to 36 yen a year for every additional live years. 


Fund for Encouraging Ordinary Education 

The sum of yen 250,000 lias recently been devoted every year, towards en- 
couraging ordinary education, cither for aiding construction of school build- 
ings or granting rewards to masters or teachers of primary or secondary 
giv.de schools of long meritorious services, and also to officials of rural 
communities. The sum was increased to yen 500,000 for ’10-31 year, this 
Icing the sum that used to be defrayed before ’04-5. 


State Aid for Promoting Technical Education 


This is intended to give aid to low-grade Agricultural, Fishery, Com? 
mercial, Navigation, Technical and similar schools, the return in the official 
report making this record: 




No. of schools 

Total aid 

1911-12 ... 



. ... 385 

¥337,730 

1910-11 ... 



. ... 371 

336,150 

1909-10 ... 


328 

324,480 

1908-09 ... 


.. ... 320 

323,830 

1907-08 

... ... ... ... • 

318 

321,880 
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Educational Expenses Paid out of Provincial 
and Communal Treasuries 


I tom 

mi 2 -i r> 

191 M2 

1910-11 

1909-10 

Common schools 

... 58186,367 

58 076 417 

515,258,359 

57,076,003 

Normal „ 

... 4.688,701 

4,505,773 

4 315 528 

4,171,203 

Middle „ 

G irl’s II i gher sch ool s . . . 

5,225.674 

5,074,607 

4 679,618 

4,636,103 

... 2,726,128 

2,400,476 

2,082 907 

2,015,527 

Special schools 

Technical schools 

788 583 

860 796 

864,893 

862,714 

... 5,795,232 

5,715.659 

5,809,430 

4,973,907 

B. D. 1>. schools 

86,965 

38,698 

29,416 

25,696 

Other schools 

253,801 

233,904 

205 134 

199,862 

Kindergartens 

263,415 

229,963 

217,568 

252,806 

Libraries 

28i, 132 

249,777 

143,879 

144,250 

Others 

... 2,566,594 

2,306,913 

2,029,70(5 

1,749,854 

Total ... 

... 80.867,592 

79,692,983 

76.636,443 

76,650,922 


ENDOWMENT TO EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 

Endow m nt to educational institutions by private individuals has been 
few and far below in Japan, but it is satisfying to see that the worthy 
custom so conspicuous in America and Europe is gradually gaining ground. 
In 1006 the two notable instances of this kind were made public, one of 
which was the application by the well-known firm of Kurukawa Copper 
Firm to the Department of Education for permission to contribute one 
million yen approximately to be distributed as follows: — 

¥650,000 for founding an Engineering Col. in Fukuoka. 

Y 260,000 for founding a Col. of Sciences in Sendai. 

¥ 140,000 to the Siu poro Agricultural College. 

The other was that of Mr. S. Yasukawa, a millionaire coal-miner in 
Kyushu, who made a similar offer Yd ,.‘100, 000, for the creation of a science 
and technical college at Wakamatsu styled Aleiji Semmon Gakko. Then 
there are the Okura Commercial School founded by Air. Kihachiro Okura 
in Tokyo at an outlay of ¥500,000; the Sand a Middle School established 
by Air. K. Kodera, Al.P., at an expense of about ¥000,000. and some 
others. 


SECTION IX 

SCHOOL HYGIENE 

Health of Male Students in Government Institutions 

Eye-sight (%) 

No. of Constitution (•/*) Normal Abnormal 



students 

examined 

Robust 

Medium 

Weak 

in both 
eyes 

in right 
or loft ! 

1912-13 

. ... 20,324 

57.7 

41.2 

3.1 

63.3 

38.7 

1911-12 

. ... 20,167 

56.5 

42.0 

1.5 

62.4 

35.6 

3910-11 

. ... 39,431 

55.8 

42.4 

3.8 

63.6 

3(5.4 

1909-10. „ 

. M . 19,076 

55 7 

41,4 

?,9 

61.9 

m 
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Health of Female Students in Government Institutions 




Constitution (°, 


F.ve-d 

giit ("/,) 


No, of 

Jtd.ust M dium 

"\Veak 

Nu mal 

A bnorinal 


student? 



in both 

in right or 


examined 



eyes 

left or belli 

1912-13 

1,65 » . 

75.0 2 t.8 

0.2 

81.3 

18.7 

1911-12 

1.021 

73.5 26.1 

0.4 

83.1 

16.9 

1910-11 

923 

80.0 19.6 

0.4 

81.0 

16.0 

1909-10 

8 Id 

71.S 2j.4> 

2.3 

85.7 

16.3 

Health of Fcjhmo 

and Private Schools of 

Secondary and 

El M nr ENT A RY E D U CATION 




The health returns of boys for 

1912 13 year stood thus 

*. ~ 




Constitution ( % 

) 

Eye- 

ghc (%y 








No. of 

I toil list M dium 

Weak 

Normal 

Abnormal 


]>Ul>il3 



ill bolh 

in right or 


examirn d 



eyes 

h ft or both 

Elementary Schools ... 

257,194 

48.87 46.78 

4.35 

— 

— 

M idddle Schools 

67,310 

52.61 11.76 

5.60 

84.91 

15.09 

Normal Schools 

16,186 

63.99 31.53 

1.43 

80.29 

19.71 

Technical Schools 

18,711 

57.34 39.15 

3.51 

83.91 

10.09 

Total or average ... 

359,431 

50.70 44.89 

4.41 

81.00 

16.00 

The data for girls for 1912 13 

year were as follows : — 





Constitution ( 


Eye-sight (fo) 


No. of 

liolmst Medium 

Weak 

Normal 

Abnormal 





in to ) 

in right or 


examined 



oyi s 

left or both 

Elementary Schools ... 

210,010 

44.12 50.36 

5.52 

— 

— 

Girls’ Higher Schools 

31,633 

49.62 45 23 

5.15 

90.35 

9.65 

Normal Schools 

7,473 

64.07 31.95 

0.98 

88.60 

11.40 

Total or average... 

249,146 

45.41 49.25 

5.34 

90,02 

9.98 

The heal th data < 

f 9^5 elementary school 

children throughout 

the Japan Proper from 1907 to 1911 are given below : — 





Toy 


(Jlrl 


Ago 

Height 

Weight 

Height 

Weight 


sf.aku 

hunt r» 

shaku 


kwan 

7 

3 52 

4.67 

3. 48 


4.51 

8 

3.67 

5.12 

3.63 


4.91 

9 

3.82 

5.60 

3.78 


5.39 

10 

3.97 

6.11 

3.92 


5.89 

ii 

4.11 

6.61 

4.07 


0.45 

12 

4.24 

7.23 

4.23 


7.17 

13 ... 

4.40 

7.89 

4.41 


8.03 

14 ... ... ... 

4.56 

8.72 

4.57 


9.01 

15 ... ... ... ... 

4.68 

9.60 

4.66 


9.79 

16 

4-81 

10.37 

4.72 

10.51 
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SECTION X 

LIBRARIES AND MUSEUMS 

The number of libraries includes one government, 212 public and 328 
private establishments and three libraries belonging to Imperial Univer- 
sities. Of the above the Imperial Library and the Library belonging to 
the Imperial Tokyo University surpass the rest as to accommodation and 
so forth. 


The Imperial Library 

The Library, though the largest in Japan, is quite insignificant as 
compared with sister institutions in Europe and America. Indeed tho 
amount appropriated on account of the central Library is shamefully 
small. 



No. of volumes (end of March) No. of 



Year ended 

r — ■ ' 

— ^ , - 

— s days open 

No, of 

Average No 

March 

Japanese 


during the 

visitors 

of visitors 


and Chinese 

European 

Total year 


per day 

1913 

234,507 

CG,740 

301,247 331 

226,918 

685.55 

1912 

231,893 

03,731 

295,644 335 

217,217 

048.4 L 

1911 

220,463 

(>0,82(i 

287,294 334 

228,470 

684.04 

1910 

221, C30 

58,013 

279,048 333 

230, 040 

690.81 


The University Library 

The library belonging to the Imperial of University of Tokyo, even sur- 
passes the Imperial Library in the number of volumes contained. It is 
accessible only to the Professors, students, etc. of the school. 


Japanese & 

Chinese Kuropoan Total 

Mnv , /University of Tokyo (No. of vols.)... 271,810 220,388 493,198 

■igmi » University of Kyoto „ ... 150,398 145,973 290,371 

^University of Tohoku „ ... 52,935 40,288 # 90,333 

# 695 volumes of diagrams and 2415 sheets of pictures are included. 


Public and Private Libraries 

Public and private libraries present a far poorer show than tho pre- 
ceding two. In tho provinces Akita possessing eight public libraries 
heads the list as to number, while among private Libraries tho Nanki 
Bunko founded by Marquis Tokugawa in 1912 on the premises of his i 
mansion at Azabu, Tokyo is perhaps the most important private institu- 
tion of the kind. In Oct. 1913 it contained 58,683 volumes, consisting of 
55,347 Japanese and Chinese and 3,331 European works. The Ohash^ 5 
Library founded inTokyo in 1906 at tho cost of about a quarter of a 
million yen, and the Nakanoshima Library in Osaka founded by th$ 
^uipitomo family at ¥ 250,000 are also notably. 
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No. of da.\ 3 Average No. 


Y ear ended 

No. of 

No. of < 

open during 

No. (,f 

of visitors 

March 

libraries 

volumes 

Uw year 

visitors 

per day 

1913 

510 

2,71-9,355 

138,517 

3,727,230 

20.91 

1912 

414 

2,451,551 

117,413 

2,733,160 

23.23 

1911 . 

373 

2,357,970 

93,6(15 

2,217.249 

23.93 

1910 

2:0 

1,992,890 

67,709 

1,818,035 

20.85 


Museums 

Museums that exist in most important cities in the country, are gene- 
rally of limited scope and for commerced interest, as described elsewhere. 
The museums that are under the control of the Imperial Household De- 
partment, three, in Tokyo, Kyoto and Nara, are more general in nature. 
The. exhibits displayed are principal v historical relics, specimens of arts 
and industry. The Tokyo Imperial Museum, the largest in Japan, was 
the first founded of these, and dates from 1872. This museum lias, among 
the articles exhibited, various costumes, utensils, Ac., showing the customs 
and habits at different times and places, as also specimens of various 
natural productions. A zoological garden is attached to this museum. The 
Hydkei-Ivwau (erected in commemoration of the wedding of the reigning 
Emperor and Empress) was finished in 1910, and is devoted for displaying 
objects of line arts and art industry. The total number of visitors are : — 

Year ended 


March 

Tok.> o 

Kyoto 

Nara 

Zoo 

1914 

244,344 

05,816 

38,636 

680,658 

1913 

257,220 

75,319 

52,329 

851,807 


SECTION XI 


MORAL EDUCATION AND PHYSICAL CULTURE 
A. Moral Education 

The Imperial Rescript on Education 1890 is the corner-stone of moral 
education in Japanese schools. Even little children under ten have to learn 
by heart the text of the Rescript, though they can hardly be expected to 
understand it, being couched in the grave Chinese classic style. At the 
same time it is supplemented with text-books on ethics in which stories 
of famous men and women are predominating features. The following is 
based on Baron Kikuchi’s (ex-Pres. Imp. Kyoto Univ.) “The Education in 
Japan” and the Articles in the recent issues of the “Christian Movement,” 
an annual publication published in Tokyo. 

Secondary Schools 

It is in the secondary school where boys and girls attain the most 
susceptible age that the ethical education is regarded with special import- 
ance. The Department of E lucation enforces the following general direc- 
tions about it. 

“ The teaching of moral must be based ou the precepts of the Imperial 
Rescript on Education; its object is to foster the growth of moral ideas 
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and sentiments, and to give the culture and character necessary for men of 
middle or higher standing, and to encourage and promote the practice of 
virtues. The teaching should be done by explaining essential points of 
morals in connection with the daily life of pupil-;, by means of good 
works or maxims and examples of good deeds; and be followed by a little 
more systematic exposition of the duties to self, to society, and to the 
State ; elements of ethics may also be given.” 

The syllabi for teaching have been elaborated by the same Depart- 
ment for the five years of study at the middle school, though the prin- 
cipals, who almost invariably undertake teaching, are allowed to modify 
them more or less according to circumstances. The syllabi aim to teach 
essential of morals, in tiie 1st and 2nd years, by means of good words or 
maxims or other familiar examples, and in connection with the daily con- 
duct of boys. The syllabi are:— 

“Things to he borne in mind as pupils: Regulations of the school; 
relation* to the authorities of the school; duties of a pupil, etc. 

Things to be borne in mind with respect to hygiene: Necessity of 
exercise; temperance in eating and drinking; cleanliness of body, clothing, 
dwelling, etc. 

Things to be borne in mind relative to study: Tenacity of good 
purpose; industry in study; perseverance under diillculties, etc. 

Things to be borne in mind in relation to friends: Truth and right- 
eousness ; kindness and affection ; mutual help, etc. 

Things to be borne in mind in relation to one’s own bearing and 
action: Value of time; order; courtesy, etc. 

Tilings to be borne in mind in relation to home: Filial piety; affec- 
tion between brothers and sisters, etc. 

Tilings to he borne in mind in relation to the State: Respect for 
the Kokuta i or the fundamental character of the Empire, observance of 
laws ; sacrifice for the public good, etc. 

Things to be borne in mind in relation to society: Respect for su- 
periors; public virtues; responsibilities due to social position and profes- 
sion, etc. 

Things to be borne in mind in relation to cultivation of virtues: 
Exposition of principal virtues and the mode of their cultivation ; danger 
of temptations; holding steadfastly to moral conduct, etc,” 

In the third and fourth years, the same things (the essentials of 
morals) should be taught more systematically, the principal points being 
as follows: — 

“Obligation to self: — 

Body : health ; life. 

Mind: intellect; emotion; will. 

Independence: occupation; property. 

Personality. 

Obligations to family : — 

Parents: brothers and sisters; sons and daughters; husband and wife; 
relations; ancestors and the house servants. 

Obligations to society : — 

Individual: personality of others; person, property and honour of 
Others; secrets and promises, etc. (confidence); gratitude; friend'- 
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ship; hdatiohs of tlie elder and younger, of the superior and in- 
ferior (in social position), of master and servant, etc.; the female 
sex. 

l’ublic : co-operation; order of society; progress of society. 

Corporate bodies. 

Obligations to the State : — 

The Kokudai. 

The Imperial House: loyalty; the founder and other ancestors of 
the Imperial House ; the Imperial destiny. 

The State: the constitution and the laws; patriotism; military 
service; taxation; education; public service; public rights; inter- 
national relations. 

Obligations to humanity. 

Obligations to nature: — 

Animals: natural objects; the true, the good, and the beautiful.” 

In the 5tli year, elements of ethics are taught, the principal heads 
being essential factors of conducts: Conscience: ideals: obligations: 
virtues : relation between ethical and natural laws. 

The Higher Institutions 

In order to draw the special attention of the higher school authorities 
to the necessity of imparting ethical instruction to students the Minister 
of Education issued in Sept., 1909. an Instruction addressed to the Gov- 
ernment institutions, with the object of having this neglected subject attended 
to regularly in those schools as in schools of lower grade. The text of 
the instruction is as follows : — 

“ Education aims mainly at producing worthy men, and it requires no 
emphasizing that great importance should be always attached to the l uikl* 
ing up of character, whether it be at common or special schools. I am 
aware that for tliis reason the Government schools have never been slack 
in paying attention to the point. The students of those institutions are 
those who received a moral education while at the middle school or 
lower stages; but they still lack firmness in their ethical ideas and are 
liable to fall victims to temptations of various kinds, while they are at a 
period of life when they are in need of moral culture. It is desirable 
that from now onward the Government schools, devote more energy to the 
moral training of their students and foster and temper moral ideas in 
them, not only by giving lectures on ethics at stated intervals, but also by 
seizing every opportunity for the purpose, so that they may grow firm in 
their resolution to put in practice what they are taught. The principals, 
instructors and teachers of the schools are exhorted to make themselves 
with one mind and heart the centre of moral uplifting and personally 
influence flair students and endeavour to the end that the Emperor’s 
wishes continued in the Rescript on Education and also in the Imperial 
Message to the people (about thrift) may be carried out.” 

Defect in the Present System 

Mr. G. M. Fisher, Secretary of the Y. M. C. A., points out what he 
considers two serious defects in the present system of moral education in 
Japan, one being scarcity of hostels where students who are away from 
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home may be placed under proper care and the other is compulsory and 
mechanical system of ethical instruction and absence of religious influence. 
Be that as it may, one thing that must strike foreigners with wonder is 
the apparent weakness of discipline among student of secondary and higher 
grade schools, as evidenced by outbreak now and then of rebellious 
movements against school authorities. The movements, commonly called 
“strike,” are especially frequent among secondary school students who 
rise in mass sometimes to demand dismission of what they consider in- 
competent master or teachers, at other times complaining of too much 
severity of school authorities in treating students, and very often to demand 
restitution of boys of bad characters expelled from school. This presiunp* 
lions behavior on the part of students is traceable to the effect still felt 
of the relaxation of authority of the ruling classes forty years ago when 
social order was revolutionized, and secondly to presence of large number 
of young teachers who take to teaching as mere shift without high ideal 
Which tli is noble profession demands. This defect is, however, gradually 
disappearing, and school troubles arc now far less than it was ten years 
ago or so. 

B. Physical Cultuius 

Military and gymnastic exorcises constitute the regular method of 
physical culture as it is conducted in Japanese schools. The culture ex- 
tends from the primary schools to the University preparatory schools. In 
the former pupils begin their military drill without arms after the 4th 
year. The including lately of the national arts of “judo” and fencing as 
regular tasks for middle school boys is a notable feature. 

“Judo” or “ Jujitsu ” 

This manly art of self-defence which lias become so popular recently 
in. both hemispheres owes its development to the reform effected by Mr. 
J. Kano (see Who’s Who) who established for this purpose in 1880 a 
special training hall styled Kodokwan, now at Koishikawa, Tokyo. The 
reform consisted in eliminating the dangerous features from the various 
styles formerly in vogue and developing a new system suited both for the 
purpose of mental discipline and physical culture. At first the innovation 
was even ridiculed at by experts of old school. It had only a very few 
pupils, but they included several men who have lately achieved distinction 
in military and naval services, as the late Commander Hirosc of the Port 
Arthur blockade fame. By 1894 Mr. Kano’s presevering efforts began to 
bear fruit, and branch halls were skirted at several provinces, as at Nira- 
yama, Etajiraa (seat of the Naval Cadet School), and Kumamoto. It was 
about this period that most of the noted experts of the present clay 
received training and that the new system had been carried to a state of 
matured perfection. Very often self-styled masters of old school came to 
the Kodokwan to challenge its founder and his pupils, but each time they 
Went away humiliated, musing over the ignonimous defeats. Tiie fame of 
the new style began to spread not only in Japan but even to foreign 
countries, especially after the recent War, and a number of Mr. Kano’s 
pupils who went over to America and Europe for teaching the manly art 
to foreigners was not few. Everybody may remember that it was about 
this period that at the request of Mr. Roosevelt, Mr. Yamashita, one of 
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Mr. Kano’s best pupils, proceeded to America and taught Hie then Presi- 
dent at the While House. The Military Academy at West i > oiut also 
intended to include this Japanese martial art in its programme, but after 
feme investigations and trials it was decided to disapprove of the scheme. 
A t present in almost all Japanese schools of secondary grade and above 
the exercise is practised as a method of physical culture. Private clubs 
and schools for the practice of jujitsu are to be found in all cities and 
towns. Some fifty thousands have been trained and in Mar. 1014 the 
graduates roll numbered about 20,000. 

The Kodokwan has lately been converted into foundation, with Mr. 
lvauo, Mr. Wakatsuki, now Minister of Finance, and Mr. Yahagi as Direc- 
tors and Par on Shibusawa and another as Trustees. 

Fencing 

In former days fencing and sword nian.sh ip occupied the foremost place 
in the physical and mental training of the gentry classes. As practised to- 
day at schools, the art is merely a faint memory of the passed greatness 
and importance. The practice sword is made of .split bamboo, about four 
feet in length, with a twelve inches liilt in length for the double grasp. The 
points counted as cllcctive hits are the head, both sides, tlic right hand 
and throat. The traditional method of the two-handed use of the sword 
is still preferred by the Japanese to the single grasp popular in Western 
countries. It is among policemen that the training is more actual and 
realistic than at schools, for these guardians of pea<e arc required, from 
the nature of their duty, to practice fencing as a regular lesson and f(*r 
actual purposes. A fencing custom, now growing rather rare, is the so- 
called “Cold practice” adopted in some schools to encourage hardihood 
and endurance. It consists in the meeting of the fencing class at three 
o’clock in the morning through the coldest month. Active contests are 
continued Until daybreak, without food or intermission for rest. These 
students enduring this strenuous test for tlic whole month receive special 
recognition as hardy champions. 

Physical Culture for Girls 

Physical culture is no easy business for girls attending the secondary 
grade schools, not merely because active exercises by girls are still regarded 
with disfavor by some conservative mothers, hut chiefly because Japanese 
female garment, though very attractive to look at, is not well adapted for 
active movement. Nevertheless, physical culture is steadily gaining ground, 
and in the girls’ higher schools the subject of gymnastics, 8 hours a week, 
is included, and girls are made to go through training in fancy steps and 
figure movements, some calisthenics, and so on. In the Female Higher 
Normal School the Swedish system and some other exercises are given. 
In the Japan Womens’ University a hybrid system is in force, it partak- 
ing of the halbert training which daughter of samurai had to acquire in 
former days and some forms of calisthenics. 

School Excurs ion s 

Twic3 in the year middle school hoys arc taken out on excursions 
that last not more than a week, smaller boys being generally made to go 
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on shorter trips. All these boys are intended to rough it on such occasions, 
and guided by their teachers, they are made to make scientific observa- 
tions or to visit places of historical interest. 

Associations for Physical Culture 

The most conspicuous among associations for physical culture is the 
Military Arts Association, organized in 1895 at Kyoto for the purpose of 
promoting military arts and developing the military spirits. Started soon 
after the conclusion of the Japan-China war, it met with prompt response 
from the public. At present the roll of member reaches 1,653,000 with 
Prince Fushimi as its patron and Baron Oura president. Branches are 
established throughout the country, gymnasia being attached to them. 
The gymnastics practised in the association are jujitsu , fencing, archery 
and boating. Every year in May a tournament of military arts is held at 
the headquarters of t lie association, when participants come from all parts 
of the country. Another tournament is heid in August every year for the 
students of schools of middle grade and above. In connection with the 
latter tournament a regatta is held on Lake Biwa. 

Next comes the National Physical Education Society that was or- 
ganised eighteen years ago. The society did not prosper till the attention 
of the Emperor was several years later drawn to it. A large Imperial 
gift, followed by the patronage of Prince Kan-in, who became Honorary 
President of the society, assured the success of the society. The first 
result of Imperial patronage was the gymnasium and sports training 
school. Two gymnasia were established in Tokyo, one in Osaka and 
another in Hokkaido. In 1893 the Imperial Diet voted annual subsidy of 
30,000 yen for a period of five years. Two years later Training School 
was put under the direction of the Educational Department, and its course 
was correlated with that of Government Normal colleges. The graduates 
are granted teaching certificates for all the common higher schools of the 
country. In 1901 a Women’s Department was opened and the school was 
moved from Tokyo, to its present eoinmodius site in the suburb of Omori. 
Since the opening of this school there have been 582 graduates of the 
regular Normal Course, of whom 47 have been women. 

At present the number of students in the Normal Course is 273, of 
whom 25 are women. 


SECTION XII 

FOREIGN STUDENTS STUDYING IN JAPAN 

By “foreign students” is principally meant students coming to Japan 
from Asiatic countries for purposes of study. Of these the Chinese 
students are by far the most important both in number and other respects. 
It was some years after the close of the Japan-China War, that they 
began to arrive in Japan to acquire modern learning. The first batch, ten 
Students from Hupei, was brought in 1900 by the then Chinese Minister 
Yu Keng. In 1903 the number swelled to 591, while at the end of 
1905 they counted no less than 8,520 coming from all parts of China, 
With tho single exception of Kansu. In about a year the list rose to 
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25,000 approximately. That was the high water mark, for soon a reaction 
set in ana the departure began to exceed new arrivals. Several reasons 
account for this decline, such as the unfavorable impression which the 
action of students gave to the Peking Government on account of radical 
ideas they carried home, and also the fact that there is no longer, as 
there was at first, a promising field of employment for adventurous Chinese 
lads with mere smattering of “new learning” acquired in Japan. Students 
now coming from China are of more select description, though compara- 
tively few in number, and for special education. These students number 
roughly 5,000 divided at the rate; of 1 and 4 between Government and 
private schools. Among those in the former there are 500 at military and 
naval schools and 150 at the high and higher normal schools etc. on special 
arrangement with the Japanese authorities. There are about seven hund- 
red students in Tokyo alone from Korea. 

India, Siam, and the Philippines have also sent more or less number. 


JAPANESE STUDENTS STUDYING ABKOAD 


The number of students of both sexes which Japan has sent to Europe 
and America since the opening of the country to foreign intercourse must 
reach enormous figures, especially when students who have gone abroad 
at their own expense are included. These foreign-going students, called 
rmtfjdkmd in Japanese, are in most part selected nowadays from among 
those who have undertaken U aching at Government institutions for several 
years after their graduation, whereas formerly the selection was made as 
soon as the eligible candidates completed their academic courses. The 
allowance made diflers according to the places of study and also subjects 
thereof. In general it P yen 1,8,0 for one in Europe or U.S.A. and' yen 
1,500 for one in China. The following shows the number of the Department 
of Education's ryugaku&d staying abroad at the end of the year: — 


1912-13 ... 
1911-12 ... 
1910-11 ... 
1909-10 ... 


Total at oiul 
of the year 

... 132 1908-9 

... 123 1907-8 

... 1 24 1906-7 

... 130 1905-6 


Total at end 
of the year 

.. 113 
.. 98 

.. 85 

.. 86 


JAPANESE TEACHERS IN FOREIGN SERVICE 

Side by side with sending students to Japan, some Asiatic countries 
have engaged no small number of Japanese teachers. Those in China of 

jTIi'T *" 1 ,e V< ' C w <lm ? i " f l uiri ™ carried out in 1910 by 

Mr. II. Nakajnna of the Waseda University, who was for several years 
connected with Peiyang Normal school at Tientsin the Japanese teachers 
v tS v f i UlllK : nu ". ,bcr 31 1 (288 males and St females). There were 

Swede and U S m <,r ‘V'T’ :5 - Gen “? I,s » 1 8 Fro " dl - one each Russian, 
- W . <lY ] d V engaged at various schools in China. The entrapment of 
foreign teachers dates from the time subsequent to the Boxer trouble 

fubhe Kef a , S ° SOme Ji .*l ,!U,ese teachers in Mongolia and Siam, either in 
public schools or as private tutors. 
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DEVICES FOR AIDING DESERVING POOR STUDENTS 

Tinni-honoured tradition impels? the Japanese people to regard educa- 
tion almost with religious devotion. '1 he eagerness with which parents of 
limited means endeavor to give education to their sons and daughters can 
only be equalled by the zeal showh by the latter who attend school under 
circumstances quite forbidding. 

Various devices are provided forgiving aid to the “jikatsu-sei ” (self- 
supporting students) or “ku-gakn-sei” (staying under iiard lot), as the 
students of this special class are called. The most important of these is in 
the shape of aid societies organized and maintained by leading people of 
each locality. In general, these organizations somewhat partake of t lie 
natitre of old feudalism, for they are in most cases formed or principally 
maintained by the old feudal lord of this or that former fief. Such 
philanthropic bodies number more than one hundred, and these generally 
make a lean of a part of necessary schooling expenses to poor deserving 
students hailing from their own respective districts, such loan ranging 
from yen 5.00 to about yen 10.00 a month, to commence after the recipients 
enter higher institutions of specified class. The loan is to he repaid after 
the recipients finish schools and have really become self-supporting. Most 
of them possess funds of their own, and of these the Rocho (Prince Mori’s 
old fief) Education Society with a fund amounting to about yen 700,000 
heads the list as to amount of fund; also Prince Shimazu’s educational fund 
may not fall below that in amount, when it is remembered that the two 
princely houses formerly maintained at their own expenses a high school 
m their own respective old fiefs. Viscount Hotta’s fund of yen 100,000 
may also be mentioned, and it is used for running a middle school at his 
own former fief of Sakura where a middle school formerly maintained out 
of local taxes had been abolished from financial necessity. 

Viscount Aoyama, former lord of the fief of Sasayama, Tamba; Count 
Arima, of the former fief of Kurume, are equally noteworthy in this 
direction. 

Of late purely local organizations without any particular aid from 
former houses of daimyo have began to make appearance, such as a fund 
of over yen 100,000 collected for the purpose by the people of Saitama 
prefecture and that of a similar sum in Iwate as memorial undertaking of 
the visit of the Crown Prime. 

In response to the order of the central authorities lately issued 250 
middle schools have sent in reports as to the number of deserving students 
destitute of means. Cut of the total of 26,888, deserving students destitute 
of means numbered during the last three years 2,159 or about 8%. Then 
285 students out of the total number of graduates could not proceed to 
higher institutions for lack of fund; 307 could do so through others’ help. 
Of those on the roll 107 had to leave school on account of poverty while 
539 were enabled to continue' attendance by the help of others. 


TEACHERS’ AND MEDICAL LICENSE EXAMINATION 

Teachers’ license ox mi nation is annually conducted both for candidates 
for secondary and elementary schools, and the examination to grant license to 
those aspiring to become medical practitioners and pharmaceutists is also held, 
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License for Secondary Schools 


This service to supplement the stall* of qualified teachers for stcondary 
grade schools, normal schools, middle schools and higher girls’ schools, 
were started in 1805. The Examination Committee also take charge of 
grant of license without examination to graduates of higher institutions 
both Government and private, and also to others who from their past 
service are entitled to the privilege. The fee for application to the ex- 
amination and for grant of license without examination is II yen. The 
figures for the last four years arc as follows 



Total 

License 

Ratio of 


application 

granted 

license 

1911-12 .. 

5,8915 

877 

15.07 

1910-11 

15,708 

771 

20.47 

1909-10 .. 

5,758 

915 

24.35 

1908-9 ... 

5,51(5 

1,040 

18.80 


License for Elementary 

Schools 



Total 

License 

Ratio of 


application 

granted 

1 icenso 

1911-12 ... 

50,998 

19,097 

157.00 

1910-11 ... 

47,715 

19,2(57 

36.20 

1909-10... 

48,570 

18,203 

37.60 

1908 9 ... 

, 41,502 

15,142 

36.48 


Private School Graduates and License 



The following private univeivutu s and other institutions are authorized 
to issue, subject to the approval of the Department of Education, tho 
secondary school teachers’ licenses to graduates of superior standing 


Name of institution 

Aoyama Gakuin 

Doshisha 

Joshi Eigakujuku 

Keio University 

Kokugakuin University 

Kyoritsu Joshi Shokugyo Gnkko., 

"Nippon University 

Nippon Joshi Daigakko 

Tokyo Joshi Saiho-Jogakko 

Toyo University 

Waseda University 


Subject 

English 

English 

English 

English 

History, Japanese, Si Chinese classics 
Sewing A; Manual art; 

Ethics, Law, Politics Si Economy 

Housekeeping 

Sewing 

History, Japanese, Si Chinese classics 
English, Mathematics, History, etc. 


CHINESE IDEOGRAPHS AND ROMAN IZATION OF 
JAPANESE LETTERS 

The use of Chinese ideographs is a serious obstacle in the educational 
progress of Japan. To have to commit to memory those characters is in 
itself a trying business, and when it is considered that Japanese boys (anti 
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girls to some extent) in secondary and higher institutions have to learn English 
or German at the same time, the burden imposed upon them must be said to 
be really heavy. At any rate the ideographs aj*e a clog to the progress of 
education and their discontinuation and adoption of Komanization system 
would shorten the school course of Japanese hoys by two or tlfree years. The 
Komanization movement was started decades ago, but as yet there is little 
hope of its being universally adopted in schools, and Japan, in the mean’' 
while, must continue to use the cumbrous system of ideography. It is 
somewhat consoling to find that the number of ideographs in current use 
is much less than before. According to the stenographers’ reports taken 
during the sessions of the Imperial Diet, about 2,000 ideographs suffice for 
ordinary purpose in reporting the speeches made in the two Houses. The 
text-books for ordinary elementary school grade of six years contain not 
more than 1,300 characters. 


EDUCATED GIRLS AND MARRIAGE 

In Japan the de-feminizing tendency among girls of higher education 
is not so perceptible as it is in the West. To marry and to become wives 
is still the ultimate ideal of 91) out of 100 educated girls. Students of the 
higher schools for girls finish the school at an age of seventeen or over, 
and ihese are classified as follows as to their condition after leaving 
school : — 
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Total 

1909-10... 

1,272 

788 

8,101 

828 

' 445 

50 

5,984 

1908-9 ... 

1,239 

780 

2,738 

275 

371 

30 

5,433 

1907-8 ... 

1,333 

501 

2,351 

254 

301 

32 

4,892 

1900-7 ... 

1,301 

478 

1,785 

191 

710 

17 

4,482 

1905-0 ... 

1,417 

384 

1,008 

99 

404 

24 

3,990 

1904-5 ... 

1,210 

372 

1,000 

58 

222 

15 

3,477 



CHAPTER XI 

JUSTICE, PRISONS, POLICE AND SANITATION 


INTRODUCTORY REMARKS 
By The Hon. T. Miyaoka 

Of the Tokyo Bar, Ex-Min. Plenipotentiary and Ex-Councillor 
of the Japanese Embassy at Washington 

The Judicial System in Japan.— The Constitution of Japan says that 
the judicature shall be exorcised by the Courts of Law which are organised 
according to law, that the qualifications of judges shall be determined by 
law, that no judge shall be deprived of his position unless by way of 
criminal sentence or disciplinary punishment and that all laws require 
the sanction of the Imperial Diet. The Constitution of Japan was 
promulgated in 1889 and took effect from 1890. When Japan acquired 
Formosa in '95, it was decided that a special law be enacted for the 
colony with the consent of the Imperial Diet and that for a certain length 
of time matters which would require legal enactment in Japan might be 
regulated by the administrative ordinances of the Governor-General of 
Formosa, subject to Imperial sanction. A law conferring such legislative 
authority on the Governor-General lias been repeatedly re-enacted; 
and tin* one now in force is the law of ’9b which was renewed in ’ll. 
This law by the express ter ms of its provision continues in operation 
until December Jlst, TO. The organisation of law courts in Formosa is 
determined not by Japanese Law of the Organisation of Law Courts but 
by the Order in Council of the Gover nor-Uoneral of Formosa promulgated 
with the Imperial sanction on July 19th, ’98. Article 1 of that Order in 
Council provides that the Law Courts of Formosa are immediately 
subordinate to the Governor-General and administer justice in civil and 
criminal matters. “ Directly subordinate ” means that there is no inter- 
vening official or authority between the Governor-General and the Law 
Courts hut that the law courts are subordinate to the authority of the 
Governor-General, it will thus lie seen that there is an immense 
difference between the law courts of Japan Proper end of the law courts 
of Formosa. In Formosa there are one supreme court, throe district 
court, all of which form no part of the judicial system of Japan Proper. 

When the lease of K wan tun g in which Port Arthur and Dairen ape 
situated, was acquired by Japan as the result of the Russo- Japanese War, 
the Japanese judiciary consisting of a supremo court and a district or 
Jocal ourfc was established in that territory subordinate to the Governop- 
Goneral. Similarly when the Kingdom of Korea was merged with the 
Empire) of Japan the judicial system of Korea was reorganised as a branch 
pf the Governor-General’s Office. The judiciary in Korea consists of onp 
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supreme court, threo appellato courts and eight district con its with sixty* 
branch offices of the district courts. 

In the case of Karafuto there is no delegation of legislative authority 
such as wo find with regard to Formosa, Korea and Kwautung. Tn a law 
promulgated on March 2‘Jth, ’07 with the consent of the Imperial Diet, it 
is provided that the laws of Japan which are in part or in their entirety 
applicable to Karafuto shall be designated by Imperial Ordinance. In 
pursuance of that law an Imperial Ordinance was issued on March 31st of 
the same year declaring among other things that the Law of the Organi- 
sation of Law Courts was applicable to Karafuto. Thus Saghalien forms 
an integral part of the judicial system of Japan, whereas Korea, Formosa 
and Kwautung form independent judicial units. 

Law Courts of Japan Proper. —The present Law of the Organisation 
of Law Courts was originally enacted on February 10th, ’90 and has been 
amended in various directions by subsequent legislation and particularly 
by Law No. G of T3. Article 1 of that law provides that the following are 
the ordinary law courts 

1. Ku Saibansho or Local Court; 

2. Chiho Saibansho or District Court ; 

3. Koso In or Court of Appeal ; 

4. Dai SI in In or Court of Cassation. 

In Japan Proper, that is to say, in those territories that formed 
the Empire of Japan before the Sino-Japancse War of ’94-5 with 
tho subsequent addition of Saghalien, there* is one Dai-Shin-In or 
Court of Cassation, seven Appellate Courts, fifty District Courts, sixty- 
two branches of District Courts, and one hundred and eighty four 
Local Courts. In this country ordinary law courts are not established 
according to the different classes of subjects they deal with, such as 
probate, admiralty, or divorce courts. With the exception of such matters 
as fall within the jurisdiction of special courts, ordinary law courts 
exercise jurisdiction both in civil and criminal matters. In the lowest 
court, called the Ku Saibansho , one judge, sitting alone with tho clerk of 
the Court, is competent to discharge judicial functions. In courts above 
the grade of a District Court a judge sitting alone is not competent to 
discharge his functions. All cases must ho heard and tried before a 
division or a department of the court composed of three judges in a Dis- 
trict or an Appellate Court, and of five judges in the Court of Cassation. 
Attached to every court there is a Public Procurators’ Office- In criminal 
matters it is the duty of the Public Procurator to conduct the prosecution 
in behalf of the Crown and to ask tho law court to apply the laws against 
the defendant, and to see that the sentence of the court is properly 
executed. In civil matters if the Public Procurator dooms it necessary to 
do so, he may ask the court to give him notice of trials that aro coming 
up and he shall bo permitted to express opinions at tho bearing, and 
generally in all matters relating to administration of justice it is the duty 
of a Public Procurator as tho guardian of public interests to see that 
judicial administration is carried out in accordance with law. A Public 
Procurator is independent of the law court although he is an officer of tho 
court in tho same sense as tin* barristers are. lie is amenable to tho 
orders of his superior officer. There is a Procurator-General attached to 
the Court of Cassation, a Chief Procure, tor attached to each Appellate 
Court and a Chief Procurator to each pistrict Court. The procurator 
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highest in rank among those attached to Local Court is called the Senior 
Procurator. The Proeurator-Genoral is the senior officer of all tlio 
Procurators of Japan Proper. The Chief Procurator of an Appellate 
Court is the official superior not only to the Procurators attached to that 
particular court but of all the Procurators attached to every District 
Court within tho jurisdiction of that Appellate Court, and of all the 
Public Procurators attached to the Local Courts established within tho 
jurisdiction of the District Courts concerned. A Public Procurator is 
subordinate to his official superiors, and the difference between a Public 
Procurator and an ordinary administrative officer in point of tenure of 
office is that, whereas an ordinary administrative officer holds office 
during tho pleasure of tho Crown subject to a certain measure of 
protection offered by an Imperial Ordinanco governing the status of civil 
functionaries, a Public Procurator can not be divested of offico against 
his will except by way of criminal sentence or disciplinary punishment. 

Attached to every law court there is a secretariat or clerk’s office of 
the court. Thus wo find as a general proposition that in every court 
there are firstly Judges, secondly Public Procurators, and thirdly tho 
Clerks of the court. 

Special Courts.-— As mentioned in Arts. GO— 61 of the Constitution of 
Japan, there are also Special Courts consisting in time of peace of tho 
Court of Administrative Litigation, tho Maritime Disciplinary Courts 
and tho Tribunal of the Patent Office. 

Conclusion. —There is an old Chinese adage that “people shall be 
made to conform themselves to law. Laws shall not be made known to 
them.” In adopting Chinese civilization with its merits and drawbacks 
we have also imported this principle of oriental despotism. During the 
regime of the Tokugawa Shogunate the body of laws was, as far as the , 
people were concerned, a sealed book not only in tho territories directly 
governed by tho authority of tho Shogun but in the respective dominions 
of the feudal Daimyos who were in a sense independent sovereigns. 

When the Emperor Meiji ascended tho throne in 1868 he took an oath 
consisting of five declarations, which together with others, have laid tho 
foundation of the liberal and progressive policies which have marked his 
era. In 1870 a general penal codo entitled “ Shinritsu Koryo ” or 
“ Principles of New Statutes ” was promulgated. That law was mainly 
based on principles of Chinese criminal law of the Ming Dynasty. In 
1873 it was replaced by a body of laws called “ Amended Laws ” in which 
European ideas were more or less adopted. In 1880 a penal code based on 
the principles of French penal code and drafted by a French jurist, 
Boissonade, was promulgated after a careful revision by the Senate which 
was a deliberative assembly created by the Emperor Meiji in 1875. That 
Penal Code took effect in 1882 and marked the beginning of Japan’s 
adoption of laws based on the principles of European jurisprudence. 
Simultaneously with tho creation of a deliberative assembly called the 
Genroin or Senate, the Court of Cassation was created in 1875 for the 
unification of judicial interpretation. When the Government decided in 
1881 to establish a National Assembly ten years hence, the late Princo, 
then Count, Ito and other statesmen of the period foresaw the danger of 
dividing with the Diet the responsibility of enacting organic and other 
laws that would be needed in assuring to the people the benefits of a 
constitutional form of government. Thus most part of the Civil Code of 
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Japan, the Commercial Code, the Law of the Organisation of Law Courts, 
the Law of Administrative Litigation, the Law of Disciplinary Punish-, 
ment for Judges were all enacted in the year 1880 before the meeting of 
the Imperial Diet. 


CIVIL CASES 

1. Composition of Courts, at end of 1912 
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No. of Court 

1 

7 

50 

74 

312 

1,409 

1,853 

Judge 

25 

135 



955 


1,115 

Procurator 

. ... 6 

36 



353 


395 


2 . 


Court 


No. of Civil Cases During 1912 

Retrial 

No. of Cases Ah- Cases remain- • - n 

cases posed of ing in hand Withdrawn Quashed 


Local*.. 


District 


Appeal 


Supreme 


477,232 466,105 

{ 1st instance 31,166 22,074 

Trial for appeal ... 6,766 4,514 

Trial for complaint 1,478 1,290 

Total 39,410 27,878 

{ Trial for appeal ... 4,203 2,243 

Trial for revision... 449 412 

Trial for complaint 688 615 

Total 5,383 3,270 

(Trial for revision... 512 415 

\ Trial for complaint 201 200 

{ Total 713 615 


21,127 

9*092 

2,252 

188 

11,532 

1,960 

82 

73 

2,115 

97 
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3. No. of Civil Cases Demanded for Revision 

Conclusion 



No. of Owes 

Quashed 

Rejected 

Withdrawn 

Total 

Cases remain- 
ing in hand' 

1912 ... 

... 1,006 

172 

469 

185 

827 

179 

19U 

... 1#Q42 

163 

469 

226 

858 

184' , 

1910 ... 

... 3,010 

132 

503 

207 

842, 

168 

1900- ... 

... 1,078 

184 

511 

220 

915 

165/ * 

1908 

... 1,109 

171 

531 

240 

942 

167 

Average 

... 1*049 

164 

499 

216 

877 s 

172 4 
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4. No. op Civil Cases Appealed 

Conclusion 



% 

o 

•y 

•n 

jd 


2 

2 

a 

Is 


1*8 


o 

% 

rt 

3 

a 

'57 

£ 

o 

o 

& 

S S 

.52 I. 

3 

o 

H 

PJ 

m2. 

10,9(59 

1,481 

3,012 

1,937 

294 

33 

6,759 

4*212 

1911 

11,168 

1,665 

3,335 

2,068 

182 

28 

7,278 

3,890 

1910 

10,998 

1,707 

3,106 

1,994 

132 

32 

6,971 

4,027 

1909 

11,191 

1,954 

3,266 

1,973 

99 

29 

7,321 

3,876 

J908 

11,036 

1,723 

3,246 

2,046 

91 

36 

7,141 

3,895 

Average ... 

11,072 

1,700 

3,192 

2,003 

160 

32 

7,093 

3,979 


5. No. of Civil Cases Complained 



No. of Cases Rejected 

Quashed 

Withdrawn 

Others 

Total 

Cason remain 
ing in hand 

1912... 

... 4,069 

1,787 

1,734 

204 

25 

3,750 

319 

1911... 

... 3,951 

1/738 

1,743 

193 

27 

3,701 

250 

1910... 

... 3,764 

1,640 

1,591 

252 

35 

3,518 

240 

1909... 

... 4,157 

1,720 

1,781 

294 

45 

3,840 

317 

1908... 

... 3,905 

1,689 

1,543 

279 

67 

3,578 

327 

Average 

... 3,969 

1,715 

1,678 

244 

40 

3,677 

292 


6. No. of Civil Cases of First Instance 

Conclusion 



i 

0 

1 

0 

n 

1 
a 

Withdrawn 

Reconciled j 

Others 

Total J 

Cases 
remaining 
in hand 

gs 

stl 

m CO 

$3s 

1912 

214,597 

61,922 

39,677 

9,754 

73,004 

184,413 

30,184 

16 

1911 

200,455 

57,709 

37,706 

7,373 

70,921 

173,209 

27,246 

18 

1910 

191,725 

55,197 

35,189 

5;787 

69,218 

165,491. 

33,334 

18 

1909 

18 J, 274 

53,573 

33,316 

4,406 

64,699 

155,994 1 

23,280 

20 

1908 

172,114 

50,038 

31,370 

3,675 

62,753 

147,836 

24,278 


Average ... 

192,033 

55,688 

35,372 

6,199 

OS, 13ft 

165,389 

26,044 

19 
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Nature of the Above Cases 





No. of 



Buildings 


Rico 


Docu- 



Oases 

Personal 

I and 

A Ships 

Money 

Ac. 

Things 

meat 

Others 

1912 

184,413 

3,905 

4,359 

3,601 

87,392 

2,533 

2,209 

366 

79,988 

Ml 

373,209 

3,738 

3,814 

2,817 

80,265 

2,437 

2,297 

400 

77,441 

3910 

165,491 

3,600 

3,871 

2,793 

75,327 

1,929 

2,013 

469 

75,489 

1909 

155,994 

3,464 

4,118 

2,876 

69,060 

1,990 

2,213 

481 

71,792 

190B 

148,836 

3,556 

4,561 

3,596 

62,721 

2,506 

2,319 

519 

67,058 

Average.. 

165,389 

3,653 

4,145 

2,937 

74,953 

2,279 

2,222 

447 

74,753 


7. Cases of Bankruptcy and Rehabilitation 

Rehab l« 

Adjudicated for Bankruptcy litation 



W 

<V 

i 


a 

a* 

3 

r u 

p 


bC 

*8 

*8 



o 

V* 

O 

o 

fc 

B 

*P 

'3 

a 

M 

a 

a> 

a 

■e 

rt 

Pm 

Limited 

Partners 

O 

w 

a 

3 

*8 

H 

fl 

s| 

|aa 

ass 

Amount 

credit 

a 

.2 

'o 

O 

C fj. 

Rejected 

1912 

344 

87 

1 

6 

5 

99 

245 

720,024 

3 

1 

1911 

328 

89 

— 

5 

9 

103 

225 

1,769,2(54 

6 

— 

1910 

299 

88 

— 

3 

6 

97 

202 

483,507 

10 

2 

1909 

267 

81 

— 

— 

12 

93 

174 

2,046,806 

6 

— 

1908 

217 

60 

— 

5 

6 

71 

146 

712,450 

9 

— 

Average ... 

291 

81 

— 

4 

8 

93 

198 

1,148,208 

6 

1 


8, Cases of Insolvency and Rehabilitation 


Rehabilitation 



No. of 
Cases 

No. of 
Debtors 

No. pf 
Creditors 

Credit 

yen 

S met toned Rejected 

1912 

318 

351 

396 

583,301 

84 

2 

1911 

301 

329 

353 

133,690 

107 

4 

1910 

330 

37S 

346 

201,554 

109 

4 

1909 

303 

329 

314 

292,372 

114 

1 

3908 

403 

451 

418 

179,719 

158 

1 

Average ... 

331 

368 

365 

278,127 

114 

3 


9. No. 

of Cases Involving Alifns (1912) 






For first 

For appeal 

For revision 





instance 

t rial 

ti ial 

Japanese plaintiff... . 

• Ml 



129 

41 

10 

Foreign plaintiff ... . 

• Ml ••• 

... ... 

20) 

40 

7 

Both foreign. 



« «M 



70 

19 

l 

Total > . 



* 



404 

100 

IS 
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CRIMINAL CASES 

1. Enforcement of tiie New Criminal Code 

Daily way of living constitutes an important factor in judging cases 
of criminal offences according to the new code, and professional gamblers, 
pickpockets and other scums of society have been visited with graver sen- 
tences than could be sentenced according to the old code. Chiefs of gam- 
blers, pickpockets and others in Tokyo and elsewhere who used to levy 
percentage on their followers and were leading very luxurious life with 
impunity have even been sentenced to as long as 15 years. Sentences in- 
flicted on these classes being generally much longer, the number of prison 
immates has eudnenlv increased with the enforcement of the new r code. 
During the one year from Oct., 1908 (when the code was put into force) 
to Sept., 1909, prison initiates awaiting trial numbered 7.3,996 in Japan 
Proper, while the corresponding figures during one year before the enforce- 
ment, i. e. Oct. 1907 to Sept. 1908 totalled 79,329. Numbers of new con- 
viction before and after the enforcement of the new code are 126,104 and 
118,099 respectively, and do not show* any great difference. 


2. No. of Criminal Cases 


Search carried out 

Preliminary trial 

Criminal case 


44 

E 

£ 


ei 

n 

Cu 


^Special rules violated 

Formal trial for Police 
regulation violated ... 

Total 

Appeal trial 

Revision trial 

Trial for complaint ... 
Cases for retrial ... ... 



No. of 

No. of cases 

No. of cases 


casos 

disposed of 

in hand 

1912 

2*51 ,879 

259,967 

3,912 

- 1911 

248,174 

246,213 

1,961 

1910 

227,255 

225,368 

1,887 

1912 

10,269 

9,340 

929 

- 1911 

11,358 

10,416 

942 

1910 

11,644 

10,603 

1,041 

r 1912 

76,740 

67,449 

9,291 

- 1911 

77,687 

69,324 

8,303 

1910 

75,870 

60,800 

9,070 

1912 

50,892 

48,380 

2,512 

1911 

51,930 

49,068 

2,862 

1910 

47,890 

44,922 

2,968 

1912 

933 

897 

36 

1911 

1,347 

1,312 

35 

1910 

1,046 

1,031 

15 

1912 

128,565 

116,726 

11,839 

- 191 1 

130,964 

119,704 

1,260 

1910 

124,806 

112,753 

12,053 

1912 

13,892 

12,671 

1,221 

- 1911 

15,378 

14,080 

1,798 

1910 

16,350 

14,735 

1,615 

f 3912 

4,100 

3,699 

401 

- 1911 

4,414 

3,887 

527 

1910 

4,515 

4,024 

491 

1912 

94 

91 

3 

- 1911 

106 

103 

3 

1910 

116 

112 

4 

(1912 

96 

89 

7 

« 1911 

98 

84 

14 

11910 

76 

71 

5 
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No. of 

No. 

of cases 1 

do. of citsdS 




eases 

disposed of 

in hand 

Gratid Total ... 


(1012 

18,182 16,550 

1,632 

... . 

.. ( 1911 

410,492 394,487 

16,005 



1 1010 

384,762 367,666 

17,096 

* Violation of administrative and taxation 

rules etc. 




3. 

Sentence Carried 

Gut 






a 

0 / 

a +* 

£ a 

a « 




© a 
p© o 



No. of 
offender 

Capital 

PunJshn 

.8 2 

1-0 a 
a c o 

H rt'J 

Penalty, 
fine, &c. 

Total 

| 

o 

A 

«i*3 


' 1912. 

..132,247 52 

60,593 

55,924 

110,701 

2,484 

200 

Criminal case - 

1911. 

..120,672 51 

63,642 

53,539 

117,683 

8,446 

234 


l 1910. 

..110,421 48 

63,655 

43,090 

106,793 

3,628 

214 

Special rules 

violated 

1912. 

.. 61,109 — 

8,120 

53,948 

56,737 

3,228 

102 

pjn. 

.. 56,871 — 

3,659 

51,743 

55,802 

3,469 

114 

11917). 

.. 52,251 — 

4,110 

46,605 

50,715 

1,536 

101 

1 

r 1912. 

..193,356 52 

63,865 

109,611 

173,418 

3,711 

311 

Total \ 

1911. 

..177,503 51 

67,301 

105,282 

172,684 

4,909 

345 

1 

[1910. 

..162,672 48 

57,705 

89,692 

157,508 

5,164 

316 

Formal trial for l 

[1912. 

986 — 

360 

325 

6,913 

225 

1 

Police regula- i 

1911. 

.. 1,378 — 

710 

398 

1,108 

270 

3 

tion violated ... 1 

[1910. 

.. 1,107 — 

476 

384 

810 

297 

2 

Summary judgement for 1 

r 3912. 

.,413,681 — 

47,596 

365,747 

413,343 

518 

742 

Police reg. violated at X 

1911. 

..469,316 — 

49,695 

418,952 

468,647 

669 

911 

Police station j 

[ 1910. 

,..471,481 — 

51,436 

419,395 

470,631 

850 

916 

j 

1912. 

..608,026 52 

111,829 

475,683 

587,454 

4,454 

1,055 

Grand Total ... j 

1911. 

..648,237 51 

137,706 

524,632 

642,389 

5,848 

1,261 

i 

[1910. 

..635,260 48 

119,677 

509,224 

628,949 

6,311 

1,234 


During the year 1912, <hc foreign defendants numbered 136, of which 
135 male and 1 female. The decision was 42 imprisoned, 87 fined and 7 
not guilty. 


II. PRISONS AND PRISONERS 

Just as in Western countries associate and solitary confinement arrange- 
ment is in force in Japanese prisons. All prisoners under the age of 18 
are kept in different cells from those for older ages. Japanese generally 
living in a house which is practically one big room, though usually divided 
into a number of smaller rooms with sliding doors, the solitary confinement 
seems to be too sudden a change, and apt to exert a morbid influence 
upon the prisoners. The solitary system should therefore be sparingly en- 
forced in Japan. Prisoners in penal servitude from compulsion, and other 
inmates from option, are made to worjk at work-houses, and rewards at 
Certain rate are given. Work-houses are closed twelve days in a year, 
and a prisoner whose father or mother dies is allowed release from labour 
for three days. Moral instruction is given on holidays or Sunday, and 
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ordinary education is given under 4 hour; a day for prisoners of primary 
education grade and under 2 for those of higher grade. Those of still 
higher grade are left to their own devic*, 3 hooks being allowed at one 
lime, exclusive of a dictionary. The daily ration per capita of prisoners 
consists of .95 pint of inferior rice and barley mixture and side-dish cost- 
ing not more than 5 ren. Hath is opened once in every 5 days iu warm 
season and 7 days in the other. An interview, for 30 minutes or less, 
with relatives is allowed once every day for detention prisoners, once a 
month for those tinder sentence of imprisonment and once every two 
months for those of pen.\l servitude. The number of letters to be sent or 
received is one in every ten days for detention criminal, one in every month 
Tor a imprisonment criminal and one in every two months for a servitude 
friminal. Taken altogether, the national characteristic of simplicity and 
light-hearted ness is rellected on prison life, and while the management is less 
stern, prisoners look less gloomy and dejected, than the convicts in Western 
prisons. Then Japanese prisoners appear more amenable to reform and 
tetter able to mix in society after discharge. 


1. Nump.eu of Prison Inmates at End of Year 



No. of 
prisons 

Convicts 

For 

correction 

Criminal 

defendants 

In sepa- 
rate colls 

Infants 

Total 

1012 

155 

57,887 

— 

4,612 

994 

59 

03,552 

1911 

154 

60,027 

1 

1,790 

1,000 

72 

00,556 

1910 

155 

04,071 

31 

9,178 

1,215 

74 

71,569 

1909 

154 

03,595 

000 

7,150 

931 

94 

72,430 

1908 

149 

40,051 

1,281 

0,017 

394 

69 

64,708 


2. New Convicts Classified 

1912 

Conviots per 
100,000 population 

Theft 

21,210 

38.0 

Gambling 

10,760 

19.3 

Fraud and usurpation 

11,404 

20.6 

Forgery of documents 

2,024 

o.O 

Flattery & assaults 

2,140 

3.8 

Stolen goods concealed, &c 

1,023 

1.8 

Murder 

772 

1.4 

Burglary 

500 

0.9 

Incendiary 

552 

1.0 

Disturbing official service 

171 

0.3 

Concealment, Ac 

126 

0.2 

Forgery of coins 

114 

0.2 

Abortion 

320 

0.6 

Obscenity, illicit sexual intercourse, Ac.... 

294 

0.5 

Trespass into another’s house 

253 

0.4 

Perjury 

199 

0.4 

fSahinmy 

153 

0.3 

Others 

020 

U 

Violation of military law 

123 

0.2 

Violation of forestry law 

889 

1.6 
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Violation of military summons 

108 

0.2 

Violation of post and telegram rules 

84 

0.2 

Others 

389 

0.7 

Violation of police regulation Ac 

47,150 

84.5 

Total 

101, 45G 

181.8 


3. Frequency of Offences According to Convicts 


1st time 


2nd time 


Above 3rd 
time 


ini oJ 

1J1J t Female 
1911- 


1910 



2,299 31,235 
287 2,570 


,802 47,826 
330 3,215 


M. 

2,480 33,935 

42!) 7,794 

81 

5,il04 

2 

1,837 

2,992 48,870 

F. 

357 2,5)91 

20 371 

3 

173 

— 

54 

380 3,589 

M. 

2,190 34,523 

357 7,103 

09 

5,761 

2 

2,582 

2,024 50,025 

F. 

343 3,171 

32 348 

2 

199 

— 

04 

370 3,782 


4 . Amnesty and Eeimpkisonment 

On the occasion of the Imperial funeral of the late Emperor Meiji in 
1912 amnesty was granted as follows : 


General amnesty, political 

533 

Special Amnesty 

8,085 

Mitigation 

13,305 

Rehabilitation of civil rights 

4,779 

Total 

20,700 


Of the above number 1,219 have been reimprisoned for criminal of- 
fences perpetrated since that time, the rate amounting to some <)%. 


5. New Convicts Classified According to Education 


Eoeei vrd 




Higher & 

Received 



Middle 

Elementary 



Course 

Coiirsti 



Education 

Education 

1912... 

f Male 

094 

7.007 

" t Female 

5 

94 

1911... 

f M. 

-\F. 

033 

7,948 

127 

1910... 

(M. 

"■ \ F. 

014 

2 

1,040 

137 


Not finished 
Elementary 
Course 

Illiterate 

Total 

Education 



30,580 

11,099 

50,688 

1,299 

2,153 

3,561 

29,680 

13,595 

51,862 

1,331 

2,5.17 

3,976, 

29,347 

15,046 

52,653 ! 

1,133 

2,880 

4,168 
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6. New Convrts Classified According to Property 




With With small Without 




property property 

projierty 

Indigence 

Total 


Male 

< r )»l 4,108 

28,687 

17,302 

50,688 

1012 | 

Female 

14 183 

2,100 

1,254 

3.551 

1911 j 

M. 

408 3,802 

30,932 

16,000 

51,862 


F. 

17 215 

2,396 

1,317 

3,975 

1910 | 

M. 

502 4,545 

30,843 

16,703 

52,023 


F. 

19 21 1 

2,411 

1,517 

4,158 

1909 | 

M. 

044 4,091 

30,388 

20,561 

56,284 


F. 

21 241 

2,356 

1,724 

4,342 

1908 j 

M. 

321 3,094 

29,259 

21,144 

54,421 

F. 

19 103 

1,885 

1,443 

3,510 

A vp raff o .J 

M. 

518 4,180 

30,022 

18,462 

53,182 


F. 

18 203 

2,230 

1,457 

3 907 

7. 

Sick Rate and Mortality or Prison Inmates 




Average number 

No. of times 




No. of 

of sick in mate 

of sickness 

% of 

No. of 


Sic): 

per day 

l>cr inmate 

mortality 

mortality 

1912 

120,503 

330 

1.82 

1.754 

1,160 

1011 

133,495 

366 

1.87 

1.885 

1,349 

1910 

140,250 

384 

1.93 

2.195 

1,597 

1909 

146,992 

403 

2.30 

2.154 

1,374 

1908 

126,830 

347 

1.37 

2.001 

1,073 


8. Woi 

jc by Prison Inmates and 

Earnings 



Aggregate No. 


\ggregalo No. 

Average 



of inmates 

Total 

of inmates 

• share 



worked 

earning 

share given 

per head 




¥ 


sen 


Male 

3,997,442 

447,948 

3,079,793 

11.9 

1912 | 

Female 

249,142 

18,978 

213,301 


1911 | 

M. 

4,621,311 

503,040 

4,272,613 

11.6 

F. 

338,369 

25,105 

290,733 


1010 1 

M. 

4,760,78 *> 

513,286 

4,422,015 

11.0 


F. 

394,702 

27,388 

339,885 



Average yearly earnings and receipts per day per worker’s share (yen) 
19.12— .379; lull — .3441 ; 1910— .321). 

... AVage earning rate of convicts stands very low in Japan, amounting 
to only 20 % of maintenance outlay, as against 50y£ of England and Gcr* 
many, and 42^ of U S.A. Formosa, however, is an exception, for the 
wages earned by its convicts meet the expenses of maintenance, and its 
prisons are practically self-supporting. 
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9. Ratio of Frison-offioeks and PiusoN Inmates 


1932 ... 



Per 1 warder 

7.0 

Per 1 turnkey 

8.7 

Per 1 female 
keeper 

9.0 

1911 ... 



0.3 

7.0 

9.0 

1910 ... 



7.3 

8.4 

9.7 

1909 ... 

... 


5.9 

8.8 

9.5 

1908 ... 

... 



5.8 

0.7 

8.9 


30. Entered and Left of Piucion Inmates 


Entered Left 



1010 fMa]e 87,125 45 23 104,636 79,775 1,472 1 1 1,108 52 107,071 

J *"1 Female 14,121 — — 17,017 13,004 1V0 3 40 — 17,352 

1011 lM. 80,721 33 4(1 108,101 86,300 3,425 4 1,200 86 111,155 

J ) 1’. 15,400 5 — 10,166 14,883 562 10 50 — 10,046 

M. 92,172 28 26 114,890 87,570 1,418 8 1,410 55 114,239 

iJJU \F. 15,084 1 — 18,552 14,746 220 31 63 — 18,727 

10nn ( M. 102,643 26 53 1 29,648 83,931 1,104 22 1,175 96 114,323 

1JUJ \ V. 15,561 — 3 19,210 13,884 177 26 64 2 17,950 


11. Foreigners in Prison 

At the end of the year 1912, there were 49 foreigners (ine. Korean) 
in prison condemned to penal servitude, 28 of them were Chinese, 16 
Korean, 3 Kussian and 2 English. 


12. Revenue oe Prison (in yen) 

Ordinary 



Earnings from works and 
rental of property 

Other 

receipts 

Extra- 

ordinary 

Total 

1013-14 (Estimates) ... 1,429,266 

5,01 S 

53,927 

1,490,538 

1912-13... 

1,574,805 

5,018 

59,530 

1 ,039*959 

1911-12... . 

1,534,925 

0,722 

55,153 

1,596,800 

1910-11... . 

1,421,935 

6,942 

01,979 

1,490,856 

1909-10... 

1,331,044 

8,958 

53,867 

1,396,869 
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13. Expenditure op Prison (in yen ) 

Ordinary 




Wages and 

Expenses 


Extra- 



Salaries 

sundries 

fur Inmates 

Others 

ordinal y 

Total 

1912-13 ... 

... 341,0(55 

2,462,68 1 

3,310,288 

(500,03-5 

323,438 

0,737,200 

191 1-12 ... 

... 338,311 

2,352,303 

3,322,197 

4(3,092 

403,799 

0,719,702 

1910-11 ... 

... 338,402 

2,346, '< 08 

3,020,248 

303,804 

453,077 

6,950,359 

1909-10 ... 

... 315,730 

2,295,779 

2,910,949 

322,000 

504,957 

6,355,475 

1908-9 ... 

... 304,708 

2,345,391 

2,551,506 

304,552 

388,179 

5,894,396 


14. Prison Expense Per 1 Inmate (in yen ) 




Ordinary 

Extraordinary 

Total 

1912-13 ... 


90.953 

4.887 

101.841 

1911-12 ... 


88.402 

5.653 

94.055 

1910-11 ... 


82.678 

5.980 

88.658 

1909-10 ... 


91.625 

7.911 

99.536 

1908-9 ... . 


102,691 

5.999 

1 OS. 690 



III. POLICE 




Tin* Japanese Police lias, on the whole, earned a deserve! praise for 
his integrity and clean-handedness. Exceptions may occur now and then, 
but the most important point is that, whereas in other countries, police 
constables are generally known to wink at peccadillos for a consideration, 
the rules and tradition in Japan hid these petty guardians of public peace 
to sternly uphold the honor of the service. Whenever a distinguished 
foreign visitor wishes to reward a police for a signal service rendered him 
the latter feels annoyed, and when the reward is received, with the cogni- 
tion of his chief, owing to the insistent offer of the visitor, it is generally 
Used for purposes of common benefit. With pittance of a salary, about ¥18 
fi\\ allowances included, the lot of policemen is sufficiently hard one, and 
they certainly deserve better treatment from the central and local treas- 
uries. As a consolation, a police-man, of diligent and meritorious services, 
may rise to the post of a chief police commissioner drawing ¥1500 a year. 
New policemen are admitted on examination, and they are then made to 
go through six months’ training at regular headquarters. A Police Friendly 
Society is in operation for purpose of mutnral aid and protection. 

Police Offence 

Police offences are liable to detention not exceeding 20 days or fine 
Under ¥20 Offences liable to detention are four, they being hiding in 
others’ building or ships, prostitution, vagrancy, and intimidation. Offence.', 
liable to either detention or lines number 37, some of them being : — 
beggary and forced selling of anything, exaggerated or false advertisements, 
practical joke or obstruction to others’ business or festive or other cere- 
monial procession, or obstructing traffic or disorderly act on the road, 
tfotftunetellirtg etc., practising hypnotism, tatooing one’s own or other’s body 
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Intruding on scenes of fire, flood or other calamity, shadowing others with- 
out justification, mixing foreign ingredients in articles of food or drink, 
selling unripe fruits or rotten meat. Offences liable to fine number 17, 
some of which are:— wantonly discharging fire-arms; refusing summons of 
competent offices; when doctors and midwives refuse summons of clients; 
exposing bare shoulder, presenting any other indecent appearance, or com- 
mitting nuisance on the road; maltreating animals; etc. Police offences 
are summarily judged at police offices concerned, and this system dates 
from 1885. By the revised criminal code enforced in 1909 eases liable to 
this judgement are limited to those not more than 20 days’ detention of 
to finest not exceeding ¥20. An attempt was made in the 1909-’10 session 
of the Diet to abolish this police court judgement system and to transfer 
it to the jurisdiction of Local Courts, but the measure was not adopted. 


1. Police Offices and Police Force 



No. of police 
stations 

No. of police 
officers 

No. of police- 
men 

.total 

1911 

1,209 

2,951 

38,111 

42,431 

1910 

1,270 

2,072 

37,347 

40,018 

1909 

1,342 

1,828 

37,031 

38,177 

1908 

1,348 

1.850 

30,327 

37,101 

1907 

1,338 

1,841 

30,200 

35,737 


2. Suicides and acts Thereof 



Act 


*09 

’10 

’ll 



f Male 

3,801 

3,909 

3,666 

By 

Hanging 

* Female 

1,037 

1,010 

1,578 

» 

Drowning 

-IS- 

1,183 

1,098 

1,247 

1,093 

1,222 

1,746 

if 

Edged Tools 

i M. 

. ... \ v 

205 

117 

243 

118 

269 

80 



•••{£• 

150 

158 

132 

if 

Fire Arms ... .. 

10 

12 

8 



( M. 

223 

200 

349 

t> 

Poisons 

. .. [y 

lu7 

137 

186 

ft 

being run over by 

trains f M. 

709 

821 

842 


or trains 

. ... i F. 

307 

315 

350 

Others 

• 

197 

91 

173 

81 

231 

88 



pi. 

6,587 

0 81 1 

6,709 


Total 

. ...| F 

3,906 

3,972 

4,142 


Grand total 


10,553 

10,783 

10,851 


3. Cases 

of Suicides of 

Over 200 ( 

Classified 





’09 

’10 

’ll 

Mental derangement .. 

f Male 

• **• \ Female 

2,329 

1,453 

2,237 

1,385 

2,069 

1,352 
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*09 

’10 

*11 

From long illness 

) Male 

* *” \ Female 

1,291 

818 

1,365 

796 

1,271 

875 

Poverty or misery 

f M. 

\F. 

670 

221 

585 

239 

567 

204 

Love or jealousy ... ., 

{"■ 

225 

286 

111 

446 

124 

140 

Remorse 

r M. 

• -\F. 

179 

51 

118 

47 

— 

Domestic discord 

. 

66 

161 

97 

154 

102 

148 

Fear for detection of crime 4 

or iin- ) M. 

— 

— 

140 

pending punishments ... 

\v. 

— 

— 

98 


4. Mujuber or Suicide? by Age (1911) 

Under 16, M. 135, F. 11G; 16-20, M. 345, F. 395; 20-30, M. 1,597, F. 
1,058; 30-40, M. 1,022, F. 587; 40-50, M. 834, F. 408; over 50, M. 2,569, 
F. 1,421; unknown, M. 209, F. 53; grand total M. 6,711, F. 4,042. 


5. Sufferers from Robbery', Peculation and Fraud 


No. of houses, boats No. of 
and persons that persons that 

No. of 
persons that 


Robbery per 

suffered from sutFeied 

suffered 

Total 

1000 of 

robbery by force from 

from 


population 

or larceny pom latum 

1911 168,919 2.728 

fraud 

50,05) 

121,732 

4.34 

1910 163,689 2,651 

41,192 

207,532 

4.11 

1009 181!, 777 4,333 

37,083 

223,793 

4.48 

6. Foi.tce Offences of over 200 cases Classified 



1911 

1910 

1909 

Riot 

235 

266 

257 

Incendiarism 

7,514 

6,322 

5,677 

Forgery of coins 

208 

226 

265 

Forgery of documents 

260 

245 

343 

Obscenity 

1,879 

2,001 

1,670 

Gambling 

75,422 

486 

67,122 

59,186 

Disgrace of official honor 

360 

313 

Murder 

1,538 

1,389 

1,412 

Battery & assaults 

16,303 

15,957 

15,727 

Accidental battery & assaults 

2,015 

1,792 

1,682 

Abortion 

996 

1,166 

862 

Desertion 

256 

225 

207 

Abduction 

671 

634 

679 

Larceny 

57,854 

53,059 

55,607 

Robbery 

1,041 

1,035 

1,093 

Fraud & usurpation 

36,504 

32,133 

29,280 

Wilful injury 

1,498 

1,555 

1,535 

Violation of military and naval law 

394 

408 

574 

Violation of Police regulation 

192,127 

228,338 

216,314 

Violation of administrative rules... 

302,135 

299,6.17 

310,225 
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7. Unnatural Deaths 


Suicide 

Murdered and killed by accident ... 

Fallen ill on the road 

Natural calamity, etc 

Total 

Deaths per 100,000 populations ... 


’09 

’10 

’ll 

10,55.*! 

10,788 

10,753 

2,000 

1,000 

2,058 

1,178 

1,007 

1,113 

12, MB 

14,018 

15,188 

25,0-10 

28,498 

29,112 

61.6 

55.9 

503 


8. Number of Foundlings 



’09 

’10 

*11 

Boys 

155 

122 

— 

Girls 

104 

141 

— 

Total 

319 

203 

240 




9. Ftres 






No. of houses 

Total area 


Avri*ape per ease 


Ui 

cases 

damaged 

Tsubo 


Houses 

Area 

limbo 

1909 ... 

17,850 

45,098 

888,973 


2.59 

49.80 

1910 ... 

37,510 

38,794. 

712,035 


2.21 

40.66 

1911 ... 

17,730 

42,829 

808,401 


2.42 

45.60 

Average 

16,951 

41,003 

828,059 


2.40 

49.05 


10. Casualties Concerning Police Affairs 



’0f» 

’07 

>08 

’09 

’10 

’ll 

Killed ... 

21 

18 

25 

29 

45 

56 

Wounded 

1,074 

1,308 

1,271 1,098 

1,830 

1,858 


Figures include ordinary people besides police officers and men and 
fire-men. 


11. Rewards with Regard to Police Administration 



’09 

’10 

’ll 

No. of recipients j **' P* 

1 Certificates of merit 

20,817 

2,537 

23,400 

2,199 

24,984 

2,217 

Total sum of money awarded (in yen)... 

20,173 

28,060 

89,440 
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IV. MEDICINE AND SANITARY AFFAIRS 


With the construction of water-works at Tokyo, Osaka, Okayama, and 
many other important cities cholera and other epidemics have practically 
ceased to appear. At present dysentery and intestinal fever and pest, the 
latter generally traceable to Chinese origin and only appearing sporadically 
at times, cause occasional trouble among the eight epidemics that are re- 
gularly returned at the Sanitary bureau. On the other hand, the epidemic 
eye-disease (traehome), and a certain objectionable contagious disease are 
found to affect a large number of \oung men, and the conscription surgeons 
declare that some stern measures should be adopted for suppressing the 
diseases. 

Almost all Japanese people, whether rich or poor, prefer to enter 
hospitals when eases are judged serious. This is partly from eu-tom and 
also from the fact that Japanese housewives arc not well trained in nursing, 
though this defect is gradually disappearing. Inadequate arrangement even 
iri the best families is perhaps another cause of this universal patronage of 
hospital. Mid-wives are generally women who have to undergo regular 
training to get the license. 

Doctors 


At the End 
of year 

1909 ... 

1910 ... 

1911 ... 


Hospital Total 

890 08, ‘206 

807 09,180 

864 40,105 


No. per 

10,000 pop. Mid-wiv«3 

7.41 27,220 

7.50 27,670 

7.61 28,080 


Patent Medicines and Receipts 


The Patent Medicine and Receipts Regulations now in force date from 
1877 and are based on the principle of issuing license indiserimately on any 
medicines or receipts that are not injurious, and therefore even when they 
are destitute of efficacy. 

Toyama continues to enjoy from former time the honor of being the 
most important centre of patent medicines. This honor was attained not 
particularly from any great merit of Toyama patent medicine manufactures 
but chiefly from excellent system of canvassing. It consists in leaving with 
a house wife a bag of medicine 10 sen or more in value, and of asking 
payment for whatever has been used on the occasion of round next year, 
leaving a fresh bag in exchange for the old one. Statistics of numbers of 
licensed patent medicines and receipts are as follows: — 

1904, 50,175; \ r >, 61,010; ’6, 55,775; 7, 77,776; *8, 79,081); % 83,236; 
’10, 69,562; 71, 73,076. 


13. Vaccination 


Vaccination is compulsory, and cases of vaccination dealt with in recent 
years are thus recorded : — 

’00 ’10 ’ll 

Total 3,127,042 2,472,6G8 2,975,350 
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Ratio of successful vaccination of persons tried for the first time and 
second time or over; — 

’05 ’07 MO Ml 

1st time 85.44 85.00 88. 00 69.65 

2nd or over .TUI 50.44 89.50 25.01) 

Kate c f Mortality 

In Japan the rate stands at about 20 persons per 1,000, against 14 in 
England and 18 in Germany. 

As to aggregate cases of illness in Japan Proper, nothing accurate can 
yet be known, hut based on the dictum of l)r. Pendenhoer of Germany 
that there are 54 patients to every ease of death, Japan must have 54,000,00*0 
patients every year, the nuinlur of mortality roughly reaching 1,000,000. 


Deaths Classified 

(Total No. and relative ratio per 1,000 deaths) 


Phthisis 

Other tuberculoses 

Meningitis 

Brain diseases 

Inflam’tion of lungs' and Broil 
cl litis 

Stomach diseases 

Diarrhoea and enteric fever .. 
Decrepitude 


jNo. of cases 
(Ratio 


’08 

’oy 

M0 

70,589 

82,028 

82,052 

75.79 

75.11 

70.90 

20,778 

10,054 

15,890 

20.02 

15.12 

14.80 

70,498 

75,055 

09,831 

07.91 

00.59 

05.02 

78,700 

05,798 

03,08)4 

71.00 

59.82 

58.09 

0f{, 200 

70,070 

09,888 

08.88 

04.25 

05.07 

64,702 

57,081 

51,914 

02.89 

51.89 

48 84 

68,258 

105,028 

104,080 

05.76 

94.20 

00.91 

59,197 

02,487 

58,117 

57.08 

50.80 

55.04 


Eight Epidemic Diseases and Mortality 




Enteric 

Dysen- 

Diph- 

Cholera 

l’e ;r, 

Others 



Fever 

tery 

theria 




1910 ...j 

f Cases 

85,270 

81,900 

19,088 

2,849 

49 

2,441 

1 Deaths 

7,571 

7,058 

5,005 

1,957 

41 

481 

1911 ...-J 

l Cases 

89,079 

27,404 

20,052 

9 

— 

8,000 

^Deaths 

0,818 

0,009 

5,213 

4 

— 

473 

1912 ...-] 

1 Cases 

81,528 

25,077 

19,251 

2,720 

— 

5,315 

[ Deaths 

0,289 

5,721 

4,701 

1,088 

— 

008 


Mortality 
per 100 
Cases 


TuiJEROLO.'IS 

The alarming spread of pulmonary tuherclosis has begun to draw the 
attention of both the Government and the public to the necessity of 
devising measures of fighting the evil. Even the Army and the Fleet are 
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not free from it, 4 patients appearing on the average among the solder* 
every year, and about 8 among the seamen. The case is far more serious 
among the elementary school teachers. According to the researches carried 
out by the Department of Education in the two prefectures of Okayama 
and Fukushima, it was discovered that about C> teachers are affected per 
100. Calculated on this basis among the total number of elementary school 
teachers reaching roughly 150,000 there must bo some 0,000 persons nlfcctni. 
The Government lias ordained that teachers affected with diseases that 
are judged prejudicial to the health of pupils shall be granted, when 
placed on temporary retired list, medical allowance ranging from V 50 
to 250, and from V 100 to 4(H) when they art* permanently placed on 
retired list. 

Law for Creating Sanatoria 

The Government enacted in April 1914 the law for the establishment 
of sanatorium^ for consumptives in cities that have a population of more 
than .'100,000, and for the benefit of those who have no means to receive 
treatment. The national treasury is to give a subsidy of 00 to 20 per 
cent, of the expenditures defrayed by the city lor the establishment oi 
sanatoriums. Public organisations for consumptives may he granted a 
subsidy by the national treasury, such organisations to receive consump- 
tives who have no means to receive treatment. 



CHAPTER XII 

SOCIAL POLITICS AND LABOR PROBLEMS 

INTRODUCTORY REMARKS 
By Prof. Kumazo Krnvada, Member of House of Peers 

The marked development, Japan has made recently in all spheres of 
economic activity and (specially in manufacturing industries after the 
war of 1904-5 poinds to us that the era of industrial revolution has come 
for this country. It opens out the vista of light and shade, for if, as 
industrial histories of Europe and America indicate, this revolution 
brings in its train period of national prosperity it will also force upon 
us a difficult and not congenial task of tackling various social problems, 
on the proper solution of which depends the future welfare of the 
country. Indeed these problems are already upon us, urgently demand- 
ing our attention. Signs are not wanting that conflicts between labor 
and capital are steadily acquiring intensity, though fortunately not in 
such a degree as is witnessed in the West. Peculiar circumstances in 
which Japan is placed account for it. In the first place industrial 
concentration is still in Japan a thing of future, principal industries 
being as yet conducted to a great extent on family plan. Secondly our 
factorh s consist in greater part of weaving shops in which female 
operatives unfit to take active part in labor movement are predominant. 
Then the Japanese? law dot's not yet recognize the right of laborers to get 
up strikes, they being practically denied the freedom of association. 

These circumstances to deter their movement, the laborers art? obliged 
to keep in peace, but all sensible observers must admit that with rent and 
other necessary factors of living steadily rising out of proportion to 
increase of their wages and with unrelaxed severity of employers in treat- 
ing the employed, thereby bringing about greater inequality in tho 
distribution of wealth, the voice of discontent against capitalists and 
employers is growing in volume and intensity. How to deal with this 
lurking sentiment of discontent is a question that demands most discreet 
treatment on the part of our statesmen and legislators, for if once they 
err at this critical moment in the industrial history of Japan, irreparable 
harm will be inflicted on the future welfare of the country. 

* On the other hand, whatever measures adopted so far in the direc- 
tion of social amelioration and reform are as limited in scope as they are 
tardy in effect. Government enacted- in 1911 the Factory Law which, 
however, still remains unenforced, is moreover palpably imperfect and 
primitive in provisions and scope compart'd with similar legislative 
measures in Western countries. The insurance system for laborers at 
Government factories and. others is proving highly beneficial, but the 
field covered is far from being comprehensive. A similar provision for 
general workpeople is now receiving the attention of Government, and it 
is to bo hoped that it will bo realized before many years pass. As 
laborers' beneficial organizations there is the cooperative society, from 
which farming population chiefly derives benefits, for similar societies for 
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mechanics somehow foil to thrive. As to the friendly societies their 
numbers nre still few and far between while trade unions, for reasons 
mentioned before, have little hope to grow and develop in a near future. 

As regards charity and benevolent institutions we have first of all 
the Saiseikai (which see) that owes its inception to the donation of 
the Meiji Tenno, orphanages, asylums, reformatories, labor exchanges, 
etc. They are doing fairly good work but must exert more in order to 
fulfil the mission assigned them, 

SOCIAL ORGANIZATIONS 
Trade-Union 

The first trade-union was organized in 1897, and comprised about 
2,000 workmen, chiefly consisting of iron-workers and mechanics of 
Tokyo, Yokohama and Yokosuka, and next year the mechanics and 
fire-men of the Nippon Rly. Co. formed one and went on a strike with 
the view of raising their wages. A typesetters’ union in Tokyo was also 
organized some years after. All these have disappeared in the course of 
a few years. 

In June 1914 an application forwarded to the Home Office by a 
number of men to form a labor union was rejected on the ground, as 
reported, that the promoters were nu n devoid of means, education and 
credit, and hence disqualified to form such organizations. It must he 
admitted that ever since the Kotoku affair described later on, all social 
projects have been a bugbear to the authorities who are too apt to 
treat them with indiscriminate severity. The term “ dangerous thoughts ” 
seems to sound terrible to the sensitive ears of the authorities. 

Social Politic Society 

Tho Society was organized in 1895 by a body of university professors 
of Tokyo and others interested in the work of social reform. The Society 
plays an active part in practical affairs, and is rendering to tho Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Commerce advisory help concerning factory 
legislation schemes. It is composed of about 150 members, most ly men of 
learning, high ofliciils in the Central Government service and leading 
business men. Profs. En Kanai and Kumazo Kuwada, of Imperial Tokyo 
University, are managers. 

Socialism: 

The first socialist association that was formed in 1889 was academic, 
and included both socialists and non-social ists. It was in the spring of 
1901 that the first active movement took place. The Social Democrat’s 
party was formed by Sen Katayama, Denjiro Kotoku, Naoyo Kinoshita, 
Isoh Abe and some others. A declaration was published, but on the very 
day of its organization the authorities ordered dissolution. 

Anti-War Agitation. — From principle of universal brotherhood, these 
socialists strongly denounced the 1904-5 War and even sent their resolu- 
tion to the International Congress of Socialists held at Amsterdam in Aug. 
1904, urging the necessity to bring it to a speedy close. The anti-war preach- 
ing which these socialists made through their weekly organ Heimin made 
them unpopular to the public and also to the Government who repeatedly 
suspended its publication, fined and imprisoned its editors, and finally 
confiscated the printing-press in Nov. 1905. A weekly started soon after 
failed to secure public support on account of its denunciation of the war, 
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and it went out of its own accord. The Socialists have ceased, outwardly^ 
to conduct any active agitation since then, except an abortive attempt of 
boycotting the electric trains in Tokyo when the Company raised fare in 
the spring of 19 'JO. 

Anarchic Designs and Wholesale Arrests. — Incident of graver de- 
scription was in store. In May 1910 the Metropolitan police arrested 
Kotoku and several others, including a woman, on the charge of some 
heinous attempt, sedition or treason. A similar arrest was afterward made 
at Osaka and elsewhere, the total arrest made numbering 26. The specially 
constituted court of the Court of Cassation gave its decision in Nov. of 
the year, declaring that the actions of the accused came under the lesne 
maj&tie clause of heinous nature. On 18th Jan. 1911, 24 were sentenced 
to capital punishment and two to lesser punishment. Of the 24, 12 had 
the sentence commuted to imprisonment for life, by the grace of the Em- 
peror. The remaining 12 were executed on 21th and 25th of the month. 

Socialists of the Day. — The Socialists are at present divided into two 
classes, one composed bv Christians who aim to diffuse their principle by 
means of education and the other by non- Christians who advocate more 
active method. 

Socialist Literature. — The Socialist literature published in Japan both 
original and translation, numbers about 50, some of which are novels. 
Since the Kotoku affair the authorities have become especially severe in 
dealing witli publications treating Socialist principle, and they have seized 
a number of books, some of which were published seven or eight years 
before. 


Co-operative Societies 

The co-operative societies in Japan were established under the Co-opera- 
tive Societies Law enacted in 1900, the object being to supply to middle 
class producers, agricultural, industrial, etc. capital at a low rate of interest 
and without mortgage. The rate is generally 10 to 15^, but when it is 
remembered that for a loan on credit the interest is as high as 20 or even 
more, the benefit which small producers derive from this system must be 
said very great. Co-operative societies arc juridical persons and arc classed 
as Credit Societies, Sales Societies, Purchase Societies and Productive 
Societies. These different- lines may be combined in one society, so that 
there arc altogether eleven other kinds consisting of two to four different 
lines. In order to make a society easily accessible to people, it is provided 
that one subscription should not exceed ¥50, while to prevent aggrandize- 
ment one member is not allowed to own more than ten such shares. Special 
privileges are afforded to co-operative societies by the Government, as 
exemption of taxes on income and business, reduction of registration taxes, 
while the Hypothec banks are permitted to advance funds without security 
to be redeemed by five year instalments. Though only a decade has 
elapsed since the advent of this system, the societies already number 10,455 
at the end of -1913. Of that number those that had over 100 societies 
were as follows; Credit 2,073; Side 220; Purchase 678; Sales and Purchase 
510; Produce & Sales 188; Purchase, Sales and Produce, 245; Credit and 
Purchase 1,995; Credit, Purchase and Sales 1948; Credit, Produce, Purchase 
and Sftles 620, Members numbered oyer 1,160,000, of whicji about 80^ were 
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fanners. The capital totalled ¥56 millions, reserves ¥1,100,000, loans 
¥11,870,000, savings ¥22,267,000, purchases ¥24,402,000 and ¥35,824,000. 


The IIotokukai 

The IIotokukai (Niriomiva Society) is a Japanese creation correspond- 
ing to the work of Raiffeisen (lS18-'88) and Selin lze-Delitsch (1808-’83), of 
Germany and aims to encourage thrift and diligence based on the example 
set by the peasant reformer “Sontoku” Ninomiya (1787-1856). The 
TIotoku-sha as communal co-operation was organized more than decades 
ago in Shizn oka-ken and other places, but is regarded by some being too 
much wedded to negative policy, and not un frequently working at variance 
to progressive measure which the new order of society demands. 


Lauoiikks ano Stkikes 

Formerly there prevailed in Japan a comfortable notion that how- 
ever things might fare in the Occident, th ; s country was free from 

labor unions, strikes, and other disturbing causes. From the year 11)07, 
however, things began to look a little ominous, for in that years 

strikes broke out even at places noted for liberal treatment of em- 
ployes, as the Nagasaki Dockyard. The movement was epidemic through- 
out the country. In several eases the outbreak was so serious as 

even required the help of troops for restoring order. In those conflicts 
between labor and capital, the latter came out victorious in almost all 
eases, and the, labor men, without any particular hacking both in fund 
and organization, had to submit to the dictate of their employers. In rare 
cases where the employes succeeded either wholly or in part in realizing 
their object and got the wages increased, thi« success w** mainly due to 
the. magnanimity of their masters. As yet there is iiuD hope of lab >r 
movement, as it is understood in the West, attaining am y particular devel- 
opment in this country. Re that as it may, the Department of Agriculture 
and Commerce thought it worth while to compile statistic?, albeit in a 
perfunctory and inaccurate manner. According to the inquiries made by 
it 3 27 cases involving 20,760 laborers appeared from 1807 to 1002; that 
57 eases representing 8,311 laborers were wholly or partially successful, 
that 40 cases for 5,146 people failed, and that the rest succeeded under 
certain conditions or were unknown as to result. The following figures 
are assumed to represent only about one luilf of the reality. 

Number of 


Year 


Number ol' 

h borers 



strikes 

involved 

1908 



21 

4,188 

1909 



18 

1,498 

1910 . 


9 

CO 

L"* 

1911 , 



17 

2,456 


Total 

68 

8,870 
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Question op Unemployed 

Almost all undertakings, whether Government or private* have been 
suffering for a year or two past from the edict of undue expansion of their 
business carried out at the time of elation after the late war. Vfhh 
supply far exceeding demand, factory managers have been obliged to matte 
shift as by restricting output and reducing wages orworse still by dismis* 
sing number of workhands aud officials on the staff. Thus on June 16th 
1914 the Tokyo Gas Works*cashiered 1429 men, over 27 % of the staff, 
and four days later at the Tokyo Muslin Co. over 1,000 operatives were 
dismissed and the remaining 2,475 were told that their wages would be 
cut down by 15 to 20^. The operatives struck and suec coded in exacting 
promise from the Directors that the pay would be restored to the old 
scale in two months. This period was hastened in exchange for the 
dissolution of the operatives’ association and at the same time twelve of 
those regarded as leaders of the outbreak were dismissed. The trouble at 
last settled down. 

The cashiering on July 15th at the Tokyo Military Arsenal of 2,200 
workpeople out of the total siaff of 24,000 is an affair unparalleled in .the 
history of labor problems in Japan as to the number of i»eople involved. 
The Arsenal has kindly interceded for the eliminated people to procure 
for them employment at various private factories, and they were allowed 
grant out of the Relief Society s fund a sum ranging from ¥15 to 120, 
according to the length of the service. The trouble of unemployed has 
also affected official circles in the Government service. In 1913, as a result 
of administrative adjustment 5,300 were cashiered and even this pruning 
invaded the sacred circles of the Imperial Household, for on July 20th, 
*14, owing to the change in its official organization, 173 officials were 
eliminated. 

The question of unemployed threatens to grow serious in Japan, as 
in other countries. 


Insurance of Workmen 

In almost all Government or private establishments of a large scope 
the insurance system is in force for mutual relief of members or their 
families. The following shows the mutual lelief arrangement which is in 
force in some Government establishments ; — 


Data at end of March 1913 


No. of Societies 

Members 


Receipts { Mcmbers ’ subscription 

tGov. aid, etc 

Disbursements 

No. of persons helped 


5 

... 209,942 

...¥1,070,255 
...¥ 911,739 
...¥ 808,794 
65,033 
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Postal 


1 

Members 

Printing 

... 3,147 

Monopoly 

28,167 

GoV. 

R’ly. 

99,923 

Naval 

yard 

45,265 

Savings 

etc, 

33,441 

Members i 

Deceased 

— 

5,696 

10 

— 

9.992 


Death 

33 

99 

624 

— 

153 


/For wounded... 

... 758 

2,170 

146,584 

40,445 

4,077 

Payment I 
made * 

For deceased ... 

741 

21,096 

139,697 

19,980 

101,087 

Medical expenses 

... 1,090 

1,130 

96,008 

13,390 

7,676 

Repayment ... 

— 

— 

107,203 

— 

— 

■ 

k Sundries 

... 1,172 

2,363 

48,543 

5,703 

24,657 


Gov. Railway. — The system exists in the form of the Mutual Relief 
Society started in May, 1907, and all the servants on duty at the Government 
Railways and under obligation to become members of the Society. These 
members are bound to pay every month to the fund of the salaries or 
wages they draw. The State grants every year to the fund an aid 
amounting to of the aggregate salaries and wages of the members. 
These two items constitute the stock fund of the Society and from it relief 
is granted, according to finely graded schedule, to the members of the 
Society or, after their death, to their families. 

a. In case of injury sustained while in discharge of duty. 

1. ' The grant varies in amount from six months to 2| year’s salaries 

when the injury ends in death or is incurable. 

2. Cost of medical treatment. 

b. In case of death not directly originating from the discharge of 
duty. The grant varies according to age, salary and length of 
service at the Government Railways of the deceased. For one of 
20 years old drawing ¥10 a month at the time of demise, the 
minimum rate is ¥192. 

c. In case the age of 55 is reached while in the service. In this 
case, the rate varies according to the age when the recipient was 
enroled on the list of the Society, and the salary drawn at the 
time the grant is made. Thus for one entered the Railway service 
at 20 and is drawing the salary of ¥30, the grant amounts to 
¥900, approxiametly. 


Wages and Efficiency of Labor 

The efficiency of labor has shown a marked increase in regard to 
spinning industry. As shown in the following figures the index number 
of output, despite the yarns span are growing finer with the development 
of the industry, is increasing at a much larger rate than that of either 
operatives or spindles. This must be accounted for by general improve- 
ment of the technical side of the industry, especially as regards manage^ 
raent and individual efficiency. These index numbers are: — 
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Index mini Per 

Index number 

Index number 


of mechanic 

of output 

of spindles iu 
operations 

1887 

100 

100 

100 

1807 

1,030 

2,400 

1,094 

1902 

3.085 

3,320 

1.852 

1907 

2,913 

4,060 

2,136 

1910 

3,957 

4,840 

2,700 


Efficiency in Spinning,— Though cheap labor does not necessarily 
implies high efficiency of labor and cheap cost of production, the greater 
elliciency of Japan labor, at least in spinning industry, is indisputable. 
The following data, based on those of 11MJ8 which do not practically differ 
from those of the present day, will demonstrate this point: — 


Per 1000 spindles 

tJ.S.A. managed by 1 operative 
England „ „ ECO „ 

Japan ,, ,, o.OO ,, 


Wages 

¥3.63 

2.78 

EG7 


Supposing the same kind of cotton is used, the output per capita is 
cheapest in Japan, followed by England and the U.S.A, Eased on the 
same data wages for producing 10 ktcan (1 kwan~ 8.28 lb) compares thus:— 


No. 10 count No. 32 count 

U.S.A 52.6 sen 141.2 sen 

England 36.6 86.0 

Japan 17.6 44.8 


Weekly Wages and Daily Expense 

The following figures showing the living expenses of Japanese do not 
claim accuracy, as they are based on the first attempt as to inquiries made 
by the Department of Agriculture and Commerce, some of which having been 
exacted from unwilling employers under promise of secrecy. However, as 
they are comparatively the most reliable returns available at present may 
be worth quoting for reference. In the case of Japan the figures are 
based on the data derived from a little over 680 men. Then as regards 
ages two children from five to ten are counted as one adult, while those 
under five are calculated at the rate of three to one. The daily balance 
on the credit side for Japanese artisans are chiefly based on the deposit 
Which they made with their respective employers. The data for foreign 
laborers are those quoted from the report of the British Board of Trade. 


Wages Per Week in Yen 
(Maximum + Minimum t) 


England 

Bricklayer 

f+18.24 

Carpenter 

(+18.08 

Painter 
(+15.82 j 

Smith < 
15.58 

Compositor 

(+13.62 

1+16.06 

1903 * 

’** \;t 19.70 

1+19.14 

1+18.24 1 

tm.52 

(Germany 

13.10 

13.10 

11.68 ' 

f +12.86 

(+12.04 

1908 

* M 15.20 

15.20 

14.44 * 

1+16.06 

1+12.02 
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France 

1907 



tt 10.50 
■* “* Vt U.04 

ft 11. 68 
14.72 

f 1 10.42 
1112.86 

f 112.24 
1115.46 

014.04 

Belgium 

1908 



rtio.io 

'(111.68 

ft 9.82 
tl.12.28 

ft 9.12 
1110.50 

ft 9.78 

1 1:11.92 

ft 9.36 
1111.12 

U. S. A. 
1909 

iA 

f 1-33.54 
Vi- 60. 84 

ft33.46 

1143.80 

ft3L64 
U41. 30 

(132.94 

1141.52 

f 133.46 
1139.14 

J a pan 

KillO 



7.07 

5.60 

3.26 

4.G9 

3.57 


Living Expense in 1903 per Day per Artisan (in sen) 


Monthly comings 
of a principal 

Rent 

Rice 

Other 

Fuel 

Bathing 

and hair Sundries 

Total 

wago-iariKr 

¥10 — Y15,„ . 

.. 3.89 

6.64 

Food 

5.14 

2.28 

dressing 

1.21 

3.48 

22.64 

Y15-Y20... . 

.. 4.36 

6.56 

6.03 

2.12 

1.28 

4.03 

24.39 

¥20— Y25... . 

.. 4.07 

7.23 

5.82 

2.33 

1.59 

4.78 

25.82 

over Y25... . 

.. 5.12 

6.52 

6.05 

2.11 

1.32 

4.30 

25.42 


Earnings and Disbursements ier Year per Artisan (in yen ) 

England U.S.A. (ii'rnuuiv Franco Japan 

Earning 1,1*21.7/0 1,100.780 009 840 033.340 252.000 

Disbursement ... 865.000 1,070.020 506.520 586.340 244.800 

Balance 256.770 339.760 69.310 247.000 7.200 

Condition of Workers at Factories 
Percentage of Female Labor 

Female labor constitutes a main part in the factory economy of Japan. 
In 10,502 factories employing not less than ten operatives each male labor 
amounts to 37 % and female labor 73y£. Of the total number of child 
workers under 14 years of age 23 % are boys and 77 are girls. The result 
of inquiries at the end of Sept. 1909 into the condition of factory labor 
at 25 prefectures, is embodied in the following table 


Age 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Rate per 
1,000 

Under 10 

105 

479 

584 

2 

}) ] 2 

643 

3,876 

4,519 

12 

” 14 Ill 

3,099 

24,762 

27,861 

76 

„ 16 

6,001 

49,890 

55,891 

150 

„ 20 

... 13,717 

93,975 

116,547 

107,692 

175,480 

289 

20 or over 

58,933 

472 

Total 

82 498 

289,529 

372,027 

1,000 


Child Optatives 

The largest percentage of child operatives under 16 is employed in 
the following factories:— 



Under 10 

10-12 

12-14 

14-10 

Total 


% 

% 


0/ o 

% 

A latch 

1.4 

5.1 

12.4 

14.9 

33.8 

(Jla*s 

8 

6.0 

13.8 

17.8 

38.4 

Filature 

8 

5*6 

7.6 

17.0 

31.0 
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Spinning <•« 5 1.2 7.1 14.4 23.2 

Weaving 0 l.G 8.5 10.2 20.3 

Printing 0 1.4 5.2 13.5 20.3 

Female OrEitATm.s 

An M.D., who lias specially studied female factory labor from medical 
and hygienic point, gives this gloomy picture of the conditions of the 
female operatives:— 

“ Female workers in Japanese factories number 500,000, of whom 

300.000 are under 20 years of age. Out of this army of women operatives 

400.000 are engaged in the spinning, weaving and dyeing industries. 
Seventy per cent, of these women live in the factory (planers, which means 
a sort of confinement. Work in the raw silk factories lasts 13 to 14 hours 
a day on an average, and that in the weaving mills 14 to 10 hours. The 
remaining hours are devoted to sleeping, bathing, toilet, etc. It is not 
surprising that the health of these young women is seriously injured by 
sucli conditions. With regard to the spinning mills, female workers are put 
to night work every seven or eight days. Night work affects the work< rs’ 
health so severely that at the end of a wei k they lose considerable weight. 
This loss may be partly recovered during the succeeding week on the day 
shift, but the night work, though intermittent ultimately wrecks the health 
of the workers. None can stand the strain for more than a year, when 
death, sickness, or desertion is the inevitable outcome. The const cjuuico 
is that eighty per cent, of the female workers leave the factories every 
year through various causes, but this loss is immediately replenished by 
new hands. 

“The food provided by the factory boarding-houses may be tolerable 
to the class from which the women are recruited, but as to the other 
accommodation it is simply sickening. The women on the night and day 
shifts are obliged to share one bed, which is neither aired nor dusted, and 
never exposed to the sun, since as soon as one leaves it, another takes her 
place. Consequently consumption spreads among the operatives like an 
epidemic. 

“The number of women who are recruited as factory workers reaches 

200.000 every year, but of these 120,00'J do not return to the parental 
roof. Either they became birds of passage and move from one factory to 
another, or go as maids in dubious tea-houses or as illicit prostitutes. 
Among the 80,000 women who return to their homes, something like 

13.000 are found to be sick, about 25 per cent^pf them having contracted 

consumption. The death-rate from consumption of female factory operatives 
is, as reported to the police, 8 per 1,000; but the death-rate from the same 
disease after their return home is 30 per 1,000.’ ( The Japan Chronicle , Mar. 

1914). 

Working Hours and Days 

The data for the private factories in 25 ^prefectures in Sept. 1909 are 

shown below;— 
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Working 

Kind hours 

^ — -* — -• 

Ordinary Ms’m. M'i'in. 

Filature. 13.00 15.00 II. 30 
Spinning. 12.00 13.00 11.(0 
Weaving. 12.30 15.00 11.30 

Match . 10.00 12.00 7.00 

Printing. 10.00 1.2.30 0.00 

Paper . 11. CO 12.'30 10.30 



Ilest 

hours 



Monthly 

holidays* 


Year!; 

workin 

daya 

in. 

O’ry. 

Mx’m. 

Mi’ m. 

O’ry. Mx'm. Mi’ 

1.00 

1.30 

1.00 

3 

5 

2 

257 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

4 

5 

3 

320 

1.30 

2.30 

1.00 

3 

5 

2 

308 

1.00 

2.00 

0.30 

3 

y 

O 

2 

317 

1.00 

2.00 

0 30 

2 

4 

2 

311 

1.00 

1.30 

1.00 

3 

4 

2 

312 


The working hours do not include time of rest which, however, 
includes meal time, while the distinction of “Ordinary, Maximum and 
Minimum” in regard to working hours, days etc. are the average of the 
similar distinction made in all the factories represented. 


Filature s and Cotton Milk 

In filatures only Xy% makes some allowance fur child laborers, but 
very rarely they give it to female workers as distinguished from the male. 
This remark applies generally to all other kinds of factories. In cotton 
mills where machines are run both day and night, it is nut uncommon, 
when business is brisk, to put operatives to IS hours’ work, and in such 
cases monthly holidays are given only fortnightly or are entirely withheld. 
The filatures in Nagano-ken, the leading silk centre in Japan, generally 
put their operatives to 14 or 16 hours’ work, and in only a small portion 
the hours are 13. The grant of holidays is often made nominal, as also 
rest and meal hours, at the height of ihe season. At weaving factories 
working hours seldom fall below 12, but generally range between 13 and 
16. The case is slightly better at power loom factories. 

Treatment of Operatives at Government Works 

The treatment is much better at Government factories. In 82 Govern- 
ment works employing roughly 134,005 operatives at the end of 1912, 
female operative occupied abqjit 20^. At the tobacco factories which 
employ relatively the largest number of child workers, the rate they bear 
to the total number was as follows at the end of 1912. 


Male Female 

Over 14 years of age 103,549 27,543 

Under 14 years of age 786 2,127 

Total 104,335 29,670 


At Government works working hours are 10 on an average, and 
seldom exceed 12. Rest interval is 45 minutes to 1 hour and monthly 
holidays are 4 or 5, seldom falling below 2, as below. 



Work 

hours 


Rest 

hours 


Monthly 

holidays 

Yearly 

work 

O’ry. 

Mix’ra. 

Mix’ m. O’ry. 

Mx’m. 

Mi’ni. 

f ' a 

O ry. ftPjc in. Mi’ in. 

M. 9.45 

10.00 

9.00 1.00 

1.00 

.45 

5 7 

4 f 96 

F. 9.45 

10.00 

9.00 1/0 

1.10 

.45 

5 7 

4 296 

Ch. 9.00 

— 

— 1.00 

— 

— 

5 — 

— 296 


Army cloth... 
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, 1 

[M. 12.00 

— 



1.00 





4 

9 

2 

323 

Woolen -1 

IV. 12.00 

— 

— 

1.00 

— 

— 

4 

9 

2 

323 


[Cli. 12.00 

— 

— 

1.00 

— 

— 

1 

9 

2 

323 


M. 10 00 

— 

_ 

1.00 



— 

5 

5 

4 

300 

Tobacco « 

R 10.00 

— 

— 

1.00 

— 

— 

6 

5 

4 

300 


'Oh. 10.00 

— 

— 

1.00 

— 

— 

5 

5 

4 

300 

i 

(M* 9.30 

12.00 



0.45 

1 00 

— 

4 

— 

— 
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tape*- - 

. 

R 9.30 
Ch. — 

— 

— 

0.45 

— - 

— 

4 

— 

— 

317 


M. 9.30 

12.00 

- 

0.45 

1.00 

- 

5 





305 

Printing • 

F* 9.30 

12.00 

— 

0.45 

1.00 

— 

5 

— 

— 

305 


Ch. — 

— 

— 


-* 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


WAGES OF LABORERS 
Average Daily Wages (yen) 






’06 

’10 

’ll 

’12 

Weaver jg*,,.;;; ;;; ;;; 


... 


.42 

.21 

.49 

.27 

.43 

.25 

.43 

.27 

Tailor (For Japanese dress) 




.50 

.57 

.58 

.00 

Tailor (for European dress) 




.08 

.81 

.85 

.89 

Shoe-maker 




.58 

.07 

.65 

.69 

Confectioner 




.33 

.43 

.45 

.44 

Tobacco-cutter 




.54 

.61 

.62 

.64 

Hake- brewer, monthly 




11.83 

16.19 

17.01 

16.26 

(Carpenter 




.05 

.80 

.83 

.87 

Plasterer 




.05 

.83 

.86 

.89 

Stone cutter 




.73 

.93 

.94 

1.00 

Sawyer 




.04 

.80 

.78 

.85 

Tile-roofer 




.73 

.95 

1.00 

1.03 

Brick-layer 




.82 

1.04 

1.06 

1.06 

Ship build' !* 




.70 

.83 

.86 

.91 

Cabinet-maker 




.59 

.76 

.79 

.83 

Cart-maker 




.52 

.67 

.69 

.73 

Harness-maker 




.03 

.70 

.70 

.70 

Lacqnerer 




.55 

.G3 

.68 

.70 

Jeweller 




.53 

.63 

.66 

.67 

Blacksmith 




.57 

.69 

.70 

.71 

Potter 




.54 

.62 

.63 

.63 

Silk-spinner, female 




.23 

‘ .31 

.30 

.31 

Gardener 




.59 

.77 

.83 

.85 

Fishermen 




.40 

.54 

.59 

.62 

Farm laborer 

... 



.34 

.39 

.42 

.44 

Farm laborer, a year, male 




37.33 

44.91 

49.81 

53.84 

Paper-maker* 

Printer 




.35 

.41 

.44 

.46 


. . . 


.39 

.50 

.50 

.52 

Day-laborer 




.42 

.53 

.56 

.58 

Male-servant, monthly 

. . . 



3.30 

4.56 

4.65 

4.73 

Maid-servant „ 

... 

... 


2.02 

2.96 

3.12 

3.06 



Operatives Classified according to Employment, giving only Those 
Employing not less than 10, COO Oferativis 
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Total (including others) ... ... 317,388 476,497 793, S85 
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PLUTOCRACY IN JAPAN 

According to the Osaka A so hi, at the end of 1912 Japan had 408 
millionaire familes, divided as follows as to locality 


Tokyo 

... 171 

Osaka 

90 

liyogo prefecture ... 

19 

Kyoto 

17 

Kanagawa prefecture 

19 

Aichi 

17 

Shiga 

17 

Fukuoka 

14 

Niigata 

16 

Others 

28 


Divided according to profession, the relative numbers are 
Peers and high officials of the Government 59 

Priests 3 

Land-owners and farmers 55 

Journalists . ... 10 

Company directors 36 

Physician 1 

Mine-owners 15 

- * Merchants and manufacturers 221 

Others 14 

22 out of the 408 are each credited with property amounting to over 10 
millions, and of the number 8 are Peers, and 14 are bankers, business- 
men, etc. With the exception of four, the remaining 20 are residing in 
Tokyo. 4 

What is noteworthy about these millionaires is that, with the excep- 
tion of only five or six families who were formerly daimyos, all the 
others have amassed their fortune during these forty years or so. Formosa 
has seven wealthy families, among whom Li Pongen is reputed to be worth 
as much as 300 millions, though this is probably an exaggeration. In 
Korea there are eight and among the Japanese in America four. 


CAUSES OF POVERTY 

The ToJPyo Municipal Poor Asylum has carried out interesting inquiries 
as to the causes of poverty in the capital. The investigations cover the 
period between April 1902 and March 1909, during which time 3,224 men 
in the asylum, all over 41 years of age, were cxaipined. The result was 
as follows : — 



SOCIAL POLITICS AND LABOll PROBLEMS 


Cause of Poverty Number 

Intemperance .♦ . ... 324 

Gambling 117 

Imprudent sexual relations ... 201 
Despair from various motives. 179 

Indolence 125 

Prodigality 277 

Lack of self-confidence 109 

Tired of occupation 237 

Boastfulness 198 

Habitual criminality 40 


319 

Cnuso of Poverty Number 

Confirmed wanderers 392 

Speculation 79 

Chronic illness or hereditary 

weakness 461 

Maimed or physically defective 73 

Natural misfortune 121 

Failure in business ,106 

Lack of demand in the trade 

learnt 179 

Total 3,224 


LEGAL STATUS OF WOMEN 

By Prof. Dr. T. Okamura, imp. University of Kyoto 

As a fundamental principle men and women are treated equally in 
the Civil Code of Japan. Persons of both sexes below 20 years are con- 
sidered minors and protected by law. Single women, after they have 
become of full age, that U, aficr the completion of their 20th year, enjoy 
as much freedom as men do in doing juristic acts, no discrimination being 
made for the difference in sex. It is in connection with marriage that 
women’s status comes to show a wide disparity as compared with that of 
men. These points of difference are enumerated in the following:— 

1. The legal restriction of age in marriage is different between 
men and women. According to the Civil Code of Japan, men must 
be above 17 years and women, 15 years. 

2. There can bo no existence of marriage without the voluntary 
agreement of the man and the woman when a nmrriago is to be con- 
tracted. If they have parents living, they must obtain their consent, 
unless the man has completed his 30th year and the woman her 25th, 
In the case of minors, who have no parents alive, they must obtain 
the consent of their guardians and the family councils. 

3. A woman becomes incompetent upon contracting a marriage; 
that is, it becomes necessary for her to obtain the permission of her 
husband in the conduct of important legal acts, as lending or borrow- 
ing of money, transfer of her own real i state or some valuable pieces 
of movable property, bringing of an action in a court of law, accepting 
or refusing a succession, etc. 

4. A married couple are under legal obligation to cohabitation 
but the right of selecting the place of residence is invested in the 
husband. 

5. A wife is supported a5 a matter of course by her husband in 
this country. There are no detailed provisions for regulating the 
property relations of man and wife, as there are but few cases of 
women’s marrying with large dowries. 
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6. There are two classes of divorces; divorce by consent and 
divorce by judicial action. In the case of a divorce by consent, there 
is no partiality, as mutual consent is required to make a divorce 
effective. In the case of a divorce by judicial action, however, the 
wife is very partially dealt with, for, while the committing of 
adultery on the part of the wife is in itself a suftcicnt ground for 
bringing an action for divorce, in the case of the husband it is 
necessary that the husband guilty of adultery has been prosecuted by 
law upon the accusation of the husband of the woman who is party 
to the crime. The wife, therefore, cannot bring an action for divorce 
against her husband even when he keeps a concubine, resorts to houses 
of ill-fame, or comes into illicit relations with unmarried women or 
widows. 

w 

7. A wife cannot succeed to the house in precedence to a child, 
if she has one; in case she is without a child, she is to be chosen an 
heir to the house by the father or mother of her husband or by the 
council. A wife may, however, become an heir to bequeathed property. 

8. In the case of succession to a house, a male has precedence 
over a female when there arc two or more children in the house. A 
girl must give place to a hoy even if she is his senior. A girl, even 
if she is a legitimate child, must give place to a boy who is a uhoshi , 
or a natural child recognized by the father. In the ease of succes- 
sion to taqueathed property, the dilllrence of sex is not taken into 
consideration, a slmhi and a natural c hild being entitled to half the 
share falling to a legitimate child. 
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PRESS AND PUBLICATION 

INTRODUCTORY REMARKS 
By Mr, Motosada Zurnoto 


Press 

Journalism in Japan in its modern sense is little over fifty y< ars old. 
But it had existed in a crude and incipient form for nearly three cen- 
turies, As soon as the country began to settle down in peace and quiet 
under the stern but benevolent administration of the Tokugawa Sho- 
gunate, there appeared in Yedo (present Tokyo) occasional news-letters 
containing latest scandals in town and the happenings at the Shogun's 
court. These sheets were popularly called Yominri, meaning “ sold by 
hawking about,” and wpro printed from wooden blocks. It was in 
memory of these historical sheets that the present Yominri Sliimbun was 
named. 

The first periodical publication which went under the name of a 
newspaper was the Batavia Sliimbun printed in Yedo toward the close of 
the fiftieth of last century. Its contents were mostly translations from 
Dutch papers published in Batavia. It was followed by Shimbunshi at 
Yokohama and the Sr.iyo Zasslii , Chugai Shimbun and Koko Shimbun in 
Tokyo. None of these, however, were printed more than once a week. 

The first Japanese daily newspaper made its appearance at Yoko^ 
ham a in 1871. It was called the Yokohama MaiUuM Sh mbun, since 
transferred to Tokyo, where it is still in existence. It was followed in 
quick succession by the Nichi Nichi in ’72, Ilochi in ’73, Yomiuri in ’74, and 
so on. The spread of education and the steady growth of wealth, com- 
bined with epoch-making events like the wars with China and Russia, 
and the inauguration of a representative system of government, have led 
in recent years to a remarkable development of the Press both in its 
influence and its circulation. There are now some that claim a daily 
circulation of over a quarter of a million copies. 

Deposit of Security. — Two things that stand out conspicuous about 
the Japancs • press are the necessity of depositing with the authorities by 
any daily or by a periodical discussing current politics, a security rang- 
ing from 2,000 to 175 yen, according to the place or, in the case of a 
periodical, to the frequency of publication. This arrangement may be 
regarded as a. sort of prop rty qualification for eligible publishers, in that 
the Government possesses the prescription right over the deposit whenever 
it has, by decision of a court of law, to exact fine or any other pecuniary 
obligation from them. 
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Dummy Editors. -Almost all our vernacular papers use dummy 
editors or publishers, this peculiar devico being a relic of bygone days 
when the censors wtre authorized to fine or even imprison at their own 
discretion editors or publishers for an ariele judged prejudicial to the 
public order or social decency. 

Press Law. —With the advent of Parliamentary regime the press 
regulations were radically amended conformably with the increasingly 
liberal spirit of the times, and at present no editor or publisher can he 
fined or otherwise punished except by a decision of the court of law. As 
amended in 1909 those who are amenablo to law are : — 

(1) One who actually edits the paper, as well as the nominal editor; 
(2) One who signs published matter ; (3) In regard to a correction or con- 

tradiction of matter published, one who demands the insertion of the cor- 
rection or contradiction. 

The 13th article of the Press Law provides for the protection of the 
interests of private individuals, especially as regards libels. It entitles 
the party concerned to oblige the newspaper to insert a contradiction in 
one of the three follo wing issues and using the same type as that in which 
the original paragraph appeared, and in columns equally conspicuous as 
those in which the offensive matter was printed. The contradiction 
must be accompanied by the name and address of the sender and must 
not exceed the length of the original statement, any excess to be paid for 
at the journal’s usual advertising rates. Failure to comply with this 
requirement involves a penalty of from yen 50 to 1,000. 

Tho newspapers are not allowed to publish details of the preliminary 
examination of a criminal case before the case comes up for public trial ; 
nor to publish matters relating to criminal cases under preliminary 
examination when their publication has been prohibited by procurators, 
nor the proceeding of law cases which are being heard in camera. 

When a newspaper violates the provisions of the Press Law relating 
to military or diplomatic censorship in time of emergency, it shall bo 
liable to suppression by decision of a court of law. 

Prices.— The prices of dailies range between 2.5 sen and 1 sen per 
Copy, there being only ono paper charging the former rate. Another 
thing peculiar to the Japanese journalism is that nearly all the papers 
are issued in the morning, only a few papers issuing evening editions. 
Advertisement charges are ¥1.00 to 35 sen per lino of 22 to 16 characters. 

As yet magazine journalism is comparatively backward in develop- 
ment compared with the dailies, and though the number of magazines 
published are almost as many as the dailies, perhaps even greater, only 
a very small portion enjoy decent profit. 

Press Statistics 

The following returns compiled by the Police Bureau give the number 
bf dailies and periodicals existing at the end of the respective years 

Willi d eposit 

Newspapers Periodicals Newspapers Periodicals Total 

667 1,044 261 775 2 , 647 * 

. 607 1,029 254 829 2,719 


191 $,., 

191 *.. 
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In 1914 The Nirolttt Shimpo was suppressed for publishing matter of 
diplomatic secret and the Japan Herald for supporting the German cause. 

Leading Dailies in Tokyo And Osaka 

Chugai Shogyo Shimpo (est. Dec. 76) -economic and Commercial papot* 
Man. — H. Nozaki. Office.— Kitajimacho, Niliombashi, Tokyo. 

Chu-o Shimbun (est. ’90) — organ of the Sciyu-kai, issues an evening 
edition. Ed.— T. Harada and G. Kikuchi. Office.— Yamashita-cho, 
Kyobashi, Tokyo. 

Hochi Shimbun (est. June, 72) — friendly to the Okuma Ministry. Issues 
an evening edition. Pres.— J. Miki. Ed.— M. Murakami. Office.— 
Yuraku-cho, Kojiinachi-ku, Tokyo. 

Jiji Shimpo (est. March, ’821— started by the late Yukichi Eukuzawa ; in- 
dependent. Prop. — S. Eukuzawa. Ed.— Iv. Ishikawa. Office.— Mina- 
111 inabe-cho, Ginza, Tokyo. 

Kokumin Shimbun (est. Feb., '09) — organ of bureaucratic clique. Prop, 
and Ed. I. Tokutomi. Office.— II iyoshi-cho, Kyobashi, Tokyo. 

Maiyu Shimbun (< st. March, '98)— Evening pap* r, friendly to the Seiyukai . 

Prop, and Ed.— M. Kimura. Office. — Ivakigaraeho, Nihombashi, Tokyo. 
Miyako Shimbun (est. Sept., ’85) — social paper popular among gfay circles, 
etc. Prop.— Baron M. Kusmnoto. Ed.— S. Otani. Office. — Uohisai- 
wai-cho, Kojimachi, Tokyo. 

Nippon (est. Feb., ’89) -friendly to the Chmei~kai. Prop.— K. Ito. Ed.— 
K. Hayashi. Office.— Sanjikkembori, Kyobashi, Tokyo. 

O-^aka Asahi Shimbun (est. ’83) —independent. Prop.— R. Murayama. Ed. 
~ R. Uyeno. Office. — Nakanoshima, Osaka. 

Osaka Jiji Shimpo (est. ’95)- independent. Osaka edition of the Jiji 
(Tokyo). Ed.— K. Talcami. Office. — Koraibashi, Osaka. 

Osaka Mainichi Shimbun (est. ’83)— independent. Prop.— H. Motoyama. 
Ed. — M. Watanabe. Office. — Okawa-maehi, Osaka. 

Osaka Nichinichi Shimbun (est. April, ’ll)— issues an evening edition. 

Prop. — M. Ycshihiro. Ed.— N. Seki. Office.— Kitahama, Osaka. 
Osaka Nippo (est. Nov., ’04) - independent. Prop.— M. Yoshihiro. Ed.— 
K. Shirakawa. Office. — Dojima Ilamadori, Osaka. 

0;aka Shimpo (est. ’00) — independent. Prop, and Ed.— K. Kato, M.P., 
ex-Belgian Minister. Office.— Kyuhojimachi, Osaka. 

Sekai Shimbun (est. T4. The resurrection of the Niroku Shimpo that was 
suppressed same year).— Doshi-'kai Party. Prop.— K. Akita. Ed.— T. 
Nakamura. Office. — Kanda, Tokyo. 

Tokyo Asahi Shimbun (est. ’89)— independent. Prop. - R. Murayama. 

Ed.— M. Nakano. Office. — Takiyamacho, Tokyo. 

Tokyo Mai-nichi Shimbun (est. Sept., 1870 as “Yokohama Mainichi 
Shimbun ”) — friendly to the Sciyu-kau Prop, and Ed, S. Yamamoto. 
Office. — Marunouchi, Tokyo. 

Tokyo Nichi Nichi Shimbun (est. Feb., 72)— purchased in 1910 by the 
prop, of the Osaka Mainichi. Pres.— H. Motoyama. Ed.— K. T»u* 
shima. Offioe.— Marunouchi, Tokyo. 
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Yamato Shimbun (est. 72) -bureaucratic organ. Prop.— G. Matsushita. 
Office. — Sanjikken-bori, Tokyo. 

Yomiuri Shimbun (est. June, 74) Prop.-— E. Motono. Ed. — K. Sasakawa. 
Office. -Ginza, Tokyo* 

Yorozu Choho (est. Nov., ’92) - independent. Prop, and Ed. -S. Kuroiwa. 
•"* ! Office*— Yumi-cho, Kyobashi, Tokyo, 

Leading English Papers 

the publication of English papers by foreigners, mostly British, is a 
feature of journalism in Japan. What is particularly noteworthy about 
them is that several of them date much earlier in creation than most of 
the vernacular papers. The circulation being necessarily limited, sub- 
scription rate is comparatively high. 

Japan Advertiser (est. ’05).— Ed*— H. Byas. Prop, and Pub.— B. W. Eleisher. 
Office.— Yamashita-cho, Tokyo. 

Japan Chronicle (est. ’68) (formerly Kobe Chronicle). — Prop, and Ed. -R. 

: Young. Pub.-Ozaki. Office. — Naniwa-machi, Kobo. 

Japan Gazette (est. ’67).— Ed.— L. D. K. Adams. Office.— YamaBhita-cho, 
Yokohama. 

Japan Times (est. ’97). —Prop. —International News Agency, Mng.— J. C. 

Kennedy. Ed.— Takahashi. Office.— Uchisaiwai-cho, Tokyo, 

Japan Mall (est. ’65).— Prop, and Ed.— J. C. Kennedy. Office.— IJchisaiwai- 
cho, Tokyo. 

Kobe Herald (est. 76).— Prop, and Ed.— A. Curtis. Office.-Kio-machi, 
Kobe. 

Nagasaki Press (est. ’88).— Ed. and Mng. -E. R. S. Pardon. Office.— 20 
Oura, Nagasaki. 

Seoul Press (est, ’10).— Prop, and Ed, — I. Yamagata. Office.— Yamato- 
cho, Seoul. 

Leading Periodicals Published in Tokyo 


Price 


Title 

Subject 

Issued 

per copy Publishers 

Boken-sekai 

Reading for boys 

monthly 

15 sen Hakubun-kwan 

Bunsho-sekai 

Literature 


20 

a 

a 

Chugaku-sekai 

For students 


20 

a 

n 

Hanseisha 

Chuo-koron 

General 

H 

15 

„ 

Bigo Seinen ? 

Study of English 

fort’ly 

10 


Eigoseinen 

Engei-gaho 

Theatrical 

monthly 

30 

a 

Engeigaho-sha 

Ear East, the 

General 

weakly 

20 

n 

Far East Office 

Eujin-gaho 

For ladies 

monthly 

25 

i> 

Tokyo-sha 

Fujin-kai 

f, 

a 

15 

M 

Shimei-sha 

Eujin-no-kagami 

,> 

n 

15 

a 

Dobun-kwan 

Eujin-no-tomo 

>» 

» 

15 

it 

Fujin.no-tomosha 

Fujin-sekai 

» 

n 

25 

>t 

Tpkyo-sha 

Eujo-kai 

it 

a 

15 


Dobun-kwan 

Euzoku-gaho 

Graphic Social, lifted „ 

15 

n 

Toyodo 

Gaiko-jino 

Diplomacy 

fort’ly 

20 

a 

Gaikojiho-sha 

Gakusei 

For students 

•fnonthly 

16 

a 

Fuzanmbo 

Gakusei Times 

. Study of English 

fort’ly 

10 

n 

Gakueei Tithes 

Japan Magazine 

Things Japanese 

r 

| 

4T 

50 

- n 

M. Office' ‘Li ‘ , 
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Jitsugyo-kai 
Jitsugyo-no-Nippon 
J itsugyo-no-sckai 
Jogaku-sckai 
Kokkwa 

Kokusailio-G ai ko-Zassh i 

Kwagaku-sekai 

Kyoiku-jiron 

Mita Bungaku 

Niko-Niko 

Nippon Bijutsu 

Nippon Keizai Shinshi 

N ipp on-oy obi-N ippon j in 

Nippon Shonen 

Nogyo-sekai 

Oriental Economist 

Rigaku-kai 

Seiko 

Shasbin Times 
Shin-Fujin 
Shin -Nippon 
Shin-Shoset&u 
Shojo 

Shojo-no-tomo 
Shonen 

Shonen-no-tomo 
Shonen-sekai 
Sunday 
Taiyo 

Teikoku Bungaku 
T6-a~no-hikari 
Tokyo Economist 
Tokyo Puck 
Toyo Gakugei-zasshi 
Yonen-no-tomo 
Yuben 

Waseda Bungaku 


Eco. & Gen. monthly 20 sen Dobun-kwan 

,, fort’ly 11 „ jitaugyo-no-Nipponska 

,, >» 11 >> Jitaagyo-no-sekaisha 

20 „ Hakubun-kwan 
.20 „ Kokkwa-sha 
20 „ Shimizu 
20 „ Sekibunsha 
7i „ Kaihatsu-sha 
25 „ Keio Univ. 

15 „ Niko-Niko-Club 
25 „ Nippon Bijutsusha 
13 „ N. K. S. Office 
20 „ Seikyo-sha 
10 „ Jitsugyo-no*Nipponaha 

20 „ Hakubun-kwan 

in f Tokyo Ivoizai 

\ Zasahi Office 
15 „ Kofukwan 
15 „ Seiko-zasshi-sha 
25 „ Meiji Seihanjo 
28 „ Shuseido ' 

28 „ Fuzambo 
25 „ Shun-yodo 
10 „ Jijishimpo-sha 
10 „ .Titsugyo-no-Nipponaha 

15 „ Jijishimposha 

10 „ Jitsugyo-no-Nipponska 

15 „ Hakubun-kwan 

10 „ Shunho-sha 

30 „ Hakubun-kwan 

15 „ Dainippon ToshokaOha 

15 „ To-a-kyokai 

10 „ Tokyo Eco. Office 

25 „ Yuraku-sha 

15 „ Gakugei-sha 

10 Jitsugyo-no-Nihaiisba 

20 „ Dainihon Yubenkai 
25 „ Tokyo-Do 


Por ladies monthly 

Art rep’tion weekly Y 2, 
Diplomacy monthly 
Science „ 

Education fort’ly 
Literature monthly 

Social „ 

Art „ 

Eco. & pol. fort’ly 
Pol. & lit. fort’ly 
For boys monthly 

Agriculture „ 

Pol. & eco. tri-monthly 
Science monthly 

Eco. & business fort’ly 
Photography „ 

For ladies monthly 

Pol. & general , 

Lit. & social „ 

For girls 

it ft 

For children 


General weekly 

Pol., eco., lit. monthly 
Literature „ 

Religion „ 

Eco., etc. weekly 

Caricature tri-monthly 
Science monthly 

For children weekly 
Elocution monthly 

Literature „ 

NEWS AGENCIES 


The Press regulations equally apply to the News Agencies. This is 
the least developed as it is the latest service in journalism, circumstances 
not yet permitting it to attain any marked progress, 
pokurfcsu Tsushin,— Office— Yamashiro-choi Kyobashi, Tokyo. 

Jiyu Tsushin. (est. ’99).-— Office— Shin-Sakana-cho, Kyobashi, Tokyo. , .. 
Koksai Tsushin (est. 1914).— Office— Uchisaiwai-cho, Tokyo. 

Nippon Dempo Tsushin (est. ’01).— Office— Kaga-clio, Kyobashi, Tokyo, 
Tokyo Tsushin. -Office— Unemecho, Kyobashi, Tokyo. 

Teikoku Tsushin (est. ’88).— Office— Yamashiro-cho, Kyobashi, Tokyo. 
Taiheiyo Tsushin. —Office -Sanchome, Tsukiji, Tokyo. 


Press Association 

Among the press associations in Japan the most important are the 
International p^ess Association and the Shunju Society, the former 
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consiatiiig Of about 60 members representing both native and foreign 
Press. It is primarily a social organization. The President and the* 
Vice-President are Mr. I. Tokutomi and Mr. M. Zumoto respectively. 

The other, which as its title indicates, is intended to represent the 
Press of Tokyo on all important questions of public interest, and contains 
also some 00 members, Mr. K. Minoura, M.P., being the Chairman, 

PUBLICATION 

Reprint of old costly .works by subscription and on instalment plan 
has of late become a special feature in the publishing enterprise. On the 
whole, books are published at higher prices than before, yen 2 or more. 
This is a very fair advance, for till a few years ago publishers generally 
preferred to issue books marketable at half a yen or so. The output of 
books during the last few years available is : — 


Year 

Original work 

Translation 

Total 

1911 ... ... 

43,153 

91 

43,244 

1912 

45,195 

91 

45 280 

1913 

45.372 

87 

45,359 


During 1913 the kind of books that were published most comprised 
politics 8,212, industry 1,530 law 1,461, religions 529, literature 1*432, 
pictures and calligraphy 1,518, etc. 

Publication by Subscription 

Publication by subscription having been grossly abused lately and 
even made use of as means of fraud, the measure to deal with this special 
kind of publication was adopted in the 26th (1909-10) session of the Diet 
#,nd enacted as law in April 1910. The principal provision# are that the 
publisher is to deposit with the authorities as security a sum of yen 500 if 
the price is 10 yon and of 1000 yen if the price is above that sum. 

Copyright 

By the revised law enforced since 1910 and based on the resolution 
of the International Convention of Copyright held at Berlin in 1908, the 
protection covered by the new legislative act has been considerably en- 
larged in scope. The law does no longer require the registration of copy- 
right merely for purpose of protecting it against piracy, but registration 
is required when copyright is to be used as object of pledge, and general- 
ly as an object of market value. 

The fee is 10 yen for a book, 050 for a newspaper or periodical, 45 
for a drama or plioto. 

Censorship 

pase# of prohibition of publications or sales of newspapers $nd 
periodicals are as follows:— 

Forbidden Cases at Given 

sale ' Suppressed Suspended Others law courts warning 

1913 74 74 2 5 m 1(3 

1914 453 453 1 2 1J4 194 
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Cases of other publications are as follows : — 


Year 

Books fori Million sale 
and suppressed 

Suppressed Sale forbidden 

Magazines 
suspeui led 
publication 

Given 

warning 

Almanacs 

Cases at 
law courts 

1912 ... 

... 3 

107 

7 

59 

46 

17 

1913 ... 

... 17 

1,090 

18 

91 

41 

21 


There were also some cases of prohibition of sale of foreign books 
imported as shown below 


Year 

1912.. , 

1913.. 


Public 

Public 

Total 

order 

morals 

volumts 

1 

31 

32 

1 

88 

89 


With respect to prohibition of sale of publications resembling the 
annual almanacs, it may be noted that the right of almanacs is solely 
reserved from olden time for the Office of the Groat Shrine of Ise. A 
small number of non-political periodicals have been forbidden publica- 
tion for having discussed current topics. Censors’ work is now chiefly 
confined in dealing with publications, and as regards books, those that 
are judged prejudicial to public morals. In this respect the works of 
French novelists in translation notably Maupassant and Flaubert, have 
acquired notoriety. Their works in original, however, are generally 
left with impunity, from consideration that they are read only by those 
who are above temptation by novelists. Books and periodicals that savor 
of socialism and similar “ dangerous thoughts ” have become scarce since 
the remarkable Kotoku affair (which see. Ed. J. Y. B.) How busily the 
Japanese censors are watching for the interest of those who are apt to go 
astray in their morals may be inferred from the fact that in 1911 no less 
than 1,113 numbers of periodicals were forbidden sale. Tn the same yeair 
there were 135 cases of forbidden sale or suppression, chiefly from 
diplomatic or military affairs occasioned by the European war in which 
Japan had to participate. 
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SPORTS AND AMUSEMENTS 

I. NATIONAL GAMES 

For judo and fencing see “Physical culture,” Chapter on Education. 

Military Exercise 

In the Secondary schools, where the drill is compulsory through the 
whole course of five years, individual and section drill without arms is 
given in the 1st year; the same with company drill added in the 2nd 
year, while in the remaining three years the students are given these three 
drills with arms, and trained in the practice of giving of command. In 
the High and similar schools the military training with arms is continued. 

Gymnastic Exercise 

In the gymnastic training, the Japanese have culled from the best that 
the world could offer in its gymnasiums, and are, with the addition of 
certain interesting principles or their own developing a gymnastic method 
that at least has the characteristic of being impartial in its cosmopolitan 
character. The Hubert's dumb-bell drill, Ling*s ten groups of progressive 
movements, Barnjurn’s barbell drill, certain series of fancy step’s and 
marches of the Springfield Y.M.C.A. Training school styls are much in 
evidence* On the other hand the heavy gymnastic apparatus are practically 
absent. Then in Japanese schools the emphasis is paid specially to the 
precision of the movement of the class as a whole and the team play in 
games, as contrasted with the greater emphasis laid in Europe and 
America on the correctness of style and skill in the performance of the 
individual. 


Swimming 

The art of swimming had a special and ancient course of development 
in Japan, producing many schools of swimmers. The different styles and 
strokes of the famous swimming masters of the past are, to some extent, 
perpetuated and taught at swimming schools to be found in all parts of 
the country. On summer holidays swimming schools are held by univer- 
sities and schools, w h'cli give regular courses of instruction to students in 
the art of swimming, hi some parts of the country trick swimming is 
practised, and interesting competitions are often held. For example, the 
swimmer is expected to tread water so steadily as to enable him to hold 
a fan in his left hand and paint a poem upon it with his right hand. 
Still more spectacular is the military drill and target practice in deep 
Wat£|r. Jt is performed wifh ap $rd inary army carbine. The swimmer is 
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expected to aim, fire and reload hie rifle, while steadily swimming with 
the troad stroko, 

lloits-E Ridjnu 

The art of horse riding as a means of culture is quite secondary in 
Japan, being confined only to high and special, classes. Horse-racing is 
popular all over the country, but with prohibition of pari-mutuel tickets 
in 1903, the prosperity 1ms suddenly declined. The Government is 
encouraging racing by granting aids. The regular race clubs are Haruhin 
at Naruo, Miyazaki, Fujiycda, Matsudo , Tokyo at Moguro and Nippon at 
Yokohama. 

Archery 

In many schools higher in grade than the middle school is provided 
an archery range. However the most skilful work may be found in the 
remote country districts among grey haired veterans of the feudal era, 
who find in the long bow and whistling shaft a congenial means of 
renewing their youth and of recalling the good old days. Tho standard 
bow in use is made of inlaid layers of bamboo, and is of the unusual 
length of eight feet. A throe feet reed shaft is used tipped with hawk’n 
or eagle’s feathers. 

II. SPORTS INTRODUCED 

Western games as they are played in Japan are essentially student’s 
recreation. 


Barlkbau, 

Among these stands pre-eminent the game of baseball which is played 
by all classes of students, including primary school children as well as 
college students. It was about thirty years ago that a baseball team was 
lust termed by the ofhcials at Shimbashi Station. It was not, however 
''Ll X. l 11 v .°8 ne 1898, when a match was played between the First 
-High bcliool team and an American nine. The victory won by the Japanese, 
caused the greatest excitement and enthusiasm, and led to the speedv popula- 
rising of the game throughout the country. But the pretent development 
ot the game lias been effected only in the past five or six years. The most 
• era 1 : ! 1 r nr r,r Cnt in the game was Waseda University team’s visiting America 
m IJVp. lhe expedition could not score any great success but it proved 
great impetus to the game. In fact the game was revolutionised and the 
. Waseda and ICcio became champion teams in the country, 
in i.K)7 the Keio University invited the St. Louis teams of Hawaii. The 
matches played with the team demonstrated the fact that Japanese students 
had much to learn before they could cope with the visitors. The following 
year the Keio team made an expedition to Hawaii and earned great success. 
It wiis then that Waseda invited the team of Washington University, which 
beat tne Waseda but was outmatched by the Keio which had just returned 
irom its victor ous expedition to Hawaii. In the autumn of the same year 
the Reach All American Team came and Japanese teams were mercilessly 
beaten. I he defeat of Japanese teams must be due in part to the fact 
that the Amer can team was a professional one, while Japanese teams were 
all composed of students. The latest visiting team, on the invitation of 
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Keio, was that of the Wisconsin University, which came to Japan in Sep- 
tember 1909. The American team was beaten by Keio, but was victorious 
over Wascda. It may bt* added that when matches are held with foreign 
teams, gate money is now charged. The Wascda team visited Uavwiii in 
(he summer of 1910. In the autumn the Chicago Univ. team came to 
Tokyo on invition of the Wascda, and went home witli clean record. In 
1910 the Wascda and the Keio nines visited America. Simlar visits have 
repeatedly been exchanged between Japanese and American teams and also 
the Philippine teams. The Meiji Univ. team has recently shown a striking 
progress. 

Boating 

About the year 1880 some boats of the warship Musashi were purchased 
by the Tokyo Imperial University from the Admiralty. It was the beginning 
of boating practised by students in this country. At present all schools ox 
middle grade and above that are situated near river or sea possess some 
boats, and regattas are held at fixed seasons. The Sumida river in Tokyo 
is a scene of regattas in spring, of the Tokyo Imperial University, First 
High School, Tokyo Higher Commercial School, etc. Waseda University 
holds its boat-race in antumn. 


Lawn Tennis 

The game of lawn tennis is now finding favour outside students circles 
and courts may be seen here and there, in open places. It is also worth 
noting that the game is growing popular among girl students. 

Football 

Association football is played as a general gymnastic game in many 
schools of middle grade, but the real game is rarely seen in Japan. 


III. THEATRICAL, ETC. 

These are three different sorts of theatrical performances corresponding 
to so many social classes as to patronage. These are tbe bugaku (ancient 
music dance) almost exclusively performed at the Imperial court or at 
Bhinto shrines; the no which prevails among the aristocracy and gentry, 
and the engeki or shibai (drama) which is popular among the masses. The 
two latter are at present less exclusive and are common to both classes, 
blit formerly a strict line of demarcation was drawn between them. The 
bugaku may be left out here, being very exclusive, and we begin with 

A. The “ No ” 

It WAs at the time of the Shogun Yoshimitsu (1 870-1 8Q2) of the Ashi* 
kaga Jteghncy that this special form of dramatic performance was created 
to supply a refined amusement to warrior classes. During the Tokugawa 
nerioa it was very popular, but had to suffer an utter neglect at the 
Beginning (if the Meiji era. But for the partiality shown for it by the 
)*t$ E tn press- Do weger Eislio, who was very fond of the performances, 
the art was eve in danger of extinction. The example set by tfyp 
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exalted quarter was followed by courtiers and aristocrats and by humbler 1 
classes, and to-day the no and the allied art of yokyoku, or utai (vocal music) 
are enjoying even a greater prosperity, so for as more numbers of votaries 
are concerned, than in the palmy days of feudalism. The No is performed 
on a special kind of stage, by two or more characters, shite (doer) and uaki 
(associate) with more or less number of attendants. The performers’ dia- 
logue is carried on in more or less affected tone and their acting is archaic 
and symbolical, so that the uninitiated may fail to appreciate the merit of 
the performance. There is an orchestra composed of tsudzumi or hand- 
drum, drum and flute and chorus are sung by chorus singers. Musks are 
generally worn by performers, who personify both male and female charac- 
ters. There are in Tokyo six regular stages and on every occasion of 

S erformances, only for one day, they usually draw full house. Five 
ifferent schools of no exist today, i.e. Kanze, Ilosho, Kongo, Komparu, 
and Kita, these being more or less different from each other in the style 
of actions, singing of the text, etc. The pieces that are popular number 
some two hundred broadly classfied into religious, historical, etc. Most of 
them are based on religious sentiment, ai d are fraught with pessimistic 
tone, owing to the fact that they were written by priests and at a time of 
internal strifes when the horrors of battle impressed the people with the 
sentiment of ephemeral existence and uncertainty of life. To cite one of 
the commonest plotb, a priest appears on the stage followed by a man ; 
they begin to talk of their past ; in the meantime the man turns out to be 
a ghost and the priest performs service for the atonement of the ghost. 
The text of most pieces, however, is written in beautiful language and is 
full of literary quality of high order. The leading actors in Tokyo are 
Kuro Hosho, the IJmewaka brothers, Bamba Baku ram a, Rokuheida Kita, 
and some others. There ard several distinguished amateurs, as Dr. Kuru- 
ichi, ex-Vice Minister of State, Mr. T. Knme, ex-M. P., some members of 
the Mitsui family and others. 

The Yokyoku or Utai 

This is vocal no minus the dramatic representation, and may therefore 
be considered as vocal music, resembling somewhat Shakespearian reading. 
Different characters are undertaken by different singers, while the chorus 
passages are sung by a band led by a conductor. The yokyoku may practi- 
cally be regarded as the only vocal music in Japan now popular among 
middle and higher classes, to whom the beautiful diction of the text, 
simplicity in preparation, and refined nature of the singing all combine to 
appeal to their vocal capacity and to try the patience of the hearers. It is 
these amateur yokyoku vocalists that crowd the boxes when a no perfor- 
mance is given, and, with the text in hand, follow the actors* recitation 
and dialogue and the singing of the chorus band, totally insensibble to the 
merit of the acting itself. Many of these vocalists profess that they are 
learning the pieces merely as means of lung exercises and for hygienic 
effect. At any rate the yokyoku is now a rage among all classes, high and 
low, and it is judged that though the 710 may disappear in this $ge of 
hurry and realistic tendency, its vocal side may forever remain as a 
favorite pastime of refined people of both sexes. Among the leading yokyoku 
masters there are, besides those mentioned above, for no actors are equal ly 
yokyoku masters though the reverse is not true — Ku rosaburo Katavam::, 
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Orio Kwanxe* Kintaro Matsu moto and his son Nagashi, Shin Hosho, , and 
others. Noted amateur singers are too many to be mentioned here. 

The Kyogcn 

In time the public became tired of the monotonous $iyle of the no 
and began to look for more diversified and less sombre exhibitions. yj|is 
want was supplied by Icy o gen created about the same time as. no. It ig a 
kind o.' force,-- full of comical awd optimistic elements. In contrast tp the 
no being historical and religious, the kyogen is social, and optiipistip'. / 
kyogei i, generally played by two or three characters, is a subsidiary 1 per- 
formance to the no, and is given as interlude. In lymjen mask as pot 
used and costume also is very simple. , 

. B. Drama 

The no was so exclusive as a refund amusement of warrior classes 
that the masses were not even allowed to view it. Common people bad to 
create something to satify their craving for similar pleasure, and thei? 
ingenuity resulted in devising early in the 17th century a popular drama. 
At first the performances consisted only in dancing with the aid of music. 
By and by, however, it became realistic in some points, taking social events 
into its plots. As the theatre in those days was created almost exclusively 
for the lower classes and as warrior classes considered it even degrading, to 
inspect the performances, the position of actors in society was naturally* 
very low. As a matter of fact, they were often classed among u beggars.” 
There are at present two schools of actors, old or classic, and new, the 
former pursuing the Japanese classic style and the latter adopting realistic 
way of representation. The acting by actors of the classic school, adhering 
too much to traditional forms and conventional canons, is often too artifi- 
cial, while customs and manners represented on the stage have nothing in 
common with those now in existence. Rebelling against this state of affairs 
a new school of actors appeared on the stage declaring that they would act 
in a re&listic way and represent modem life. The pioneers are lvawakami 
and his troupe who first appeared at Kyoto about 1893. The death of the 
three leading actors on modern stage, Danjuro, Kikugoro, and Badanji 
between ’03 and ’04 may be considered to have precipitated the decline of 
the classic school, for there were none Qualified in art and popularity to 
take up the mantle. In justice to actors of old school it may be notcc) 
that, brought up from childhood in the greenroom, they possess great 
technical skill and stage experience especially in regard to ola pieces, but 
they are sadly out of their elements, being destitute of education and 
ladking adaptability, when they are made t to try their hands In uew 
plays depicting contemporary life. Jn contrast to actors of the old school, 
those of the new school are better educated and are more adaptable. But 
they still lack training in dancing and their posture does not possess 
elegance and ease of the old school actors. The two schools are gradually 
advancing to the common point, and perhaps in a generation or so the 
Japanese stage may become completely transformed. At present both 
schools exist side by side, giving performances at their respective theatre^. 
Their fields are entirely different, and there is raison d'etre for each of them. 
Indeed, they will cacji contribute something in its own way toward the 
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general development of our stage. The most famous of the actors belong- 
ing to the old school are Koshiro, Yaozo, Uzayomon, Danshiro, Kodanji, 
Sojuro, Utaemon, Baiko, and others, the last three almost always re- 
presenting female characters. The Teikoku-za, Kabuki-za and Meiji-za 
in Tokyo are theatres where they give their performances. Noted actorB 
in Osaka are Ganjiro, Fukusuke, Udanji, Gansho, Rikaku besides some 
Others. Perhaps the most interesting thing about the new school actors 
is the itinerant tour undertaken in 1C00 through America and Europe by 
Kawakami, his wife Sada Yacco and troupe. They gave their perform- 
ances and won sorrie favour, if not admiration, of foreigners here and 
there. Although they may not have been successful in their art, they 
profited much by witnessing and studying foreign stage. On their return 
home, they gave Othello in an adapted form, following the customs of 
foreign stage. The play was a great success and had the effect of con- 
solidating the foundation of the new school. Hamlet wag next given, 
with an almost equal success. The production of Nami-ko proved another 
great success and the position of the new school became assured. The 
school created by Kawakami and Sada Yacco is rather under the cloud 
and since his death in 1911 it is represented, better, by Takata, I-i, Fuji- 
sawa, Kinoshita, Kawai, and Kitamura, the latter two taking female part. 
Their theatres are the Ilongo-za, Shintomi-za and Meiji-za. It is 
worth noting that at tho Teikoku-za, or Imperial Theatre established 
near Hibiya Park by a group of prominent business men with 
a view of developing our stage, an actresses’ school originally estab- 
lished by Sada Yacco in 1908 is now attached, the students in the school 
at present numbering some 50. Another sign of the times showing how 
efforts are now being made to develop the stage, is tho fact that amateur 
theatricals are often given at public theatres by men of letters. Several 
new troupes of this kind have appeared, among which the Bumhi (men of 
letters) and the Bunyei Kyokai, this latter composed of graduates of 
Waseda University and at first guided by Dr. Tsubouchi, the well-known 
Shekespearian scholar and dramatist. The split of the troupe in 1914 
into the Mumeikal (led by Messrs. Togi and Doi, latter died in 1915) and 
the Geijutsuza , led by Prof. Shimamura and the leading actross Miss 
Matsui, and the staging by all these “ educated companies ” of Ibsen, 
Shaw, Tolstoy and others that are too reactionary to conventional ideas 
have semewhat cooled the public tasto for their representation. 

TV. WRESTLING 

The Sumo or wrestling may properly be called the national game of 
Japan, it being popular among all classes of people. It is also a very 
ancient game, for annalists say that the first bout on record took place 
as early as 23 B.C. The martial spirit that ruled the land during the long 
period of feudalism was naturally propitious for the, spread of this manly 
sport. In the tube of the Tokugawa many of the great daimyo k^pt their 
champion wrestlers. For some while after tho overthrow of feudalism 
it suffered decadence, but soon to recover popularity, till at present it is 
as prosperous as ever. Thus in 1909 an amphitheatre was built by the 
Tokyo Wrestler’s Association at Ryogoku, Tokyo, structure covering an 
area of 906} tsUbo capable to accommodate 13,000 persons. Tokyo and 
Osaka are two headquarters of the game, especially the former where there 
are seme 200 professional wrestlers. They are classified into nine grades 
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of which ^only the first two or three, numbering in all ten, occupy ^ ie 
front rank. Grand matches are given twice a year, January and May, 
ten days on each occasion, according to the time honored custom observed 
since 1828. For convenience of this public display, the wrestlers are 
divided into two opposing “ camps,” eastern and western, and each wrest- 
ler is pitted with one on the opposite side, till the whole ten in the rival 
camps are gone through the matches in the prescribed ten days. There 
are two grades of champions, namely the Yokosuna (who alone is entitled 
to hang round his waist the honored straw festoon) and next the San- y a hi 
(or Three services which are the 0~zeki, Seki-wahe and Kommuhi). Ihen 
follow the sixteen wrestlers collectively called Mvegashira and as these 
are entitled to sit within the curtain, their grade is also called Maku- 
no-uchi. After them comes the Mahi-shita or “ below the curtain/’ The 
wrestlers in the first three grades and 10 in the fourth are allowed a share 
of profit which the promoters of the semi-annual matches, usually Wrestlers 
Association, realize. The association is composed of retired champion 
wrestlers, limited to 80 in number, wrestlers on active service (“within 
curtain”) rank and umpires. The Yokozuna and the Three service receive 
from the association on occasion of retirement a sum not exceeding ¥1,000. 
The regular income of wrestlers is very small, fur the salary they are 
allowed for each semi-annual matches dc»es not exceed ¥20. It is on 
account of the share they are allowed in the profit of the association and 
especially of the gift they receive from their regular patrons that wrestlers 
are able to maintain themselves. Wrestlers indeed are admitted from former 
time as pets of society, and certainly their simplicity and disinterested- 
ness as compared with more artful and worldly actors make these big 
boys well suited for appealing for such special treatment. The itinerant 
tour through the provinces which wrestlers undertake twice in a year also 
brings them fair profit. The traditional tricks and dodges of wrestlers 
number forty-eight based on the four fundamental “ bands,’’ viz., wage (to 
throw), kale (foot entangling), hineri (to twist) and sori (to uplift). In 
practice, however, tricks as used on the ring number some two hundreds. 
The famous wrestlers of Tokyo are as follows ; — 


Name 

Bom in 

Weight 

Height 

Eastern camp 

Umegatani 

... 1879 

kwan 

40 

shethu 

5.54 

Nishinoumi ... 

... 1880 

37.5 

6.02 

Omifuji 

... 1874 

23 

5.80 

Sliikainami 

... 1878 . 

25 

6.60 

Tamatsubaki 

... 1872 

24 

6.10 

Western camp 

Tachiyama 

... 1877 ' 

38 

6.10 

Otori ... 

... 1887 

32 

6.92 

Isenohama 

... 1871 

27 

6.54 

Asashio ... 

... 1875 

28 

6.70 

Ayanami ... 

... 1876 

28 

6.90 



CHAPTER XV 

PUBLIC WORKS 

RIVER CONTROL 

Daring the period of about 1,300 years from 566 A. D. down to 1866 
as many as 426 flood are recorded, i.e., one flood every 3 years. Such 
being the fact, partial repairs of embankments or dredging of water-courses 
were being made from olden times, though not on so great a scale as now. 
After the Restoration, too, a year scarcely passed without innundation 
somewhere, and so a great effort was brought to bear upon hydraulic 
engineering with aid of efficient machines. In 1896 was promulgated the 
River Control Law, which provides that the local government should look 
to rivers under its rule, but in case this is impossible owing to the divided 
interests of a river or the estimated cost being too big to be borne by one 
local treasury, the Central Government should undertake the work. Since 
then (up to 1913) 25 main rivers, 35 tributaries and 15 others have been 
dealt with in accordance with the law. The average sum annually expended 
on rivers is 2,901,203 yen hy the Central Government and 9,939,365 yen 
by prefectures, the total being 12,840,568 yen. The cost of works under- 
taken by different finances is as follow's; — 


By 

1905 

Y 

1900 

¥ 

1907 

Y 

1908 

'¥ 

1909 

¥ 

Central Govt 

1,407,445 

1,994,135 

3,007,571 

4,312,960 

3,756,428 

Prefectures 

4,793,656 

5,965,374 

8,977,395 

11,543,891 

7,718,60s 

Districts ... 

137,010 

308,701 

529,473 

167,282 

.148,558 

Cities 

261,408 

437,309 

964,582 

1,651,926 

1,908,696 

1,191,517 

Towns and Villages 

1,264,540 

1,098,053 

1,598,905 

1,766,854 

Irrigation Union ... 

467,982 

445,283 

525,200 

578,996 

735,715 

Local Councils 

159,556 

162,037 

208,066 

171,485 

159,394 

Individuals 

25,711 

1,552 

l,20i 

23,652 

14,040 

Total 

8,517,268 10,402,444 

15,812,393 

20,217,046 

15,632,956 


ROADS AND BRIDGES 

Roads are divided into three classes, viz., (national roads), “kokudo,* 
(provincial roads), “ ken-do ” and (village roads) “ ri-do.” The first are 
those leading from Tokyo to the open ports, the great shrine at Ise, head- 
quarters of Army Divisions, Naval Stations and prefectural offices, and 
those connecting them with one another. The breadth for “kokudo” is 
over 3 “ken” (18 ft.) or over 7 “ken” including bank. The “kendo” 
are those leading from the prefectural office to district offices, or those 
connecting towns and busy local seaports. The breadth is 4 or 5 “ ken.” 
The “rido” are those connecting smaller section of a district or leading 
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to local shrines, temples, etc. There is no limit in breadth. According id 
the present usage the expenses needed on “ koku-do ” and “ken-do” are 
borne by the prefect ural treasury, and those of “ri-do” by the respective 
cities towns or villages, though, according to circumstance, particular roads 
are repaired or laid out at the exp:nsc of the national treasury. The 
mileage of these roads is: “koku-do” 2,149 ri: “ken-do” 9,013 ri: “ri-do” 
94,321 n. Those are on these roads 303,352 bridges, of which 114 are of 
iron, 61,816 stone, 131,547 wood and 109,321 earth bridges and pontoon, 
etc. The average expenditure per amyim for the last 10 years was 
13,518,273 yen on roads and 8,767,012 yen on the bridges; 9.9 per cent, 
being spent on “koku-do,” 26.1 percent, on “ken-do,” and 6.2 on “rido.” 
The expenses are as follow : — 

~ 1005 iror, 1007 loos iooo 

15 J -¥ ¥ Y Y Y- 

National Treasury ... 213,419 557,697 982 648 1,484,703 790,421 

Prefectures 5,593,126 5/939,665 8,292,398 10,473,180 9,790,426 

Districts ... 443,095 714,982- 1,087,748 1,349,797 1,508,017 

Cities ... 1,566,163 2.954,596 9,337,862 5,751,125 5,487,577 

Towns and Villages 1,353,004 1,890,653 2,530 869 2, b 64,655 3,205,634 

Irrigation Unions ... 13,646 26,273 23,737 17,223 41,046 

Local Councils ... 345,915 884,708 441,628 430,416 430,501 

Individuals 7,511 11,731 15,998 19,482 1,026,951 

Contributions 714,969 1,176,010 2,553,675 1,183,541 1,224,514 

Total 10,250,788 13,656,215 2 *>,21 6,003 23,574,122 23,505,087 

PRINCIPAL HARBOR-WORKS 

There arc over 1,000 harbors that are visited by merchantmen, but in 
the days prior to the opening of ports for foreign trade, only scores of 
these ports were utilized. They remained in their natural state. It was 
about 1878-9 that improvements of these harbors were projected, and since 
then many of them have been improved by constructing harbor works or 
dredging. Among them leading ones are given below. \ 

w , pate of Date of Expenditure 

vvorKS beginning completion (1,000 yen) 


Nagasaki Jul 7 1897 Se l lt * 190i 3 ,100 

Miike (Break-water, j Noy . 1902 n ov> 1907 3) 000 

Nagoya -f^ging^tc.}- Aug - 1806 Au «- 1907 2 ’ 383 

Yokohama...| Pier ’ w t ^ in e g tc j... Sept 18S9 May 18% 2,353 

Otara ... ... jBreak-water, j... May 1897 May 1908 2,189 

Kagosliima...j Dre ^ te b r re ®^|... April 1900 March 19C9 843 

Hakodate June 1896 April 1899 820 

Takamatsu... ^ do. j... July 1897 Sept. 1904 328 
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tljina m 

i 

f Dredging, \ 

[ emb’nicntj 

, Sept. 

1884 

April 

189d 

300 

Nagasaki 

f Canal, river h 

1 work, etc.) *" 

Jin. 

1882 

March 

1890 

292 

Sakai 


L Ple " }- 

'Rec’tion, )_ 

■ pier j 

May 

1878 

Nov. 

1882 

228 

Misumi 


. May 

1883 

June 

1882 

107 


Classified by their nature, there are 4 naval ports, 2 fortified ports and 
36 open ports, and over 530 ports are regularly visited by coasting steamers. 
In exceptional cases where the expenditure is defrayed out of the national 
treasury as for Yokohama aiul Kobe, the sum needed in the improvement 
or main-tenance of these ports generally comes from the local public work 
fund, though at times it may come from private purses, as in the ease of 
Miike constructed by the Mitsui family. Tsuruga, connecting port with 
Siberia, was reconstructed by 1912 at an outlay of ¥800,000. 

THE IMPROVEMENT OF HARBORS 

The 14 harbors which have been recommended for improvement by the 
Harbor Committee will cost about ¥100,000,000. The Government has 
chosen the five ports of Yokkaichi, Sliiogama, Funakawa, Aomori and 
Kagoshima at which to start the work of improvement. The cost at these 
five ports is estimated as follows: — 

Yokkaichi, ¥7,500,000; Funakawa, ¥3,000,000; Shiogama, ¥4,000,000; 
Kagoshima, ¥2,500,000; Aomori, ¥3,000,000. 

Of the total cost of ¥20,000,000, one-third or one half of the amount 
is to be granted bv the State Treasury, the subsidy totalling ¥8,000,000 
or ¥10,000,000. 

CIVIL ENGINEERING EXPENSES 

Civil engineering expenses include items oil account of improvement or 
reconstruction of rivers, roads and bridges, ports and harbours, sea coast, 
water supply and drainage, etc. They are to be borne by respective locali- 
ties, excepting repairs of water- courses under the direct control of the 
Government or disastrous floods, etc., when extraordinary aids are granted. 
During these 20 years the national treasury has spent yearly several 
million yen, on account of new works started one after another and also 
in consequence of frequent floods. The average sum yearly spent for 
civil engineering purpose during the 10 years ending 1910 amounted to 
¥42,377,582, of which 14 per cent, was disbursed by the Government. 
Below shows the classification of these expenses for the last five years. 

1905 190G 1907 1908 1909 

¥ ¥ ¥ ¥ ¥ 

Rivers 8,517,208 10402,444 15,812,393 20,217,040 15 ,632,956 

Roads and bridges... 10,2)0,788 13,656,215 25,210,003 23,574,122 23,505,087 

Ports ar.d harbours .. 1,685,683 2,858,212 3,068,488 2,877,569 3,228,364 

Sea coast 321,288 1-96,845 448,708 538,776 358,601 

drainage Pl ^. 4,821,406 5,531,937 7,295,257 12,233,878 10,536,001 

Others ' ... ... "... 1,746,496 2,105,656 2,497,518 — 2,811,181 

Total 27,342,989 34,951,309 54,938,362 59,441,391 42,901,898s 
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DAMAGE FKOM FLOODS AND OTHER CALAMITIES 

*t 

The damage caused by floods during the four years ending 1908 and the 
average of seven years ending Fame are shown below. During the 35 years 
ending 1910 the flood in 1896 was disastrou s for it devastated more than 
785,500 chn , and caused damage estimated at ¥137,694,802. In 1897 damage 
reached ¥44,341,758; ¥58,590,465 in '99; ¥36,769,008 in ’98; and the flood 
that devastated the vicinities of Tokyo and places further north in 1910 
did not fall much below that of 1896. The loss of human life is also 
fearful, having totalled, including injured, 23,677 during the 35 years in 
question, or an average of 676 a year. Tidal waves also inflict heavy 
disasters, the average during the last ten years being ¥358,802. The 
damage from typhoons is also serious. The average yearly damage from 
the three natural agencies of flood, tidal waves and typhoons is shown 
in the following table. 


Rivers 

1908 
1000 ¥ 

2,060 

1909 
1000 ¥ 

4,337 

1910 
1000 ¥ 

25,212 

1911 
1000 ¥ 

10,268 

ave. ’02-11 
1000 ¥ 

8,298 

Ports, etc 

113 

139 

233 

947 

255 

Hoads 

595 

1,052 

4,488 

2,310 

1,684 

Bridges ... 

369 

1,008 

3,324 

1,684 

1,239 

Water supply and drainage 

184 

292 

1,356 

538 

551 

Total 

3,323 

6,831 

34,615 

15,749 

12,029 

Farms and crop 

1,905 

4,395 

69,736 

29,069 

21,244 

Dwelling land, etc 

102 

130 

1,882 

318 

474 

Buildings 

213 

513 

6,908 

1,755 

2,626 

Ships 

8 

34 

64 

196 

93 

Others 

248 

393 

6,983 

1,620 

1,838 

Total 

2,478 

5,467 

85,575 

32,900 

26,277 

Grand Total 

5,802 

12,298 

120,190 

48,710 

38,307 


(S*» 


PERMANENT RIPARIAN WORK 

Warned by the heavy damage occasioned repeatedly in recent years, 
th8 Government has decided to adopt more thorough measure of riparian 
work and in a more expenditious way than was contemplated in the 
original program. The plan adopted by the Government and Diet in 
1910 is to undertake permanent riparian work for 65 rivers, of which 
^ 4 ) to be completed as 18 year work at the cost of yen 180 millions, the rest 
relegated as 2nd program. The fund is to consist of 10,000,000 yen to bo 
■get- apart every year over .and above the 3,000,000 yen yearly devoted 
uinee ’87. Another 10,000,000 yen on account of landship work spread 
.over 20 years has been voted. A project of forestry law with speoial 
object of feeding and regulating head-waters is to be elaborated. 

SANITARY WORKS 
Waterworks 

In places where drinking Water was scarce, waterworks, though of 
simple style, were laid out from olden times. F or instance in ¥ edo, now 
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Tokyo, drinking water was supplied from the river Tamagawa, over 10 
miles off, about 300 years ago. But in those days water was not filtered 
and was, therefore, far from being wholesome from the view of sanitation. 
In 1885 the city of Yokohama began to construct her water-works on the 
plan elaborated by the late Gen. Palmer. English retired officer. This was 
the pioneer of waterworks constructed after the Western fashion. Hako- 
date and Nagasaki soon followed. In 1903 Waterworks Regulations were 
published. At present 25 cities and towns and 8 villages get supply of 
water from waterworks. Below arc most important ones. 


Name of 

Cost of 

Extension 

Water supplied 

No. of houses 

Quantity 

cities 

construction 
1,000 ¥ 

of pipe 
ft. 

per day 
cubic ft. 

sullied 

per day 
cubic it. 

Yokohama .. 

10,186 

754,085 

835,897 

78,918 

1.88 

Hakodate 

458 

182.300 

273,504 

20,691 

3.08 

Nagasaki 

1,743 

295,275 

427,160 

22,373 

2.38 

Osaka 

11,771 

1,824,234 

2,412,876 

294,035 

1.89 

Hiroshima .. 

1,075 

381,616 

453,315 

44,046 

3.03 

Kobe 

3,164 

643,263 

822,005 

103,373, 

1.98 

Tokyo 

8,042 

2,481,683 

6,168,910 

488,025 

3.23 


The rate of charges is different. At Yokohama ¥0 and at Tokyo ¥5 
per year, at Nagasaki 70 sen and at Kobe 55 ?en per month, per house 
of 5 persons, but when a family exceeds the number or keep a horse or 
provides a bath, some extra charges arc made. 

Dll ATX AGE AND S IS WAGE 

The provision still remains neglected, and it is in Nagoya, Osaka and 
Hiroshima, which have completed or commenced their works with the 
aid from National treasury, that a proper drainage system may be said 
to exist. Tokyo has also started a sewage work. 
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AGRICULTURE 


INTRODUCTORY REMARKS 

By Shosuke Sato, Pli. D., Dean of College of Agriculture 
(Sapporo), Imp. Northcastorn University 

The following topics must be mentioned as some of the most promi* 
nent and peculiar characteristics in the agriculture of Japan as compared 
with farming in America and Europe : 

(I) Intensive Cultivation (II) Rural Industry (III) Economic 
Utilization of Human Waste (IV) Agricultural Credit (V) Land 
Holding and (VI) Agrarian Problems at Present. 

(I) Intensive Cultivation.—This is the most prominent characteristic 
of the agriculture of Japan. The area of Japan Proper, 142, 0C0 square 
miles, is less than one-twentieth of the area of the United States. 

8.000. 000 square miles, while her population of 52,000,000 exceeds one half 
of the population of the United States. The population per square mile 
in Japan is ten times larger than that of the United States, that is to say 
800 per square mile in Japan as against 38 per square mile in America. 
Now the territorial extent of Japan remained practically the same till 
she acquired the island of Formosa and a part of Saghalien, and with no 
outlet for her natural increase of population, and having no new land to 
bring under cultivation, Japan has had to resort to intensive cultivation 
of her soil in order to support her large and growing population. 

The intensive cultivation of land prevails throughout the rural 
sections of the country. Cultivation is chiefly done by human Ihbor. 
The farmer uses implements of rude and simple construction, fie is 
Sometimes helped by a horse or an ox but seldom by a team of animals, 
except in the places where American implements are introduced. 

With such an intensive system of land cultivation, the Japanese 
farmers, who constitute about 40,000,000 out of a total population of 

02.000. 000, cultivate 15,000,000 acres, or i acre per person or 2J acres per 
family. Even in the northern part of Japan, where land is more largely 
divided among the farmers, the average area per family is only 7J acres. 
The average yield of rice per acre is about 33 bushels, which can be 
increased through intensive cultivation to the amount of 40 bushels. In 
Southern Japan where the climate admits of two crops, it is not a rare 
thing to produce 60 bushels of rice and 20 bushels of barley each yea* 
successively. 

(II) Rural Industry.— The secret of success of small farming in 
Japan, aside from the intensive system of cultivation, is its rural in- 
dustry, and the economic utilization of human waste. The foremost 
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rural industry in Jap in is silk industry and next to it the pioking of tea. 
Both are carried on mainly by women, who are in Japan very great 
economic factors. /Fortunately the busiest time in silk industry, in most 
places, is the time when the farmers havo some leisure and are able to 
assist the women. 

(III) Economic Utilization of Human Waste. -Another peculiarity 
in the economy of Japanese farming is the utilization of human waste. 
The annual consumption of all kinds of artificial fertilizers is estimated 
to be $ 84,000,000, with a tendency toward a rapid increase in their 
consumption. If it were not for the use of human waste, the use of 
artificial fertilizers would reach an enormous amount. Nitrogen, the 
most essential plant food, is now derived from the atmosphere, and is 
made a component part of fertilizers. Why can it not be derived from 
human waste, and thus be made of economic use P This will become a 
serious problem for the 20th century, especially from the standpoint of 
agrarian economy. 

(IV) Agricultural Credit.— There are two kinds of agricultural credit. 
They are long credit and short credit, the former for the purchase of farm 
land and for the development of farm land and other permanent im- 
provements for which a loan for a term of 50 years or less is allowed. 
The short term credit is one that is to be used mostly for the purchase of 
fertilizers, farm implements, or feed for cattle. Our banks usually give 
credit for a term of five years or less. There are also credit associations 
for supplementing these agricultural banks. 

(V) Land Holding. -The history of land holding in Japan may be 
divided into three periods : (1) The period of allotment from about the 
6th century A.D. till the rise of feudalism, (2) The period of feudal 
tenure, (3) The period of private property dating from the Restoration 
of Imperial regime. The last alone may be briefly described here. 

The Period of Private Property. - When feudalism came to an end in 
the yenr 1872 the feudal lords and samurai were compelled to return 
their domains to the Imperial Government, but no allotment could be 
made as in ancient times. Consequently the title to lands was given to 
the farmer who was in possession. The nobility and samurai lost their 
fiefs, while the farmer retained the land and became its proprietor. The 
government then instituted a new land survey by which the area of each 
holding was determined, and issued to each holder a land certificate in 
which the name of the holder and the area and value of the land were 
given. This certificate was used as a legal document either in the case of 
mortg ging or of selling land. The value of the land was obtained by 
dividing the net yield of the land by the rate of interest. The net yield 
was to be understood as the residue of the whole of the product from 
which the cost of production and the amount of the taxes were to be 
subtracted. The former was fixed at 15 of the gross product, and the 
rate of interest was in most cases 6%\ The national land tax was then 
fixed at 3 <^ f and the local tax at l % of the value of the land. This 
value of the land became the 1 ‘gal value, and in fact, the Ertragsiuerth. 
The land certificate was afterwards abolished and in its place was 
adopted the land registration system, Since the bargain and sale of 
land was instituted, the consolidation of landed property has been 
taking place and tenancy is again prevailing. The tenants usually pay 
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6^ of the total yield of rice on paddy land, and 44^ of the products of 
the farm land, either in cash or in kind. The tax on the land is paid by 
the owners, and amounts to from 30^ to 33^ of the rental value. 

(VI) Agrarian Froblems at Present.— Japan lias no special legisla- 
tion as to land holding such as the Agricultural Holding Act in England, 
In the civil code a long lease of farm land is defined as one extending 
over a period of from 20 to 50 yeu*s. Usually 10 or 12 years contract 
prevails though tenancy with no agreement as to the term of year the 
lease is to run may be seen everywhere in the older rural districts. But 
the modern industrial tendency of the nation and the migration of rural 
population towards cities, are making it more and more difficult for the 
landlords to find tenants. Rural reorganization is, with us at the present 
time, an important economic problem. Now the weakness in Japanese 
agriculture is, in spite of all other advantages, its being too much of a 
** petite culture.” it barely enables farmers to subsist but does noi leave 
them surplus by which to elevate the standard of living and to expend on 
other items contributing to the higher aims of life. The result is that 
the national wealth is still on a comparatively low scale. To increase 
the area of land per capita without decreasing its average yield must be 
the aim of the agrarian policy of Japan. 

Fortunately, we have still a margin of land available for cultivation. 
Excluding the island of Formosa, Saghalien, and the Korean peninsula, 
the whole area of land now under cultivation in Japan Proper is 
15,000,000 acres, or only about 15% of the whole area. Now supposing 
land which is inclined less than 15 degrees is available for cultivation, it 
Is estimated that 10,000,0 jO acres of arable land may be added. 

Another source extending cultivated area is by reclaiming waste 
lands by means of field liegulurung . (See “ Farm-adjustment.” Ed. 
J.Y.B.). 

According to the statistics of 1911, the total farming population in 
Japan amounts to 58.65^ of the total population — the number of farmer- 
families being 5,422,126 out of the total of 9,245,253 families. If all 
available lands were brought under cultivation it would still average 
only 5 acres per farmer-family. But this area is a little too large for the 
present labor system of cultivation in Jupan, and a little too small for 
machine-system of cultivation. By introducing the system of co-operative 
production, machine-fanning can bo carried on with advantage and be 
mado to produce more per given area. 

Another serious problem for the welfare of the rural community is 
hOw to adjust the ratio of the population to the arable land. To accomp- 
lish this we are compelled at the present time to follow, chiefly, the 
policy of domestic colonization, and the encouragement of settlement of 
surplas population to Hokkaido, Formosa, Korea and Saghalien. The 
modern progress of Japan in the direction of from an agricultural to an 
industrial nation, and greater technical improvement in agriculture may 
be mentioned in this connection. In short, for a country like Japan, 
which has no extensive colonies beyond the seas, the most important 
thing for the good of the nation is to make the best use of its lands for 
economical purposes. On this account our agrarian policy stands pre- 
eminent, in its importance and bearings, above all the other economic 
and industrial policies of the nation. 
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Arable Land and Farming Population 


dross area of arable land together with the number of farming 
families in Jaj an Proper may be classified as follows ; — 


L mil-owners’ area (j'fn.) Tenanted area (r.ho) Total area (<'ho) 


End of Deo. 

Paddy Hold Upland 

Paddy field 

Upland Paddy iield 

U pland 

1911 

1,430,468 1,678.931 

1,484,449 

1,103,052 2,914,917 

2,781,986 

1912 

1,441,398 1,700,731 

1,491,433 

1,125,544 2,932,832 

2,826,278 

1913 

1,441,852 1,714,693 

1,503,737 

1,135,244 2,945,590 

2,849,937 


Land-owners’ 

Tenants’ 

Both com- 

Total farm* 

End of Doo. 

families* 

families 

bined 

lug families 

1911 ... 

1,762,296 

1,501,933 

2,155,763 

5,419,992 

1913 ... 

1,764,18 L 

1,500,003 

2,173,867 

5,438,051 

1913 ... 

1,741,801 

1.520,922 

2,177,995 

5,443,719 


^Excluding land-owners not engaged in farming. 


The above numbers of farming families may be rearranged as 
follows : — 


End of D,c. 


Families solely 

Families with snbaidiary 


farming 

occupations 

Total 


1911 

1912 

1913 


3.685,020 

3,634,493 

3,707,038 


1,734.972 5,419,992 

1,753,558 5,438,051 

1,736,631 5,443,719 


Farmer’s Family Classified as to Area op Cultivation 



1912 


ms 


farmer’s family 

cho 

No. of families 

Percentage 

r ,/V> “ 

No. of families 
* 2,002,524 

Percentage 

Under 

0.5 

2,014,438 

37.04 

36.79 

Over 

0.5 

1,813,318 

33.35 

1,016,257 

33.36 

Over 

1.0 

1,066,283 

19.61 

1,079,468 

19.83 

Over 

2.0 

324,350 

5.96 

328,529 

6.04 

Over 

3.0 

153,661 

2.83 

149,803 

2.75 

Over 

5.0 

65,952 

1.21 

67,133 

1.23 

Total 


5,138/151 

100.00 

5,443,719 

100.00 


The Condition op Tenant Farmers 

The tenant in general has to pay the rent of 57^ of the total yield 
in regard to rice paddy, the rent always in rice. The rate for upland 
fields is 4t°£, generally in cash. The tax and all public burdens are paid 
by the owners, and as these amount to 30 to 33 % of the rent the ac'tual 
income enjoyed by land-owners is not large. About 15-17^ of the total 
yields go as taxes, etc., and as other necessary disbursements, exclusive of 
labor which is supplied by farmers and their families, take another 22-25 
the net proceeds amount to 58*63^ of tho total yields. Out of their 
share tenant farmers have to pay all expenses incidental to manuring and 
sundries. The yield from the area ranging between 2 to acres only is 
hardly sufficient to enablo the farmers to maintain themselves, were it 
not for the subsidiary occupations which go to increase their income. 
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Educated Farmers 

Presuming that the presence of one educated farmer in one family has 
the effect of improving agricultural knowledge of the whole family, then 
about 23 per cent, of the farming population of Japan may be said to 
possess adequate knowledge oil farming, those who had completed regular 
farming schools or evening classes numbering 1,092.682 in 1913. 


, Taxable Land 

The comparison of area of taxable land with farming area for the 
last few years is shown in the following table in 1,000 cho : — 


End of Dec. 

Paddy field 

Other 

farm 

Building 

lot 

Forest 

Pl.iln 

Total 

others incl. 

1912 

... 2,857 

2,10) 

381. 

7,702 

1,301 

14,682 

1913 

... 2,859 

2, M 33 

38 * 

7,572 

3,3^3 

14,750 

1914 

... 2,8)9 

2,39) 

38) 

7,827 

1,337 

14,739 


Price of Arable Lvnd 

The market price of farms far surpasses the official value fixed as 
early as 1875. According to the inquiries of the Hypothec Bank of Japan 
the latest market value of the farm was as follows in 1914 : — 





Paddy fell 

Upland farm 

^ 



Good 

Bad 

Or. unary 

Good 

Bad 

Ordinary 

Hokkaido ... 


. 63 

32 

<9 

38 

10 

20 


[North 

.2,9 

97 

163 

141 

41 

79 

Main-island < 

1 Tokyo.. .. 
Middle 

.306 

.450 

131 

193 

211 

303 

185 

304 

69 

111 

122 

189 


[South 

.55J 

205 

862 

288 

83 

170 

Shikoku 

• •• IM >#l 

.47L 

207 

329 

268 

89 

165 

Kyushu 

lM ,,, f# 

.48 L 

134 

316 

240 

94 

147 

Okinawa ... 

Mf fM ## 

.205 

61 

15S 

245 

49 

158 

Average 



.416 

167 

280 

239 

79 

145 


Increase 

OF 

Productive Power 




On the whole the average productive power of tilled area has continued 
to make perceptible improvement, owing, in regard to rice, to greater 
development of the knowledge of cultivation in backward . districts. 
When the farm adjustment work (which see) shall have been completed, 
far more satisfactory data may be obtained in this respect. The average 

g eld per taw of paddy field during the twenty years ending 1912 is shown 
low in koku # 

’92-96 ’97-01 ’02-06 *07-1 2 Average 20 year® 

Average per taw.,, 1.421 1.475 1.504 1.707 1.460 

Ratio of One-Crop and Two-Crop Farms 

The official returns as to the ratio of one-crop and two-crop paddy 
fields for the recent years are as follows 
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Area cho Per oent. 



1913 

1912 

1913 

1912 

One-crop fields 

Two-crop fields (Ordinary 

1,761,2 IS 

1.761,333 

69.13 

60.43 

rotation for second crop)... 
Two-crop paddy-fields (green 

909,3 i7 

895,145 

31.04 

30.67 

manure for second crop)... 

258,376 

259,942 

8.83 

8.90 

Total... 

2.929,333 

2,919,470 

1 0.00 

100.00 


Animal Labor in Tillage 

Cattle and horses employed in tillage are returned as follows: — 

Ho- of cattle No. of horse? Area tilled by animal labor ( cho ) 

Paddy-flc-ld Upland ?arma 

1912 1,220,051 1,069,641 1,717,631 997,714 

1918 1,217,100 1.073,768 1,745,070 1,066,651 

Farmers’ Debts 

The latest investigations made by the Agricultural Association in 
various prefectures put the number of peasant-proprietors and middle- 
class and wealthy farmers throughout the country at 5,410,000 and 
3,003,000 households respectively. 

The amount of debts of the farming classes is represented at yen 451,- 
000,000 owed by the peasant proprietors, or an average of about yen 100 
a household, and of yen 150,000,000 of middle-class and wealthy farmers, 
or an average of about yen 50 a household. The grand total reaches about 
yen 700,000,000. 


Adjustment of Farms 

To increase productive power by drainage, to lessen unproductive area 
in the shape of boundary ridges, and finally to obviate the disadvantages 
incidental to scattered existence of small plots of farms belonging to the 
same owners, the authorities have been encouraging since ICO ) the work 
of adjustment of farms, by setting apart for the purpose a special sum 
and by turning out experts (jualined to undertake it, The areas to be 
adjusted are primarily paddy fields measuring 1,600,000 cho , about 27 per 
cent, of the total area. How important this undertaking is may be easily 
inferred when it is remembered in what small lots are the greater parts 
of paMy and upland field exist. The adjustment aims to increase the 
average to 1 or 4 tan for the paddies. The economy for labor effected, 
so far as past experience goes, is immense, as it results in concentrating 
the owners’ scattered plots and also facilitating the better utilization of 
animal labor. Then the lessening of spaces formerly required for boun- 
dary ridges and the bettc r dr linage incidentally effected by the adjust- 
ment are exerting a highly beneficial influence, and in many places a 
second crop after rice has become possible where there was none before. 
The offici il calculation is that the adjustment will increase the yield by 
15% so that normal average per tan 1.51 kakit, will become 1.734. Then 
the unproductive areas utilized are expected to amount to 8% of the area 
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adjusted. So far as experience goes, this estimate of the authorities seems 
to be a safe one. The average of the 50 places adjusted has shown that 
the additional yield amounted to 0.573 koku valued at yen 7J approxi- 
mately, Supposing that the money needed is obtained at 9% per annum, 
the expense incurred will be paid off in three years. Expenses required are 
loaned on easy terms by the Japan Hypothec Hank and its local repre- 
sentatives, the Local Hypothec Banks. But even these banks are able to 
meet only part of the applications and lack of funds is therefore seriously 
hampering the progress of the work. Formerly consent of § of owners 
concerned was required for undertaking the work, but now consent of £ 
is enough for the purpose. The authorities have trained a large number 
of men to qualify them to take charge of the adjustment work. 

By the end of Feb. 1914 the area adjusted or under adjustment 
aggregated 339,305 c/ao, involving an expense of Y 51,811,781. The cost of 
adjustment is quite divergent, according to districts. The maximum p(r 
tan ranges between Y 51 in Nagasaki-kcn and 32 in Shiga-ken, while the? 
minimum is represented by Y 7.80 in Saitama, about Y" 8 in Miyagi and 9 
in Fukushima, Akita and Iwate. 


Irrigation and Drainage 

For irrigation of paddy-fields rivers supply water for 64.4% of the 
irrigated area, then come reservoirs which supply about 20.9%, and other 
means the balance of 1 1.7%. The device for irrigation is in general very 
Simple, and it is only at about 80 places representing 4,400 cho that 
improved mechanical contrivances are at work. In a similar way an 
inproved system of drainge has been adopted for over 50 places represen- 
ting 7,500 cho . 


Manure 

Night soil constitutes by far the most important item of manure, and 
indeed in many districts it was almost the only manure used till about a 
decade ago. Other manures used were stable manure composite, fish guano, 
and rice bran. The use of chemical manures is a recent innovation. The 
sale of the last kind of fertilizers is under a strict control of the Govern- 
ment, the object being to prevent adulteration. At first mixed fertilizers 
were very popular, as farmers wore ignorant how to properly use different 
ingredients of fertilizers. Sufficient experience having been acouired, 
farmers now prefer to purchase the ingredients and to mix tlunn for 
themselves, this being less costly than to buy mixed fertilizers. Manu- 
facturers of this kind of fertilizers are suffering much from falling off of 
demand. Phosphate fertilizers are at present manufactured with 
phosphatic rocks imported from tire the Ooeuiia islands in South Pacific 
and Christmas island in Indian Ocean, and used to contain about 20% of 
sand mixture. This mixture was forbidden in 1910. in general about yen 
4 to 5 worth of manur.* is used per tan of farm. The general figures for 
1912 are as follows in 1,000: — 
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Mixed manure .. 

Oil cake 

Animal bone ... 
Snper-pb ospliate 
Fish guano 

Total 


.. 18,000 
.. 10,000 
... 1,600 

... 13,000 
... 7,000 
...196,000 


Fertilizers imported, to mention principal items, during the same 
year were, in 1,000 yen ; 


Bean cake 26,000, Sulphate of ammonia 7,500, Cotton seed cake 4,000, 
Chilian saltpetre 2,000. Then there are night soil valued at Y 60 million 
compost and litt* rs 50, rice bran 5, etc. The annual consumption of 
manure in Japan is therefore estimated to reach about Y 22 > millions. (See 
also Artificial Fertilizers, Chap. Industry). 


STAPLE FARM PRODUCTS 

Rice 



Area 

Produc- 

Average 

Export (in 1 ,000) 

Import (in 1,000) 



tion 

production 


*■— — > 


w— — ^ 


1,000 

1,000 

per tan 

Quantity Value 

Quantity 

V aluo 


efio 

koku 

koku 

picul 

yn i 

picul 

yen 

1912 

3,003 

50.222 

1.672 

496 

4,367 

5,586 

30,193 

1913... ... ... 

3,029 

50,255 

1.659 

485 

4,372 

9,093 

48,472 

1914 

— 

67,006 

— 

— 

4,974 

— 

34,823 

Normal yield 

— 

50,635 

— 






Note : — “ Normal yield ” represents the average of the last seven years, 
from which two years of abnormal yield, one of success and the other of 
failure are excluded. 


Varieties of Tiice Plant 

About 4,003 varieties of rice-plant are cultivated in Japan and of 
these Shinriki , Aikoku , Omachi, Chikusei , and Sekitori are most popular. 

Of the three main varieties of early, middle and late rice plants, the 
middle variety is most productive, as the following average output per 
tan at all the Government Experimental Farms testifies 

Yield per tan of the early variety 2.124 koku 

„ „ „ „ „ middle variety 2.334 „ 

* „ ,, „ „ „ late variety 2.223 „ 

Average ...2.255 „ 

Then classified as to quality and of forms grown in, they are first 
the ordinary rice which constitutes hbout 90%' of the total output, 
the glutinous rice which amounts to 8.3 % and the upland rice which 
supplies only 1.6 of the total. The former two are raised in regular 
paddy fields. The glutinous variety, generally used for making rice 
dumplings, yields about 10 % less than the ordinary rice. 
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Barley and Wheat 


(in 1,000 koku) 



Barley 

Naked barley 

Wheat 

Total 

Full average 
production per tan 

1911 

9,385 

7,505 

5,0 9 

21,001 

1.241 

1912 

9,791 

7,900 

5,180 

22,870 

1.239 

1913 

10,643 

9,181 

5,226 

25,050 

1.370 

1914 

9,519 

7,207 

4,483 

21,244 

1.165 

Normal yield 9,610 

7,657 

4,743 

21,971 

1.236 

Note: 

— “ Normal yield 

” as in the 

case of Rice. 




Barley, naked barley and wheat constitute the staple crops in upland 
farms and are also very extensively cultivated as second crop after rice. 
Naked barley is raised more as second crop while the other two are cul- 
tivated in greater proportion in upland farms, as it is shown below, 
showing data for 1914. 

Barley Naked barley Wheat Total 

cho cho cho cho 

Paddy-field 1C9, 163 412,078 168,097 749,808 

Dry farm 446,670 315,822 310,916 1,078,407 

The first two are principally used as food for men, and generally 
mixed with rice. This mixed diet is almost universally used by country 
people and also by others who prefer it to pure rice on account of its being 
more easily digestible than the other. For those affected by leg drospy 
the mixed ration is considered indispensable. The native barley does not 
seem quite as excellent as German produce for beer-brewing, so that the 
malt continues to come from that country, whence barley seeds are also 
imported for cultivation in Japan, especially in Hokkaido. Barley stalks 
are important to make straw braids. Wheat is used more as subsidiary 
food-stuff, as for making maccaroni, confectionery, etc. The amount 
consumed for brewing Japanese soy is quite enormous. Wheat is 
imported in large quantities from U.S.A. and other countries, either in 
original form or as flour. 


Miscellaneous Grains 
(in 1,000 koku) 



Proao 

millet 

Buck- 

wheat 

Foxtail 

millet 

Barnyard 

millet 

Maize 

1911 ... . 

397 

1,216 

1,988 

795 

692 

1912 ... . 

332 

997 

1,860 

708 

743 

1913 ... . 

247 

1,041 

21,467 

507 

548 


The millets are raised in mountainous districts not fit for rice pad- 
dies, and are also sown as substitute for rice when, owi g to unfavorable 
';#ason and other adverse circumstances, the season of planting rice is 
passed. They are used as ordinary articles of diet by poorer folks resid- 
ing in remote places. Buckwheat flour is extensively used for making a 
popular Japanese articles of diet, i.e., buckwheat maccaroni. Maize as 
grown in Japan Proper is chiefly used as food taken between regular 
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meals, and it is only in Hokkaido, whero it is extensively cultivated, that 
the ears are used for making flour or for feeding cattle. 


Beaks* Sweet Potatoes and Potatoes 
(in 1,000) 



Soy 

Beil 

Horae 


Sweet 



bean 

bean 

bean 

Pea 

potato 

Po«ato 


koku 

koku 

koku 

koku 

kuan 

kwan 

1911 ... 

... 3,693 

956 

487 

3f6 

1,005,903 

182,660 

1912 ... 

... 3,511 

947 

502 

374, 

980,502 

186,292 

1913 ... 

2,993 

COL 

490 

387 

1,037,209 

189,700 


Among subsidiary farm crops there is perhaps nothing which plays so 
important a part in the Japanese kitchen as soy beans. The three daily 
articles of diet for all classes, viz. so?/, miso and tofu aro manufactured with 
this bean either in part or wholly. The tofu (bean curd) is one of the 
most popular articles of diot, being cheap and highly nutritious ; the miso 
makes Japanese soup and is used in various other ways. The soy is indis- 
pensable in Japanese cooking. Then for extracting oils, as manure, and 
food for horse, beans are equally important. The supply being insufficient, 
quite a largo quantity comes in from Manchuria and Korea. In Japan, 
Hokkaido is the principal centre of production. Red beans, also very ex- 
tensively produced in the northern island, aro used for making confection- 
ery, are boiled with lice on ceremonious occasions and for other purposes. 
Peas and horse-beans, whether green or fully ripe, are favorite food-stuffs 
in Japan, and they are extensively cultivated as second crop after rieo 
and as a forerunner to rice, indigo, otc. on upland farms. Groundnuts 
are among a few subsidiary farm produce that go abroad, mostly to 
U.S.A. In Japan they aro used by confectioners and also for pressing oil. 
Sweet potatoes occupy an important place as supplying a cheap substitute 
for rico for poorer folk, while the tubers are also used for making starch 
and some alcoholic drinks. In colder season baked sweet potatoes are 
usual accompaniment at tea hours for ordinary people. They are especial- 
ly ladies’ delicacy. Potatoes, first brought by Hutch in 1589, remained 
corpparatively neglected till about a few decades ago, when the importa- 
tion of superior varieties drew the attention of farmers. They began to 
grow them more and more extensively, as demand for tho tubers in- 
creased with tho gradual spread of foreign stylo of cooking. Potatoes are 
now used as tubstituto for rice by poor folk, and are also much exported 
to Russian Siberia, and Manila. Best potatoes come from Hokkaido. 

Some Special Crops (in 1,000) 



Indigo 

Tobacco 

Cotton 

Hemp 

Bape seed 


kwan 

kwan 

kwan 

kwan 

koku 

1911 

2,465 

9,059 

731 

2,552 

1,050 

1912 

2,816 

11,623 

877 

2,377 

1,022 

1913 

2,652 

13,542 

774 

2,673 

907 


Of the above tho leaf-tobacco cultivation, being under special protect 
tion of the Government Tobacco Monopoly, shows perceptible progress aa 
to output. The next three, especially cotton and indigo, owing to the en- 
croaohment of imported goods, have markedly fallen off in output, (For 
indigo of, Chap, on Industry.) 
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Other Minor Crops (in 1,000 kwan) 


Radish 



1012 

... 678,575 

1913 

728,847 

Carrot (Daueus-carota) 



... 28,261 

29,161 

Burdock (Lappa major) 



... 42,901 

43,930 

“ Konnyaku ” (edible root)... 



... 12,102 
8,737 

10,094 

Ginger 



8,572 

Chilies 



730 

564 

Lily 



644 

648 

China grass 



109 

91 

Paper Mulberry (bark dried) 



7,175 

6,878 

Rush for matting 



... 15,363 

14,047 

Peppermint 



6,344 

11,076 

Flax 



3,759 

5,499 

Wax tree (seed) 



... 15,525 

16,633 

Taro 



... 161,301 

151,606 

Turnip 



... 47,250 

46,356 

Cabbage 



... 13,085 

14,831 

Onion 



5,466 

5,863 

Welsh onion 



... 32,241 

37,801 


SERICULTURE 

Silk is Japan's staple commodity on export list, supplying about 28^ 
of the total consumption in the world, and about 60 % of that in U.S.A. 
In the farmers 1 economy sericulture plays almost as important a part as 
rice cultivation, and indeed were it not for the profit derived from this 
subsidiary occupation, Japanese farmers of middle and lower grade would 
hardly be able to maintain themselves. By rearing the worms in the two 
seasons of spring and autumn, though some even undertake the inter- 
mediary rearing, farmers can at least double the amount obtained from 
Ordinary farming alone. As sericulture has seldom succeeded when 
conducted on a large scale, it is as if it were specially designed for the 
benefit of otherwise hard-driven small farmers. This domestic system of 
rearing, however, is attended by a serious drawback, namely lack of 
uniformity as to quality of tho filaments, and the question of how to 
remove this defect has begun to attract wide attention. At present 734 
“annual” breeds, 488 bivoltini breeds, and 41 other polyvoltini breeds are 
known, and it is proposed that the sericultural districts be subdivided 
into a number of sections each with special breeds judged best adapted to 
it. One thing that is specially satisfactory is that the art of feeding the 
worms seems to have made no small progress recently, for the rate of 
cocoons obtained per one egg-card hatched has increased about 20 % dur- 
ing the last seven years. At any rate, the Japanese, being proverbially 
deft-handed, are believed to do the job with better success than their 
rivals, the Italians and Chinese. About 70 to 80^ of the total output of 
raw silk produced in Japan is of coarse size. This is because Japan’s best 
iiipjgtomer, America, prefers coarse yarns from Japan, getting the supply 
df finer silk yarns from France and Italy. It is to these two countries 
that the finer silk produced in Japan is exported. Another equally 
important reason is Japanese cocoons lack uniformity and are unfit. to 
produce finer filaments to be used for warp. : The “ honey-comb ” brand 
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of the Xto filature at Muroyama, Ise, is generally reputed as one of the 
model coar&e filaments produced in Japan. 

It may be noted that in general one operative reels 70 to 80 mo mine 
of extra No. 1 filature silk, the quantity being about 30^ less at filatures 
producing fine yarns. 

Of the leading sericultural districts in Japan, Shinsliu (Naganokenj 
and Koshu (Yamanashi-ken) produce in comparatively larger quantities 
filature silk while Josh u (Gumma-ken) and Fukusliima are noted for hand- 
reeling. Joshu re-reel producers devise by combining themselves into 
corporations to produce silk of comparatively uniform quality. Accord- 
ing to the arrangement in force at the three noted re-reeling corporations 
of Joshu, viz., Usui, Shimonita and Kanra, 30 sericultural families are to 
form one group provided with a common reeling shop where silk produced 
by each member is reeled in a large hank and then sent in to the head 
establishment. There the hanks are carefully graded according to denier, 
lustre, number of nodes, etc., and sent to Yokohama for sale. 



Serioultural families by 

season Area of Mulberry 

Total output 
of cocoons 
valuo yen 


Spring 

Summer 

Autumn 

cho 

1911 ... 

... 3,507,550 

572,371 

1,051,163 

448.32G 

351,866,619 

1912 ... 

... 1,500,109 

331,203 

1,118,701 

453,626. 

158,962,380 

1913 ... 

... 1,500,284 

507,912 

1,134,938 

451,861 

187,864,552 


To encourage the planting of mulberry trees the Government has 
been granting some subvention, the grant corresponding to about a third 
of the outlay set apart by the provincial authorities towards the 
same end. 


No. of Eoo-Cakds Hatched 


Spring 

Summer 

A ufininn 

T 

ntnl 

No. of Cocoons 

No, of 

Cocoons 

No. of 

Cocoons 

No. of 

Cocoons 

Egg-cards per (‘aril Egg-cards per card Egg-cards per card 

Egg -cards 

per card 

in 1 ,000 koku 

in 1,000 

kcku 

in 1,000 

koku 

in 1,000 

koku 

1910 2,518 0.950 

672 

747 

1,617 

0.602 

5,839 

0.806 

1911 2,656 0.964 

686 

789 

1,716 

0.668 

5,058 

0.837 

1912 2,652 0.969 

638 

836 

1,844 

0.731 

5,135 

0.867 

Output of 

Cocoons (in 1,000) 








Percentage 

Normal 

Double 

Pierced 

Waste 

Total 



Spring Cocoons Cocoons 

Cocoons 

Cocoons 

Cocoons 

Cocoons 

N.C. 1).C, 

1\C. *w,o. 

1911 {kohi) 2,088 

254 

44 

176 

2,562 

81 10 

2 7 

1912 {loin) 2,092 

256 

43 

179 

2,560 

81 10 

2 7 

1913 (loin) 2,132 

247 

40 

176 

2,595 

82 10 

1 7 

1913 (Value yen) 96,927 

3,970 

592 

2,651 104,140 

— — 

— — 

Summer Cocoons 






A 

1911 (holm) 428 

60 

6 

33 

527 

81 11 

i 4# 

1912 (koku) 430 

61 

9 

34 

534 

81 11 

2 6 

1913 {koku) 435 

59 

8 

32 

534 

81 11 

2 6 

1913 (Value yen) 20,550 

1,111 

115 

501 

22,277 

— — * 

— — 
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Output of Cocoons (in 1,000) Continued 


Autumn Cocoons 

Normal 

Cocoons 

Double Tierceil Waste 
Cocoons Coooons Cocoons 

Total 

N.C. 

D.C. 

P.C. 

wTc. 

1911 ( loku ) ... 

... 915 

132 

14 

83 

1,145 

80 

12 

1 

7 

1912 ( koku ) ... 

...1,088 

153 

16 

90 

1,348 

81 

11 

1 

7 

1918 (koku) ... 

...1,192 

162 

15 

92 

1,461 

82 

11 

1 

6 

1913 (Value ?/<?n) 56,940 

2,933 

201 

J,374 

61,448 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Total Cocoons 

1911 (koku) 

...3,431 

446 

65 

272 

4,235 

81 

10 

2 

7 

1912 {koku) ... 

...3,610 

471 

67 

302 

4,452 

81 

11 

2 

6 

1913 (koku ) ... 

...3,759 

478 

64 

301 

4,592 

82 

10 

1 

17 

1913 (Valuot/m) 174,416 

8,014 

908 

4 626 

187,864 

— 

— 

— 

— 


Output of Raw Silk (in 1,000) 



Raw silk 

Waste silk, etc. 

Total 
^ — 

1911... ... ... 

kwan 

... 3,222 

ytn 

172,426 

kwan 

1,232 

ym 

6,677 

kwan 

4,454 

1 \ 

yen 

178,003 

1912 

... 3,645 

185,224 

1,034 

6,397 

4,728 

191,621 

1913 

... 3,741 

199,502 

1,101 

7,045 

4,842 

206,548 


Average Price of Raw Silk 


Average prices per 100 kin of raw silk of 10 denier and 14 denier by 
filature steam as quoted at Yokohama are respectively : — 

1910, ¥929 and ¥86>; 1911, ¥921 and ¥859; 1912, ¥908 and 

¥ 847 ; 1913, ¥ 976 and ¥ 895. 


Silk Conditioning 

The only establishment is that at Yokohama, for the one started at 
Kobe was abolished because of lack of applications. The importance of 
this business having become fully recognized both by Japanese and foreign 
silk exporters, the House at Yokohama is having a very busy time. 

Year 


1911.. . 

1912.. . 

1913.. . 


Conditioning 


Woighing 


Weight 

kilo 


Average |H .... 

No. kilo loss No. kilo No. No. No. 

... 49,265 2,505,326 1.66 2,393 144,188 18 65,684 117,363 2,649,515 

... 56,984 2,919,075 1.68 4,934 298,780 97 78,157 140,122 3,217,856 

... 70,418 3,642,336 1.63 6,154 370,801 417 86,128 163,117 4,003,189 


Weight 

kilo 


Boil Quality 
oft tests 
No. No. 


Total 


Weight 

kilo 


Japanese and Foreign Exporters of Raw Silk 

/The part played by Japanese in the direct export of raw silk is 
Uwadily gaining ground, the Kiito Gomei Eaisha, the Mitsui Bussan, and 
the Hara Export Department representing direct export trade of raw silk 
by the Japanese merchants, 
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Percentage 


Tsar 

Total bale Of which 

exported Jap. firms 

Of Which ** 

Foreign firms Japanese 

Foreign 

19U 

... 112, 0»J 67,110 

47,681 

47.44 

52.56 

1913 ••• ... 

... 170,045 90,881 

80,061 

53.17 

46.83 

1913 

... 200,529 100,306 

94,163 

53.04 

46,96 

The destinations are as follows : — 





1912 


1918 


Destination 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 


1000 km 1000 yen 

1000 kin 

1000 yen 

England 

13 

116 

70 

674 

France 

2,117 

18,016 

3,533 

32,128 

Italy 

1,648 

14,193 

2,705 

24,810 

Russia 

272 

2,390 

470 

4,415 

U.S.A 

12,972 117,917 

13,340 

125,909 

Canada 

20 

181 

56 

558 


Sertcoltural Institute 

The Gensanshu Seizojo or Sericultural Institute was established ia 
1911 by the Government and is situated near Nakano, a suburb of Tokyo, 
The work having been started only in 1914 it is not yet in the position to 
publish the results of its experiments and investigations. The experiments 
are carried out in the following three ways: 1st section, On mulberry 
tree, to improve its varieties and study the method of cultivating it, about 
$ ) acres of mulb rry field being provided for this work ; 2nd section, On 
silk-worm breeding, — i.e. m i tters about kind of the eggs, their relative 
merits, hereditary nature, oolors, preservation, hatching, rearing of the 
worins, apparatus used, the moths, diseases of the worm, bacilli on the 
eggs and worms, parasites, effect of disinfection, etc. ; 3rd section, Reeling, 
— i e. about desiccations of the cocoons, reeling processes, etc. The In- 
stitute has six experimental stations situated in so many districts, viz,, 
Ayabe, Mayebashi, Fukushima, Ichinomiya, Matsumoto and Kumamoto, 

TEA 

Tea, in contrast to other leading industries, has curiously remained 
stationary, both in gross output and volume of export. The latter, princi- 
pally in America, has even declined, because there the Japanese leaves 
nave formidable rivals in Ceylon and Chinese teas. The AmeriqatL con- 
sumers, however, still favor the Japanese leaves as they possess special 
flavor and preserve their quality much longer than their Kvals. The cost 
of production is higher in Japan than in other centres of manufacture, 
labor-saying appliances being used in less extent than in India. In 
general Japanese teas are about 5 V# higher than the other brands, 
Shizuoka. Miye and Saitama are principal centres of green teas for expodj 
while Kyoto and partly Saitama and Miye produce the leaves for hoil§| 
consumption. 

Formerly export teas were recured at Yokohama and Kobe by foreign 
exporters, but of late producers in Shizuok i-ken who used to supply 
Yokohama merchants have begun to undertake this recuring business by 
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themselves. In consequence Shizuoka teas which were formerly shipped 
at Yokohama are now shipped at Shimizu, the local port, as shown else- 
where. Kobe is still doing recuring process, but in all probability the 
producers of Miye who are the chief suppliers to Kobe exporters will 
before long follow the example set by Shizuoka people. In that case teas 
now exported from Kobe will be shipped at Yokkaichi, the local port of 
Miye-ken. 

Abea of Tea Plantations and Number of Manufacturers 

Area No. of Area No. of 

cho Manufacturers cho Manufacturer* 

1910 48,380.5 964,285 1912 48,693.8 1,052,592 

1911... ... 47,479.7 1,012,963 1913 48,966.7 1,061,412 


Output op Various Kinds op Teas 

Green Green Green Green 

1st kind 2nd kind 3rd kind 4th kind Black Oolong Total 

(Hikic'ia) (' Jyokuro ) ( iencha ) (Mancha) 

1912 13,614 84,723 6,127,375 2,542,012 6,757 3,585 8,778,066 

1913 H,478 84,758 6.103,009 2,539,528 8,093 3,585 8,780,321 

1914 — 88,302 5,995,323 2,321,930 7,352 9,222 *3,413,829 

Note:— *The decrease was due to lack of “ Hikioha.” 


Leading Districts of Tea Production (1913) 


District 

Output 

kivu 

Value 

yen 

District 

Output 

kivan 

Volume 

yen 

Shizuoka . 

.. 2,706,711 

4,788,757 

Miye 

599,951 

914,672 

Kyoto ... . 

.. 501,983 

1,023,137 

Nara 

356,743 

484,361 

Shiga ... . 

.. 233,800 

453,801 

Kumamoto ... 

, 409,617 

431,542 


Export of Tea 

The attention of the manufacturers has lately been turned to the 
advisability of devoting greater energy to manufacturing black and brick 
teas. A slight subsidy is granted to the Shizuoka and Fukuoka experi- 
mental stations for encouraging this industry. 



Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Valne 


3000 Arm 

yen 1000 

1 000 kin 

yen 1000 

1909 

30,741 

13,156 1912 

29,838 

13,463 

1910 ... ... 

32,946 

14,542 1913 

25,522 

10,076 

1911 ... ... 

31,187 

14,379 1914 

29,609 

12,710 

The following figures show the volume of teas exported 
various ports 

Kwan 

in 1913 from 

Boxes 

Yokohama... 

... ... 

352,755 

(2.933,625 lbs) 

39,195. 

Shimidzu ... 

... ... 

2,343,768 

(10,530,900 lbs) 

260,412 

Yokkaichi ... 

... ... 

220,914 

(1,8 W), 950 lbs) 

24,546 

£obe 

Total 

!«•• ••• , 

34,110 

(284,260 lbs) 

2,790 


...2,951,547 

(24,595,726 lbs) 

327,943 



agriculture 


m 


Principal d stin-itions of teas exported are as shown below in yen 
1 , 000 :- 

Struit 

Oliin i Kwj.utuivg Settlomeut C.unvdtv U.S.A, Hawaii Others 


19 L2 

... 7 > 

48 

39 

1,301 

11,909 

61 

28 

1913 

... 137 

48 

33 

923 

8,847 

56 

29 

1914 

... 113 

39 

44 

1,234 

11,076 

41 

107 


HORSES 

Horse-breeding has been demanding earnest attention for a long time 
past both from the Government and general public. The experience of 
the Japan-China War in 1^94-95 and the later experience of the Russo- 
Japan War have convinced the public still more of the imperative need of 
improving the native stock. So earnest were the authorities to effect the 
improvement that in *00 they established the Horse Bureau and specially 
placed it under the direct control of the Cabinet. To attract public atten- 
tion to this business horse racing was specially encouraged, and even 
betting, sternly repressed in general, was connived; but in 1908 pari 
mutual was prohibited all of a sudden by the judiciary. This created panic 
among the race companies which had appeared near Tokyo, Osaka, and, 
elsewhere. Lately the authorities have devised various encouragement 
measures judged not to provoke interference from tho judiciary, but the 
elimination of betting element has reduced the race to a tamo affair, and 
the sport has practically ceased to exist. The policy of the Bureau is to 
keep for the service 1,500 stallions of foreign breed and to distribute them 
to principal breeding centres where they are to be paired with mares of 
native breed. The improvement programme is to extend over 28 years 
beginning with ’06 and is estimated to require an outlay of about yen 
30 000 000. The Army purchases every year between four and five thou- 
sand horses at an average price of yen 130 per head which, though low as 
compared with the average price of chargers in Europe, i.e. between seven 
and eight hundred, is higher than the average price of ordinary horses in 
Japan, this being only yen 70 or 80. 

Native Stocks. - Native stocks that originally existed belonged to the 
Mongolian breed ; later on they received more or less intermixture of the 
blood of Persian breed, horses of this description having been imported to 
some extent as early as three centuries ago. Principal breeding centres 
are found in northern districts of tho Main Island and in Hokkaido, in 
both of which exist comparatively wide plains. In the former, Narnbu, Sen- 
dai, Miharu and Akita are famous for horse-breeding, and in Hokkaido the 
province of Hidaka where the Imperial Household’s Niicup Depot is 
situated. In Southern Japan Kagoshima in Kyushu ranks first in horse- 
breeding. Of all those native breeds Nambu horses produced in Aomori 
and Iwate Prefectures surpass all others in build, being larger, with broad 
chest, strong bones and joints, besides possessing a mild disposition and 
great powers of endurance. Hokkatdo horses being originally brought 
from Nambu, are on the whole much alike in build and so forth to the origi- 
nal jstock. Sendai horses are somewhat slighter in build than the Nambh* 
and possess deep chests, sloping hips, small heads, big sharp eyes, long 
weak necks, and small bones. The blood of Persian horses is very much 
mixed in this breed. Miharu horses produced in Fukushima-ken, 
possess thin skin, small heads, large eyes, with strong chests and fore legs. 
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Heiqg also mettlesome, they are better suited for mount than the 
preceding. Kagoshima, horses are smaller in build than those above 
described, and though quick and mettlesome, they often prove vicious 
and intractable. 

Improving Breed of Horses. -For the purpose of improving the 
breed of horses and otherwise realizing the object of which the Horse 
Bureau wits founded, four kinds of establishments are maintained through- 
out the country, they being as follows : — 

1. Pasture : in Iwate, Hidaka, Tokaehi. 

2. Stud : in Iwate, Kumamoto, Miyagi, Akita, Fukushima, Shimane, 
Aichi, Isbikawa, Nagano, Kagoshima, Aomori, Oshamambe. 

3. Pairing station : 280 in all. 

4. Depot : in Iwate. 

Caa ratio a, -The experience obtained on the occasion of the Japan- 
China War and especially on that of the Boxer trouble in 1900 made it 
imperative to enforce castration, for horses sent by Japan were markedly 
inferior and vicious compared with those belonging to the other Powers. 
The law was enacted in 1904#, but it is not yet put in force. The authori- 
ties confine themselves to encouraging castration by means of a small 
grant of money, yen 4, while yen 50 is given when a horse dies or is dis- 
abled from the effect of castration. 


Number of Horses in Japan 



Native 

Cross 

Foreign 

Total 

1911 ... 

1,160,399 

401,454 

14,293 

1,576,146 

1912 ... 

1,116381 

450328 

14,534 

1,581,743 

1918 ... 

1343,568 

475,946 

14,315 

1,582,126 


Number of Stallions in , 

Japan 



Native 

Cross 

Foreign 

Total 

mi ... 

... .«• ... ... 69 

3,508 

1,698 

5,265 

1912 ... 

63 

3,464 

2,018 

5,535 

1913 ... 

46 

3,249 

2,302 

6,597 


Loading stock farms and number of slaughtered horses are shown in 
the tables given later. 

HORNED CATTLE 

Strictly speaking, only one original breed of cattle formerly existed in 
Japan, being primarily intended for the sole purpose of serving as beasts of 
burden. They are sufficiently hardy and strong, but owing to neglect in 
breeding, are somewhat deformed in appearance, especially in the hind 
quarters. Though uniform in breed, native cattle admit of being broadly 
sub-divided into two or three varieties, principally by color. One of them 
is black with small white spots on the belly ; the second is brown, while 
the third is brindled with black and white spots. The black breed, 
yprhich, by the way, is most valued by our people, predominates in the 

t rtheastern districts and the middle section of Honshu, as also in 
ikoku and Kyushu ; the brindled variety is found in Oki and Mirada 
and other islands, while the brown breed is generally found in the other 
parts of Kyushu. Of the three, the brindled cattle very much resembles 
an appearance the Dutch cattle, and probably this variety may be the. 
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descendants of foreign cattle imported into Japan at some unknown time. 
They also possess comparatively well formed heads. The brown variety 
apparently came originally from Korea. 

Just as in the case of horses and dogs, the native breed of cattle is 
gradually disappearing to be replaced by imported cattle and cross. This 
disappearance of native breed is regarded with extreme regret by con- 
sumers of beef, for the flesh, of native cattle is much more palatable than 
that of a foreign cattle. The failure, so far, of import of Australian beef 
in cold storage, was chiefly duo to its inferior quality. As to the breed of 
imported cattle, formerly it consisted mostly of Shorthorn, Devon and 
Ayrshire, but of late Holstein, Ayrshire, Brown-Swiss and Simmenthal are 
judged more suitable for Japan. Various measures are adopted for im- 
proving cattle. Thus the work of inspecting bulls for service that was 
formerly left in charge of provincial authorities was transferred in July 
’07 to direct control of the central Government. Then prizes are be- 
stowed by the Government on the cattle which have won 1st to 3rd prizes 
at district cattle shows. Three cattle depots are kept by the Department 
of Agriculture and Commerce, at Xanatsukahara and Oita (est. 10), and at 
Tsukisappo, near Sapporo. At Shibuya, suburb of Tokyo, poultry, swine 
and goats are kept. 


Number of Cattle tn Japan 

Xafive Orosi Foreign Total Calving Death* 

1911 899,123 477,998 27,600 1,405,020 207,218 IS, 698 

1912 89-1 ,958 479,031 20,109 1,399,498 199,374 20.472 

1913 89r,383 470,184 2r,l4l 1,388,708 194,730 17,184 

Sheep, Gjats and Swine 

Sheep Goats Swine 

1911 3,730 100,081 298 709 


1912 



3,308 

101,475 

308,970 

1913 



2,940 

89,488 

309,395 


Slaughtering Returns 




Blaiv.rhter 

Cattle & 


Sheep ife 



bouses 

calves 

Horses 

goats 

Swine 

1911 

494 

273,527 

65,015 

9,788 

229.275 

1912 

5 8 

279,870 

64,431 

7,507 

213,993 

1913 

514 

237,256 

01,091 

7,174 

194,049 


L ’.aping Stock Farms 


Hokkaido occupies by far the most important position in stock far- 
ming, chiefly on account of presence of large tracts of available land 
obtainable at easy terms and also because the district is well suited for 
growing glasses. The following is a list of leading stock farms in Japan* 


Faun 

Niicup 

Tsukisappo 

JJakOmowei 


Place 

Hokkaido 


Kiwis 

Horse 

Cattle, sheep 

GAr«r°l 


Ownersh'p 

Imp. Household 

Government 
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F*rm Place 


Kikycno 
Maeda Farm 
Fujino Stock Farm 
Sekishinsha St. Farm 
I wane Stock Farm 
Shimosa Pasturo 
Koiwai Stock Farm 
Jungi Farm 
Kozu Stock Farm 
Nanatsugahara 
Sheep Farm 


Hokkaido 


Chiba 

Iwate 

Fukushima 

Gumma 

Hiroshima 

Shimabara 


Kind Ownership 

Horse and cattle Private 

General and farming „ 

M ff 

>1 I# 

llorso „ 

General & farming Imp. Household 
General > Private 

Cattle ii 

»» »» 

„ Government 

Sheep Private 


Besides the above, there are a number of horse studs and depots belong* 
ing to the Government, as alrea ly shown in the preceding sections. 


POULTRY 

Poultry has not yet attained any particular development. It still oc- 
cupies an almost insignificant position as a subsidiary work of farmers, 
poultry-yards on any large scale being practically n< n-existent. For a 
while Japan used to import a large quantity of eggs from China. The 
import that stood in 1891 at only yen 30,000 steadily went on increasing 
till in ’01 the customs recorded yen 1,300,000 approximately, but since the 
import tariff was raised in 1902 from 10 per cent, to 25, then to 60 some 
years after, the import has markedly fallen off. With the idea of 
encouraging this industry the Government established a poultry-yard in 
’06 at Shibuya, near Tokyo, where imported fowls of various beeds are 
kept. Eggs are sold at cost price as the first step towards improving the 
breeds at present kept in Japan, these being very seldom pure, and includ- 
ing Hamburg, Leghorn, Minorca, Spanish, Plymouth Rock, Cochin, 
Andalusian, etc. 


Number of Families Keeping Poultry (in 1,000) 




Fowl 

Eggs fone year) 








At the end 

No. of 

No. of 

Valuo 

Value 

of June 

family 

No. of fowl chicken 

yen No. 

yen 

1912... . 

.. 2*948 

12,441 7,813 

7,493 809,859 

15,976 

1913,.. . 

.. 2,888 

12,055 7,477 

8,366 801,693 

16,222 

1914... . 

.. 2,325 

1!,767 7,386 

8,453 782,797 

16,370 

Leading Pout 

jTrv Districts at 

the End of Jdne, 

1914 




Value (i en) 




Fowl 

Eggs 

Name of Prefecture 

Family 

(including chicken) 

(one year) 

Chiba 


... ... 135,689 

633,812 

22,993 

Ibaraki 


137,023 

39: >,#>25 

922,524 

Aichi 


96,530 

622,736 

1,109,821 

Nagano 

Niigata 


..., M . 95,665 

253,034 

878,289 

... ... 

... ... 10,887 

177,703 

437,287 
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DAIRY AND MEAT-PRESERVING 

Dairy is a new industry and is still in its infancy. The use of milk is 
naturally very much limited, as the Japanese generally confine themselves 
to use it in fresh state, and very little in cooking. The price is rather too 
high, about 3 to 4 sen per go (0.019 peck) and the quality too is inferior. 
Buttermaking is regularly carried on only in dairy farms situated in re- 
mote districts, but their whole output does not much exceed 10 of the 
total consumption. Butter made in Hokkaido, at Koiwai and Kozu farms 
command a good price. Condensed-milk industry has not yet grown into 
regular business. Cheesemaking is also insignificant. In meat preserving 
the only thing worth mentioning is ham, of which “ Ka nakura ham ” 
made in Kanagawa-ken is noted and is largely exported to China, etc. 
The supply of beef being insufficient and the price viry much higher than 
in Europe and America, there is hardly material enough to encourage 
preservation business. 


Leading Dairy Districts (1913) 

Milk 




No. of dairy 

No. of milk cow 

k>ku 

yen 

Tokyo 

see 

381 

8,497 

54,140 

993,037 

Kyoto 


128 

2,521 

13,538 

324,603 

Osaka 


130 

3,374 

20,500 

432,578 

Kanagawa 


150 

1,895 

7,815 

209,979 

Hyogo ... 


228 

1,8S7 

13,42* 

303,345 

Aichi 

• •• 

218 

2,369 

12,671 

342,460 

Nagano ... 


176 

1,707 

7,617 

238,077 

Miye ... 

• •• 

180 

1,903 

9,015 

234,148 

Hokkaido 


287 

3,561 

15,885 

320,933 

1911 

... 

6,914 

55,471 

267,874 

7,112,571 

1912 

• •• 

6,638 

53,259 

274,480 

7,474,854 

1913 


6,664 

42,281 

273,936 

7,434,978 



ANIMAL EPIDEMICS 





Horses 


Cattle 








Glanders <fc Farcy Anthrax Rinderpest 

-- ■ 

Anthrax 

Affected Diet! Aff’ed 

Died Aff’ed Died Slaugh’ed Aff’ed Died 

1911 

— 

— 182 

182 — 

— — 

415 409 

1912 

— 

— 130 

130 — 

— — 

331 329 

1913 

— 

— 110 

110 

___ 

286 286 


Rinderpest makes its appearance now and then and inflicts heavy 
damage on owners of milk cows and general stock-breeders. Being im- 
ported from Korea, and rarely from China, the disease plays havoc at 
places adjoining Kobe, Yokohama and other open ports. Hokkaido is 
comparatively free from the attack. To prevent the import of diseased 
cattle the authorities enforce strict examination at Fusan and at ports of 
import, but this provision is still found insufficient. The disease broke 
out in 1910 with terrible force in Tokyo and vicinities, and at Nagoya. 
The loss incurred by owners of oattle and by t u e authorities who have to 
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give compensation for cattle suspected of the disease and slaughtered, was 
not small. The compensation allowed for cattle slaughtered is ^ to -{ of 
its market value, but within the maximum not exceeding yen 200, even for 
a cow valued at more tban yen 1,000. 

HORTICULTURE 

Horticulture, especially fruit-culture has recently shown a marked 
activity, as briefly referred to at the beginning of the present chapter, 
formerly, fruit-culture was comparatively poor, for as people abstained 
from beef and other animal meat, thoy felt no great need of fruits. Pears, 
Oranges, persimmons, and peaches were principal fruits in those days. 
With the introduction of meat-eating custom and owing to improved 
facilities of communications, a. great change has come over the habit of 
the people in the use of fruits. Demand for them has grown apace, and 
fruit-culture has acquired a greater importance in the eyes of farmers, 
Apples, foreign oranges, peaches, pears, grapes, etc. began to be extensively 
Cultivated, superseding indigenous fruits, of which persimmons, oranges 
and pears are still important. Orchards were found only in places 
adjacent to large towns, but at present orchards of oranges, peaches, 
apples, etc are found in remote places. Hills are now extensively opened 
Up to lay out orchards, and places favourably situated command, in fruit 
districts, Astonishing prices. In Wakayama-ken, the foremost orange 
district, a forest land that once sold at yen 20 or 30 per 2J acres now 
fetches yen 1,600 itt extreme cases, and never below yen 800. Generally 
speaking, apples are grown in Hokkaido and Aomori, peaches near Tokyo 
and in Okayama, pears in suburbs of Tokyo, in Saitama, Niigata, Kara, 
Chiba, grapes in Yatuanashi, Tochigi, and Niigata, .oranges. in Wakayama, 
Shizuoka and in Southern Japan, Persimmons may bo said to grow 
everywhere, though seldom in orchards. Plums are more generally used 
as pickle, in which shape they are preserved in almost every household. 
In Japan cherry trees are prized more for their ffolvefs, and their fruits 
are therefore altogether secondary. Foreign cheYry trees aYe largely 
cultivated in Yamagata. ' 


Output of Fruits (in 1,000) 


No, of trefM 

Yield, frmn 

1911 1 012 1913 

*1911 1912 1913 * 


Rlums ... ... 

... 4,643 

4 337 

4,522 

473 

619 

471 

Reaches 

... 6,457 

6.789 

6,501 

9,414 

10*962 

10,796 

Rears 

... 7,453 

7,949 

8,656 

18,816 

20,552 

21,441 

Rersimmons 

... 9,566 

9,331 

10,539 

43,374 

40,044 

47,04) 

Apples 

... 2,574 

2328 

2.902 

10,790 

8,382 

9.503 

Grapes 

... 2,429 

2,570 

2,703 

3,456 

4,679 

3,798 

Oranges 

... 20,145 

21,581 

22,760 

57,841 

71,894 

72,030 
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MINES AND MINING 

INTRODUCTORY REMARKS 

By Mr. Tsunashiro Wada, Mug. of Association of Mine-owners in 
Japan, Formerly President of Imp. Gov. Steelworks, etc. 

Authentic records show that mining industry in Japan was already 
fairly well developed by the (5th century. The demand for metals in- 
creased rapidly for coinage and armor, the casting of Buddhist images and 
the decoration of Buddhist and Shinto temples. The mining of precious 
metals, copper, iron, etc. became especially active in the 15th century. It 
is recorded that from about 1414* Japan began to export annually to 
China a considerable quantity of copper for minting purposes, while with 
the gradual growth of trade with Holland the export of gold, silver and 
copper to Europe increased in toluine. About 1700 Japan supplied 
annually to China and Holland as much as 4,880,000 kin of copper, that is 
almost three times the quantity consumed in this country, and 15,000 
kwan of gold and silver. Such activity points to the conclusion that 
the metal veins in the country must have been very rich and easily 
worked. 

The knowledge which miners possessed in those days was necessarily 
primitive as regards both extraction and smelting, and with the exhaus- 
tion of easily workable veins the industry gradually suffered a decline. 
About tho time of the Restoration of 1868 tho output of the mines did not 
exceed 2 or 3 million yen. This decline may perhaps have been due, in 
no small degree, to governmental monopoly of all mining enterprise. 

With the Restoration, however, ana the extension of mining rights 
to private individuals on the one hand and the introduction of western 
methods on the other, a complete revolution took place, opening up 
new era for the industry. The progress made since that time 
may be seen from the statistics shown elsewhere, the output in Japan 
Proper alone amounting to as much as ¥150 millions a year. When to 
this is added the fact that Chosen is rich in gold, iron, anthracite coal, 
plunibago, etc., and that gold and petroleum are to be found in Taiwan, 
there is every reason to suppose that the annual output from Japanese 
dominions will at no distant date reach ¥200 millions. 

ADMINISTRATION OF MINES 

The whole country is subdivided into five districts for purpose of 
inspection and control, the controlling offices being located at Sapporo, 
Sendai, Tokyo, Osaka, and Fukuoka, A concession is limited to not less 
than 50,000 twbo (about 41 acres) for coal, and 5,000 for other minerals, 
but in all cases a concession must not exceed 600,000 tmbo (490 ac**es); 
The right of prospecting is valid within the limit of % years from the 
date of registration. Japanese subjects and companies under Japanese law 
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can acquire mining rights which are regarded as real rights and 1 real t <1 
as immovable property. However they cannot be made object of right 
other than that of succssion, transfer, collection of national taxes and of 
distraint. Right of permanent mining may constitute the object of mort- 
gage. The Mining Mortgage Law, promulgated in 1905 provides that 
holders of mining right may create mining foundation with a view to its 
mortgage. A mining foundation consists of the whole or part of (1) 
mining right, (2) land and structures, (II) superficies and right of land, 
(4) right of hiring things, (5) machines, totals, etc. 

DISTRIBUTION OF STRATA 

The strata existing in Japan may be classified as follows as to relative 
percentage 

Sedimentary Recks 

Archaean 3.78 

Palaeozoic 10.24 

Mesozoic 7.95 

Cainozoic 45.87 

Total 67.84 

, Igneous Rocks 

Old period 11.27 

Young period . 20 92 

Total 32.19 

Grand total 100.00 

METAL-VEINS AND STRATA 

Metal-veins in Japan are generally found in eruptive rocks of the 
Tertiary formation while the strata exist in the crystalline schist and in 
Pekeozoie formation, locally designated Chichi bu system. 

Of the metallic minerals in Japan copper is economically the most 
important, and after it comes gold, silver, and iron. The last, however, 
is less than .To of copper in value. Other minerals worked are, in the 
order of their economic value, lead, zinc, pyrite, manganese, antimony, 
tin, bismuth, quicksilver, chromite, tungsten, and molybdenite. Nickel, 
cobalt, iridium, osmium, etc., are also known to occur, though they have 
not been worked. Ralium is also .judged to exist. 

NON-METALLIC DEPOSITS 

Coal and petroleum are principal non-inetallie deposists in Japan, es- 
pecially coal. It is oftener found in the Tertiary system than in any 
other. Anthracite coal-fields are found in Mesozoic strata, but they 
are comparatively insignificant The seams occurring in the Tertiary lor- 
ttmtion produce bituminous coal, as all the important measures in Kyushu 
and Hokkaido are. 
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MINERAL PRODUCTION 


The latest statistics on principal mineral production in Japan 
Proper are as follows : 


GoM Silver Cooper Lea<l 



Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value Quantity Value 



1,000 


1,000 


1,000 

1,000 


mourn e. 

yen 

mom me, 

yen 

Jen 

yen 

kin yen 

1909 

... 1,048.559 

5,077.058 

34, 111 

4i2Ll 

76,4-02 

24,536 

5,714 428 

1910 

... 1,164.774 

5,671,800 

37,763 

4 896 

82,206 

25,819 

6,512 488 

1911 

... 1.248.654 

6,059,497 

36,811 

4,761 

89,002 

27,133 

1,874 506 

1912 

... 1,373,454 

6,799,072 

39,995 

5 896 

101,037 

40,252 

6,222 531 

1913 

... 1,477,050 

7,252, COO 

3 ',007 

5,635 

110,835 

42,012 

6,294 617 


Trnu 



lr< n i>vri 4 ei 

Antimony 

Manganese 


s 

Quantity 

V aluo 

r 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value Quantity Valuo 


1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 1.000 


kwan 

yen 

kwan 

yen 

k>‘n 

yen 

km yen 

1909.. 

... 14,450 

2,536 

5,735 

106 

233 

39 

2,359 61 

1910.. 

... 17,924 

2.795 

21,246 

465 

216 

31 

3,012 85 

1911.. 

... 17,032 

2,575 

19,666 

410 

162 

25 

2,605 74 

1912.. 

... 18,497 

3,070 

20,235 

436 

131 

18 

3,217 89 

1913.. 

... 19,029 

3,427 

30,553 

589 

35 

4 

4,869 182 


Oos'l 


Sulphur 

Petroleum 









Total Value 


Quantity 

■■■ v / 

Valuo Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

incl. others 


1,000 

1,000 

1 ,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 


metric ton 

yen 

kill 

yen 

k' k>t 

yen 

yen 

1909 

... 15,048 

58.213 

61,499 

812 

1,657 

6,428 

103,327 

1910 

... 15,681 

51,076 

73,078 

1,047 

1,603 

6,880 

100,253 

1911 

... 17,632 

55,006 

83,790 

1,271 

1,529 

6.733 

105,929 

1912 

... 19,639 

61,412 

90,923 

1,372 

1,458 

8,377 

130,241 

1913 

... 21,315 

70,956 

1 9,080 

1,563 

1,693 

12,498 

148,843 


Gold 


The principal gold producing districts in Japan are at present confined 
to the northern corner of Formosa, a western section of Kyushu, especially 
Kagoshima, and some north- eastern parts of the Main island, including 
the island of Sado. 

Kind of ores.— Gold occurs chiefly in its native state, frequently mixed 
with pyrites, chalcopvrite, arsenopyrite, etc* In rare cases it occurs as 
tellurides. The principal constituent of the gangue is quartz, often with 
caleite or baryte. In many cases the ore is of a free-milling character, 
though some times clayey or refractory. Gold and silver are found mix- 
ed, tne one or the other being predominant according to ores. 

Deposits and geology. — The greater parts of the veins worked O Japa 1 
are found in Tertiary rocks, especially in the sedimentary and eruptive 
rocks. The gold ores in Japan occur in the five modes of fissure-filling 
or veins, impregnations, and in the three modes of deposit, viz., metaso- 
matic, contact-metamorphic and mechanical detrital. This explanation 
also applies practically to silver, to be mentioned below. 
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Placeti Gold 

The placer gold in Japan mostly come; from the disintegration of 
quartz veins in volcanic rocks, in the Palivozuic, Mesozoic, and Tertiary 
formations. The locality most celebrated for it is or rather was Esaslii in 
Hokkaido, the Klondyke of Japan In 1899 there was collected 119,082 
momme of gold according to the official returns and there a gold nugget 
weighing 198 momme was once picked up. The place has subsequently 
lost much of its fame. The sources of the placer deposit of Esaslii are 
(piartz veins in the Paleozoic formation. In Islukari and llidaka placer 
gold is often associated with platinum and iridosinium# Placer mining 
was at one time very active in Kagoshima. 

Silver 

As in the case of gold, silver ores in Japan are found in the inner 
aide of the northern and the southern arc; of Japan proper, owing to the 
fact that the neo-volcanic rocks from which the metal is chielly derived, 
exist in highly developed condition in tho e part cular regions. As in the 
case of gold, silver veins are mainly found in the eruptive and sedimen- 
tary rocKs of the Tertiary formation. The ore.; exist in the form of 
argentite, stephanite, pvrargyrite, etc., but in Japan such minerals as 
galena, tetrahedrite, chalcopyrhe, etc. yield larger supply of the metal. 
Hilver mines now worked exist in the Main island, Kyushu and Hokkaido, 
but they are absent in Formosa and Shikoku 

Copper 

Next to coal, copper is the most important mineral production in 
Japan. The ores are fonnd both on the outer and the inner side of t e 
Southern and the northern arcs of Japan proper. The contact-metamor- 
phic type is much in evidence in the southern art', and the mctasomatic 
type in the northern, while the ve n type predominates in the inner arc, 
he. the region on the Japan Sea side. It is in the latter that the greater 
parts of the nvhes exist. 

Kind 6f ores. — Chalcopyrhe and bornite are the principal copper 
Pres, their gahgues being chielly quartz and calcite. The veins occur in 
t}ie sedimentary and eruptive rocks of the Tertiary ages, large numbers of 
tnb principal mines being included in this group. Mctasomatic deposits 
afC represented by a complex sulphide called “kuroko,” or black ore, 
consisting of intimate mixture of galena, zineblende, and baryte. This is 
Chiefly found in the Tertiary. The relative importance of the different 
kinds of ore based on the production of 5J principal mines which shpply 
about %1% of the total output is shown telow: — Veins, 32 mines 
supplying 41.8 %\ beds, 11 uvnes, 20.8 %\ met aso mat ic deposits, .3 mines, 
18 %\ cent act-metamorp hie deposits, 7 mines, 3 %. 

' * Iron 

.» Japan is not so rich in iron ores, and they consist of 1. magnetite, ?* 
hematite (micaceous and compact red iron) 3, limonite, 4, iron sand. Of 
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the four the magnetite ores are of first importance, the Kamaishi mine, 
the most productive at present, being of this formation. The ore? exist 
generally as contact metumorphic deposit. The Kamaishi ores contain 
00.23 iron and occur as large irregular masses : n the Paleozoic strat i. Of 
the micaceous ores the most important ar th.‘ Akadani and the Sennin 
mines. Of limonite, the bog and spri ig ores found at Abuta, near Muro- 
ran, may be mentioned. There 1 lie depo it, though of limited extent, 
measures 30 ft in thickness. The other kind ol limonite, i.e. gossan ore, 
is also fairly well represented. Hand iron has been very largely utilised 
from remote time, as the steel used for sword and other kinds of cutlery 
was made from this ore. The principal iron sand districts are found in 
the southern and the north-eastern part of the Main island. 

About 70^ of the iron ores used at the Imperial Iron Works are 
supplied by the Taya iron mines in China pi iced under the special cont- 
rol of tlie Japanese Government, the remaining 38 % coming from live 
iron mines near the mouth of the Tudong, Korea. Tlie quantity of the 
pres from the mines in Japan proper practically negligible as consumed 
at the works. The fact is that iron mines existing in the homeland are 
either inconveniently situated or are of limited quantity, if not poor in 
quality. For instance the ores found at Abuta, Hokkaido are very rich 
as to, supply, but they possess one serious defect of being reduced to 
powder when placed in crucibles, so that only a small portion can be 
used mixed with ores that are easily meltable. 


Lkat> 

The principal ores are in the form of galena associated with zinc* 
blende. The ores are distributed along the inner arc of Japan. 

Zinc 

In geological formation and distribution this nv*al is practically 
Identical with lead. As zineblende the ores are extensively distributed 
Kamioka in Hida being the most important mine both for lead and zinc, 
and it was formerly worked chiefly for silver. 

It was only in 1913 that Japan first began to produce zinc which 
formerly used to go abroad as ores to the extent of about 1 million y*n % 
while over 3 millions of the refined metal came in from England, Germany, 
etc. The refineries first created were the Osaka Zinc Refinery, by the 
Mitsubishi, and the Miike Refinery by the Mitsui, while the Fujita Firm 
of Osaka has also turned its attention to this industry. The monthly 
output of tlie Osaka Refinery is 400 tons, and that of the Miike Refinery 
200 tons. Their output being sufficient to supply the demand for the 
metal in Japan, they have begun to export the metal to England. 

Iron Sulphide 

The pvrite deposits, now so extensively use! for manufacturing sul- 
phuric acid, are extensively distributed, that is in Honshu, Kyushu, and 
Shikoku. 
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Tin occurs in Japan as veins and dctrital deposits, the former generally 
in Paleozoic and Mesozoic strata, and sometimes in granite. 'Jhe deposits 
are found chiefly in Kyushu, and also in Tajima and Mino. 

Tin industry is a new innovation, due to the enlcrprho of the 
Mitsubishi, which started the refining business at its Ikimo mine in 11)14. 
At the Firm’s Osaka Smelting Works tin printing rolls are also produced. 
The output of the metal in Japan was quite insignificant till 11)10, while 
the import of tin amounted to over ¥200,000 and to ¥082,000 in the follow- 
ing year. 


Antimony 

Occurring in the form of stibnite, the antimony ores are found along 
the Mesozoic strata which extend from the province of Yamato to Ilyuga 
and Osumi in Kyushu via Tosa and lyo in Shikoku. 

Mercury 

This exists chie3y in Shikoku, where in Awa the Suigin mine sup- 
plies cinnabar along the plane of fault in the Mesozoic limestone. 

Tungsten, B.smuth, Molybdeneum, Arsenic 

At present the production of these metals is comparatively insignificant 
Owing either to exhaustion or scarcity of deposits as to permit economic 
working. Of the four the last named is found in Kyushu, chiefly in the 
form of arsenious oxije. Arsenopyrite, arsenious sulphide, and realgar 
are also found in Eehigo and Hokkaido. 

SuLFHUB 

Japan being a volcanic country is naturally rich in sulphur deposits, 
they chiefly occurring as solfatara type. Only high grade deposits alone 
are generally worked, i.e. those containing not less than 40 Sul- 
phur deposits are much in evidence at the northern corner of Formosa, 
the Japan Sea districts in the Northern Japan, and the eastern part of 
Hokkaido. 


Principal Metal-miens (fiiurts in 1000) 



( mom%nt> 

Gold 

«* 1205 055. Tr ) 

Silver 
k>n~ k.) 


Copper 

(frw) 


Aid 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1910 1911 1912 

1910 

1911 

191? 

— 

— 

— 

1,822 k. 2,050 1,970 

— 




Aikawa 

124 

124 

112 

1,1(56 m. 1,178 1,083 






Arakawa.. 

. — 


— 

— — __ 

1,757 

2,116 

2,120 

Ashio 

, — 

— 

— 

1,896 „ 2,037 2,523 

11,723 

15,723 

15,790 

Bess hi ... 

— 

— 

— 

— — — 

10,934 

11,153 

12,599 

Hisa-ichi 

— 

— 

— 

— — 

1,581 

1,605 

V'36 
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Hitachi ... 105 

157 

223 

2,212 

2,849 

2,729 

8,059 

9,456 13,057 

Ikuno ... 57 

48 

34 

1,973 

J ,989 

2,142 

2,259 

2,485 

2,733 

Kamaishi 35 

52 

— 

— 

— 


592 

1,238 

1,043 

Kamioka — 

— 

— 

1,493 

1,575 

3,811 

— 

— 

— 

K Osaka ... 72 

64 

102 

8,764 

8,998 

10,940 

10,561 

9,934 

12,275 

Oguehi ... 40 

32 

27 

12 

11 

9 

— 

— 

— 

Osaruzawa — 

— 

— 

318 

257 

3>49 

3,634 

3,340 

3,645 

Serigano... 251 

248 

238 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Tsubike... — 

— 

— 

10,018 

8,511 

8,447 

183 

402 

275 

Ushio ... 34 

36 

38 

14 

13 

10 

— 

— 

— 

Yamagano 128 

139 

129 

231 

234 

272 

— 

— 

— 


The full output of iron from the two principal iron mines of Kamaislu 
and Senninyama is : — 


1910 IQII I9t2 

Kamaislu (m. tons) 51,412 56,028 61,306 

fr'eaninyama ( „ ) 2,170 1,706 2,273 

Kamioka is better known for its lead and zinc, their output being as 


follows : — 

Lead (kin ioo i) 

Zinc (kwan) 



1910 1911 1912 

1910 1911 

11,183 15,397 

19x2 

Kamioka 

... 4,367 5,103 4,763 

19,650 


COAL 




The oldest coal in Japan is found in the Mesozoic formation, but it 
is in the Tertiary system that coal seams of far greater importance are 
found. Of the Tertiary cool-fields those in KyOskO and Hokkaido are the 
most extensive and valuable. In llonshd there are no remarkable coal- 
fields except one extending over Iwaki and Hitachi which yields coal 
inferior to that of KyhsM and Hokkaido in quality as well as in quantity. 
The principal coal-fields in KyCishft are those of Chikuho (Chikuzen and 
Buzen) while in Hokkaido the coal-fields in the province of Ishikari are 

most important. Chikuho fields supply about 80 Hokkaido 10% t and 

the otl ©-* places 10%^ of the total output. The coal-fields worked or lea- 
sed aggregate about 1,006 million tsubo in area in Japan proper, and 
calculation being made mainly on seams measuring two feet and over and 
lying generally not more than 2,000 ft below the drainage level, and also 
some portion of thinner seams that admit economic working, the available 
resources, according to the investigation of the Mining Bureau, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Commerce, are judged to amount to 822 million 
tons. The seams that lie at greater depth but judged equally workable 
are estimated to yield 2,940 millions. Then there are concealed and un- 
proven resources which are supposed to give 5,030 millions. Leaving the 

last out of calculation, and estimate being made of the two workable seams 
alone, the available resources are put at 1,738 millions out of the total of 
3,762 millions. These available quantities are roughly distributed as 
follows:— 

Kyushu 1,000 million tons 

Hokkaido 568 „ 

Iwaki, Ibaraki, Nagato, etc 170 „ „ 
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The available resources in Kyushu are further distributed as follows:— 
Chikuho fields, 400, and Miike, 300, the balance going to the Nishi Bdno- 
ki fields and the Takashima fields, both in Ilizen. 

The available resources in Hokkaido practically exist in the province 
of Ishikari, where 437 million tons are stored underground. 

Among the fields in the Main Island and Shikoku we have the Iwaki 
fields holding 63 millions, Iwaki-Ifitaehi about 14, and Nagato 73 millions. 

With the exception of some 60 million tons of anthracite existing in 
Kyushu, Iwaki-Hitachi and Nagato, all the rest is bituminous coal. 


The chief coal-fields of Japan are given below : — 


Hokkaido 


1910 

M. Tons 

1911 

M. Tons 

191a 

M. Tons 

Yubari No. 1 

... 

471,371 

5G6,168 

506,571 

Sorachi 

... 

204,455 

151,193 

185,576 

Shin Yubari 

... 

119,071 

128,226 

133,088 

Poronai 

... 

170,415 

151,584 

161,584 

Yubari No. 2 

... 

128,678 

148,202 

179,295 

Ikusliumbetsu 

... 

83,667 

72,974 

81,480 

Iwaki-Hitachi 

Iriyama 


251,736 

270,759 

365,719 

Uchinogo 

... 

258,921 

317,927 

340,200 

Nagato 

... 

— 

— 

— 

Onoda 

... 

169,678 

189,804 

201,023 

Yoshida... ... 

... 

158,150 

180,914 

279,941 

Chikuho 

Takashima (Nagasaki) 

... 

214,377 

239,383 

225,074 

Yoshinotani (Saga) ... 


250,478 

311,989 

466,619 

' Onoura (Fukuoka) 

... 

586,283 

763,706 

777,400 

Shin-irl (do.) 


424,743 

398,838 

467,874 

Namadzuda (do.) 

... 

335,371 

389,170 

456,212 

Melji (doA 

Kaneda (do.) 

... 

433,401 

538,292 

587,172 


298,243 

319,003 

377,445 

Mitsui's Tagawa (do.) 


671,333 

784,941 

936,371 

Futase (do.) 


272,964 

427,858 

476,722 

Shiogashira (do.) 

... 

391,933 

389,382 

263,273 

Miike (do.) 

... 

1,799,489 

2,052,312 

2,055,688 


Analysis of coals from the principal coal-fields is shown below:— 



0 


£ u 



& 

WJ >, 

£ 

0 

S 3 

0 * 

. 32 - 

I 

Name 

coals 

V 

1 

'a a 

11 

Coke 

Ash 

A 

o. 

3 

(/) 

B j; 

Ik 3 
a 2. 

0 0* 

d? 
w 2 

U) 

Chikuho 

Namazuda 

1.66 

42.50 

52.68 

3.16 

0.81 

Cakes and 

1.298 

75.90 





swells 



Mtike 

8 ft. Steam 

0.70 

42.15 

43-85 

3 - 3 ° 

3-34 

Cakes 

1.278 

— 

Hizen 

Takashima 

0.98 

39.08 

53-42 

6-53 

0.65 

1.270 

80.30 

Ishtkari 

Yubari 

X.46 

42-89 . 

57.21 

4.57 

0.31 

Cakes 
Does, not 

1.200 

— 

Pittchi*Iwaki 

Shiratniz.i 

5*03 

U'-tf ‘ 

'40.^1 

3.75 

1-39 

cake 

2.304 

r 
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PETROLEUM 

Petroleum veins are principally found in Tertiary terrains and In the 
districts bordering on the Japan 8ea, especially in Niigata-ken (province 
of Echigo) and Akita-ken, Petroleum was known in Echigo from remote 
time but it was from 19(X) that the industry begun to present a sudden activ- 
ity. Eight oil-fields are found in that district, and of these Higashiyama, 
Nishiyama, Niitsu, Kubiki, and Ojiya are most important, especially the 
first three. Of the total output of crude oil in Japan, Echigo supplies 
95 but when it is remembered that the consumption of lamp-oil in Ja- 
pan amounts to about 2.5 million koku the supply from Echigo does not exceed 
one half or so of the total. The other half comes chietly from Java. The 
crude oil obtained at Niwhiyama and Higashiyama contains about 40 to 
50^ lamp-oil but that at Niitsu is much inferior and contains less. 

In many places first and second veins have been almost exhausted, 
but tbe presence of oil in the third and fourth veins lias very much reas* 
sured the o'.l companies, especially since the introduction of the rotary boring 
machine in 1912, as reflected in the output of 1913. According to the report 
of the Petroleum Association at Nagaoku, the output of the oil in Echigo 
during the last few years is as follows ; — 



1910 

koku 

1911 

koku 

1912 

koku 

*9*3 

koku 

Higashiyama 

283,992 

24‘\212 

230,050 

224,004 

Niflhiyama 
Niitsu ... 

520,842 

558,270 

573,321 

820,362 

820,747 

077,688 

571,573 

572,951 

Kubiki ... 

40,180 

41,805 

40,150 

33,562 

Nishi-Kubiki 

704 

652 

400 

370 

Ojiya 

3,495 

3,470 

2,615 

2,656 

Total... 

1,675,900 

1,522,097 

1 448,115 

1,654,505 

Value ... . 

yen 

yt n 

yen 

yen 

6,791,155 

6,972,404 

8,577,920 11,586,050 

The production 

(in koku) from Echigo fields is classified 

as follows!— 


Volatile 1 amp 

Solar Heavy lijbr’fcaat 

1911 

... 875 352,608 

79,474 

398,454 

1912 ... ... 

... 4, €52 382,991 

56,037 

358,724 


Machire well 

"Kazusabart” 

Hand well 

Higashiyama 



403 

— 

207 

Nishiyama... 



1G9 

— 

— 

Niitsu 



332 

127 

15 


The “Kuznsabori” is a simple method A' artesian well digging. Oil 
companies in Echigo are counted by hundred, but of these the Nippon 
Petroleum and the Hoden Petroleum Co;, (with paid up capital of yen 
12,500,000 and 10,0)50,000 respectively) tower over all the others. The 
American Standard Oil Co. and the International Oil Co. once started dig- 
ging for the oil, but have given it up- They now confine their operation 
to importing foreign oil, and between them and the two Japanese Ci s. a spec- 
ial arrangement exists for regulating the price of their respective brands, 
in order to avoid undue competition. 

Hokkaido Formosa and Akita. — The veins in these districts are still in 
£ho inception stage of exploitation, and the outp it from Jhpui does not yet 
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amount to much, being practically confined to the work of the Nippon Oil Co. 

On May 25, 1914 a gush occurred at Kurokawa, Akita-ken, and at the 
well belonging to the Nippon Oil Co, 10,000 koku was reportal to have 
down in a day. Such a renurkable phenomenon has never been experi- 
enced in this ocuntry or even rare in the world. This hit has given a 
great proini e to the future of mineral oil in Japan. It has earned boom 
to the shares of the Co., and though the gusli has considerably diminished 
and is now estimated at between 3,000 and 5,00G koku a day, the discov- 
ery will doubtless mark an epoch in the history of petroleum industry of 
Japan. 

LEADING CONCESSIONAIRES OF MINES 


Below is shown the names of concessionaires whose production in 
1912 and 1911 exceeded Y 2,000,000 in value or nearly so: — 


Name 

Mitsubishi & Co 

Mitsui Mg. Dep’t 

Furukawa & Co 

Fujita & Co 

F. ‘Kuhara 

Sumitomo Firm 

Hokkaido Tanko Risen 

Hoden Oil Co 

Kaijima Firm 

C. Tanaka 

Nippon Oil Co 


No. of mines worked 
Others 


Metal 

15 

1 

10 

8 

3 

2 


Coal 

9 

5 

2 


- 6 
a — 


Production (In yen 1000) 
1911 ' ' 1912 

13 049 15,210 

12,135 1 2,(570 

8,810 10,840 

5,959 8,867 

4,054 0,902 

4,805 0,580 

3,864 4,285 

3,309 3,903 

3,710 3,841 

2,958 3,363 

1,839 2,925 


MINE-WORKERS AND WAGES 


Number op Mine-Workers at Principal Mines 


At the end 
of June 

Metal 

mines 

Coal 

mines 

Non-metal 

mines 

Total 

Alluvial- 

diggers 

1909 

... 74,105 

152,515 

7,207 

233,827 

1,982 

1910 

... 74,736 

137,467 

9,992 

222,195 

2,042 

1911 

... 72,614 

145,412 

8,282 

229,308 

1,996 

1,905 

1912 

... 73,694 

152,429 

8,227 

234,350 

1913 

... 79,479 

172,446 

10,233 

262,163 

1,973 


Condition op Work and Wages of Mine-Workers 


Metal mines Collieries 

Metal mines Collieries 


3 liners 

No. of work 
days per 
month 

24 

Average 
hours per 
day 

No. of work 
days per 
month 

21 

Aveiage 
hours per 
day 

9 

Dressers 

20 

11 

21 

11 

Smelters 

27 

11 

0 

0 

Mechanics 

27 

11 

27 

11 

Wagon-liands 

tr? TTT ' 


25 

n 
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MINES AND MINING 

Average Wages at Principal Mines (in yen ; 1912) 


Meta] mines Collieries 



Male 

female 

Children 

Male Female 

Children 

Miners 

690 

.250 

— 

.780 

.600 

.380 

Timber men... 

660 

— 

— 

.710 

.450 

— 

Miners’ helpers 

370 

.270 

.190 

.540 

.480 

.260 

Dressers 

430 

.220 

.150 

.426 

.270 

.180 

Smellers 

r >20 

.170 

.190 

— 

— 

— 

Carriers 

520 

.300 

.230 

.570 

.390 

— 

Carpenters 

620 

.220 

.200 

.610 

.240 

.190 

Mechanists ... 

520 

.240 

.180 

.550 

.280 

.240 

Others ... ... 

420 

.230 

.160 

.440 

.230 

.130 


Accidents at the Mines 







Casualties 



At the end 

No. of 

Severely 

Slightly 



of June 

accidents 

Death wounded 

wounded 


Total 

1909 ... . 

14,801 

073 496 

14,166 

15,335 

1910 ... . 

15,019 

425 553 

14,179 

15,187 

1911 ... . 

.. 23, 

732 

689 1,243 

21,930 

23,812 

1912 ... . 

31,030 

989 2,416 

28,331 

81,736 

1913 ... . 

134,455 

730 889 

133.793 

135,512 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF MINERAL PRODUCTION 
Exports 


Cupper Coal Sulphur 



1 J»0<J k‘U 

¥ l ,000 

l ,ooo kM 

¥ 1,000 

] 000 kin 

¥ 1 ,000 

1909 .. 

. 60,883 

21,071 

2,814 

17,297 

69,018 

1,313 

1910 .. 

. 59,383 

20,805 

2,840 

16,303 

75,404 

1,396 

1911 .. 

. 57,333 

20,002 

3,066 

17,939 

61,778 

1,250 

1912 ,. 

. 64,630 

24,920 

3,468 

20,284 

81,860 

1,745 

1913 .. 

. 70,227 

23,183 

3,900,553 

23,628 

90,426 

1,980 


Imports 

Tron A steel Petroleum 



'\ ,000 k> n 

¥ l ,000 

1,000 gal. 

¥ 1 ,000 

1909 

5 *9,335 

26,945 

72,170 

11,667 

1910 

714,977 

34,150 

68 968 

14,303 

1911 ... 

1,051,267 

47,052 

63,667 

13,065 

1912 

1.337,853 

61,459 

56,811 

12,433 

1913 ... 

1,287,030 

61,078 

48,174 

11,101 
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FISHERY 

INTRODUCTORY REMARKS 

By Mr. Shinnosuke Matsubara, late Dir. of the Gov. Fishery Institute 

& Fishery Commissioner to the Crown Forests and Plains Office 

With a coast line of more than 17,815 miles, exclusive of Chosen and 
Karafuto, it is not to be wondered at that fishing has reached a high 
standard of development in Japan, as fish has been from former times one 
of the staple articles of food. There are two factors that deserve mention 
in this respect, as specially favoring the multiplication of the finny tribe 
in Japanese waters whether migratory or stationary, living in deep water 
or inshore; the first is that the Japanese dominions extend over several 
degrees of latitude, from the arctic circle to the tropics, and the other, 
that the coast is washed by the warm Kuroshiwo current on the one hand 
and by the cold Oyashiwo on the other. Under such favorable circum- 
stances inshore fishing has made remarkable progress. As an instance 
may be mentioned the stretching of nets inshore to catch migratory fish 
by cleverly taking advantage of the configuration of the coast. Then 
the splitting up of the country in former times into a large number of 
rival feudal dominions lias brought into existence sundry ingenious 
fishing tools and implements, their kinds being too numerous to be 
counted. Perhaps in this respect Japanese fishing is unique in the world. 

As regards pelagic fishing the most important since the prohibition 
of sealing is line-fishing for cod. The purse net fishing of bonito and 
tunny also promises to grow in importance. Then there is whaling (see 
special paragraph given later. Ed. J. Y. B.) which has developed since 
the introduction of the Norwegian method. Activity in these various 
directions has stimulated the use of more effective steam-trawlers (men- 
tioned later on. Ed. J. Y. B.) in place of simple native boats. 

In marine products, besides those that for home consumption there are 
several items that figure on the export list; those for China are chiefly for 
table use, while fish oil, iodine from the sea-weeds, isinglass, corals, etc. 
are exported to Europe and America. Salt refining is an ancient industry ; 
salt is extracted from brine, chiefly along the shores bordering on the 
Inland Sea. With the enforcement of the Salt Monopoly Law the districts 
open to the business hr.ve been restricted. Aquatic culture has been 
known from olden times in Japan, especially in the form of pond-culture 
of gold fish and carp and fagot-culture of oysters and the edible sea-weed 
laver. Coming to more recent years the artificial roaring of snapping* 
turtles, eels, salmonoidea and some shell-fish has made great development, 
Qyster-culture on the French plan is becoming popular in some parts of 
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tke country. With respect to the relative activities of this particular 
branch of fishing, salmon culture is especially noticeable in the rivers 
of Hokkaido and northern Japan, trout in the mountain lakes of 
northern Japan, carp, eel and snapping-turtle in southern Japan. The 
spawning grounds in use at present number about 56, while the culture is 
carried on at rather over 29,000 places. The lakes at Nikko and Hakone, 
Shikotsu lake in Hokkaido aiid Towada lake in Aomori arc noted for trout 
sport. 

The administrative side of the industry is fairly complete, legislative 
measures having been passed for protecting fish and controlling fisher- 
men, while as organs for protecting the interests of fishermen and 
manufacturers there are the Fishery Guild with 3,009 associations and 
408,100 members, and the Marine Product Guilds with 212 associations 
and 309,816 members. 

On the economic side, the principal kinds of fish and shell-fish that 
are used as articles of food are, in the central and southern districts of 
Japan Pioper, pi finis, bonito , sardine, horse m ickercl , tunny, oyster, clam, 
prawns, lobsters, etc., in the northern districts, hirriny , cul, sal monoidea , crab , 
laminaria , and over the whole country tunny, flat -fish, etc. For industrial 
use there are coral, the isiiif/l <ss weed, the starch weed, etc. Marine products 
for export have found good customers in China for many years past, 
where dried cuttle-fish , sea cucumber , ear-shell, sharks' fins, laminaria, isinylass , 
etc. are much in demand. Products going to other markets are canned 
ml mon , trout , sardine, crab , prawns, preserved cod, and mackerel , Jfsh oils , 
potassium iodide from sea-weed, coral , shell-buttons , etc. 

FISHING-BOATS 

Fishing-boats for use either on the fresh water or in the coastwise 
fishing number a little above 400,0 JO, the bulk being Japanese open-boats. 
Nine out of ten of these boats do not exceed 30 ft. in length. 

Sailers of Sailers of 

Japanese type- European type Steamers Total 

191 L 420,108 018 89 402,810 

1912 418,373 069 124 419,166 

1913 414,112 722 133 414,967 

The average cost of building a boat measuring under 18 ft. is estimated 
at yen 300 and that for one measuring over 30 ft. at about yen 500. The 
average for a steamer is yen 60,000 and for a sailer yen 3,000. 

Accidents to Fishing Boats and Casualties 
to Fishermen (1913) 

Crew 


Fate of fisltlnL' -boats 

No. of 
boats 

Killed 

Wounded 

Mis dug 

Total 

Wrecked 

302 

167 

60 

76 

303 

Drifted 

... ... 85 

7 

— 

28 

35 

Missing ... ... 

44 

10 

2 

142 

54 

Upset 

325 

253 

12 

86 

351 

Others 

31 

1 

1 

6 

8 

Total (1913) ... 

787 

438 

75 

338 

851 

1912 

978 

382 

87 

485 

953 

1911 

••• »»• 1,095 

457 

109 

075 

1,239 
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CATCHES and marine production 


Wil- 

ma... 

1913... 


Catclieg 

yen 

83,019,709 

88,731,407 

95,065,848 


Marine product# 
yen 

41,559,106 

49,253,111 

51,726,574 


Principal Catches 


m3 



1000 kwan 

1000 yen 

1000 kwan 

1000 yen 

Herring 

... 66,775 

7,091 

107,874 

10 327 

Sardine 

... 39,063 

5,570 

45,767 

6,014 

Bonito 

... 13,398 

7,396 

112,758 

6,305 

Cuttlefish and squid ... 

... 19,229 

5,241 

21,978 

5,823 

Prawns ... 

... 6,125 

1,823 

6,694 

2,158 

Mackerel ... 

... 8,930 

2*500 

9,137 

2,593 

Tunny 

... 3,205 

2,287 

3,775 

2,543 

Yellow-tail 

... 5,977 

4,273 

6,559 

4,914 

Tai (Pagrus) 

... 4,503 

5,058 

4,827 

5,371 


Marine Products 



1000 kwan 

1000 yen 

1000 kwan 

1000 yen 

Squid, dried ... ... ... ... .. 

3,700 

4,618 

4,383 

5,431 

Prawns, boiled 

747 

894 

636 

910 

Bonito, dried, etc 

2,479 

8,464 

2,101 

7,076 

Mackerel, salted 

1,730 

603 

1,748 

689 

Sardine, salted 

1,290 

607 

1,662 

751 

Sardine, for manure 

4,079 

1,602 

5,822 

2,177 

Herring, boneless 

2,340 

902 

2,956 

1,087 

Herring, for manure ... ... .. 

13,763 

5,295 

18,327 

6,610 


Export of Frf.su Fish and Marine Products 

The exports that amounted to only ¥560,000 in 1868 grew to 
¥9,360,000 in 1903, and to about 20 millions at present, the bulk going to 
China. 

Exports (¥ 1.000) 

Fresh fiah Marine products Total Imports (¥ 1,000) 


1910 ... ... ... ... • 

.. 147 

15,203 

15,355 

1,945 

1911 

.. 189 

15,092 

15,282 

2,342 

1912 

.. 221 

19,028 

19,249 

2,260 


Of the above figures imports consists entirely of products. 

According to Customs returns the staple items of marine products 
exported in 1913 are follows 
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Quantity (1,000 fan) Value (y^tr) 


Fish oil 

• , t 1 Ma 

40,841 

3.434,290 

Cod, dried 

# 

8,278 

604,858 

Cuttle-fish, dried 



24,693 

4,404,234 

Muscle of shell fish, dried 

2,553 

1,112,779 

Sea-cucumber, dried .. 



888 

468,362 

Sea-ear, dried 



686 

453,380 

AQUICUTLURE 


Snapping' 



Total 

turtle Oyster 

Carp 

Kut 

Porphyra iuel. other* 

yen yen 

yen 

yen 

' yen yen 

1911 ... 17,294 220,373 

655,327 

304,922 

1,757,715 3,676,921 

1912 ... 24,342 230,470 

690,45 5 

301,833 

2,212,369 4,106,986 

1913 ... 16,191 311,031 

767,856 

333, 2~4 

2,014,418 4,150,786 


Mr. Mikitnoto's artifi dal hatching at T l>i of pearl-oysters according 
to the patented process deserves mention, this being only one of this 
description existing in J i-pan and e'sewhor*. In principle it is identiGtl 
with that in natural po rl-formation, consisting as it does in putting 
into the oyster -shell when it is throe years o!d a foreign sul stance which 
it incapsulates with the hoaUtif.il secretion. After keeping it for four 
years the shells are taken out. Mikimoto’s oyster bed isintheBiy of 
Ago near Toba, Shim a, and extends 20 nautical miles. “The Red 
Current ” that sometimes sweoj s along the coast of Japan plays a terrible 
havoc, as the parasites which the current brings are destructive to almost 
all shell-fish tribes. 

PELAGIC FISHERY 

Bounty to Pelagic Fishery. — State aid was first granted in 1898, tho 
regulation having been revised in ’05 and TO. The aid that was limited 
to yen 150,000 has been increased to yen 200,000, and is granted oil 
drag-net, drift line, and bonito fishing 

For home-built vessels or home-equipment the maximum rate is : — 
Per gress ton steel or iron, yen 40 ; composite, yen 35 ; wood, yen 30* 
Steam engine. Per net horse power, yen 15 : fob gears, yen 10 per ton* 
Oil engine. Fer net horse power, yen 15. 

For foreign-built vessels flying Japanese flag : — 

Steamer yen 22 per gross tor, sailer, yen 18. 

The rate for crew is as under : — 

Captain, yen 72 ; mate, yen 36 ; sailor, yen 12. 

Vessels eligible to protection mrst be not more than 200 tons fob d 
steamer and 150 for a sailing vessol, though this limit may be increased 
to 400 tons for a sailing whaler, 250 for a sailing liner, and 350 for a 
transport. The number of men enjoying aid is one skipper for one vo?se\ 
1 man for one under 50 tons, 2 for one under 100 tons, 3 for one undeb 
200, and not more than 4 for one over 300. The bounty is grant d fob 
15 yeirs. Deep-sea fishery has made a marked development since the 
creation of the bounty arrangement, as may bo seen from the fact th it 
whereas before the year preceding the State grant deep-sea vessels (at first 
aea’ers only) numbered only 9 with 531 tons and yen 77,000 catch, t v e 
corresponding figures grew to 137 with 7,425 tons and yen 800,000 in 1907/ 
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The development in recent years may be seen from the following, 
inducing aided vessels and those not aided. 



, I unk 

Sailer 

Steamer 

Tonnage 

Crew 

Catches yen 

1911 ... 

... 1,197 

279 

59 

27,94) 

13,732 

5,022,796 

1912 ... 

... 2.300 

231 

99 

24,938 

22,231 

5,547,802 

1913 ... 

... 2,134 

202 

124 

25,855 

24,886 

7,600,625 


Deep sea Catches, - The situation of deep-sea fishery in Japan Proper 
may be judged from the following returns for 1912. 



Junk 

Siiiler 

Steamer 

CreAV 

Catches, yen 

Whaling ... ... ... 

4 

— 

33 

, 564 

1,780,822 

Shark lining 

... 123 

26 

1 

1,129 

51,490 

Tunny „ ... 

... 234 

4 

1,936 

214,637 

„ drift ... ... 

... 140 

1 

— 

438 

17,413 

Cod fishery ... ... 

3 

3 

— 

12 

2,420 

Me ckerel fishery ... 

... 532 

— 

— 

3,017 

72,584 

Bonito „ 

... 560 

179 

2 

3,542 

1,624,894 

Yellow-tail ... ... 

... 438 

— 

— 

i,908 

80,243 

turse seine ... ... 

15 

— 


284 

13,828 

Trawl ... ... ... 

.a — 

— 

86 

1,367 

3*693,839 

Others 

85 

3 

2 

689 

48,355 

Total ... ... ... 

... 2,134 

202 

124 

24,886 

7,600,625 


It Was in 1906 that oil engine waS first used in deep-Sea vessels, and 
in 1912 no less than 896 vessels wote provided with the machine. 

Trawling Net*— The use of Steam trawling in coast fishing has begun 
to be bountied since 1904 but having provoked loud protest from ordinary 
fishermen, and also on account of the cables bein * often cut by trawlers, 
t e fishing by ste un-trawlers was restricted in June 1909 to the seas off 
the coast of Kii, Sagami, Izu, Rikuchu, Etchu provinces and also 
Hokkaido* Formosa, Okinawa and Karafuto (Saghalien). Steam-trawling 
in a prohibited zone is liable to a fine not exceeding yen 100 and the 
Silling of fish caught by a steam- trawler in such zone to a fine not 
exceeding yen 50. The number of trawlers increased to 32 by the end of 
1909, and tne authorities declared in 1910 that the granting of bounty to 
a new trawler would be discontinued in future. 

, Whaling.— The noted whaling grounds along the coast of Japan are 
the sea off Kinkazan island (in summer) as far south as the mounth of the 
Tokyo Bay, also the sea off Kishu, Tosa, Nagato, and Kyushu (all in 
winter.) Formerly the Korean field was almost monopolized by Russian 
whaler.*, but they have In en c ompletely superseded by their Japanese 
rivals since the 1904-5 war. 

Ju oi*der to protect the cetaceans, the Department of Agriculture and 
Commerce issued in Oct., ’09 an Ordinance which came into force the 
following month.. The. new legislation provides that persons desirous of 
engaging in. whaling business and establishing a whaling statiou must 
obtain licence which will be effective for five years. Right to prohibit or 
restrict the hunting, the term of its season, the area of ground, and the 
number of vessels is reserved with the authorities. The number ip 
limited to 30, this being the number of whaling steamers or sailing 
vessels, now engaged in the business. A fine not exceeding yen 100 besides 
confiscation of the. apparatus, etc. is imposed for violation of the 
previsions, . 
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JAPANESE FISHING ABROAD 

In Korean Seas. -The earliest field of exploitation by Japanese 
fishermen venturing from home, the progress that has been u ado in the 
Korean waters since the annexation has been striking. At present more 
than 5,000 fishing craft manned by over 20,000 bold fishermen are engaged 
in utilizing the marine resources which the indolent and inexperienced 
natives leave in neglect. The yearly catches amount to over Y5, 000,000; 
(Vide Chap, on Korea.) 

In Russian Territory. Japanese fishermen are allowed by virtue of 
the Portsmouth Treaty of Peace to harry on fishing along the coasts of 
the maritime provinces and Kamchatka for twelve years. Over 180 
stations are at present opened to our fishermen, and it is a matter of 
regret that very often troubles have occurred between the Russian 
authorities and Japanese fishermen, thereby seriously interfering with the 
latter’s work, ivhieh has done so much in exploiting the marine wealth 
that had been left in neglect. In 1912 and 1913 the catch, principally 
salmoh and trout, amounted to about 700,000 koku valued at ¥8,000,000 
roughly, one kokit weighing 40 km m. 

In Cahadat — Japanese fishing in Skeener and Fraser rivers of Canada 
■Was started in 1888, the chief catch being salmon. The enterprise has 
greatly developed since, and at present Japanese fishing- vessels licensed 
by the Canadian Government number over 200, with prospect of further 
increase* 

In Chili. — In 1914 a new fishing company was promoted in Japan 
by Baron Shibusawa and others, with the express purpose of capturing 
and collecting fishes and flea-weeds that abound along Chilian coast, S. A* 
The undertaking obtained a hearty Support of the Chilian Government 
which has granted various privileges to the Co. The chief objects of the 
company are (1) to supply fresh fish to the markets of that country, (2) 
to get fish oil and export it to U.S.A. and Japan, (3) to ship dried squid 
to the Oriental markets and (4) to collect the isinglass seaweed and send 
it to the mother country. 

SALT INDUSTRY 

Salt produced in Japan is extracted almost entirely from the brine. 
Rock salt is very rate. In Japan Proper the refining is made by means 
of artificial heating, though in Formosa, in consequence of high tempera- 
ture prevailing all the year round, natural heating system is adopted* 
The districts bordering on the Inlaiid Sea are the centre of production in 
Japan Proper, but it is likely to be eclipsed by Formosa which enjoys 
greater natural advantages. Salt is from the first a State monopoly in 
the island, and this practice was also adopted for Japan Proper in June, 
1905, from necessity of war finance. The yearly production amounts to 
about 1,000,000,000 kin. The monopoly, together with the tixes on 
textiles and on transit is called “ obnoxious taxes/’ and continues to 
evoke loud complaint, (Further consult Salt Monopoly, Chapter on 
Finance), 
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INTRODUCTORY REMARKS 

By Dr. Seiichi Honda, Prof, at the College of Agriculture, 

; Imperial University of Tokyo 

Forests in Japan Proper, i.o. excluding Chosen, Karafuto and Taiwan, 
occupy roughly 54>^ of the total area as against 53”^ in Sweden, the best 
wooded country in Europe. Classified according to ownership, forests ruay 
be divided into those belonging to the State, the Crown, communal bodies, 
temples and shrines and private individuals. As regards their uses there 
are two classes, utilization forests and preserves. (Statistics given lator. 
Ed. J.Y.B.) 

Trees grow unusually well in Japan, favored as they arc by a 
temperate climate with a plentiful supply of moisture. Over 1000 Bpecies 
are represented, many of which make excellent timber. Both laterally 
and longitudinally the arboreal fauna present great variation, owing to 
peculiar geographical formation of the land that extends over many 
degrees of latitude from north to south, and also to the presence of high 
mountain chains, these naturally resulting in diversity of climate and 
soils. Forests in Japan may be broadly divided into four zones. 

Tropical Zens. — This zone covers the plains of Taiwan, Ogasawara 
islands, and the southern half of Okinawa (Luchu), with a mean tempera- 
ture of above 21° C. The representative trees are ako (Ficus wightiana, 
var. japonica), takonokt (Pandanus odratissimus L.), etc. Bamboos attain 
a perfect growth in this zone. 

Subtropical Zone. - Forests in this zone are found in the northern half 
of Okinawa, the high lands of Taiwan, Shikoku, Kyushu, and the southern 
half of Honshu as far as latitude 35° N., the mean temperature ranging 
from 13° to 21° C. The representative trees in this zone may be divided 
into broad-leafed evergreens, conifers and broad-leafed deciduous trees. 
In the first group there are kusu or camphor trees (Cinnamonum cam- 
pbora), kashi (Quercus acuta) and shi-i (Passania cuspidata); in the second, 
several species of pines, and in the last group, eunuch (Quercus serrata), 
konara (Q. glandulifera), etc. 

Temperate Zone. —The forests extend over the northern part of 
Honshu and as far as the southwestern section of Hokkaido corresponding 
to 43£* N., the mean temperature ranging from 6° to 13* C. The forests in 
this zone are economically the most important in Japan and are generally 
found in the mountain ranges that divide the Main Island— the Inner 
Japan section on the Japan Sea and the Outer Japan section on the 
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Pacific. Valuable among the conifers arc sugi (Cryptomeria japonica 
Don.), hinokt (Ohamaecyparis obtusa), sawarv (Chamaeoy paris pisifera 
S. et Z.), hiba (Thnjopgie dolabrata S. et Z.) f tsuga (Tsuga Sieboldi Carr), 
momi (Abies firma S. et Z.), several species of pine, eto. As deciduous 
trees of value there are retake (Zelkowa acuminata P1J, buna (Fagus 
sylvetrica var. Sieboldi), katsura (Cercidiphylum japonicum), several 
species of Quercus, chestnut trees, maples, fig-trees, inagnolii, etc. 

Frigid Zone. —Forests found at an elevation of 4,000 or 5,000 feet 
(above sea level) in Honshu, the northeastern part of Hokkaido, and 
Ohishima (Kuriles) form the frigid forests. The principal trees are 
shirabe (Abies Veitchii), todomatsu (Abies Saehalinensisb ezo-matsu 
(Picea ajaensis), shikotan-matsu (Lnrix Kurilensis, chiefiy in Karafufco), 
and lastly hai-matsu (Pinus punila) or creeping-pines that grow on the 
summits of high mountains in Honshu. 

Though not more than thirty years have passed since forestry and 
dendrological research was placed on a practical basis, creditable progress 
has been made in all directions. Afforestation and economic adjustment is 
now receiving close attention. Of the famous wooded districts in Japan 
those of artificial origin are Yoshino in Yamato, Tenryu in Shizuoka 
prefecture and Owashi in Kii, while of natural forests there are Kiso in 
Nagano, Nagasawa in Akita, and Tsuga ru in Aomori. 


AREA 


Forests in Japan Proper may bo broadly classified as follows as to 


proprietorship : — 

(At the end of 1913) 

Protection Utilize ion 

forests forests 

Percentage 

forests 

Total 

Owners! iip 

cho 

. cho 

cho 

cho 

State Forests 

587,930 

7,228,187 

53,305 

7,869,423 

Crown Forests ... 

10,801 

1,785,280 

— 

1,796,081 

Other Forests 

610,378 

8,528,172 

— 

9,144,550 

Total 

J, 215,115 

17,541,639 

53,305 

18,810,059 


Note : — “ Other forests ” include those belonging to the Shrines, Tem- 
ples and other public institutions and private owners. “Percentage forests 1 ’ 
mean those State forests which are left under contx-ol of villages or towns 
which in return for the service are allowed certain percentage of forest 
produce. (See Article on Adjustment). Besides there art; about 2,000,000 
cho of moors, of which about 150,000 each belong to the State and the 
Crown, the balance of 1,700,000 representing private or communal areas. 


Distribution op Forests 

North-eastern districts of the Main island and Hokkaido, to speak 
only of Japan Proper, are known to abound in forests. Below is given a 
list of prefectures containing not loss than 500,000 cho. 


March, 1914 Marclt, 1P13 

cho cho 

Niigata 551,1*63.8 001,^53.0 

Shizuoka 51 J, '128. 5 503,650.5 

Gifu 894,350.1 8%, 99 1.3 

Nagano 1,007,901.6 1,053,036.4 
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March, 1914 

March, 191 8 


ch§ 

c ho 

Fukushima 

.. ... 751,412.6 

754,171.9 

Iwate 

913,383.3 

912,707.6 

Aomori ... . 

.. .. 537,615.0 

542,025.9 

Yamagata 

574,966.0 

575,982.4 

Akita.., . 

a 522,677.0 

512,830.3 

llokkaiclo... . 

.* 4 709,620.2 

4,773.040.7 


FOREST ECONOMY 



As yet forestry as a source of revenue has not attained any mark- 
ed progress. The yield per acre is very small. The forest yield in Japan 
Proper was returned as follows for 1913 I t year : — 


Timber Fjv/< t* 


Kind ■ f 

j* 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

trees 

shakujin i« 

ym 


yen 


(ab. 12 c.ulvc ft.) 

(ab. ft.) 

Hinoki 

1,242,273 

4,439,910 

28,513 

64,155 

Hiba 

86,654 

173,686 

U27 

1,610 

Sugi 

6,780,662 

20,079,498 

82,68 4 

176,179 

Pines 

7,721,730 

11,971,137 

3,370,428 

7.411,727 

Larix 

52,588 

73,376 

3,403 

6.883 

Abies 

1,547,637 

1,906.000 

21,781 

31,292 

Tsuga 

1,047,494 

1,049,413 

18,453 

20,806 

Camphor ... 

7,903 

32,467 

2,238 

7,863 

Querctis . . . 

122,597 

295,863 

763,000 

1,696,355 

Chestnut ... 

580,272 

969,002 

235,167 

369,042 

Keyaki 

... ... 153,359 

582,234 

41,113 

106,004 

Kunugi ... 

17,476 

13 822 

933,177 

2,875,225 

Sawara ... 

363,346 

407,282 

7.284 

1G 659 

Others 

22,803,382 

1,389,4 1 2 

979,388 

1.9,532,785 

Total... 

22,013,173 

43,381,134 

28,487,756 

32,316,585 

Bamboos ... 

— * 

2,541,598 

— 

— 

Financial Yield of 

Forest Classified (1913 14) 



Timber 

Fagots 

Total 



yen 

yen 

yen 

State ... 

... ... 

2,525,648 

1,280,52 > 

3,806,176 

Crown .... 



2,371,522 

169,256 

2,510,773 

Percentage 

— 

— 

— 


xrtTtrutitj'c — — — 

Public and private 38,485,964 30,806,801 69,352,765 


Total 4 ',383,134 32,316,585 75,699,719 

The rate must become much less when the disbursements are taken 
into account, but this calculation is hardly possible for private forests, as 
many of their owners do not generally keep exact account of labor spent 
and expense paid. Much more precise calculation is shown for State 
forests for which the account is necessarily kept with great strictness. 
The data for the last few years are these 
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Receipt Evp nse Balance, profit 

yen yen yen 

1911- 12 13,174,518 7,087, 44G 6,107,072 

1912- 13 12,317,752 7,481,851 4,835,901 

1913- 14 11,524,525 6,932,180 4,592,345 


Note :—These figures do not include Hokkaido and Bonin Islands. 

The rate of profit is comparatively small in view of the fact that 
State forests are in many places disadvantageous^ situated as to accessi- 
bility, while the relatively large outlay on account of planting blank 
fipeas also tells against the revenue, 

FOREST PRODUCTS IN FOREIGN TRADE 

Principal items of forest products as figuring in export and import 
trade are given below (in 1,000 yin ) : — 


E\por fl total Import-? total 



S* 1 1111 



■■iiim i ■ ^ 




Timber, 

Boards for 

Match 

Bamboos 

Teak 

Timber, etc 


etc. 

Uia-cliesta 

sticks 



1912 

... (U27 

1,175 

226 

430 

678 

1,441 

1913 

... 8,716 

1,098 

228 

512 

527 

2,089 

1914 

... 8,971 

1,428 

273 

4S6 

381 

1,159 


Japanese timber, etc. go in greater part to China, India, and other 
neighboring countries, tea-chest boards being especially intended for 
British India. As to import, Japan gets supply of teak wood from Siam 
and various kinds of timber from Canada, America and England. 

ADJUSTMENT AND WORKING PLAN OF STATE FORESTS 

The adjustment of State forests aims for ascertaining the gross areas 
that are to be preserved as State property, areas to be sold, regenerated 
and so forth. The fund required is to be met with the proceeds from the 
sale of unnecessary area. Up to 1912 the area sold amounted to 627,771 
cho, yielding yen 37,933,896 against yen 24,871,558 spent. From 1913 till 
1917 or 1918 the area to be similarly treated, is put at 293.588 cho at the ex- 
pense of yen 773,614, the income estimat. d at yen 3,510,875. There is anoth- 
er cause that reduces the State area and that is the claims by interested 
parties for recovery of those forests or trees which were incorporated in 
State property in the early days of the Restoration when everything was 
in unsettled condition. Up to the end of 1913 there were no less than 
253 oases representing 8,740 cho, these having been delivered to the 
claimants as a result of lawsuits at the Administrative Litigation 
Court. 

The working plan definitely decided for 260 divisions comprising 
1,735,174 cho, up to the end of March 1912, as based on the data so fap 
ascertained, is this: — 

High forest system. 80^ Barren area 10^ 

Coppice system 4 „ 

Coppice-with-standard 6„ Total 100^ 

The principal trees to be preserved or planted in these forests are, for 
conifers, snuji, h.noli , pines, larix , hih.i, ahes, tmga, and picea, and, for broad 
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leaf trees, quercus, fagus, cinnamomum, Ivey alii, castanea, fraxinut, acer, and 
a few others. The rotation system adopted is as follows for principal 
trees : — 

Sugi 80-120 years 

Larix GO- 80 „ 

Julians & castanea 80 „ 

Pines 30- 80 „ 

Quercus 80-120 „ 

The planting effected from the beginning of the adjustment program 
in 1900 to end of March 1913 amounted to 215,977 cho at the expense of 
yen 624,958, and from the same year an area of 78,768 cho is to be planted 
at the expense of yen 3,062,516, 

It is in forest areas belonging to civic communities that working is 
especially left neglected. The authorities, to encourage planting, began 
to grant more or less aid since 1907. At first this aid was given for 
encouraging formation of camphor tree forests and also in the shape of 
granting free seeds of what were judged most valuable trees, as camphor 
tree, quercus, leyalci juglans, etc. In 1907 it was decided to give further 
protection for planting, i.e., to grant yen 464,331 for the term of 8 years 
ending March 1915. 


Hiha 130-150 years 

Ilinokt 100-1CO „ 

Kcyaki 80-120 „ 

Cinnamomum 50-220 


SAWING BUSINESS 

Government Yards 

The Government gome years ago started on its own account wood- 
con version enterprise, whereas formerly it confined it-:elf to disposing 
of trees growing in State forests as they stood. At present Government 
conversion works number 10, they being in Aomori (est. ’06), Akita (tst. 
’07), Kumamoto (est. ’07), Oita (est. ’08), Kochi (utt. in ’69.) It has been 
decided to sell some of them. 

Private Sawing Yards 

Private sawing yards throughout Japan Proper numbered at the end 
of 1913, 176, capital invested being ym 6,123,000. Of the number three 
sawing companies, i.e., Akita, Nagoya and Toyo with capital paid up ym 
1,200,000, yen 400,000 and yen 600,000 respectively, are important, all 
others being insignificant. 


Total V ado me of Feeling and Conversion 

1911-12 1912-13 1913—14 

Timber (shakujirm) 21,929,432 22,378,029 22,013,178 

Fagots (tana) 15,890,505 16,410,594 18,487,756 

Though since the war of 1904 5, investment in forestry business and 
products have made a credible growth, especially in sawing business, 
ln&tch sticks and forest-planting, on the whole financial result in this 
particular line can by no means regarded satisfactory, considering the 
high percentage which wooded areas occupy in the country. Match-stick 
and planting business have even suffered some decline recently. 
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Principal Forest Products 


Sided logs 

Railway sleepers 

Woods for clogs 

Woods for pulps 

Bamboos 

Charcoals 

Agaricus Shiitake 

Agaricus Matmtnke 

Other mushrooms 

Barks of hinoki and xuyi ... 

Total, including others 


1912 

i9ia 

¥ 

¥ 

47,989,996 

43,727,869 

1,772,994 

2,232,637 

2,939,506 

2,694,716 

602,810 

701,584 

2,453,619 

2,516,084 

21,791,653 

23,670,481 

1,532,994 

1,708,797 

705,138 

698.008 

187,943 

11 8,879 

1,229,327 

1,434,225 

121,639.036 

121,743,352 


It may be seen from the above that the total value of subsidiary pro- 
ducts, for 1913 4 at least, amounts to between 13 and 12% of the* total 
forestry produce. This is rather excessive, for even in Germany the same 
item is understood not to exceed 4 or 6%. The probable explanation is 
that in Japan some mushrooms command high price, and also because 
fallen leaves and twigs are extensively collected for fuel, while grasses 
growing in the forests are utilized for green manuro and other purposes. 
Such collection and cutting may have danger of impoverishing the soil of 
the forests. 


KISO FORESTS 

The most important and extensive wooded districts of Japan are 
Yamato, Kii, Riku-u (Japan sea half of North-eastern Japan) and Kiso 
(in Nagano-ken). The last-named is famous as having been during the 
pre-Restoration days a principal source of income of the fief of Owari. At 
present it forms one of the most important hereditary Crown properties. 
The district covers 382,500 acres of which the Crown possesses 252,500, 
The work of surveying was finished for the first time as late as 1905, the 
primeval condition and difficulty of access having previously deterred 
exploitation and measurement of the old owners. The Crown forests are 
densely wooded and are covered almost exclusively with needle-leaf ever- 
greens among which “ Ilinoki ” (Chamaecyparis obtusa) is predominant. 
At present about 120,000 shakttjhnc (1 xh'me~ab. 12 c. ft.) are felled every 
year and the timber worth of yen 700,000 approximately are floated down 
the Kiso river and stored at the timber yards in Nagoya. The Crown 
Kiso Office spends about yen 350,030 a year all told so that the forests yield 
net profit of about yen 350,000 a year. Regeneration, both artificial and 
natural, has been completed for about 1 ,250 acres only, and it is said that 
yen 50 is needod in planting the area of 2£ acres. The facilities of trans- 
portation still remain far from satisfactory, there being only railed track 
pf onjy about 12 miles and two lines of forest-path. The completion 
of the west section of the Government Central Railway has vastly 
improved the situation, as the line traverses the forest. It is said that In 
120 year rotation 700,000 shnkujime can be obtained every year at the 
spot, that is about 250,030 xhakujime of converted timber to be stored at 
Nagoya yard. For utilizing the forests more satisfactorily than at 
present an outlay of about yen 2,001,000 will be required in rail track 
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go forth, but at the same time the receipt will be increased to yen 2,000,000 
a year. As yearly expenditures will not exceed yen 700,000 on the reali- 
sation of the utilization scheme, the net yield to the Crown will then- 
amount to yen I,8j0,000 a year. 

CAMPHOR 

Camphor is by far the most important item of the subsidiary forest 
products in Japan, and, in view of the singular position which this stuff 
occupies in the world, deserves brief description. The world’s consump- 
tion pf this article amounts to about 8 million kin (1 kin^-- 1J lb.) per 
annum, and of that quantity the bulk is supplied by Formosa and Japan 
Proper and by southern China. 

Supply and Output op Camphor 

When the camphor monopoly was established in Formosa in 1899, it 
was thought that the Formosa camphor would rule the market of the 
world, This prediction has been very much falsified chiefly because the 
advance of the camphor market on account of the Formosan monopoly 
has encouraged the refining business in Japan Proper and southern China, 
The supply of the trees in private forests in Japan Proper had been nearly 
exhausted, but driven by the desire of gain people began to dig up 
abandoned stumps and roots, with the result that the output was trobled 
or even quadrupled after the monopoly to what it was before. The 
monopoly rules weio extended to Japan Proper in ’03, but southern China, 
though producing less refined camphor, still remains as rival to the 
Formosan camphor. The appearance of synthetic camphor further 
complicates the situation. The Formosan Government had to modify its 
policy and in March ’08, with the expiration of the term of contract, 
Messrs. Samuel and Samuels were relieved of the agency, the Government 
intending to conduct business in London either on its own account or 
with the help of the Mitsui Firm. Camphor trees growing in State and 
Crown forests are still considerable, they numbering about over 12 mil- 
lions estimated to yield about 209,959 shaknjime, but these trees are not 
always found in easily accessible places and their conversion will not pay 
at ordinary state of the market. In Formosa camphor trees of not less 
than a century old are estimated to yield about 2j million shaknjime 
producing 32,000,000 kin of camphor and 23,360,000 kin of oil. As the tree 
must be over 60 years old before it yields a comparatively large 
percentage of camphor, the supply of trees may bo exhausted in a few 
decades unless judiciously managed. 

In order to devising some means to extract the stuff profitably from 
young twigs and leaves of the trees, some Japanese chemists have been 
experimenting for some years past. At the same time the Government is 
earnestly encouraging the planting of young camphor trees and to 
convert them after they are grown four or five years. Eight provinces 
in southern Japan are granted a slight aid in this respect. In Formosa 
about yen $0,000 a year is spent by the Government for planting and 
thefe over 3,000 acres have received planting. The area planted in 
^Fapan Proper is abput 2,000 acres. 

Output of Refined Camphor (Japan Proper) 

Quantity (100 kin ) Value (l0Q0 yen ) 

1912- 13... ... 2,087 2,043 7 

1913- 14 ... 2,319 2,02? 
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GAME LAW 

Formerly no regular rules existed for the protection of useful birds. 
The crane was then the only protected bird, chiefly from sentiment of 
curiosity and amusement. At present about 200 species of birds are 
either placed under absolute protection or are protected during the 
season of laying. The protection does not cover beasts of game. The 
shooting season extends from Oct. 15th to April 15th the following year. 
At one time, when shooting licenses were issued at nominal fees, the 
number of sportsmen was enormous, as many as 130,791 in 1904, with evil 
result as to reproduction of birds. 


Number of Licenses Granted 




1st grade 

3 

... 639 
5 

684 


2nd grade 
150 
5,177 
114 
4,851 


3rd grade 

7,399 

80,916 

7,489 

82,670 


Licenses A. are issued to those who use fire-arms while licenses of 
class B, are issued to those who adopt other methods of killing or ciptur- 
ing game. Each is of three grades, 1st grade to be issued to those paying 
income tax of yen 100 or equivalent direct tax, 2nd grade over yen 3 and 
3rd grade to others. The fee is yen 40 for 1st, 20 for 2nd, 5 for 3rd, 
Game preserves such as existing in the West are few and far between. 
There are only about 40 common game preserves which have come down 
from the old regime. The principal game birds are wild duck, pheasants, 
grouse, snipe, brown-ear, bulbul, dusky ouzel, etc. It should be noted that 
damage inflicted on crops by insects is roughly estimated at yen 10 million* 
a year. 


Protected Birds 


The principal speoies of the protected birds are enumerated below 
Crane* (Gnu, 6 species); swallows ( Hmtndo , 3; Cotxjle , 1); tit* (Paim, 4; 
Sitta, 1 ; Certhia , \ j Acmlula, % \ Japanese wren ( Trogulw , 1) i gold-oreafc 
(JR egulus, 1) j warblers ( Cisticola , 1 ; Phylloscopus, 3 ; Csthia, 1) ; fly-oatoher 

f roup (Niltava, 1 ; firythacus, 1 ; JRuticilla , 1 ; Tar si gar, 1 j Xanthopygia, X i 
rantincola , 1 j Museicapa, 2 ; Terps iphone, 1) ; wagtails (MotaciUa, 6; Anthus, 
1 1 14monidromu9, 1); cuckoos (Cumins, 3); Japanese gootsuoker ( Caprimulgus , 
I) j owl* (Strix, 3) ; kite (Milons, 1) ; buzzards (fhitero, 2) * dusky ousel group 

i Turdut , 8 ; Monticola , 1 j Erithacus, 2 ; C inculm, 1); sea-gulls (Rim, 1; Xemi, 
; Larus, 10) ; Sterna, 8 ; Gijis, 1 j Anous, 1 ; Mioranous, 1 ; Hydrochelidon, 1 ; 
Hydroprogne 1 ; Cerorhyncha, 1; sea-spallows (Synthliborhamphus, 2; &im~ 
rhynchu8,S; Brachyramplms , 2) ; Coly mbits 4; Pujfwas, 6; pheatants ( Phasianm , 
4); bulbuls (Hyptipetes, 3); starlings (Sturnus, 1; Stumia, 2; Ampelis , 
2); larks (Alanda, 2; Otocorys, 1; shrikes (Lanius^ 5) ; quails (Coturnix, 
8); hazel-grouse ( Tetrao , 1); ptarmigan ( Lagopus , 1); pigeons and 
doves ( Gofumba , 1; 1'iirtur, 3 ; C luilcohaps, 1; Treson, 2; Carpophngj , , 4) ; 
snipes (Scolapax, 4; Ithynchaea, 1); water rail (Ixillus t 1); moor hens 
(Gallinula % lb Fuliea , 1); Japanese storks ( Giconia , 1 ; Platelea , 1 ; Ibis 1); wild 
geese (Anser, several sp.)j wild ducks (Ams» several sp, j Ardea, several 
sp.);etc. 
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INDUSTRY 

INTRODUCTORY REMARKS 

Rise or Technical Education in Japan 
By Mr, Seiichi Teshima, Director of Tokyo Higher Technical School 

Prior to the Restoration of 1888, technical education unlike other 
branches of education was practically non-existent in Japan. In the 
days of the Tokugawa Shogunate, the Imperial Household, Shogunate, 
and Daimios as well, kept hereditary mechanics whose art was taught 
only through apprenticeship and transmitted to the next generation by 
the best of these apprentices. All those mechanics were paid for life to 
manufacture arms for the Samurai. Weaving, the manufacture of 
utensils and tools, house-building and so on were carried on by hereditary 
mechanics who always employed apprentices, and this was the only 
means of obtaining trained artisans. In short, no system of technical 
education properly so called existed in those days. The industry of this 
period did not rise above the level of manual industry and those engaged 
in the trade were held in contempt. They were considered to belong to 
the lower strata of society. In spite of these circumstances, we find 
among them many whose inborn capability made them soar high above 
the artificial trammels of the caste system and who have left honored 
names in the various fields of art. 

The Restoration gave the death blow to the old method of apprentice- 
ship, and made the application of science to various lines of industry 
inevitable. The Tokyo Kaisei Gakko, now The Imperial Tokyo 
University, was founded in 1873, under the personal supervision of tne 
Minister of Education, and its Science Department provided courses in 
Civil and Mechanical Engineering, Chemistry, Mining and Metallurgy. 
This was the genesis of the technical education system which has later 
been organized and developed to the present dimensions. The Kobu Dai 
Gakko (Engineering College), comprising several engineering courses, 
was established at the same time under the direction or the Department 
of Public WorkB. These two institutions were of college standing. 

With the object of educating assistant engineers the Tokyo Kaisei 
Gakko organized in 1875 industrial classes devoted chiefly to courses in 
Applied Chemistry. On account of the lack of funds the classes had to 
be discontinued after only two sets of pupils had been graduated. Soon, 
however, the necessity of maintaining this grade of technical school was 

» d imperative, and the Department of Education founded in 1881 
okyo Shokko Gakko (Mechanics School) which was afterward raised 
in Status and became the Tokyo Higher Technical School as it exists 
to-day. 
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The rapid progress of industry in Japan found the existing technical 
institutions inadequate to turn out sufficient numbers of engineers and 
mechanics demanded by the times. The Imperial Universities con- 
sequently each added a college of engineering, while no less than ten 
higher technical schools, State and public, were founded in rapid 
succession in various parts of the Empire. 

The creation of institutions for giving industrial education of secon- 
dary grade in agriculture, commerce, and technics, was the next step in the 
progress of technical education in Japan. To encourage the movement, 
in 1894 the Government decided to give a subsidy to educational 
institutions of this nature established in the provinces. A measure to 
that effect was introduced into the Diet and passed by a large majority. 
The law had the beneficial effect of encouraging the rapid diffusion of 
industrial education of this grade and in a short period no less than a 
hundred schools were started in accordance with its requirements. 

Existing Condition 

Government Encouragement and Protection 

Many of the new industries dating from the advent of the new 
regime owe their inception to encouragement and protection of the 
Government. Spinning industry, (cotton and silk) filature, shipbuilding, 
cement, glass factory, safety-match, gas-work, brickmaking, power loom 
weaving, and some others are all traceable to the Government inception. 
From 1880, when the regulations for selling Government property 
were enacted, and 1883, when the Tomioka filature was sold to the Mitsui 
family, most of the Government factories were sold to private individ- 
uals. At present, besides certain special industries which are run as 
State monopolies from financial considerations, and several works 
maintained to supply military stores, the only undertakings conducted 
by the Government are printing office, steel foundry, mint, etc. 

Factory and Domestic Industries 

Broadly classified, the Japanese industry may be divided into factory 
industry and domestic industry, the former conducted according to the 
Western, system and utilizing one or other kind of motors. The domestic 
system industry is indigenous while motor-using manufactures mostly 
date from the beginning of Meiji Tenno’s reign, and especially after the 
Japan-China and the 1904-5 war. The* modern manufacturers aim in 
producing goods the supply of which previously came from abroad. The 
Government attitude to these two branches of industry are quite different, 
supervisions and control being the principal business as regards factory 
manufacturers while protection is the chief aim for family industry. 
The control of factories is chiefly in the shape of local administration 
rules as applied to buildings. The Factory law, though already enacted 
by the authorities, still remains unenforced. As measures for extend- 
ing protection to domestic industry, there are a direct pecuniary help 
from the central authorities, the loan of machines, etc. The loaning of 
improved power looms to weavers and dyers is the most conspicuous in 
stance in this connection. Provincial authorities are similarly helpful to 
various industries carried on in their own jurisdiction. Encouragement 
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in the shape of training schools, experimental laboratories, ambulant 
lectures and inspectors, as also co-operative organizations may also be 
mentioned. 


Pcculiir Failures of Japanese Industry 

Skilled -Laborers. Japa nese industry stands in strong contrast com- 
pared with Occidental industry. This contrast is especially conspicuous 
In the scarcity, as yet, of skilled laborers as the term is understood 
in Europe and America ; in the prominent part which female operatives 
play in the general economy ; and perhaps in the relatively insignificant 
position which iron occupies. When it is remembered that it is from 
{he Japan-China War of 1894-5 that many of the leading factory 
industries date, and that not a few of them aro of later origin, it is not 
to be wondered at that Japan still lacks skilled artisans. Even when 
they exist, as in Government arsenals and steel foundry or some 
shipbuilding yards, they are by no means as efficient as their Occidental 
prototypes in per capita output and perhaps in the quality of the work. 
Though Japanese skilled laborers command wages almost equal to those 
of Europe, it may broadly be stated that as to per capita output, two to 
three Japanese skilled artisans correspond to one foreign. (See also the 
Chap, on Social Politics and Labor Problems). 

Women’s Work in Japanese Industry. - On the other hand, when the 
comparison is made in handcraft, and especially between female opera- 
tives of the two opposing sides, the relative position is reversed. One 
Japanese female operative can easily turn out a work which requires in 
th® West 1-^ or even hands. This defty hand-work by female operatives 
may indeed be r garded as materially contributing towards the success of 
many of the It ading industries of Japan, the greater part of labor in all 
Japanese factories, counting only those employing not less than five 
workhands, being supplied by women-workers, according to the returns 
of the Department of Agriculture and Commerce. (See also Chap, on 
Social Poii is, etc.) 

In inquiring into the relative share of women workers in some of the 
princip 4 branches of our industry, it is found that in sericulture and 
silk-reeling they supply 90^ of the total labor required, over 80 in 
weaving, embroidery, cigarette-making, net-work and cord-making; 
over 70. in drawn work, mat-making, wood-shaving, and straw-plait 
wqrk, and over t>0 in cotton-spinning, braid-work, portiers, paper- 
making, meat-preserving or fruit business. In fans and tailoring the 
tvfo sexes a?® evenly balanced as to the share of the work contributed. 

In one sense, therefore, Japanese industries, as thoy exist at present, 
may be considered as women’s industries, as the Occidental may be 
regarded as men’s or machine industries. But an industry depending on 
female labors is not compatible with factory system. It can thrive best 
on domestic plan. Cotton spinning is perhaps notable exception of 
female labor collected in any large number and it is suffering from 
odnstant change of the hand. Generally speaking, it is in industries which 
admit of being carried on independently at separate homes by housewives 
and others that skilled female labor is seen to the best advantage, as in the 
mm of silk reeling, straw braid, etc. As operatives of family industries, 
Japanese women show an efficiency rarely reached by their foreign 
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sisters. It should be noted in this connection that the traditional 
custom of attaching special importance to family system at the expense 
of individualism may militate against the freer development of factory 
industries in Japan. 

Iron in Japanese Industry. -^Lack of sufficient supply of iron and steel 
works qualified to turn out machines also lies in the way of this 
development. For a nation possessing some GO million souls, as Japan 
does, the presence of only two or three steel foundries, and the largest 
run by the Government with little or no profit can hardly be regarded as 
a sign that Japan’s factory industry has a bright future. 


The War and Industrial Self-Support Scheme 

The European War has given a rude awakening to Japan to the 
sense of her helplessness as to supply of chemicals used as dye-stuffs and 
medicines and for industrial purposes. Japan has been used to import 
about ¥8 millions worth of dye-stuffs. With their practical stoppage to 
come in from Germany something like a panic has overtaken our dyers 
and weavers. The chemicals steadily advanced in price, some of them as 
much as tenfold above the quotations ruling before the outbreak of the 
war. It was rather late in the day tha.t the question began to draw the 
attention of the Government and others concerned. The Chomical 
Industry Investigation Committee was organized toward the latter part 
of 1914 and it deliberated on workable schemes for coping with this 
urgent question. According to the plan elaborated by the Committee the 
coal-tar obtained from the gasworks and cokeworks in Japan, roughly 
60,000 tdns a year, should bo properly utilized to produce dye-stuffs and 
other chemicals. These are valued at above ¥1,800,000. It is proposed 
that the Government should give aid of ¥200,000 a year for ten years in 
case the coal-tar industry is started as a private enterprise. Perhaps the 
Government will adopt the plan of guaranteeing the profit of 8^ to the 
capital invested. One serious drawback to this scheme is whether the 
industry thus fostered can successfully meet the invasion of German 
products which are sure to come in as soon as peace is restored, and 
whether the pitch, which constitutes more that a third in value of the 
whole output, may be economically disposed of. 

Apart from this ambitious scheme several chemists at Government 
and other laboratories have been actively employed with some successes 
on coal-tar investigations. Thus they have succeeded in experimentally 
producing aniline oils, alizarine indigo, and some aniline dyes, and also 
carbolic acid. The Miike Coal-tar Works of the Mitsui have started the 
dye-stuff experiment in real earnest. The discovery of vegetable dye- 
stuffs and pigments for oil and water-color painting from native 
materials is another notable sign of the times. 

Even better result has been obtained in similar effort on medical 
stuffs. Salicylic acid, used as preventive for sak»\ and lactic acid have 
been successfully produced by the Sankyo & Co., Tokyo, under the direc- 
tion of Prof. U. Suzuki Coll., Agrieoture, Imp. Univ. of Tokyo. Salvarsan 
and potassium chlorate have been manufactured by Profs. U. Suzuki, 
Kuhnra, and Dr. Keisho, and others, while potassium bromide, morphine, 
phosphorus have passed experimental stage. 
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Another thing to he noted here is the resuscitation of the idea of 
protecting domestic productions, the idea which has been zealously upheld 
both by the Government and some sections of the public. A special com- 
mission has been appointed by the Department of Agriculture and 
Commerce and native productions recommended to take the place of 
imported goods have been paraded in special shows. 

INVESTMENT IN INDUSTRIAL ENTERPRISES 

Absolutely speaking agriculture may probably surpass as to total invest- 
ment tho throe other divisions of enterpries, trade, manufacture and trans- 
portation, but speaking of < rganized companies alone the order as to 
relative amount of investment is trade, transportation, industry and 
agriculture. When banking is excluded from trade tho order is trans- 


portation, industry, trade, 
the Chapter on Trade. 

and agriculture. 

Details may 

be seen in 


No. of 

Paid up 


At the end ot year 

Cos. 

capital 

Reserves 



yen 1,000 

yen 1 ,000 

1911 

13,031 

1,549,963 

301,111 

1912 

13,887 

1.750,610 

457,430 

1913 

15,406 

i 983,232 

542,249 


INDUSTRIAL COMPANIES CLASSIFIED BY AMOUNT 
OF INVESTMENT 

Spinning business absorbs the largest amount of paid up .capital, 
followed by mining, electric light and shipbuilding. The kind of indust- 
ries that absorb capital of yen 500,000 paid up and above, and the amount 
of capital invested are as follows at the end of 1913 : — 


Kind 


No. of Cos. 

Taid up capital 
yen 1 ,000 

Reserves 
yen l,00C 

Beer brewing 


4 

12 968 

1,315 

Bricks and tiles ... 


... 64 

5,427 

980 

Cement ... 


... 22 

14 088 

1,885 

Chemical stuff 


... 37 

2,072 

86 

Coal mining 


... 40 

39,246 

4,901 

Cokes 


8 

745 

252 

Copper and iron work 


... 22 

325 

4 

Cords and nets 


... 24 

3,042 

623 

Cotton spinning 


... 39 

5,463 

2,091 

Dyeing and bleaching ... 


... 131 

3,538 

222 

Electric industry 


... 316 

199,008 

10,364 

Fertilizers, artificial 


... 83 

16,364 

1,364 

Gas 


... 79 

64,782 

2,349 

Grain cleaning 


... 183 

2,505 

577 

Ice 


... 53 

4,558 

265 

Knitting works 


... 36 

745 

21 

Leathers 


... 27 

5,922 

796 

Matches and match stick 

• • • 

... 30 

2,917 

237 

Milling 

• tt 

... 33 

6,574 

883 
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Kind 

No. of Ccs. 

Faid up capital 
yen 1,000 

Reserves 
yen 1,000 

Mining and metallurgical ... 


84 

86,184 

5,775 

Oils 


60 

3,799 

300 

Paper mills 


79 

2 1,469 

2,794 

Petroleum boring & refining 


23 

31,522 

3,350 

Porcelains and earthenwares 


57 

1 573 

63 

Printing and type foundry 


150 

4 129 

660 

Raw silk 


314 

5,461 

631 

Rolling stocks 


4 

1.764 

46 

Sake brewing 


417 

11,277 

1,208 

Salt 


21 

2,601 

249 

Shipbuilding 


23 

28,440 

10,359 

Soy and miso 


251 

5,910 

580 

Spinning other than cotton 
Sugar refining 


8 

823 

1,469 


9 

14,770 

2,020 

Tissues, cotton 


186 

13,136 

1,353 

„ silk 


59 

2,719 

317 

„ woollen 


17 

13,762 

1,592 

„ others 


151 

3,241 

318 


It may be noted that of the 40 kinds of industrial activities above 
enumerated the greater part has been started since the throwing open of 
the country to foreign commerce. Those industries existing from olden 
time are sugar refining, raw silk manufacture, sake and soy, weaving of 
various sorts except woollen fabric, papers and paper-ware, tanning, tile- 
making, dyeing, tobacco, salt-refining, oil extraction, ceramics, mining 
and quarry. 


Distribution of Industries 


To mention leading districts containing companies with total capital 
Of over yen 10,000,000 p.u. each wo have at the end of 1913 


District 

No. of Cos. 

Capital p.u, 
yen 1,000 

District 

No. of Cos. 

Capita! p.il 
yen 1,000 

Aichi 

... 994 

70,328 

Nagano 

... 687 

23,601 

Chiba 

... 176 

10,720 

Nagasaki ... 

... 133 

17,754 

Fukuoka ... 

... 374 

45 506 

Nigata 

... 407 

59,242 

Fukushima ... 

... 339 

12,170 

Oita 

... 146 

12,293 

Gifu 

... 301 

15,585 

Okayama ... 

... 374 

21,110 

Gumma ... 

... 229 

15,861 

Osaka 

... 1,213 

271,513 

Hiroshima ... 

... 402 

20,996 

Saitama 

... 225 

10,174 

Hokkaido ... 

... 775 

42,774 

Shizuoka ... 

... 602 

32,983 

Hyogo 

... 936 

10,509 

Tochigi 

... 236 

16,562 

Ishikawa ... 

... 312 

11,300 

Tokyo 

... 1,833 

774,457 

Kagawa 

... 159 

10,097 

Toyama 

... 285 

23,323 

Kanagawa ... 

... 497 

102,454 

Wakayama... 

... 116 

13,695 

Kyoto 

... 423 

62,503 

Yamaguchi 

... 157 

11,116 

Miyagi... ... 

... 213 

10,760 

Yehime 

... 216 

19,195 

Miye ... ... 

... 226 

26,789 
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Factories and Employees 

No. of factories No. of operative* employed 



Run by 
steam, 

Run by 
manual 

Total 

Male 

Female Total 

1911 

gas, etc. 

7,7.56 

power 

6,472 

14,228 

317,388 

476,497 793,866 

1912 ... ., 

8,710 

6,409 

15,119 

348,230 

516,217 863,447 

1913 ... . 

9,403 

6,408 

15,811 

375,596 

540,656 916,252 

Note 

For 1913 year the kind of motive powers 

is as follows : — 

Steam 



No, of engine! 
6,748 

Horse power 
514,669 

Gas 

... 

... ... 


1,443 

41,400 

Oil .. 




... ... 

903 

6,605 


f Turbines 

Pel ton’s 


£>ynamo ... 
Motor 


'Japanese 


216 

186 

718 

1,281 

8,871 


180,406 

93,438 

2,517 

362,033 

283,563 


Kind of Factories Classified 


No. of factories Total power 


Itun by steam, 

Run by 

J torse 

Kilo- 


Kind of fnierpnsdS gas, etc. manual power power 

watt 

Employee* 

Textile Industry 

Filature * * 

2,464 

437 

13,857 

324 

216.382 

Spinning 

129 

n 

106,447 

21.795 

133,186 

Weaving 

1,851 

2,087 

32,385 

3,356 

150,938 

Knitting and braiding 

400 

131 

1,694 

85 

16,747 

Machinery 

Machine making ... 

Shipbuilding 

Tools and implements 

394 

21 

7,387 

1,682 

18,942 

50 

37 

26,817 

6,90C 

29,346 

244 

99 

20,738 

4,234 

19,530 

Foundry, metal and) 
metal- ware making/ 

344 

140 

15,606 

2,562 

17,263 

Chemical 

Ceramics... ... ... ... ... 

211 

687 

30,893 

4,780 

31,690 

Paper-making 

142 

52 

71,421 

16,20 1 

11,832 

■Explosives 

36 

132 

2,662 

600 

16,888 

Artificial fertilizers 

51 

6 

13,169 

1,062 

3,161 

Medicines and chemicals ... 

45 

37 

2,438 

221 

3,801 

Food And drinhing 

Brewing ... ... 

329 

706 

5,880 

412 

22353 

Sugar-refining 

12 

4 

2,254 

1,465 

1,187 

Tea-curing 

44 

98 

918 

41 

8,610 

Cleaning of grains and flour 

202 

1 

8,138 

260 

6,047 

Confectionery 

4'J 

64 

931 

— 

2,176 

Miscellaneous 

' Printing and binding . 

463 

121 

8,605 

112 

21,988 

Wood and bamboo Ware ... 

395 

120 

17,181 

687 

17.2W 



Industry 


Kind of enterprises 
Special workshops 
Electricity 
Gas 


No. of fiot-Hir* Totrt, 

Run by Ran oy Horse 

gas, etc. manual . ower power 


74 6 353,599 230,050 

30 — 4,733 517 


Metallurgy ... 29 2 102,175 11,910 

Mining 210 54 21 1,771 42,050 

Total including others 9,403 2,403 1,123,829 302,033 


Government factories 

Printing Bureau 1 — 2,890 3 55 

Railway Works 24 — 11.707 3,5 1 5 

Mint 1 — 1,423 516 

Monopoly Bureau 74 — 4,4S9 890 

Military factories 7 — 51,537 15,833 

Naval factories 11 — 90,002 2 5,032 

Steel foundries 1 — 61,855 2,403 

Forestry Offices 16 — 1,530 107 

Total including ethers 138 — 232,174 49,367 


Employees 

2,511 

1,780 

11,348 

70,298 

916,252 


3,104 

15,741 

28,886 

191 

23,559 

40,902 

8,767 

478 

126,868 


SPINNING INDUSTRY 

Cotton Spinning. —The first cotton mill in Japan was established in 
1862 at Kagoshima, but. it was about 15 years later that both the Govern- 
ment and people began to pay serious attention to this industry. It was 
time that they should, as cotton goods and yarns that arrived in Japan 
had constituted about that period nearly one-third of the total volume of 
imports. Cotton mills began to be started in quick succession, especially 
in and around the city of Osaka, until in 1889 about 215,000 spindles were 
registered. The total number of spindles in actual operation at the end of 
1913 rei ched 2,000,000. Japanese yarns have in China a very promising 
market. The first export there occurred in 1890, and in spite of Indian 
yarns competing in China the export there has recently made a striking 
progress. 

Raw cotton used chiefly comes from India., U.S.A, and China, the 
three varieties being suit ibly mixed. The use of this mixed material is 
considered peculiar for Japanese mills. Yarns produced are generally of 
coarser counts, those of Nos. 10 and 20 occupying about one-half of the 
total output, due to the relatively low standard of living in Japan and 
China, and because weaving in the two countries is still much depended 
on hand loom*. Of the total output about 70 are consumed at home and 
30 exported to China and elsewhere. Apart from the coarseness of Japan 
made yarns, one serious defect of the production is lack of uniformity in 
quality, yarns of same count differing much in size of filament, etc. 
according to mills. The defect is attributed to lack of skill of operators 
and also to overworking of machinery. It is partly in view of this defect 
that Japanese cotton mills are obliged to combine spinning and weaving 
at the same time. But it is in respect of the night shift device adopted 
by most cotton mills, unhygienic condition to which the girl operatives 
are thereby subjected, and difficulty to get skilled operatives, that the 
Spinning industry demands radical improvement. (See Chap, on Social 
Problems,) The general statistics of this industry are as follows : — 
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Cotton 

Spinning 






Daily av’ge 





Paid up 

of working 

Cotton 



No. of 

capital 

spindles 

concurred 

Output 


mills 

yen l ,000 

1,000 

1 ,000 kwnn 

1,000 kwnn 

1911 

90 

61,696 

1,901 

65,565 

55,S74 

1912 

93 

66,161 

2,212 

78,663 

67,912 

1913 

100 

77,575 

2,344 

88,685 

81,254 


Exports 

and Imports of Cotton Yarns 




Exports 

Imports 



Quantity 

"V 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 



1000 kin 

yen 1000 

1000 kin 

yen 1000 

1912... 

... ... 

106,169 

53,680 

668 

630 

1913... 

... •*• ... 

136,050 

70,997 

379 

465 

1914... 

... Ml 

165,290 

78.554, 

182 

215 


Leading Cotton Mills 


(At the end of 2nd half, 1914) 


Companies 


Paid up 
capital 
yen 1,000 

Reserve 
funds 
yen 1 ,000 

Debts 
yen 1 ,000 

Working 

spindles 

1,000 

Dividend 
per annum 

Kanegafuchi 


14,966 

6,638 

5,250 

372 

16^ 

Toyo 


13,009 

7,755 

2,000 

392 

36 

Settsu 


3,500 

3,550 

— 

. 338 

30 

Amagasaki.,, 


4,280 

2,400 

— 

196 

30 

Kishiwada 


1,800 

1,557 

— 

135 

30 

Nippon 


1,750 

1,520 

— 

85 

8 

Osaka Godo 


4,000 

1,320 

802 

156 

18 

Fuji Gassed 


13,000 

2,783 

5,173 

276 

12 

Nisshin 


3,500 

218 

— 

59 

— 

Silk Spinning. 

—Silk spinning is carried on principally by such lead- 

mills as the Kanegafuchi and Fuji, though the aggregate spindles 


still remain at the modest figures of about 105,000. Waste cocoons used 
as material are produced annually about 85,000 koku. The silk spinned 
yarns produced at home exceed 570,000 kwav . Mr. Wada’s (of Fuji Mill) 
invention, patented, for simplifying the process of spinning by dispens- 
ing with the tedious drying of cocoons, is expected to go a long way for 
pushing this business. The latest statistics are shown below : — 


Silk Spinning 



No. of mills 

Paid up 

Daily av’ge of working 
spinrlles (1000) 

Output (1000 kwan) 

1911 

• ... * • • 9 

capital 
1000 yen 

*300 

bilk yarn Tsumugi 
61 22 

Silk yarn Tsumugi 

214 155 

1912 

9 

315 

74 

27 

330 

202 

3913 

>•< 8 

150 

78 

27 

311 

240 


•The decrease was due to the amalgamation with cotton spinning mills. 
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The Koriyama Silk Spinning Co. (paid-up ¥ 350,000) is the only 
establishment solely engaged in this particuler business. 

Hempen Spinning. —The first hemp spinning mill was established in 
Shiga- ken in 1886, with aid from the Government. Afterwards several 
factories of the kind were started in Hokkaido, Osaka, etc. At present 
the statistics stand as follows 


IIempkn Spinning 




Paid up 

Daily av’ge of 



No. of mills 

capital 

working spindles 

Output 



yen 1000 

in 1000 

1000 kwan 

1911 

16 

5,006 

23 

1,401 

1912 

14 

6 609 

24 

913 

1913 

16 

5,082 

22 

1,211 


The raw materials usod are chiefly flax, hemp and jute, two-thirds of 
which being supplied at home. 

TEXTILE INDUSTRY 

The high standard of progress to which the weaving industry, especial- 
ly dyeing and embroidery had attained before the Restoration of 1868, 
suffered a temporary check owing to the arrival of cheaper and finer- 
looking foreign fabrics from Europe. As the now order of things began to 
settlo itself, the weavers lost no time to adapt themselves to new surround- 
ings. They began to produce on one hand fabrics suitable to foreign 
markets and on the other cotton flannel, shirtings, and lastly woolen 
goods for home consumption. This two-sided progress has been very 
active since the Japan-China and also the 190L-5 war. 

Serious Defect.— Japanese woven goods lack cosmopolitan quality as 
regards width and length. Those intended for home consumption amount- 
ing to between 70 and 80^ of the total output, measure only 1 ft. in width 
and 28-30 in. length and are, therefore, not fit for foreign market. Fabrics 
that are of wider width are restricted to calico, shirting, habutaye, kaiki , 
etc. that are either of recent origin or are intended for export. It is 
owing to this inherent mechanical defect that Japanese silk goods other 
than those expressly made for foreign markets are unsuited for foreign 
consumption, and that our weavers are obliged to decline orders that now 
and thon come from abroad. 

Silk Fabrics.— The official statistics state that the total value of silk 
piece goods manufactured per annum amounts to over ¥ 117,426,286. Of 
these habutaye is the most important item in export trade, occupying one 
half of the whole textile exports. The other silk goods exported are kaikig 
chirimen (crape), kohaku, etc. Until several years ago a considerable 
amount of kaiki was shipped abroad yearly, but owing to deterioration the 
export has fallen off heavily. As for other kinds of silk fabrics, 
they are mostly for domestic market, and generally produced by women 
by hand-machines as domestic work. In comparison with what it was 
during the halcyon days of the Tokugawa regency, the art has rather 
declined, though in costly fabrics as satin, silk crape, brocade produced 
at Nishijin (Kyoto), Kiryu, Ashikaga and some others, a remarkable 
improvement has been attained in recent years. 
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“ Habutaye M — The first export of habulaye took place about half a 
century ago by a merchant of Kiryu, but as the textile was not yet suited 
for foreign taste, the export was insignificant. At present it is produced 
principally at Fukui, Ishikawa, Toyama, Fukushima, etc. Of those four 
oentres of habutaye , Fukui produces heavier stuffs for European and 
American markets, while the other places are turning out lighter stuffs 
intended for India, Australia, etc. The export of the latter description 
has very much fallen off lately. In order to maintain the quality of the 
goods a conditioning regulation with punitive provision was enforced in 
1911. At present special types of power-looms are largely employed, and 
they have more than doubled the productive power, while lessening the 
expense by 20 per cent. 

Silk-Cotton Fabrics. —Although they are of comparatively recent 
origin, the demand has grown quite large owing to low price, the yearly 
production amounting to about 30,000,000 yen in value. They are chiefly 
intended for consumption at home. Of those exported, silk-and-cotton 
satin manufactured at Kyoto and Kiryu is the most important. 

Cotton Fabrics. — Cotton goods business has, in contrast to silk 
industry, undergone a striking modification since the opening of the 
Country for foreign trade, for reasons outlined before. It should be noted 
that this change required a similar change in cotton spinning, for coarse 
yarns which were formerly produced by hand implement were unfit for 
Weaving finer cotton goods such as imported from abroad. The rise of 
Cotton spinning industry and the appearance of large factories supplies a 
hew chapter in the industrial history of Japan, this industry being in 
Japan the first innovation based on Western method. Those mills were 
soon able to supply home demand for ommon cotton fabrics, and next to 
export their production to Korea, China and South Sea islands. A 
majority of cotton mills combine spinning and weaving, but this dual 
business is specially marked in the Toyo Boseki and Kanegafuchi Boseki. 
T-cloth, cotton flannel, shirtings and cotton tissues produced by Japanese 
cotton mills reach about 150 milion yen per annum, of which foreign 
markets take about yen 25,000,000, increase of about 4 times compared with 
What was ten years ago. On the other hand for finer and lighter sorts of 
cotton fabrics, Japan still depends on foreign supply. Since the 1904-5 
war, most cotton mills have begun to pay greater attention to producing 
finer yarns and finer cotton goods, as calico and so forth. It was with 
this object that in 1906 the Tokyo Calico Co. and the Nippon Seifu Co. 
expanded their scope. Cotton velvet is also manufactured, though on a 
small scale, in Kyoto and Shiga prefectures. 

Woolen Fabrics. -The first woolen factory started in Japan was the 
present Senju Factory, established about 1877 as an experimental work by 
the Government, and transferred in 1890 to the absolute control of the 
War Office. Then followed the Tokyo Woolen Co. (p.u. ¥ 1,250,000) started 
fit 1 1895, the Nippon Woolen Co. (p.u. ¥2,625,000) in 1896, and the Goto 
Woolen (p.u. ¥1.663.000) 19.1 and the Tokyo Woolen Fabric Co. (p.u. 

1,200,000) in 1906* In mousselines de l iine, flannel blankets, and serges, 
et& marked progress has been made but the case is quite otherwise in 
regard to cloth. The industry is still in a primitive condition, relatively 
tp* iking, owing to great technical difficulty in blending and mixing. It 
is in plain and figureless textiles alone that some progress has been mode# 
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but even here tlie stuffs produced are hardly good enough to compete with 
foreign fabrics in open market. Indeed, it is only as purveyors to the 
Army and Navy and the Railway Board for supplying stuffs used as 
uniforms, that our weavers barely justify their existence. They have not 
yet acquired sufficient skill to produc > stuff for officers’ khaki uniforms 
owing to imperfect dyeing. As to figured stuff, the progress made is 
hardly worth noticing, if at all. There seems to be no great hope in this 

S articular line, from the fact that figured stuffs are extremely limited in 
emand, discourages any attempt at undertaking their manufacture. 
One noteworthy feature is the production lately at the Miyuki Woolen 
Mill near Nagoya of a peculiar silk-woolen crape called “club crape” 
for Japanese women’s wear as a substitute for the pure and more costly 
silk crape which is by far the most fashionable wearing stuff for middle 
and higher classes. The prooess has been patented and the Mill operates 
70 looms with the total productive capacity of 2,500 yds. a day. 

The European War has occasioned something like a boom to our 
woolen factories, owing to the arrival of large orders from Russia, about 
¥ 8,000,000 worth in 1914 and the same amount early in 1915. The orders 
have been distributed among the Gov. Senju Factory and five Cos. The 
necessity to get supply of wool from Tientsin, 3,00 >,000 kin, and 0,000,000 lb 
from Australia has considerably counterbalanced the profit that would 
otherwise result from the contract, for the woolen market has jumped up 
with the stoppage of import from Germany and Austria-Hungary. 

Mousseline-de-Laine,— Though later in origin than the above, this 
industry has outdistanced it in progress, the output in fact reaching about 
70^ of the total production of woolen goods in Japan. There are four 
leading 1 Cos. for producing this light stuff, and they are 

Mous’ne Co. 1,100 stands. Toyo Mous’ne Co. 704 stands, 

Tokyo Mousne „ 1,802 „ Jomo „ „ 1,200 „ 

Besides, there are numbers of hand looms. All these when put in full 
operation will produce goods more than enough to supply the home 
consumption estimated at about ¥ 16,000,000. The four Cos. Ii4ve repeat- 
edly been obliged lately to suspend their operation partially. The 
increase of import duty from 15^ ad valorem to about SO Specific has 
practically stopped the arrival of foreign muslin. 

Hemp Fabrics.— There are 14 establishments devoted to this industry, 
and they produce such stuffs as oanvas, sackoloth, etc., and also sheeting, 
napkin, linen, etc. In the manufacture of finer stuffs used for handker- 
chiefs, etc., they still lack the necessary art and experience. The produc- 
tion of fabrics for home consumption as summer wear, mosquito-nets 
occupies an important place. 

Other hempen products are cords, fish-nets, sacks and hemp-braidi 
(described elsewhere). The nets now go to U. S. A. and Canada, sacks to 
China and India, the two items totalling ¥ 665,000 in 1914 on export list* 
Of the Cos. devoted to hemp spinning, cord or net- making, the Teikaka 
Seima (p.u, ¥ 5.600,000), Nippon Seima \p. u, ¥ 700,000), and Nippon Mash! 
(p. u. ¥ 250,000/ undertake spinning, though, they generally combine 
weaving business. In oord or net business there are Tokyo Seiko (p. u* 
¥ 1,876,000) and Yokohama h eiko (p.u. ¥ 396,850,. 
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Statistics of Textile Industrt 


1911... 


Factories 

... 444,778 

Looms 

727,415 

Operatives 

748,881 

Output 
yen 1,000 

316,451 

1912 



... 427,636 

733,0 19 

637,693 

337,230 

1913... . 



... 396,151 

672,428 

667,943 

356,481 


The output may be classified according to the kind as follows in ¥ 

1 , 000 : — 


Fabrics 

Output 

Fabrics 

Output 

Silk 


Mon-ori 

. ... 1,230 

Habutaye 

... 46,724 

Total incl. others .. 

. ... 30,517 

Chirimen (crape) ... 

Ito-ori 

Tsumugi and futociri 

Obi cloth 

Kaiki 

Plain silk cloth ... 

Mon-ori 

Ro 

Umbrella cloth 

Hakama cloth 

Nanako 

... 13,111 
... 11,981 
... 11,186 
... 8,099 
... 6,122 
... 3,897 
... 3,886 
... 3,215 
... 1,316 
... 1,239 
... 1,054 

Cotton 

Bleached cloth 

Futako 

Cotton flannel 

Kasuri 

Dyed cloth ... . 

Cotton crape ... 

Towel 

Total incl. others . 
Hempen fabrics 

. ... 65,525 
. ... 22,197 
. ... 15,363 

. ... 10,022 
. ... 7,633 
. ... 7,348 
. ... 4,803 

. ...165,377 
. ... 4,460 

Total incl. others ... 

...120,326 

Woolen fabrics and mixtures 

Silk and cotton mixed 

Muslin 

. ... 19,430 

Futako 

... 10,998 

Serge 

. ... 6,268 

Obi cloth 

... 6,781 

Plain woolen cloth. 

. ... 2,063 

Chirimen 

... 4,486 

Flannel 

. ... 1,726 

Satin... 

... 2,858 

Total incl. others . 

. ... 32,364 

Returns of export fabrics are as shown below in ¥ 1,000 1 

— 




Total 


Silk 

Cotton Woolen 

incl. others 

1911 

... 34,334 

19,679 268 

55,018 

1912 ... ••• ... .. 

... 30,100 

26,761 1,163 

67.670 

1913 ... ... ... .. 

... 39,347 

33,605 970 

74,676 


For further particulars see Chap, on Foreign Trade. 


CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 

The backwardness of Japan in this direction is brought in high relief 
ill connection with the various coal industries. Ammonium sulphate alone 
is imported from England to the extent of over ¥ 12 millions a year, for 
the production of this chemical at the.Mitsui’s Omuda Cakes Factory and a 
few other places is as yet an insignificant thing of 2,000 tons or so. At 
that factory, besides the sulphate, are produced as by-products coal-tar, 
naphthalene, creosote, etc. In this connection may be mentioned the 
Kuhara Mining Co.’s latest innovation, it being the production as by-* 
product of carbon bi-sulphide at its copper refinery at Hitachi, Ibaragi-ken. 
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The injuries which rice and other cereals suffer from injurious insects are- 
estimated to amount to over 10 million yen a year in Japan, and cheap 
supply of this important insecticide will prove a great boon to farmers 
and grain dealers. 

There are many chemical industries of recent origin which are as yet 
very imperfectly developed in Japan. Only ten classes of productions 
dependent on chemical process figure on the export list of Japan, these 
ten comprising sugar, browed materials, oils, chemicals, paper, ceramics, 
etc., their total export reaching 59 and 60 million yen. Against this the 
imports of chemical origin comprise fifteen classes valued at more than 
double the export, though 1914 and ’15 are exceptional. In order to 
enoourage the development of this particular industry, a number of 
prominent business-men and scientists in Tokyo petitioned the Diet in 
1914 for the creation of a free chemical laboratory modelled on the 
Wilhelm Institute or the Carnegie Institute, with the express purpose of 
furnishing necessary facilities to men of science ana inventors for 
carrying on investigations and researches. The idea is gaining influence 
as a fitting memorial scheme in honor of the Coronation of 1915. 

CERAMICS 

Four Leading Centres.— Apart from the mere question of output. Seto 
in Aichi, Kyoto, Kaga or Kutani in Ishikawa, and Arita in Saga olaim 
the honor of being four leading ceramic centres of Japan. Of the four 
Kyoto, more especially Kiyomizu, surpasses the other in the originality 
of designs and matured execution Aichi, though standing far over the 
rest as regards output, is generally contented with producing cheap wares 
either for export or home consumption, and it is only at a few kilns in 
Seto that the credit of this place is maintained. The Nagoya Porcelain 
Co. is the pioneer establishment for turning out hard wares specially 
designed for foreign demand. Gifu which stands next to Aichi as 
regards output, is more exclusively devoted to the production of cheap 
gawdy wares for foreign market. It was at Gifu that printing of designs 
was first adopted in Japan. Kutani in Ishikawa occupies a lower level 
than Kyoto in the art of baking and enamelling, but so far as the 
elegance in decorative effect is concerned, Kutani wares possess a merit 
that appeals strongly to a section of both Japanese and foreigners. The 
Nippon Koshitsu Toki Kaisha (Japan Faience Co.) started in 1908 at 
Kaga, is making domestic wares for home and foreign consumption. 

Arita in Saga occupies a highly honorable place in the history of 
ceramio industry of Japan, having taught the art to both Seto and 
Kutani* Today Arita fails below the two both in baking and decoration. 
The fame of the place is barely maintained by the two Cos. of the 
Koransha and Tominaga Toki Kaisha. Wood as fuel is still largely used 
by our potters, but as it consumes about 20^ of the cost of production, 
this practice is seriously interfering with the progress of the industry. 
Besides, it is owing to this wood fire that Japanese wares are so deficient 
in hardness. The authorities, therefore, are encouraging the adoption of 
cheaper and stronger coal fire. Exports amount to about 5 million yen , 
the bulk going to U.S.A. 

* Shippo ” (Enamel Ware).— The over-production during the last few 
years and especially the appearance of imitation cloisonne warts have 
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seriously affected this special ceramic industry of Japan, in Aichl 
prefecture, the centre of the industry, more than one-third of Shippo 
establishments have changed' business, and only such leading makers as 
Ando, Hattori, and a few others remain in the* field. 

Bricks and Tiles. These two industries aro making fairly good 
progress with increase of demand at home. At present the Shinagawa 
White Brick and Kanamachi Brick (vid. Directory) are leading Brick 
manufacturers. The evil of over-production has been depressing the 
business since 1913. 


Production (in ¥1,000) 





Fin* proof 

Ordinary 


1 

Potteries 

Shippo 

brick 

brick 

Tils 

1911 ... 

... 14.895 

326 

1,498 

4,809 

10,342 

1912 ... 

... 16,51)4 

247 

1.551 

4,900 

11,751 

1919 ... 

... 17,676 

152 

1.410 

4,624 

11,633 



Exports (in 

¥1,000) 







Potteries 

Shippo 

1912 . 

f| ### Ml 



5,451 

81 

1913 

• • M| M | 



6,637 

86 

19i4 







5,913 

74 


Coment. - This is one of those industries that have been suffering 
from the effect of over-production. The total output throughout the 
country is at present estimated at about 3,300 thousand barrels a year, as 
against the demand of not more than 2,330 thousand barrels. The 
European war has somewhat revived the industry. 


Production Exports 



1,000 barrel* 

¥1,000 

2 .000 bin 

¥1.000 

im 

3,821 

14,354 

14.614 

237 

1918 

4.568 

10,361 

44,690 

655 

1914 

— 

— 

74,885 

1,063 


Among others Onoda, Asano, Hokkaido, Tosa and Iwaki aro promi- 
nent companies in thiB line. The Onoda has a branch at Dairen, 

LACQUER WARE 

This industry has suffered both in output and export. For the 
decreased export are ohiefly responsible the use of inferior Chinese 
lacquer and the imperfect preparation of the wood, making the ware unfit 
for drier climate as in America and Europe. To make the position worse, 
card board imitations made in Germany, has proved a formidable rival to 
Japanese cheap lacquer wares. At present about two-thirds of the juice 
Consumed come from Ctyina, but being tapped from wild trees, and 
OtUdely refined, it is uiucn inferior to the home article. 

Bowls of all sizes and shapes for serving food, trajrs for holding 
them* caskets or bowls for holding cakes, boxes for keeping stationery, 
eta are some of the utensils and furniture which are made by our lacquer* 
XUOU* As centres of this industry there are Wajima and Yamashiro ia 
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Ishikawa, both reputed for producing very durable wares; Kuroe in 
Wakayama for trays, cake-caskets, cigarette-boxes, etc ; Takamatsu in 
Sanuki and Murakami in Echigo for vessels designed with “ piled up ” 
lacquers; the three north-eastern districts of Aizu, Nambu and Tsugaru 
for kitchen and decorative wares which are both antique in design and 
durable in make. Shizuoka stands next to Ishikawa in output, but the 
fact that Shizuoka makers have too much directed their effort in produc- 
ing cheap and showy wares catering to foreign custmers has considera- 
bly lowered the tone and quality of their production. The other places 
to be mentioned are Nagoya for ikhwan-bari, or light paper-wood utensils 
lacquered, Luclni for stands, etc., lacquered carmin or black and with 
mother-of-pearl inlaying ; Takaoka in Etchu for boxes etc. with light- 
colored lacquer, Noshiro for domestic utensils in shunkei lacquering. 
Lacquer juice has wider application than it was formerly, being used, 
for instance, for varnishing railway and other cars, coating the bottom 
of warships, etc. 

PRODUCTION AND ExfORT(¥ 1,000) 


Production Export 

1912 9,043 1,130 

1913 9,617 1,134 

1914 — 883 


BREWING INDUSTRY 

The brewing industry in Japan comprises sake, beer and soy, for wine 
is still insign ificant and as yet enjoying the benefit of non-taxation. 
The two indigenous industries of sake and soy are still primitive in 
process, and various new methods, several of them patented, have so far 
failed, especially as regards soy. 

Sake.— For sake, the national liquor brewed from rice, “ Five villages 
of Nada,” situated about midway between Osaka and Kobe, are the most 
noted centre of production in Japan. What is interesting is that the 
fame of “ Nada sake ” is generally attributed not to any improved process 
of brewing as to the peculiar quality of water in certain wells existing in 
the five villages. The general opinion is that certain bacilli found in 
the water possess the virtue of imparting peculiar agreeable flavor to the 
liquor. The wells yielding such water possess considerable value, and 
are a lasting source of goodly income to the owners. One defect of sake 
industry is the difficulty of keeping its quality unimpaired beyond a few 
months, and of brewing it all through the seasons, winter being now the 
principal season for brewing it. As disinfectant the brewers still use 
salicylic acid, the Government order to discontinue this practice from 
Sept. 1911 having been temporally suspended. With the object of remov- 
ing such defects Government started in 1904 an experimental laboratory at 
Oji, suburb of Tokyo. The result obtained has been quite satisfactory. 
Thus whereas, according to the old method, the liquor can be brewed 
during 4 cold months only, beginning with December, it can be done all 
the year round by the new process ; that the artificially made hard water, 
as that in the w r ells of Nada and also soft water are equally adopted for 
brewing; that the vioromi (lees) can be produced with equal ease in 7 to 
days instead of 2 to 3 weeks required in the old process, &8d so on* 
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Students trained in the Laboratory totalled about 850 by the end of 
19H. The sho hit, a Japanese alcohol made from rice, and also small 
quantity of alcohol are produced. At present the Nishinomiya and Eiga- 
shima, both in Nada, Hyogo-ken, are the two largest brewery companies 
in Japan, the former producing annually 24X1000 koku of sake and 800 ketku 
in of shochu, and the latter nearly 16,000 koku of sake. 

Beer. —Beer- brewing was first started about 3876 in Hokkaido. The 
brewing was at first under the tutelage of German exports, and even 
barley used also came from the same country. The art has subsequently 
made a sufficient progress so that tho service of foreign experts was 
dispensed with at all Japanese beer breweries a number of years ago. 
Barley, too, is now supplied at home, being raised in Hokkaido with seeds 
imported every year from Germany. At present there are four or five 
breweries, tho Dai Nippon, Kirin and Kabuto. The Teikoku Beer Brewery 
started in 1914 at Moji by tho Suzuki Firm, Kobo, is the latest establish- 
ment in this line. Its brand is Sakura beer. The Dai Nippon Brewery 
was formed in 1906 by the amalgamation of the three largest breweries 
then existing. 

Soy, - For soy the prefecture of Chiba, which is contiguous to Tokyo 
municipality, heads all other places on the list as to output. Parched 
wheat mixed with salt beans is a principal ingredient. The process is 
still far from scientific, requiring about 12 months before the liquid is 
ready for sale. It is also costly, as it does not much admit labor-saving 
appliances, To obviate these advantages have been tried several 
patented processes, but most of them have failed. The collapse of the 
short-lived Nippon Soy Co. started in 1907 near Osaka with ¥2,500,000 
paid up has dampened the cause of scientific process of soy brewing. 


Year (Marcli-Feb,) 


Sake 

Beer 


Soy 



koku 

koku 


koku 

1912-13 

• •• • ♦ • 

4,198,348 

196,404 


2,851,995 

1913-14 

• •• M* 

4,464,891 

231,753 


2,391,066 

1914-15 

• M? 

— 

238,520 


— 


Exports (in 1,000) 






Beer 







minna- 



Sake 

In pint 

In quart In cask 

Soy 


sho 

dozen 

dozen 

sho 

sho 

1912 

.. 3,740 

67 

25 i 

94 

3,072 

1913 

.. 3,494 

71 

289 

45 

3,186 

1914 ... . 

... 3,362 

117 

877 

22 

3,219 


Note Exports by, value : vide Chap, on Foreign Trade, 


The destinations are Manchuria, China, Asiatic Russia, and lately 
Hongkong, Singapore, South seas and Oceania. 

Leading Breweries 

Latest conditions of the above mentioned companies are as follows 

Paid up 

capital Receipt Expenditure Dividend 

¥1,000 ¥1,000 ¥1,000 per annum 

Pai Nippon Beer 7,52Q 10,032 8,048 26.7^ 
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Paid up 





capital 

Reoeplt 

Expenditure 

Dividend 


¥1,000 

¥1,000 

¥1,000 

per annum 

Kirin Beer ... , 

2,500 

2,562 

2,188 

15.0^ 

Kabuto Beer ... . 

2,448 

2,150 

2.041 

4.0 

Teikoku Beer ... . 

. ... 1,000 

424 

360 

0.9 

Nishinomiya Sake . 

. ... 400 

1,614 

1,520 

15.0 

Eigashima Sake 

. ... 338 

700 

672 

9.0 


MATCHES 




Production 

Exports 



Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 


3 ,000 gross 

yen 1,000 

1 00 gross 

yen 1,000 

1912 

. 52,845 

14,147 

44,872 

12,044 

1913 ... 

. 61,731 

14,188 

44,039 

11,864 

1914 

. — 

— 

39,522 

11,052 


Technically Japanese matches noed improvement in many respects, 
the box and splints being weak and liable to break, while the friction 
surface is easily affected by dampness. It is chiefly on the strength of 
relative cheapness that Japanese matches can compete with foreign 
production, Japanese matches being quoted in Chinese and near Asiatio 
markets about 45^ less than their rivals. During 1914, Kobe and Osaka 
exported to the following places : — 


China 

... 17,089 

Kwantung 

... 1,207 

Hongkong 

... 8,025 

Philippines 

196 

India 

... 8,942 

Others 

427 

Straits Set’ment 

... 1,900 

Total 

... 39,652 

Dutch India ... 

... 1,734 



PAPER INDUSTRY 

Prom olden time Japan has been manufacturing a peculiar paper 
from the fibres of certain shrubs, mitaumata, kozo y etc. This Japanese 
paper early attracted the attention of the Germans, who at once manu- 
factured the imitations, and began to export them to this country. But 
the use of both the genuine Japanese paper and the German imitations 
being limited, the export of the former from, and import of the latter to, 
this country do not exceed yen 1,000,000 in value. 

The manufacture of the European paper in this country dates from 
1872, when the Oji Paper Mill was established. Within 4 years mills 
were opened in Tokyo, Osaka, Kyoto and Kobe. During the last eleven 
years or so the amount of capital had been trebled while the output was 
more than trebled. The amount and value of papers produced in 1913 
as follows 

Production Exports 



l'oooit) 

¥1,000 

f.OOO kin 

¥1,000 

¥1,000 

Printing paper 

.. 230,323 

15,158 

4,944 

499 

— 

Cardboard ... . 

.. 70,602 

1,975 

8,727 

812 

— 

lieiuhi 

... 9,513 

654 

TT 

465 
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Prod noti on Export s 



1,000 .s/iimr 

¥i~ooo 

{,0(>0 s/nme ¥1,000 

Imports 

¥1.000 

Mino ... 

350 

2,7551 

422 102 


Hunshi 

8,009 

2,505/ 


Total incl. others ... 

— 

43,938 

— 3,073 

7,287 

Pulp 

— 

— 

— — 

4,574 


Note \~shime= 2 ,000 sheets ( hanslii ) or 4,800 (mlnn). 

In tho supply of pulp Japanese mills have to look to Sweden and 
Norway, despite of rather heavy duties. Import of foreign papers is now 
insignificant. The Fuji has established its pulp factory in Hokkaido, 
while the Karafuto TCogyo Co, and Mitsui’s Pulp Department have lately 
been started in Saglialien for the supply of pulp at homo. The last factory 
is said to be of Norwegian pattern, an expert from that country being 
engaged. Following are the leading paper-making companies in Japan, 
showing the conditions for 1913 


Company 

Capital paid up 
¥1,000 

Iteceipta 

¥1,000 

Expenditure 

¥1,000 

Latest dividend 
per annum 

Fuji 

7,810 

9,310 

8,264 

9.0^ 

Oji 

7,500 

7,6 a 

6,027 

9.5 

Tokyo 

1,000 

1,121 

1,009 

10.0 

Yokkaiehi 

1,500 

1,124 

889 

10.0 

Toyo 

012 

072 

458 

12.0 


Note:— Also vide “ Business Directory.” There is also the Takasago 
Paper Mill, which forms part of the various undertakings conducted by 
the Mitsubishi Firm. 

Paper fancy work is the the latest innovation dating from the estab- 
lishments in 1911 of the Nippon Shiki Seizojo (Japan Paper Manufacture 
Co.), in Tokyo. Exports of cards, boxes and other paper wares amount 
to nearly ¥1,000,000, mostly going to IJ.S.A. and Canada. 

SOAPS 

The largest Japanese soap factories are Marumiya and Kwa o soap 
works in Tokyo and the Hagiwara and Haruki soap works in Osaka, all 
the others being conducted on a smaller scale. The new soap factory 
established in 1913 at Amagasaki by Messrs. Lever Brothers with a 
capital of ¥3,000,000, has no equal in Japan in excellence of machinery 
and completeness of arrangements of the plant. The Marumiya havp 
also lately opened a laboratory at the cost of ¥200,000. 

General statistics are as follows in ¥1,000:— 


Output Exports Imports 



'foilet 

Other.* 

To. let ‘ 

Oilers 

'toilet 

( >tl erg' 

1911 ... 

... 8,945 

1,459 

1 070 

9 

126 

236 

1912 ... 

4,989 

1,427 

1,508 

15 

185 

1*7 

1918 ... 

... ' — 

— 

|,192 

21 

88 

m 


The export of soaps grew to over ¥l£ millions in 1913, the great ejr 
part going to China and Manchuria. The goods also go to the South Seas, 
which will probably become an important market for them. 
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CELLULOID MANUFACTURE 

Two celluloid companies were floated in 1908, one by the Mitsubishi 
Firm at. Aboshi in Hyogo-ken, with a capital of ¥1,200,000, and the other 
by the Mitsui Bussan Kaisha at Sakai nea.r Osaka, with a capital of 
¥2,000,000. They are oapable to produce 2,500 to 3,000 lbs. and 1,000 to 
1,200 lbs. respectively, and though they command a unique advantage 
regarding the supply of camphor they have not yet realized a full success, 
there owing to some technical miscarriage. Besides these two Companies 
have been started four ot fite works, Which, however are still insignificant* 

ALKALINE S 

Though the manufacture of soda and potash was started about 1884, 
the industry still remains backward, there being at present only two 
companies engaged in this line, and they are by no means realizing a 
success. 'The cause is to be sought in the comparatively high cost of salt 
since it was converted into State Monopoly in 1905. The output of 
alkalinos at home, both in refined form and ashes, does not, therefore, 
reach ¥500,000, as against the import reaching about ¥2,000,000, practi- 
cally from England. The experiment on alkaline manufacture at Port 
Arthur where the supply of cheap salt is abundant has been started. 


ARTIFICIAL FERTILIZERS 

Manures formerly used by Japanese farmers chiefly consisted of night 
Soil, composite, green manure, and fishes. It was only in recont years that 
artificial fertilizers came in vogue. (Vide Manure, Chap, on Agriculture.) 
And yet so remarkable has been the advance of this industry that the 
production has been trebled in the course of the last ten years. The 
latest statistics stand as follows:— 


1911 

1912 

1913 


Production (¥1 ,000) Imports of Estimated 

^ . ■ i ■ i ■■■ n ii ii ^ ■■■■ .ii ^ art. fort, and consumption 

Total inel. animal others and raw at home 
Mineral Composite and vegetable materials ¥1,000 ¥1,000 


8,967 14,308 

1,408 16,862 

15,803 19,125 


40,677 51,467 76,704 

5,144 52,320 88,068 

57,759 — — 


The demand for artificial fertilizers has grown so marked in Japan 
lately that the imports alone, either in finished or as raw materials, 
amount to between ¥50 and 60 millions a year, the sulphate of ammonia 
alone reaching about ¥12 millions. Several Cos. already exist for the 
production of the chemical manures, as the Nippon Nitrogenous Fertilizer 
Co. with works at Hyuga, Osaka, Echigo and other places and the Japan 
Carbide Co. in Hokkaido, recreated in 1915 as the Denki Kogyo Kaisha 
(Eleotric Mfg. Co.) by purchasing Mr. Tsuno-ichi Fujiyama’s (co’s chemist) 
invention (patented in Eng., U.S.A. & France). Its work will be confined 
at first to sulphate of ammonia. Capital is Y5, 000, 000, of which a quarter 
has been paid in. 


FISH-OIL AND WHALE-OIL 

Fish-oil (whale, herring and sardine) goes more to foreign market 
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than consumed at home, where it is chiefly used for cooking. Refining 
art is still primitive in Japan, for whereas foreign refiners get 12 sho of 
superior oil out of 10 kican of whale meat Japanese cannot get more 
than one half of the quantity. There are at present two joint-stock 
companies, Yokohama Fish-Oil at Yokohama and Teikoku Fish-Oil in 
Osaka, besides several minor and private factories in Chiba, Ibaraki, 
Hokkaido, Kochi, etc. 

The output is shown below 

Sari lino oil Herring oil Whale oil 



1000 koku 

¥1000 

lOOO&./ou ¥1000 

1000 koku 

¥1000 

Others 

¥1000 

Total 

¥1000 

1911 

.. 303 

96 

709 22a 

379 

161 

177 

657 

1912 

... 232 

75 

605 181 

335 

165 

200 

622 

1913 

... 929 

260 

1,262 330 

422 

209 

197 

997 


GLASSWARES 

The output of this industry totalled in 1913 Y5, S00, 000. Osaka is 
the centre of the industry, and has the Temrna Factory esta blished in ’07 
for manufacturing ordinary glasswares and the A sail i Factory at 
Amagasaki near Osaka for producing sheet glass, both run by the 
Mitsubishi Firm. The Daimotsu Bottle Factory at Amagasaki, is an 
interesting innovation, being practically a foreign enterprise, and the 
only establishment which turns out bottles by machinery. The Asahi's 
branch shop at Wakamatsu, Kyushu, sustained a hoavy damage in 
|915, owing to the collapse of the dam of the city water-works. Other 
glass works are Shimada Works at Osaka, Toyo Glass Works at Tokyo 
and Yokohama Glass-Works. 

Imported sheet glass is being gradually driven out of the market by 
the development of the glass industry. The import of glass wares 
reached about ¥5,850,000 in 1913. 

BUTTONS 

The output of buttons reached to over ¥2,000,000 in 1913, of which 
Osaka and Hyogo supply the bulk. England, Germany and France are 
principal customers for shell while metal and other buttons are practically 
purchased by China.. The shells used as raw material at first came from 
Southern Japan, but the supply having become scarce they are now 
imported from the South Seas. Two small companies in Osaka are 
engaged in collecting the shells. 

MACHINE-CONSTRUCTION 

The notable mechanical engineering enterprises started before the 
great Restoration in 1868 were a shipbuilding yard established at 
fshikawajima, Tokyo, by the Lord of Mito, an iron foundry at Nagasaki 
and a dockyard at Yokosuka, the latter two by the Tokugawa Government. 
The Imperial Government has also adopted a similar policy of encourage- 
ment by furnishing models and so forth, as briefly referred to in the intro- 
ductory remarks of this chapter. The enactment in 1885 of the regulations 
fpj? protecting industrial property supplied an additional impulse to this 
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tendency, not a few inventions of great usefulness having been devised. 
In machine construction, however, Japan is hampered by serious draw- 
backs, viz., insufficient supply of iron, lack of skilled laborers and strong 
competition from manufacturers in Europe and America. What specially 
Clogs the progress of our industry in this particular line is the fact that 
fhe demand is chiefly confined to home, this restricted output more than 
Outweighing whatever advantages Japanese factories possess over their 1 
Western confreres in cheap labor and the cost of production. The 
Restricted scope of output necessarily high tens the cost considerably 
above that ruling in Europe and America. 

Nevertheless machines produced at home now represent respectable 
faitfe, especially since the outbreak of the European war which has' 
Shopped the import of German productions and has given strong impetus 
to the u All Japan ” movement afe to supply of home demand* 

Imports and Exports. —The imports amounted to over ¥103,473,796 in 
1914, principal items consisting of nails, railway materials, telegraph 
Wires, electric iron tower frames, anchors, chains, etc. (¥8,468,400) ; iron, 
steel, etc. (¥53,800,000) ; rolling stock, automobiles, steamships (¥6,801757)$ 
boilers, locomotives, steam turbines, gas and oil engines, electric gene^ 
ratotS, cranes, sewing machines, pumps, fans, spinning and weaving 
machineries, ice-making machines, printing machines, etc. (¥34,404,150). 
The exports, instruments, organs, jinrikisha, steamships, machineries and 
parts, etc. 

Machine Construction as it exists. -One serious drawback interfering 
With progress of this industry in Japan is the multiplicity of orders and 
difficulty of Specializing work on the? part of factories. Then our 
mechanics, though clever enough at work, are apt to become soon tired of 
one kind of work, and wish in 3 or 4 years to turn to another line.. 

Apart from the Government arsenals and Government and private 
Shipbuilding yards, the machine shops now in Japan are generally devoted 
to turning out boilers, railway locos and carriages, steam-engines, lathes, 
cranes, electric power and telephone apparatus, weaving, printing, 
spinning and sewing machines, etc. 

The locomotive building is chiefly confined tc Government railway 
works at Kobe and Omiya. There the attempt was first made in 1893 and 
so far a little over 100 have been constructed. The purchase of foreign 
locos being cheaper, some time must elapse before the work can make any 
particular progress. For carriages and parts there are the Nippon Rolling 
Stock Co. in Nagoya, Amano Works in Tokyo, Dai Nippon Kido’s Iron works, 
and some others. Their annual output reaches about yen 3,000,000 but on 
the other hand they have to depend on foreign supply as regard sole bars, 
springs, buffers, wheels, tyres and axles, etc. In boilers and engines there 
are the Karatsu, Ishikawajima Shipbuilding Yard, Kawasaki Dockyard 
at Kobe, Osaka and Niigata Iron Works, etc., boilers amounting to about 
yen 5,500,000 and engines about yen 8,000,000. They are mostly of 
smaller capacity of about 10 h. p. Lathes are made by the Ikegami Iron 
Works in Tokyo and Karatsu Iron Works at Karatsu. Their production 
stands comparison in quality with American make. Electric power 
machineries are now made by the Shibaura Engineering Works, Mitsu- 
bishi Dockyard at Nagasaki, Hitachi Elec. Co. at Sukegawa, Meidensha 
"Work* at Gi, (Tokyo), and many other iron works, and have almost 
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superseded foreign engines. Electric generators, etc. are made to the 
extent of about yen 600 000. For weaving machines the Kimoto Iron 
Works at Osaka, Matsuo and Sano Works at Tokyo, Toyoda Machine 
Works at Nagoya are noted, the output standing at about yen 8,000,000. 
The machines are mostly of simple type. In spinning and sewing 
machines Japan cannot yet turn out anything worth mentioning. 
Besides the factories mentioned above there are the Tokyo Kentetsu Iron 
Works for making cast iron pipes and similar goods, Tokyo Machine Co. 
for printing machines, etc., the Tokyo Electric Co. and Osaka Electric 
Apparatus Co., for making electric lamps, etc., the Nippon Elec. Co. &nd 
Oki & Co. fcr telephone apparatus. The Japan Steel Foundry was 
founded in 1907 at Muroran, Hokkaido on joint account of the Hokkaido 
Tanko Kisen Co. and Armstrong & Vickers for making guns, etc. Then 
there is the Government Steel Foundry at Wakamatsu for rails, etc. 

Below are ^iven some representative companies of machine con- 
struction. (For Shipbuilding and dockyards tefer to Chapter on 
Mercantile Marines.) 

Paid up Kx- 

capital iteciiipts penditure Dividend 

¥1,000 ¥1,000 ¥ 1,000 per annum 

Shibaura Eng. Works 2,750 5,347 5,082 9.0^ 

Niigata Iron Works 1,200 1,986 1,702 10.0 

Tokyo Electric Co ... 2,600 5,554 4,765 20.0 

Toyoda Machine Works 300 313 208 16.5 

Watches and Clocks* —Manufacturing of clocks, both standing and 
hanging, dates back to about 1887, but at first it experienced failure. In 
1913 the clock works numbered 17 all in Aichi Prefecture, though most of 
them are too insignificant to be mentioned. Watch makers are at present 
three, including the Seikosha run by Messrs Hattori in Tokyo and two 
othors by Messrs Ishiwara and Yamada in Osaka, the latter two making 
only cases and importing other parts* The Seikosha is the largest works, 
employing daily 930 workmen. It turns out pure homo inade machines 
which totalled in 1913 to 195,000 standing clocks, 132,000 hanging clocks 
and 87,000 watches, valued at ¥842,000 in all. The suspension of import 
of German clocks has obliged some merchants of London to send order 
to the Seikosha. 

GAS INDUSTRY 

The gradual encroachment of electricity upon gas industry, especially 
for lighting purposes, has begun to seriously affect the prosperity of this 
industry, so that many Cos. whose stocks were quoted considerably above 
the face value now find it reduced below par. It is hoped that a greater 
consumption of gas for heating purposes and the rise of by-product 
business will restore better days. The relative proportion of gas for 
different purposes is shown below 


Year 

No. of lamps 

No. of heating 
instigation 

No. of motor 
instillation 

1910 

404,367 

204,713 

1,673 

1911 

840, 347 

337, OOo 

1,815 

1912 

1,205,773 

— 

1,986 


In contrast to electric undertakings, which havo the tendency to 
Jfiaunicipalization, gas business is generally left to private enterprises. 
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There are only two or three municipal gas-works with nominal invest- 
ment reaching a little above ¥l£ millions. The situation of the industry 
may be seen from the figures mentioned below : — 


raid up capital Length of 
No. of Cos. yen 1000 pipes, ri 

1911 33 37,941 656 

1912 61 62,191 948 

1913 79 67,531 2,311 


Coal ga,s is the principal production, followed by ascetylene gas, 
which, however, is still negligeable in amount. The invested sum 
of capital is distributed as follows : — 

Immovables 17^ ; plant 30^ ; pipes and tubes 53^. 

Tools and apparatus produced at home are still poor, both in quantity 
and quality, and hence most of them come from England, U.S.A, and 
Germany. The situation of this industry is represented below : — 


Leading Gar Works in 1914 


Tokyo Gas Co. ... 

Captal p.u. 
yen 1 ,000 

35,200 

Receipts 
yen 1,000 

9,493 

Expenditure 
yen 1,000 

6,140 

Dividend 
per annum 

8.0^ 

Nagoya Gas Co. ... 

2,800 

7,225 

625 

36 L 

8^5 

Osaka Gas Co. 

1,283 

415 

8.5 

Kobe Gas Co. 

2,312 

557 

249 

10.0 

Kyoto Gas Co. 

. . : ... 2,500 

431 

272 

5.9 

Hokkaido Gas Co. 

1,200 

291 

183 

7.0 


ELECTRIC INDUSTRY 


Just as in other countries the development of electric enterprises 
constitutes one of the most notable features in the recent industrial 


activities of Japan. 

The volume of kilowatt in operation 

has increased 

several fold during the last few years, as below : — 





Supplying 

Railway 

Both 

Isolated 

Grovcm’ut 



fNo. 

power 


combined 

plant 

works 

Total 

19llj 

202 

13 

31 

814 

91 

1,152 

[K.W. 

167,481 

8,155 

63,002 

95,047 

10,338 

344,023 

1912] 

fNo. 

272 

17 

?8 

954 

89 

1,370 

[K.W. 

256,846 

6,780 

82,111 

li 2,790 

13,676 

462,203 

1913-1 

fNo. 

339 

19 

46 

1,108 

97 

1,609 

[k.w. 

334,831 

5,680 

118,554 

11,250 

15,241 

596,856 

The projects awaiting official sanction 



I913i 

fNo. 

118 

17 

i 

50 

12 

198 

IK.W. 

343,701 

7,275 

3 \78 j 

858 

2*8 

424,876 


Water-power available in Japan for purposo of power is roughly 
estimated by the experts to be about 5,614 000 h.p. and expected to supply 

2.330.000 k.w. At present 2,339,277 h.p. are under sanction, of which 

1.200.000 h.p. are really working for electric purposes. 
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, In otctef to carry out thorough investigations as to the toaictpowef 
Supply, the Department of Communications created the Hydro-electric 
Investigation Office in April 1910, Tho Office was abolished on the 
occasion of administrative readjustment in 1913, but the work carried 
out up to that time is believed to have practically ascertained the 
Ivater-powef resources workable^ Out of the 1,536 places jiidgcd to 
admit utilizing at first 850 were subjected to investigation. The 
horsepower available Was ascertained to be 2,295,223 exclusive of 
projects already under sanction, which represent 3,275,201 h.p. Th6 
exploration and investigation cost ¥700,000 out of the original estimate 
Spread over five years of ¥1,503,000. 

Electric industry classified as to nature of enterprises and motor force 
employed for generation, the following table is obtained at the end of 
1913 


(Kilowatt) 




Supplying 

power 

Railway 

1UH 

com bine l 

Isolated 

plant 

CrcVerhm’t 

Works 

total 

Hydro | 

f Sanctioned ... 

213,847 

180 

28,* 25 

35,444 

400 

278,396 

[ Not yet san’ed, 

293,864 

— 

16,275 

33,298 


343,437 

Steam j 

fSanctioned ... 

63,124 

3,300 

f 9,42 > 

74,497 

17,571 

204,917 

^Not yet san’ed. 

3,346 

6,225 

12,880 

8,782 

230 

81,463 

Gas j 

fSanctioned ... 

6,965 

— 

43-4 

12,459 

270 

20,223 

(A T ot yet san’ed. 

2,448 

250 

120 

778 

28 

8,624 

Total j 

fSanctioned ... 

273,936 

3,480 

88.38 4 

122,500 

15,241 

503,541 

^Not yet san’ed. 

299,658 

G r 475 

23,275 

42,858 

258 

378,521 

Others 

^Sanctioned 

. 50,737 

8,870 

35,557 

18643 

3,937 

112,044 

^Not jet san’ed. 

540 

1,875 

710 

4 737 

965 

8,827 

Note Others ” means those undertakings which 
power supplied from other works. 

are run 

by the 


(For investment in electric industries see Chap, on Trade.) 


Leading Electric Compantes (at the end of 2nd half, 1914) 


Tokyo Elec. Eight ... ... ... 
Katsuragawa Elec. Power* ... 

Capital 
paid up 
¥ 1,000 

39,601 

Receipts 

¥1,000 

3 492 

T.x- 

peadituro 

¥1,000 

1.421 

Dividend 

per 

annum 

9>0# 

5,600 

300 

63 

6.5 

Kinugawa Hydro-Elec.* 

10,093 

846 

441 

7.0 

Nippon Elec. Light 

5,929 

330 

337 

— 

Yokohama Elec 

5,350 

1025 

414 

11.0 

Tone Elec.* 

3,101 

10,637 

335 

163 

9,0 

Nagoya Elec. Eight ... ... 

930 

43 L 

8,0 

Niigata Hydro-Elec 

1,000 

139 

69 

11.0 

Kyoto Eloc. Light 

Ujigawa Elec.* 

Osaka Elec., Light 

6,600 

933 

672 

10.0 

12,500 

842 

425 

6.0 

16,200 

2,485 

1,084 

12.0, 

Kwansai Hydro-Elec. 

1,138 

134 

55 

19.0 
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Wakayama Hydro-Elec* 
Himeji 

Robe Elec * 

Hiroshima Elec. Light .. 
Shikoku Hydro-Elec. 

lyo „ 

Kyushu „ 


C.iptal 


Ex- 

DM lend 

paid up 

Receipts 

pend i ure 

P'T 

¥ 1,000 

¥1,000 

¥1,000 

niinum 

2,160 

256 

120 

10.0 

1,000 

123 

63 

9.0 

11,562 

1,151 

646 

7.0 

1,300 

212 

84 

12.0 

1,587 

132 

86 

10.0 

1,050 

m ' 

80 

4.0 

6,000 

557 

209 

7.0 


Note Asterisks show accounts for the first half of 1914. 


SUGAR INDUSTRY 

In Japan Proper. - Sugar industry in Japan Proper is practically 
limited to Okinawa (Luchu), Oshiuia in Kagoshima-ken, and Kagawa-ken. 
It. dates from the beginning of 160 ) for Oshiuia and Okinawa and from 
1730 for Kagawa-ken, till recently the principal centre of the refining 
business. It may safely be predicted, however, that Formosa is destined 
to become, if not already, the most important supplier of sugar for the 
homeland. Judging from the result thus far obtained, the crop per 
acre in the island is about a quarter of Java, one half of Queensland and 
Germany. (Also see Chap, on Formosa.) 

The sugar refining with up-to-date equipment did not appear in Japan 
until 1895, when the Yayeyama RefiningCo. was created. It was followed’ a 
few months after by the Nippon Refining (present Dai Nippon Refining , 
then by similar projects at Yokohama, Kobe, Nagoya and a few other places. 
These refineries generally used to get the supply of raw material from Java 
at almost nominal duty of 20.4 *cn per 100 uin , and as no small rebate was 
granted in view of the low conventional tariff on refined sugar, they were 
in a highly favorable position. 


Production and Consumption (in 1,000 lin) 



Production 

Imports 

Imports 



Balance, 


in Japan 

from 

from 

Total 

Exports 

con- 


Proper 

abroad 

Pormos i 


sumption 

1911... 

... 111,874 

131,465 

400,371 

6t3,710 

77,025 

566,68$ 

1912... 

... 109,783 

227,321 

251,611 

588,718 

90,885 

497,853 

1913... 

— 

543,801 

105,28) 

— 

168,838 

— 


Average consumption in Japan Proper of ten years ending 1907 is 
approximately 500,000,000 kin a year or 10 kin per capita. 


Leading Sugar Companies in Japan 



Capital p.u. 
yen 

♦Receipts 

yen 

♦Expenditure 

yen 

Product ve power 

Dai Nippon .. ... 

... 11,100 

18,445 

17,095 

2,850 Eng. ton, 
15,600 Amer. tons# 

Taiwan ... 

... 18,400 

14,500 

12,199 

a 2,280 Eng. tone, 
v 80 tons. 

tyleiji ... ... ... 

8,925 

7,126 

682 

3,980 tons. 
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Oapi'al p.u. 

♦■Receipts 

♦Exptm lifcure 

Productive poW6t 


j i/en 

yen 

yen 


Toyo 

... 4,7oo 

1,563 

1,181 

2,550 Eng. tons. 

Ensuiko 

... 7 875 

4,330 

3,550 

r 1.450 Eng. tons. 

[ 650 tons. 

Niitaka 

... 3,500 

2,t05 

2,461 

1,950 tons. 

Taihoku 

... 1,500 

957 

782 

5 0 Amer. tons. 

Chudai 

... 2,000 

083 

817 

760 tons* 

Teikoku 

... 2,500 

1,585 

1,161 

1,050 Eng. tons. 

Hokko 

... 1,500 

1,018 

934 

1,250 Eng. tons. 

Minami Nippon ... 

... 2,500 

394 

301 

1,860 tons. 


Note Asterisks show reports for 2nd half of 191L All the com- 
panies above mentioned have factories in Form sa. Vide “ Business 
Directory.” 


FLOUR MILLING 

'Japan started machine flour milling 1878 but it is only after 1897 that 
this industry on a modern system acquired importance. 

Now to manufacture 15,000,000 sacks of flour about 3,750,000 Koku of 
wheat is required, but the annual output of wheat in Japan is between 
4 and 5 million koku of which from 1,50), 00 > to 2,000.0.0, are used for soy- 
bjrewing, so that the quantity available for milling is only from 2 to 2^ 
million koku. Consequently, Japan equivalent of about half a million 
koku of wheat must be imported, either as raw material or finished shape, 
and this amount Japan is importing from U.S.A., Canada and Australia. 

The principal mills with their working capacity per 2fc hrs. are as 
below : — 

Nippon 2,000 barrels ; Masuda, 1,000; Xissliin, 1,900; Toa, 1,000; 
Dairi, 1,600; Kobe, 800; total, 8,400 barrels, or 33,000 sacks per day, or 

12.164.000 in 305 days. Besides, there are small mills operated by water- 
power, and these produce 6,000,000 Sacks a year. The two items total 

18.164.000 sacks against the yearly consumption estimated at 15,000,000 
sacks roughly, an over-production of over 3 million sacks. The greater 
part of the flour produced is of secondary grade, the superior quality being 
supplied by America. The import from U. S. A. and Canada amounts to 
over ¥1& million worth. The Japanese mills, therefore, have been 
experiencing great difficulty owing to over-production, and they have 
been restricting the output. Some relief has been obtained lately owing 
to arrival of orders from England and other countries where the output 
has been affected by the war. 


1911 ... 

1912 ... 

1913 ... 


Production 


Native wheat as? stuff Imp *rt*vl wheat as stuff 
1,000 koku yen 1,000 1,000 k.kn yen 1,1)00 

2,2 *3 22,770 383 4,295 

2,411 25,530 387 4,615 

1,9 ,0 21,190 1,024 12,757 


Production of flour 
1,000 k n yen 1,000 

440,653 28,827 

464,660 32.6 >4 

498,989 85,820 
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Imports of Wheat and Flour 

T^tal 
yen 1,000 

5,431 
6,132 
14,131 

Note ’.—Exports of wheat and flour reached ¥2,666 and ¥891,113 
worth in 1911 and 1912 respectively. 


W lioat FI ur 




1 ,000 k'ikn 

yen 1,000 

3 ,000 ic ka 

yen 1,000 

1911 

i ••• •« 

403 

3,728 

269 

1,702 

1912 

i ••• n 

>. 4>5 

4,409 

256 

1,722 

1913 



V5J 

12,351 

261 

1,780 


Leading Flour Mills (1914) 



Capital p.u. 

Recei pts 

Exp nditure 

Annual 


¥1,000 

¥1,000 

¥1,000 

Dividend 

Nippon 

... 1,265 

891 

734 

12.6# 

Nisshin 

... 1,207 

6»8 

502 

12.0 

To-a * ... ... ... 

... 1,000 

*237 

*164 

14.6 

Manshu 

. ... 450 

367 

313 

12.1 

Masuda (1913) 

. ... 500 

454 

312 

28.4 


Note : — Figures marked* show the reports for 2nd half of 1914, 
others being for the whole year. 


PEPPERMINT 

During the last few years a steady increase has been shown in the 
production of peppermint in consequence of active export. 

Peppermint is most largely raised in Hokkaido, where the planta- 
tions cover 5,2^7 cho. The value of peppermint produced and exported 
is as follows : — 

Production (¥1,0 0) 



^ - in. 

■MW 1 '» 


Exports 


Crude 

Menthol 

Crystal oil 

¥1,000 

1912 

3,119 

2,00) 

595 

1,589 

1913 , 

2,045 

1,996 

662 

2,872 

1914 

— 

— 

— 

1,816 


The area of peppermint plantation and the crop of the leaf obtained 
in 1913 were 11,373 cho and 11,076,006 kiwxn respectively. 


RUBBER MANUFACTURE 

The manufacture of rubber goods is one of the new industries estab- 
lished quite recently as a result of the protective tariff. Though the 
demand for rikisha tyres must be considerable, the Japanese market for 
rubber goods is luojssari.y limited, and yet we find no less than 30 
Japanese firms devoted to turning out tyres, tubes, pipes, etc. The 
Capital invested is estimated at about ¥ 24 rnilli ns. The prineipaj 
concerns are the Tokyo Rubber Mfg. Co.. Aronk n, Asahi, Teik *ku, 
Nippon Rubber Cos. Besides, there are several that have been launched 
by foreigners. Soon supply was found to exceed demand, and the ke« if 
competition that has occurred has already proved a deathblow to some 
of the e tablishments, both native and foreign, and they haye ceq.^4 
to exist. 
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VEGETABLE WAX 

Many producers of vegetable wax in this country were driven to 
cutting down, large trees, as the industry did not cover its working ex- 
penses. The output has consequently declined. Lately foreign market* 
especially in Germany and America, having much improved, this 
industry has gradually begun to recover. 

Production Y 1,0 30 





Exports 


(Jrudti 

defined 

¥1,000 

1912 

••• ••• .«• 2 ,009 

1,710 

1,142 

1913 

1,800 

1,657 

1,028 

1914 



— 

1,039 


VEGETABLE OILS 

Vegetable oils include oils taken from rape-seed, sesame, yomola, 
cotton seed, linseed, camel ia and other seeds of plants. Tire outputs 
are as follows in ¥1,000 : — 

Total incl. 



Rape seed 

Sesame 

Yemola 

Cotton s cd 

others 

1911 

. ... 8,780 

489 

742 

917 

12,607 

1912 

. ... 9,334 

644 

1.337 

802 

15,334 

1913 

. ... 8,484 

678 

974 

1,349 

14,787 


VEGETABLE INDIGO 

Leaf production of the indigo once amounted to ovor ten million 
kwan t but after the Russo-Japan war it was superseded by the artificial 
indigo imported from Germany. The Daido Indigo Co. (cap. ¥1,000,000 
paid up) is the only company of the kind, and its busint ss has lately 
become somewhat revived owing to the stoppage of German imports. In 
1913 figures stood as : productions of indigo balls, 1,519,739 kivan or 
¥1*232,223 worth. 

STRAW, CHIP AND HEMP BRAIDS 

The use of straw braids for the manufacture of toys and other articles 
had been known from ancient times in the neighbourhood of Tokyo, but 
it was in the early days of Meiji epocli that, at the suggestion of foreign- 
ers the hat-manufacturing business with straw began to be undertaken at 
Omori, near Tokyo. Soon the industry spread to various parts of the 
country, especially in Okayama and Kagawa, which are now the principal 
centres of the industry, the two places supplying the bulk of the goods. 

The manufacture of chip braid was first introduced into Japan in 
Omori and other places near Tokyo which had lost the business of straw 
braid. The business acquired an added impetus with the discovery that 
the wood of the Populus tremula is best suited for this kind of braid, the 
trees growing abundantly near Tokyo and Kanagawa. For the chip 
braid, therefore, the two districts and Yamaguclii are principal centres. 

Besides these, straw and chip mixed braids are produced in Okayama 
and other straw districts. After all with Italian products to compete in 
foreign markets, Japanese straw and chip braids can by no means occupy 
an easy position. At present productions and exports are as foljows 
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1 rofluotion (¥ 1 ,000) Exports ( ¥ 1 ,000) 



fctraw 

Chip 

Mixed 

Ktr;i\v 

Chip 

1912 

,. ... 5,325 

2,671 

14 

6,080 

3,444 

1913 

... 3,189 

913 

12 

4,191 

1,221 

1914 

. ... — 

— 

— 

2,608 

630 


Hemp braid industry was first started in Yokohama after the Russo- 
Japanese war, and in point of value hemp braid now occupies a good 
position on the list of principal exports, consisting of raw silk, yarns, 
waste silk, etc. Shipments from this country during 1913 and 1914 were 
represented by ¥10,061,706 and ¥11,102,382 respectively. That the 
industry has shown such development in such a short time is due to the 
fact that the price is cheaper than the hemp -braid turned out in Italy, 
Switzerland and other countries. 

MAT AND MATTING 

The fancy matting was first manufactured by a native of Bitchu prov- 
ince, Okayama-ken, in 1878 for exporting purpose, but it was not until 3 
years later that the export began to attract any public attention. It wag 
especially after 1886 when loom for mat-weaving was invented, and with 
patterns shown equally on both sides, that a real progress began in export 
business. Thus the export that amounted to ¥650,000 in 1891 rose 4 years 
later to yen 8,640,000. Till about this period the Japanese matting was on 
free list in U.S.A., the greatest consumers of our mats, but the imposition 
of heavy tariff in 1897 nearly put an end to the trade. By dint of various 
devices for minimizing cost, the trade was barely kept up. The volume 
even increased, and in 1900 it amounted to about yen 3,000,000, reaching 
in the following year the record figures, thus far, of yen 5,000,000. After 
which the volume has somewhat fallen, owing to the tariff and encroach- 
ment of Chinese mats. One grave drawback in this industry is ' the 
tedious labor required in preparing the warp which consists of rushes 
interlaced with yarns. 

The weaving of fancy matting is generally the by-work of farmers. 
Even in Okayama prefecture that boasts the greater half of the total out- 
put, there are only a few factories doing business on any large scale. For 
dyeing the rushes natural dyes alone were formerly used, but now artificial 
dyes are common and the printing of design began to prevail from about 
1901. Printed mats now constitute about one-tenth of the whole produc- 
tion. Nearly two-thirds of the output come from Okayama, Hiroshima, 
Fukuoka, Kagawa, and Ishikawa prefectures. Until several years » ago 
Oita prefecture supplied a good deal, but its mats have been displaced in 
foreign market by Chinese mats which aro similar in quality and general 
appearance and much cheaper. 

The customers of the fancy matting nearly cover the whole world, in- 
cluding 85 countries. Though the export to America has fallen off, 
the demand is gradually gaining in England and on the Continent, and 
gJso in the South sea islands. 

Conditioning, —The Government Mat Conditioning House exists in 
Kobe to enforce inspection on mats intended for export. The inspection, 
is carried out on weight, texture, raw material used, edging, dyejn$, 
figures and measurement. 
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Production (¥1,000) 



If 

pfl.000) 


M.ita foi 

• Ordinary 

Fancy 

Mats for 

Fancy 


flex r 

matting* 

mattings 

floor 

mailings 

1912 ... . 

5,90 1 

1,3 22 

3,478 

— 

3,752 

1913 ... . 

5,8 5 

1,258 

4,070 

— 

4,054 

1914 ... . 

— 

— 

— 

90 

2,813 


HIDES, LEATHERS AND FURS 

Comparative inactivity of stock-farming in Japan from former times 
makes it impossible for the country to be self-dependent in the supply of 
Rides and leathers, especially in view of the growing demand for leather 
goods. Imports from Australia, U.S.A., China, etc. make up the deficit, 
exclusive of that from Korea. The advance of tariff in 1911 from ¥5.60 
per 100 kin to ¥ 15.20 and the removal of 5 % ad valorem duty from cow- 
hides has given a great stimulus to the leather industry. The creation of 
the Meiji Leather Mfg. Co. (cap. ¥500,000 paid up) in 1912 was a result. 
Besides this there are at present the Nippon (est. J 07, cap. ¥2,500 p.u.), 
Toyo, Taisho, etc. Leather wares in the shape of trunks, bags, boxes, etc, 
are in larger part consumed at home. Furs, comprising seals, sea-otters, 
weasels, etc. are more exported than consumed at homo. England 
principally and Germany next are the best consumers of Japanese furs. 
** White ” leathers produced at Himeji are much in demand abroad as 
material for making suspenders, corsets, etc. Large orders have been 
lately received from Russia for military boots. Statistics of leather 
are output shown below i— * 



leather of oowa 
and calves 

Leather 
of horses 

Others 

Total 


¥1,000 

¥1,000 

¥1,050 

¥1,000 

1911 ... . 

6,751 

445 

265 

6,462 

1912 ... . 

5,127 

388 

165 

6,682 

1913 ... . 

6,789 

328 

211 

7,329 


HOSIERY 

The export that was valued at not more than ¥1,600,000 a year in 
1903 has made a remarkable progress, as follows, value in ¥ 1,000: — 



Shirts and 
drawers 

Stockings 
and sooks 

Gloves 

Pantaloons 

Total 

incl. others 

1911 ... . 

4,946 

1,246 

253 

254 

10,324 

1912 ... . 

8,742 

1,391 

346 

168 

11,474 

1913 ... . 

11,582 

1,587 

505 

379 

14,843 


The greater part of the exports go to British India, China and 
South-Sea islands, where owing to cheapness and tolerable quality they 
are gradually replacing foreign goods. It should bo mentioned that J apan 
imports about ¥150,000 worth of hosiery a year from England and 
Germany. 

The principal centre of this industry is Osaka, though the business as 
is carried on is still on a very small scale with comparatively littlo 
machine power used. However, large factories are gradually coming into 
being. Knit underweara and similar goods have lately begun to go ip 
Jajrge quantities £o England, Russia, etc. 
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CANNED ARTICLES 

Japan’s canning industry especially that of fish is now becoming a 
paying business. As some efforts are being made toward an extension of 
the market to the South Seas, it is believed the figures will be doubled or 
trebled soon. Tinned crabs come from Hokkaido and Kuriles. 


Pkodoction (¥ 1,000) 





Beef 

Fish and 
shellfish 

Fruit 

Total 

incl. others 

1911 .. 

... 

|## |## #f 

. 1,263 

2,313 

407 

4,970 

1912 

* ... 



. 1,462 

2,604 

598 

5,825 

1913 


1,223 2,971 

Exports (¥ 1,000) 

Abalones Crabs Fish 

727 

Vegetable 

6,313 

Total 

inch others 

1912... . 

.. ... 

... 321 

1,384 

433 

153 

2,790 

1913... . 



... 322 

1,468 

719 

199 

3,291 

1914... . 



... 327 

1,471 

ISINGLASS 

718 

216 

3,246 


Japanese isinglass ( kanten ) has been exported to Europe and America 
of late years as a product peculiar to Japan, the article being used there 
chiefly for making jam. The production and exports are as follows 


Production Exports 




y* ' — ■ i 


S A 

ii ■■■■■ i s, 



Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 



1 ,000 kwan 

¥1.000 

1 ,000 kwan 

¥1,000 

1912 .. 

. ... .. 

... 315 

1,8^3 

327 

1,617 

1913 .. 

. ... ... 

, ... 346 

1,801 

364 

1,773 

1914 .. 



, ... — 

— 

871 

1,856 


UMBRELLAS 

Umbrellas maintain a steady demand abroad, where about yen 
1,600,000 a year is shipped. The bulk, cotton umbrellas, goes to China. 
The output is estimated at about yen 4,000,000, of which Osaka supplies 
about yen 2,500,000. The industry was started there as early as 1872, and 
at present there exist 157 workshops employing 771 females and 431 males. 
The only weaving shop for producing silk stuff for umbrellas is in Tokyo. 
Sticks and handles used for umbrellamaking find an outlet abroad by 
about yen 120,000 worth. 


TOYS 

Toys are produced to the extent of about yen 4,000,000 a year, princi- 
pally in Tokyo and Osaka, in almost equal proportion. Nagoya is another 
centre of toys. Export stands at a little short of yen 1,000,000 of which 
U.S.A. takes about yen 300,000 and England a third of the amount. Goods 
exported to U.S.A. were formerly confined to those intended for Easter, 
but those for Christmas are also now wanted. A large export has been 
made to America owing to the German toys having decreased in amount, 
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BRUSHES 

Hair-brushes, finger-brushes and tooth-brushes are produced princi- 
pally in Osaka and vicinity. Of the output yen 2,357,078 in 1912 and yen 
2,030,366 in 1911 represent those places. Export amounted to ¥2,070,000 
in 1913, that to U.S.A. reaching yen 1,180,000. Raw materials, with 
exception of some kinds of wood used as inferior sockets, come from 
abroad, bristles from China, Germany, Australia, bones for sockets from 
America and Australia, and hard wood from Siam. For tooth-brushes 
foreign raw materials alone are used, and it is on the strength of cheaper 
wages that the Japanese production can compete with the German make in 
foreign markets. The Teikoku Brush Co. and Royal Brush Co. (foreigners’ 
enterprise), both near Osaka are leading brush factories. 

INDUSTRIAL AND ECONOMIC INVESTIGATION 
Industrial Laboratory 

The Central Laboratory in Tokyo is under the control of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Commerce. It has five sections; (1) mineral, (2) 
technological, (3) ceramic and machine-making, (4) dyeing and (5) elec- 
tricity. The first section undertakes analysis of ores and raw materials 
used in manufacture, the second consists at present of experiments on 
lacquerwaTeB, with the object of finding proper materials for bodies of 
lacquering, so as to prevent cracking of the wares as used in Europe and 
America where climate is far drier than in Japan ; next colored-lacquers, 
paper and match manufacture and refining of fish oils contained in the 
pupa of silkworms. The third is carrying on experiments with the object 
of encouraging the use of machines to Japanese ceramists who do not yet 
emerge from the stage of family industry, and, in regard to machine- 
construction, contrivance of machines adapted to the condition of Japan. 
In the fourth section experiments are being made on foreign artificial 
indigo which has recently begun to encroach upon native indigo, and on 
anizarine dyestuffs ; also bleaching of wild cocoon fabrics and softening 
of habutaye tissues. The last section completed its equipments and 
preliminary arrangements in 1910. 
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PATENTS, DESIGNS, TRADE-MARKS 
AND UTILITY MODELS 

INTRODUCTORY REMARKS 

By Mr. Morio Nakamatsu, ex- Dir. of Patent Bureau, Mem, 
of Tokyo Barristers Association and Patent Attorney 

The Laws of Patents, Designs, Trademarks and Utility Models, with 
their latest amendment effected in 1909, practically cover the legislative 
measures that exist in Japan for the protection of industrial property. 
For trade names the only provisions that are in force for their protection 
are chapters Nos. 16-24 in the Commercial Code. These four laws are 
essentially worked on the system of examination. The application filed 
for grant of patent rights or registration of trademarks, for instance, is 
rejected unless on due exmination it is deemed conformable to law. The 
applicant may bring action against this decision, and if the re-examina- 
tion confirms the original judgment, an appeal to the Supreme Court 
may be made, but only on the ground that the decision is contrary to law. 
The treatment of designs and utility models is somewhat simpler. 
The examination, for instance, is one of degree and need not necessarily 
be directed to ascertain whether an identical or similar thing as that 
filed is already before the public. The decision after re-examination is 
final. All these four kinds of industrial property are identical so far as 
their being protected by law aB right of property, an infringement of 
which is visited with corporeal or pecuniary punishment as the case 
may be. 

The duration of patent rights is fifteen years but may be extended by 
not less than three years and not more than ten, when for justifiable 
reason the right can not be properly exploited during the regular period. 
For an invention of military importance, special treatment may be 
accorded. In other words, when secrecy is required or other necessities 
exist, a patent right may be limited or may be expropriated by the 
Government, the patent may be revoked or the invention may be ex- 
ploited by the Government. In such cases the Government grants 
suitable compensation to the patentee or other persons concerned. Appli- 
cation for patent rights is open to foreigners whether of treaty or non- 
treaty countries, but such applicants must bear these points in mind ; — 
The Japanese language must be used in filing an application ; ft 
Japanese translation must accompany the documents filed, while a 
foreigner not residing in Japan must employ an agent having either a 
domicile or residence in the country in applying for a license or registra- 
tion. All this applies to patents, designs, trademarks and utility models. 
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The patent rights, when not carried into effect in Japan after the 
lapse of three years from time of registration may be revoked, either at 
the request of the parties concerned or at the initiation of the authorities. 
Against this ruling the patentee is allowed to enter protest. 

The Utility Model Law is the latest addition to tho legislative 
measures for protecting industrial properties. It is based on tho German 
gebrarmustel and was enacted in 1905. 

It may bo noted that the protection of the industrial properties of 
foreign subjects dates from 1896, when treaty for that purpose was con- 
cluded and put in force between Japan and Germany. In 1899 Japan 
joined the International Union for the Protection of Industrial Property 
passed in Paris in 1883. 


PATENTS 

The Laws of Patents, Designs, etc. were first elaborated in regular 
form in 1889, and were thoroughly revised in 1909. 

Japan being a member of the International Convention for the 
Protection of Industrial Property, procedures as to grant of letters patent, 
registration of trade-marks and designs are practically identical to those 
in vogue in other countries joining the Convention. 

Not Patentable. -The following are not patentable : — 

1. — Articles of food or drink or taste (Genuss-mitted) ; 

2. — Midieines or methods of compounding them ; 

3. -Articles which are prejudicial to public order, moral or health. 

Not New. -The following are not 44 new ” 

1. —Inventions which have been publicly known or publicly used in 
the Empire prior to application for patents therefor ; 

2. * Inventions which have been described in publications distributed 
in the Empire prior to application for patents therefor to such an 
extent that the description can easily be put into practice. 

Term. —The term for a patent is fifteen years, counting from the date 
of its registry on the Patent Register, a supplementary expiring with its 
original. 

Pa ent Fee. -The fee is ¥20 payable once for the first three years, 
¥10 per annum next thiee years, ¥15, ¥20 and ¥25 yearly each for the 
other three respective three years. Fee for extension of the period is 

1. 1st year to 3rd year inclusive, one time ¥150 

2. From 4th year to 6th year inclusive, annually „ 70 

3. From 7th year to 10th year inclusive, annually ... „ 100 

Use of Other’s Patent. -When a patented invention cannot be worked 

Without a patented invention or a registered utility model belonging to 
another person being used a trial may be requested, in case the person 
refuses without proper reasons. This use of a patented invention can 
not be exacted unless three years have elapsed from the establishment of 
the patent right. 

Patentees in Remote Places. - For persons residing in foreign countries 
or in remote districts where communication is difficult, the Director of the 
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Patent Office may, by virtuo of his official authority or in compliance with 
request, extend the periods prescribed for procedure lo be taken nVa vis the 
Patent Office. 

Duration of a Patent Right. — The period of duration of a patent 
right is fifteen years. However, when a patent right lias been divided or 
when a right of patent of addition has become an, independent patent right, 
the period of duration thereof is reckoned from the day following that on 
which the original patent right came into existence. 

Inventor without Means. — For an inventor or his heir, who is deemed 
to be without means to pay the fee, the payment may be deferred for a 
period not exceeding two years or may be minced or remitted. 

Revocation. — A patent may be revoked when the patentee docs not 
work or exploit his invention in the Empire within three years from the 
date of his letters-patcnt, or when ho discontinues it for more than three 
years. A protest may be lodged against such revocation. 

Appeal. — A person who objects to a judgment in a trial or a decision 
regarding the determination of rights, or a decision on re-examination, 
may appeal within sixty days from the date on which he has received 
such judgment or decision. Further he may object to a judgment on appeal 
and bring action in the Supremo Court within sixty days from the date on 
which he has received delivery of the judgment, when ho deems that the 
judgment has contravened laws, ordinances or orders. 

Punitive rules. — A person who lias infringed the patent right of an- 
other person or imported articles which may infringe the patent right of 
another person is liable to penal servitude not exceeding five years or a 
fine not exceeding on thousand yen. 

DESIGNS 

Subject Matters. — Any new forms, patterns, colors, or their combina- 
tions which arc applicable to articles of industry, may be registered, except- 
ing those which are the same or similar to the Imperial Chrysanthemum 
Crest, or those which are prejudicial to public order and so forth. 

Secrecy of Designs.— Design may be kept secret pending the applica- 
tion and for a period not exceeding three years from its registration. 

Term. — The term allowed for the exclusive use of a design is ten years 
from the day of its registry, that for similar design expiring with the 
original. 

Fees. — The fee is at the rate of three yen for first three years, two yen 
yearly from the fourth to the tenth year, in all yen 17. To register a 
similar design fee is one yen • 


TRADE-MARKvS 

t Object of Trade-marks.— A trade-mark rnay be registered in order to 
indicate that goods are produced, manufactured, worked up, selected* 
certified, handled or sold as a business. A trade-mark to be registrable 
must consist of letters, devices or signs, or their combinations, and must 
be distinctive and conspicuous. A designation of colors may be registered# 
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Not registerable. — The following cannot be registered as trade- rr arks - 

1.— The identical with or similar to the Imperial Chrysanthemum 
Crest. 

, 2.—' Those which are indentical with or similar to the national flag, 
etc. 

3. — Those injurious to public order or morality, or calculated to deceive 
the public. 

4. — Those identical with or similar to the Red Cross, a prize medal, 
diploma of honor, etc. 

5. — Those identical with or similar to marks already registered by 
another, or when intended to be applied to identical goods or to marks 
that have lost validity not more than one year before. 

6. — Those containing a likeness, a personal name, etc. of another person ; 
title of a juridical person. 

7. — The effect of a trade-mark right docs not extend to persons who 
indicate by commonly used methods their personal or firm names, or 
the titles of their juridical persons or partnerships ; or the common 
names, places of production, grades, qualities, merits, uses, methods 
of manufacture, dates, quantities, forms or prices of their goods. 
This provision is not applicable when after registration of a trade- 
mark it is used in bad niitli in association with the same personal 
name, etc. 

When transferable. — A trade-mark right may be transferred only in 
case it is transferred together with the business; it may also be transferred 
by division according to the goods on which the mark is used. 

Cancelled. — It may be cancelled when, without proper reasons, the 
owner of trade-mark right lias failed to use his trade-mark within the 
Empire for more than one year from the date of registration, or has dis- 
continued the use thereof for more than three years. Registered trade- 
marks of foreign countries are exception. 

Term. — The term of the exclusive use of a trade-mark is twenty 
years. The term for a trade-mark, already registered in another State, co- 
extends with the term allowed in that State, but in no case can it exceed 
twenty years. 

^ee. — The fee is 20 yen for each trade-mark or for renewal, and 10 yen 
for associated trade-mark. 


DESIGNS OF UTILITY MODELS 

By the regulations enforced in July *05 a novel design of utility 
models in regard to shape, construction or combination may be registered 
on application as an industrial article. Prohibitive clauses concerning 
registration are practically identical to those with the registration of 
ordinary designs. 

The term of the exclusive use of a design is three years. If any 
person desires to continue the exclusive use of his design after the expira- 
tion of the term, he is to send in beforehand an application for renewal 
together with the former certificate of registration. 

The fee is at the rate of 15 yen per one article for which the registered 
designs is to be applied. This rate is to be doubled when the renewal of 
the exclusive use is applied for. 
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STATISTICS 

The number of applications file*! at the Patent Office for patents and 
for registration of designs and trade-marks, and utility models, number of 
patents granted and of designs, etc. registered since 1900 are as follows : 


No. of Applications and Registrations 


Patents Design Trade-mirks Utility models 



Appli- 

Re-* 

Appli- 

Re- * 

Appli- 

Ho- 

Appli- 

Re-* 


cations 

gistered 

cations 

gistered 

cations 

gi-tercd 

cations 

gistered 

1909-10 .. 

. 6,210 

1,919 

1,821 

1,718 

563 

7,509 

4,523 

14,057 

4,358 

1910-11 .. 

. 5,964 

2,240 

729 

8,286 

5,086 

12,545 

3,302 

1911-12 .. 

. 6,205 

2,327 

2,254 

1,033 

9,820 

6,190 

13,08!) 

3,866 

1912-13 .. 

7,168 

1 ,800 

2,420 

987 

11,909 

11,679 

6,637 

14,809 

3,081 

1913-14 .. 

. 7,359 

2,071 

3,103 

1,207 

6,251 

16,800 

3,986 


No. of Actions for Trial and No. of Case3 Upheld 


1900-10 

1910- 11 

1911- 12 

1912- 13 

1913- 14 


Designs 


(Trial 

105 

25 

5 

— 

92 

49 

123 

38 

\ Appeal 

24 

5 

— 

— 

18 

3 

15 

— 

J Appeal to I 

4 


1 


3 


5 


C Sup. Court) 







(Trial 

51 

20 

3 

— * 

68 

45 

95 

53 

1 Appeal 

55 

14 

— 

— 

31 

10 

33 

11 

J Appeal to ) 

4 


1 


5 


4 


( Sup. Court J 
(Trial 

49 

19 

„ , 

64 

22 

84 

38 

1 

1 Appeal 

67 

7 

2 

1 

29 

2 

39 

4 

1 Appeal to > 

14 


1 


3 


6 

— 

V Sup. Court ) 
(Trial 

71 

15 

14 

13 

90 

86 

91 

21 

1 Appeal 

82 

12 

— 

— 

43 

11 

21 

5 

J Appeal to ) 
( Sup. Court) 

7 

— 

1 

— 

9 

— 

3 

- 

(Trial 

54 

23 

7 

1 

66 

39 

83 

31 

J Appeal 

105 

25 

4 

1 

49 

15 

20 

10 

} Appeal to ) 
V. Sup. Court) 

12 

— 

2 

— 

13 

— 

4 

- 


No. Existing at the End of the Fiscal Years 


1907- 08... 

1908- 09... 

1909- 10... 

1910- 11... 

1911- 12... 

1912- 13... 

1913- 14... 


l’atcnts 

Designs 

Trade- marks 

Utility models 

8,912 

2,879 

32,436 

8,448 

10,299 

3,472 

35,744 

11,02! 

10,573 

3,557 

39,785 

12,385 

10,886 

4,143 

44,800 

12,592 

10,212 

5,958 

50,588 

12,436 

11,030 

3,519 

56,650 

12,100 

12,543 

4,617 

62,285 

11,335 



CHAPTER XXII 

TRADE 

INTRODUCTORY REMARKS 


Formation op Companies 

It is interesting to know that before 1873 Japan had no company in 
the modern sense of the word. Some commercial establishments that had 
previously existed, as the Mitsui-gumi, pioneer of the present Mitsui 
Gomei Kaisha, were a sort of family establishments. In the year men- 
tioned the First National Bank, now simply the First Bank, was created 
as a regular joint stock concern after Western model. Then- followed, 
though rather tardily, companies undertaking shipping, railways, insur- 
ance, and so on. 

In 1894, when war broke out with China, the total investment in 
various enterprises still stood at the modest sum of about ¥ 249,762,000 
paid up, of which banking represented ¥ 101,409,000, followed by trans- 
port business ¥ 82,5 30, 000, industries ¥ 44,589 000, trade ¥ 20,014,000 and 
agriculture ¥ 1,188,000. After the close of the next war of 1904-5, to be 
precise by 1907, the total investment had risen to ¥ 1,114,227 000, consis- 
ting of ¥ 444,204,000 for banking, ¥ 150,891,000 transport, ¥ 381,815,000 
industries, ¥ 125,282,000 trade and ¥ 12,035,000 agriculture. The 
nationalization of railways had reduced the relative importance of the 
investment in transportation, while the rapid development of industries 
lessened the distance that had separated it from banking, this relative 
position being reversed by 1909. 

For all the striking progress that was been made in the organization 
of companies, Japan still falls far behind leading Western countries in 
this respect, not simply in the amount of available capital, but in the 
scope of this financial combination as also in the legislative measures for 
controlling companies. Take for instance, spinning and weaving enter- 
prises for which the amount invested was returned at ¥ 143, 000, 000 paid 
lip in 1913. Of the sum the spinning mills claimed no less than 
¥ 87,000,000. It will be seen from this how weaving industry, an enter- 
prise of the greatest national importance, is being conducted in primitive 
fashion and how the absence of large factories with sufficient financial 
support must be interfering with the proper development of the industry 
in its relation to foreign market, 


Sales Business 

Out of the ¥ 313,000,000 representing the paid up capital of commer- 
cial concerns, exclusive of banking, in 1913 those engaged in bona fide 
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gales business claimed in round numbers Y 141,000,000. This is classified 
as follows by the Department of Agriculture and Commerce. 


Paid ur Capital of Sai.es Companies in 1913 (Y 1,000). 


Foods and drinks 

10,193 

Spun and woven goods... 

28,134 

Machines, tools, etc 

5,353 

Chemicals 

9,251 

Farm and forestry produce 

8,433 

Beal estates 

33,856 

Negotiable papers 

5,053 

Foreign trade 

, 15,620 

Other sales business 

32,271 

Total 

148,169 


The sum of only ¥ 15,020,000 for export business must strike one as 
too small, seeing that the Mitsui Bussan alone, tho largest shippers in this 
country, command the paid up capital of Y 20,000,000. This apparent 
inconsistency is explained by the fact that the Company itself has 
reported its business as sales of commodities, etc. and hence it is included 
under the head “ Other sales business.” 

Annual Turnover 

The Special April Number (1915) of the ToyoKeizai , to which the present 
article is very much indebted, selects three establishments, the Mitsui 
Bussan as representative of wholesale business, the Mitsukoshi Dry-goods 
Store for retail and the Tokyo Cleaned Bice Co. for sale of daily necessa- 
ries, in order to give some idea as to the situation of turnover of invest- 
ment. Taking the result of the first half of 1914, when business did not 
yet recover normal activity, the Bussan realized in round numbers the 
profit of Y 2,548,000 against the paid up capital Y 20,000,000 and the 
reserves Y 14,841,000. The propfit corresponds to 14.7 The sales 
account is not clear, but supposing it handles, as is generally supposed, 
one-third of the total volume of Japanese foreign trade, it may be 
concluded that the account must reach to at least Y 300,0 0,000. The Co. 
may then bo considered to turn its investment ten times over. 

The Mitsukoshi Dry-goods Store is the largest department store in 
Japan with paid up capital of ¥ 1,5' 0,000, reserves Y 1,015,000, debenture 
bonds ¥ 1,000,000 and deposits ¥ 1,170,000. From 1912 to 1914 the profit 
ranged between the maximum of 18.4 % and the minimum of 14.9 
according to the term. The sales account is estimated to be about 
¥ 13,000,0)0 and the turnover of capital therefore five or six times. The 
Tokyo Cleaned Bice Co., which retails the foremost daily necessity, may 
naturally be expected to show no largo profit. The sales amount to 
twenty times a year of the investment and the profit to 15.6 % in the first 
half of 1914 of paid up capital and reserves. The result must therefore 
be said decidedly satisfactory. 

Small Trades and Capital 

Small trades and also small manufacturers of Japan are placed under 
grave inconvenience as regards their banking facilities. Banks in Japan 
accommodate loans almost exclusively on security and as a rule do not 
recognize personal credit as financial assests worth of notice by bankers. 
About 1913 the Department of Agriculture and Commerce asked the 
Chambers of Commerce in Japan to send report about banking facilities 
at the disposal of small traders and manufacturers. It was found that 
even in Tokyo the daily rate of interest on loans between those in the 
trade or between them and other persons corresponded, as converted into 
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yearly rate, between the two extremes of about 18£ and 73 and that ill 
smaller towns the maximum even exceeded 100 


Auditors 

The Commercial Code does not contain any provision as to quali- 
fication of auditors of companies. Chartered accounts such as are known 
in England are non-existent in Japan. Japanese auditors are amateurs 
and are elected from among shareholders owning at least 100 shares in their 
respective Cos. They do not seem to feel the weight of heavy responsibili- 
ties attached to their posts ; their duty consists simply in certifying the 
correctness of balance sheet to be presented to the general meetings of 
shareholders of their companies. 

Punitive Rules in the Commercial Code 

In order to prevent dishonest practices by directors of a company and 
others, punitive rules in the Code were made severer in the session of 
the Diet, of 1910-11, as follows : — 

“ Auditors, inspectors, promoters, directors, members of a joint stock 
partnership who conduct the business of the company ; auditors, inspectors 
and the managers of a joint stock partnership shall be punished by penal 
Servitude for a term not more than one year or by the payment of a fine 
not more than ¥ 1,000 for the following offences : 

1. In case a person deceives the law court in regard to tho amount 
of the total shares undertaken or to the amount of the capital paid up, 
with the object of establishing a company, or increasing its capital, or 
registering the same or of causing the registration to be made. 

2. In case when, by any name, a person has in tho accounts of the 
company unlawfully acquired shares of the company or accepted them as 
the objects of the right of pledges. 

3. In case a person pays profits or interest in violation of the legal 
orders or the articles of association. 

4. In case a person disposes of the property of a company for 
speculative dealings without the limits of the scope of the company’s 
business. 


NEW ENTERPRISES 

The inquiry made by the Department of Agriculture and Commerce 
into the enterprises launched during 1914 and the comparison with the 
corresponding figures of the preceding year make this record, amount 
of oapital in ¥ 1 ,000 : — 


Companies ckiSiifle l 
by business 

No. of 
Cos. 

Total Increase 

capital p.n. comp, with 1913 

¥ 1,000 No. o.' Cos. Capital 

Agriculture 

46 

422 

X37 

X 1,000 

Fishery 

26 

1,336 

— 

X 405 

Forestry 

7 

164 

X 5 

X 671 

Brewing ... 

115 

2.431 

X 12 

780 

Beverages and comestible 

201 

2.936 

28 

X 214 

Fibre industry 

166 

14,146 

1,0)4 

X42 

9,822 

Chemical industry 

... ... hi 87 

X66 

X‘,848 
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Increase 



No. of 

Total 

comp. 

V th 1913 


Cos. 

capital p.u. 

No. of Cos. 

O .pital 

Ceramics ... 

45 

494 

xio 

X5 653 

Metal manufacture ... ... 

58 

3,718 

8 

3,007 

Shipbuilding, rolling stocks etc.,.. 

17 

220 

11 

196 

Machines & instruments 

97 

1,124 

X33 

X 1,555 

Gas and Electric ... 

66 

3,723 

X 9 

X 799 

Miscellaneous industry 

... 455 

4,952 

16 

X 312 

Mining 

49 

6,58(5 

2 

1,065 

Sundry sales 

... 1,323 

11894 

80 

X 2,553 

W arehouse 

37 

407 

X24 

X 408 

Banking 

10 

2,033 

X15 

X 3,038 

Trust 

... 109 

708 

X90 

X 1,294 

Insurance 

5 

575 

1 

X 1,625 

Transportation 

... 210 

4,935 

X 59 

X 13,412 

Total incl. others 

... 4,437 

85,985 

X 42 

X 18,687 

Of which Joint stock system 

... 1,042 

55 092 

X 305 

X 18,845 

„ Partnership, ltd 

... 2,551 

20,040 

280 

339 

„ Partnership 

... 744 

10,252 

X 21 

318 

„ Mutual ... 

— 

— 

X l 

600 


Note*.— Those marked X show decrease. 


Comfanies Classified by Organization 
(At the end, 1913) 


Cos. classified 
by amount of 
paid up capital 

Under ¥ 50 , 000 ... 

„ ¥ 100 , 000 ... 

„ ¥ 500.000... 

„ ¥ 1 , 000 , 000 ... 

„ ¥5,000,000... 

Over ¥5,000,000... 
Total 


GENERAL STATISTICS ON ECONOMIC CORPORATIONS 

Numbers and capital of economic corporations classified by nature of 
enterprise as compiled by Department of Agriculture and Commeroe 
are as follows at the* end of the year, amount of capital and reserve fund 
in yen 1 ,000 : — 




1911 

1912 

1913 


r No 

422 

475 

496 

Agr’ral 

i P.u. cap. . 

18,008 

26,344 

27,651 


(Reserves .. 

1,373 

1,029 

1,498 


(So. ... ... 

3,921 

4,403 

4,961 

Ind'al 

< P.u. cap.... 

... 629,643 

677,794 

814,304 


(Reserves... 

79,168 

82,0t:6 

102,628 


.loiut stock Limited Unlimited 

companion p •rt.nnrahipa partnerships 


No. 

Cap. ¥1,000 

No. < 

Jap. ¥1.000 

No. Cap. ¥1,000 

3,588 

59,201 

5,542 

37,534 

2,437 

21,463 

97 i 

63,491 

235 

13,657 

198 

11,377 

1,435 

277,550 

184 

27,317 

174 

27,158 

272 

175,814 

17 

9,970 

19 

10,120 

243 

454,399 

it. 

15,500 

18 

23,650 

53 

664,074 

l 

15,000 

5 

76,000 

6,562 

1,694,535 

5,9D3 

119,028 

2,851 

169,667 
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1911 

1912 

1913 

/No 

7,783 

8,004 

8,813 

Com. JP.u. cap.... 

... 735,748 

861,439 

931,5:15 

1 Reserves... 

... 283,503 

329,475 

391,071 

/No 

905 

1,005 

1,136 

Trans. Jp.u. cap. .. 

... 166,663 

188,011 

210,061 

1 Reserves... 

37,067 

44,410 

47,148 

/No 

13,031 

13,887 

15,403 

Total /P.u. cap. .. 

... 1,549,963 

1,756,610 

1,983,232 

V Reserves... 

... 401,111 

457,430 

542,249 


Note In this tabic banks are included under the head of commercial 
companies and railway companies under that of transportation. 

BONUS FOR THE DIRECTORS 

There is no fixed rule which determines the rate of bonus for the 
directors. Almost every company lias a different way of deciding the rate. 
It is sometimes determined by amount of capital or by the sum of profit. 
The following table shows the amount of the bonus of some well-known 
banks and companies either in first half of 1913 or in second half of 
1912 s- 


(Amount in ¥ 1,000) 



Paid up 
capital 

rroflt 

b 

Bonus 

*/o of 
nus to 
profits 

Dividend 

of 

div. to 
profits 

Bank of Japan 

37,500 

2,949 

182 

6 

2.250 

76 

Yokohama Specie Bank ... 

30,000 

2,308 

138 

6 

1,800 

78 

First Bank 

10,750 

990 

49 

5 

537 

55 

Hanshin Elec. R’way Co.... 

5,400 

359 

19 

5 

351 

97 

Tokyo Elec. Light Co. ... 

37,090 

?,0S9 

139 

6 

1,806 

86 

Tokyo Gas Co 

28,200 

1811 

36 

2 

1,410 

77 

Nippon Yusen Kaisha 
Hoden Oil Co 

22,000 

2,989 

73 

2 

1,100 

37 

13,325 

1,111 

70 

6 

932 

83 

Kanegafuchi Cotton Mill 

14,966 

1851 

80 

4 

1,011 

56 

Meiji Life Insurance Co.... 

500 

188 

6 

3 

16 

9 


As stated before, there is no fixed rule for determining the rate of 
bouns, but three principal ways of appropriating bonus may be deducted 
from the business reports of various banks and companies. First, deprecia- 
tion funds and bonus are both treated as expenses. Secondly, depreciation 
funds are included expenses, but bonus goes into trofit. Thirdly, 
depreciation funds and bonus are both treated as profit. The third 
method is to the advantage of the directors, for the bonus can be deter- 
mined in an arbitrary way. 

CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE 

Even before 1868 Japan had commercial organizations that served as 
Chambers of Commerce, but it was not before 1890 that the regular 
ttegulfttiona were enacted. At present with the exception of eight Prefec- 
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lures of Miyazaki, Oita, Fukushima, Ehime, and others, one or 
more Chambers of Commerce exist in thirty-eight Prefectures, and 
Hokkaido. J3y amendment of the Chambers of Commerce Law passed in 
the 1908-9 session of the Diet the Chamber of Commerce is prevented 
from compulsorily collecting subscription from its meuibers. The data 
for the recent years are as follows 


1911 

1912 
1918 


Nui»:bcrs 

60 

60 

60 


Members 

1,806 

1,816 

1,819 


Expense* 

yen 

330,825 

324,922 

338,868 


BOURSES 

Exchanges in Japan are of three kinds, i.e., stock, rice and merchan- 
dise exchanges. They are all of joint stock system, there being only two 
that are of limited partnership system, but these are insignificant organs 
as to capital and scope of business. The Law revised in 1914 provides 
that any man who is engaged in a business represented in the transaction 
of an Exchange may become its member, while any man may become a 
broker subject to the sanction of the authorities. A broker may not be- 
come an officer of the Exchange and to establish a branch office, but is 
open to reliabiliation after five years from forfeiture of the brokership. 
An Exchange is charged the Exchange tax assessed first at the rate of 
15^ of the exchange dues and second at the rate of 2/10000 of local loan 
bonds and debenture bonds, and 5/10000 of merchandises and negotiable 
bonds transacted. 

Transactions. —There are two kinds of transactions, viz., nobe-torihiki 
(forward delivery), and teiki-torihiki (fixed period delivery). The nobi s is 
no longer popular and very rarely resorted to in ordinary transactions. 
The second is the most popular method of dealings. It consists in deal- 
ing within the three different periods, namely the current month, the 
intermediate month and the forward or third month. The limit of time 
delivery was shortened to two months by Imperial Ordinance in 1902, but 
owing to the loud protest of the public against this change, the former 
limit was restored a year after. The amount of margin money varies 
from time to time even for the same stocks or shares, but in general it is 
at the rate of 1 to 5^ of face value for national and municipal loan 
bonds, and 3 to 5^ for shares and debentures of private companies. 

The jiki (spot transaction) was prohibited in 1910. 


Exchanges or Stock, Rice and Meechandise 






No. of Deposits by 




Year 

No. 

Capital p.u. 

Reserve 

brokers 

brokers 

Receipts 

Expense 

Profit 



¥ 1,000 

¥ 1,000 

¥ 1,000 

¥ 1,000 

¥ 1,000 

¥ 1,000 

¥1,000 

1911 ... 

... 46 

27,128 

1,761 

1,131 

5,501 

8,752 

6,550 

3,201 

1912 ... 

... 46 

28,178 

1,876 

1,198 

6,880 

10,225 

6,790 

3,464 

1913 ... 

... 46 

26,828 

2,212 

1,179 

8,951 

8,449 

5,336 

3,113 


The above mentioned two partnership ltd. exchanges are excluded 
from these figures. 
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Ajkount or Bonds and Shares transacted at 
Stock Exchanges 

Gov. Bonds Banks Railways Navigation Spinning Co*. Others 
Year ¥ sheet sheet shout sheet sheet 

1911 1,577,095 94,420 2,899,805 1,698,884 2,774,429 15,308,866 

1912 12,551,000 215,138 2,227,172 1,877,187 3,451,4153 16,202,282 

1913 10,572,164 166,044 2,933,579 1,223,890 1,678,781 14,149,991 

Note : — Shares other than ¥50 denomination have disappeared from 

the market since 1911. 


Amount of Rice transacted ai Rice Exchanges 


Year 

Amount 

Of which 
Tokyo 

Of which 
Osaka 

Av’ge quotation 

per koku 


1000 koku 

1000 koku 

1000 koku 

yen 

1911 

85,242 

20,621 

18,975 

16.787 

1918 

114,882 

27,323 

25,210 

19.766 

1913 

79,749 

19,416 

16,214 

19.442 


The Rice Market Adjustment was adopted by the Government early 
in 1915 to prevent slumps of the market, for toward the close of 1914 the 
quotation fell to the level of ¥ 12. To check this tendency the au- 
thorities made purchases in May and April by appropriating from the 
revenue surplus ¥3,000,000 as emergency disbursement. The step taken 
has not been successful, and the market continues to rule low, for the 
main cause of trouble, over-supply, remains unremoved. Some fifty 
thousand sacks of uncleaned rice have been exported from Kobe this year, 
but this amount was too small to relieve the market of its congestion. 

TOKYO STOCK EXCHANGE 

Inaugurated in 1878, this is the oldest and largest establishment of 
the kind, with paid up capital of ¥8,000,000. It is a joint stock concern 
and bound by law to guarantee the good faith of all parties concerned in 
a transaction. 

Brokers.— A person desirous to become a broker must deposit a cash 
security of ¥ 3 *,000, to which the sum was raised from ¥18,000 in Mar. 
1913. There is no legal provision limiting the number of brokers, but 
usage fixes it at 30 or thereabout. 

Quotation of Leading Shares and Bonds at Tokyo 

1913 1914 


Shares (Time delivery ) 

Highest 

¥ 

J.o west 

¥ 

Highest 

¥ 

Lowest 

¥ 

Nippon Yusen Kaislia 

121.80 

102.50 

120.60 

104.20 

Tokyo Gas Co 

68.05 

56.80 

61.00 

40.50 

Kanegafuchi Spinning Co. 

114.96 

100.00 

106.80 

92.50 

Taiwan Sugar Mg. Co. 

77.50 

62.80 

70.20 

58.70 

Nippon Petroleum Co. 
Tokyo Stock Exchange 

139.46 

83.C0 

155.00 

87.50 

162.60 

131.25 

149.00 

103.00 

Tokyo Electric Light Co.,. 

68.95 

67.10 

61.50 

60.00 

Tokyo Pap r Mill Co. 

49.50 

42.00 

54.00 

33.00 

Tokyo Rice Exchange 

120.00 

89.00 

93.60 

72.00 
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39 13 19 14 


Share* (Spot delivery) 

lilplUSt 

Lowest* 

Highest 

1 N 

Lowest 


¥ 

¥ 

¥ 

¥ 

Japan Hypothec Bank f ... 

408.00 

3 t2.( 0 

407.50 

390.80 

First Bank 

122.00 

8 ’.50 

83.60 

77.00 

Tobu Railway Co 

76.00 

67.50 

69.30 

51.00 

Meiji Life Insurance Co.*... 

3,300.00 

1,830.00 

3,900.00 

750.00 

Tokyo Fire Insurance Co.... 

18.40 

14.00 

15.90 

13.20 

Japan Beer Brew. Co 

88.70 

80.50 

91.50 

82.80 

Bonds (Spot delivery) 

1st 

91.75 

80.00 

81. SO 

75.60 

Osaka Harbor 9 %* 

100.00 

95.00 

97.30 

88.50 

Note Share paid up ¥ 100.00 j 

+ ¥200.00; 

all others ¥50.00. 


Schedule op Fees at Tokyo Stock Exchange 


The new schedule adopted at the end of July, 1914 and enforced 
from Sept., the same year on the whole very much reduced the rate, some 
of the new rates per share being as follows : — 


Actual value Duly entere 
sen 

¥ 75-100 11,0 

100-150 13.5 

150-200 15.0 

For every additional 


Nut entered Actual Value 
sen 

0.4 ¥200-250 ... 

7.0 250-300 ... 

7.9 300-350 ... 

£ 50 over Y 350 


Duly entered Not entered 
sen 

,.. 18-0 9.3 

,.. 21.0 10.6 

.. 24.0 12.0 

... 2.5 1.0 


For State bonds, local bonds, Co. debentures, etc. the fee is 10.5 sen 
per ¥100 face value. 

NB. “ Not entered ” means that transaction is finished before the 
application is entered in the books of the Exchange. 


MERCHANDISE EXCHANGES 

The merchandise exchange business is perhaps the least developed 
side in the business organization of Japan in this particular line. The 
commodities dealt with in these exchanges number six, as shown in the 
table below, but it is only in raw silk and cotton yarns that the existence 
of this kind of exchanges is barely justified, the former being practically 
transacted at Yokohama and the latter at Osaka. Raw silk market began 
in 1914 with ¥930 for the standard No. 1 Shinshu Filature, rose to the 
level of ¥ 1000, and then experienced a slump with the outbreak of the 
war, falling to the level of ¥ 700. The idea that some rescue measure 
should be adopted gained influence both among the Government and 
business circles, and the Raw Silk Adjustment project was elaborated by 
the authorities in 1914 to check the market by making purchases when 
the quotations threatened to fall below ¥800 lovel. The interference 
was not called for, the market having maintained that level. The protec- 
tion measure ultimately developed in Mar. 1915 into the Imperial 
Raw Silk Co, with the capital of ¥5,000,000. formed by leading silk 
shippers of Yokohama and others concerned. The Government guaran- 
teed the profit of 8^. It was decided to abolish it in May the same year* 
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Amount of Merchandise Transacted 



Vegetable 

Raw 



Cotton 



oils 

cotton 

Cotton yarn 

Raw silk 

fabrics 

Oil cake 

Borneo 

k'ika 

ktvan 

km 

kwan 

tan 

kwan 

Tokyo Beikoku. 

— 

— 

— 

24,940 

— 


Kyoto 

- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Osaka Sampin . 

... 

C40 

152,281,500 

— 

6,000 

— 

Osaka Oil ... . 

... 33,330 

— 

— 

— 

— 


Yokohama... . 

— 

— 

454,238 

— 

— 

Nagahama .. . 

... 

— 

— 

13,685 

— 

— 

Fukuoka ... . 

... — 

— 

— 

7,659 

— 

— 

Total ( 1913) . 

... 33,330 

040 

152,281,500 

500,422 

6,000 

— 

1912 

... 87,420 

2,5 <0 

178,639,500 

606,312 

2,400 

10,240 

1911 

... 94,970 

2,400 

229,122,300 

703,266 

7,200 

8,960 

Note :—Tan 

(cloth measure) is 

a roll of about 25 shaku. 

In 1911 

there were also transacted 500 koku 
wheat respectively. 

and 500 koku worth 

of barley and 


WAREHOUSES 

51 warehouses now exist, distributed in Tokyo, Yokohama, Osaka, 
Kobe, Nagoya, Kyoto and Moji-Bakan, they being almost all bonded 
warehouses. The volume stored at the end of December, 1914 reached 
¥124,003,000 in round numbers. 


1918 1914 


At the end 

No. of 

Va.ue 

No. of 

Value 

of 

Warehouses 

¥1000 

Warehouses 

¥1000 

January 

... 51 

99,682 

51 

129,714 

Febuary 


106 632 

it 

130,048 

March 


118,414 

it 

141,084 

April 


127,302 

it 

148,897 

May 


141,364 


149,325 

June 

• • • 99 

145,825 

n 

154,093 

July 

• ff 

15 *,914 

tt 

155,188 

August 

... 50 

145,003 

it 

149,128 

September ... 

... „ 

132,833 

tt 

144,452 

October 

... n 

124,360 

tt 

181,163 

November 

... ,i 

121,386 

tt 

121,116 

December 

... ,, 

127,348 

tt 

124,510 


The following shows the principal items of goods stored in the ware- 
houses at the end of the year in the unit of 1,000. 


1 913 1^9H 


Kind 

No. 

¥ ^ 

r No, 

¥ ' 

Rioe (Japanese) 

670 

5,536 

1,115 

5,981 

Riee (Foreign) , ... 

1,588 

15,472 

804 

6,904 

Beans and pease ... 

306 

1,912 

724 

3,728 

Crude sugar 

1,435 

13,793 

667 

10,926 

Cotton tissues 

58 

8,685 

88 

9,864 

American cotton ... 

37 

6.153 

33 

4,299 

Indian cotton 

112 

12,763 

80 

2,793 
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1913 1914 


Kind 

"No. ’ 

¥ 

" No. 

¥ ' 

Foreign paper 

03 

2,737 

80 

2,798 

Fertilizers (ex. fish) 

... 4,328 

1,584 

1,810 

2,594 

Artificial fertilizer 

412 

1,051 

600 

2,539 

Iron 

... 784 

3,592 

1,261 

4,167 

Metal manufactures 

516 

2,919 

785 

3,474 


Below are shown some storage and oharges levied at the six 
warehouses in Tokyo, that is at Tosh in (the former Mitsui warehouses 
reorganized in 1909 as joint stock concern), Shibusawa, Tokyo and others* 


Item 

( yen 100 per clay) 

Storage, 
not less than 

Item 

(y<?» 100 per clay) 

Charge 

Fertilizer 

.. 1.7 sen 

Sugar in canvass, 200 kin bags 

4.2 

sen 

Wool or yarns 

.. 0.6 „ 

Flour, 50 lb. sack 

1.0 

i> 

Woolen cloths 

.. 0.6 „ 

Plate glass 100 lb. box 

2.5 

,» 

Foreign paper 

.. 1.2 „ 

Cement cask, 300 to 400 lb. ... 

6.5 

r» 

Refined sugar 

.. 0.8 „ 

Oil in box, 40 to 

2.5 

*t 

Flour 

.. 1.6 „ 

Hides, bundle 24 ktvan 

12.9 

ft 

Tinned goods 

.. 1.2 „ 

Nails, keg 100 lb 

2.5 

ft 

Plate iron 

.. 1.7 „ 

Plate iron, 90 lb 

1.8 

ft 

Bar iron , 

.. 1.2 „ 

Ironpipe, 3 inch 

2.5 

tt 

Cement 

.. 3.5 ,, 

Bicycle, in crate, 2 

6.0 

tt 

Empty bottle 

.. 3.0 „ 

Mat, 60 sheets bundle 

3.0 

•t 


MERCANTILE AGENCIES 
The Tokyo Koshinjo (Mercantile Agency) (est. 1896) 

Established under the promotion of the twenty six leading banks in 
Tokyo and Yokohama, including the Bank of Japan, its members are 
divided into promoters and special and ordinary members. They make 
annual subscriptions ranging in amount from ¥200 or more to ¥25, 
besides paying a fee of 50 sen for each report submitted in answer to an 
inquiry. The promoters and special and 1st class ordinary members are 
entitled to make any number of inquiries and borrow, free of charge, one 
copy of “ The Merchants’ and Industrials’ Credit Book ” (a rating book), 
which is published by the Agency twice a year, while the others are allowed 
to forward inquiries within certain fixed numbers, which differ according 
to classes. The Agency issues a daily report written both in Japanese 
and English, which is sent free to its members, and which contains such 
occurrences in business circles as help them in the conduct of their business. 
The report also contains business statistics and other important matters 
relating to commerce and industry in general. Hand in hand with tho 
sister institution of Osaka, it carries on an extensive business, and at 
present its business scope covers the whole of the country, with good 
correspondents in Europe, America, China, and Korea. There is foreign 
department established in its head office, to take charge of matters 
to foreign members. Officers Mng.-Dir. Iwakusu Morishit i ; Manager 
Unosuke Ilorii. Head Office:— 43, Sakamoto-cho, Niliombashi'ku, Tokyo* 

Osaka Mercantile Agency (est. 1901) 

Officers:— Mng.-Dir. Motoyoshi Makino ; Manager, Naomi Abfl, 

Ifead Office .‘—Kitahaipa Sancliome, Os^ka. 
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COMMERCIAL MUSEUMS 

The following are the principal Commercial Museums in Japan. 

The Government Commercial Museum 

The Museum was founded in *1896 and, besides placing on view 
commercial samples both of domestic and foreign origin, it undertakes 
inquiries on commercial matters and acts as intermediary between 
Japanese and foreign merchants or manufacturers. At the end of 1913 the 
JJIuseum was provided with 65.789 samples of which about 5,000 were of 
foreign origin. Samples are loaned to tho provincial museums or fairs 
and sometimes they are taken round the country and placed on view on 
occasion of local fairs and shows. The museum undertakes intermediary 
pervice of interest of international commerce and industry, and cor- 
respondences sent to foreign merchants, manufacturers or firms and 
factories or to their conferers in Japan constitute an important branch 
of its work which also include replies to foreigners’ inquiries as to 
ptandfng, etc. of Japanese merchants, manufacturers and firms. Th$ 
Museum is free of acc ss. 

Tokyo Industrial Association’s Commercial Museum 

Private institution with local and munioipal aid ; started May ’0(5 ; 
buildings cover about 1/5 acre ; monthly outlay about yen 1,000 ; devoted 
to encouraging arts and applied industry and export trade, Located at 
Jkenohata, Uyeno Park, Tokyo. 

Osaka Commercial Museum 

Maintained by the local and Municipal Treasury, with yearly expendi- 
ture amounting to about ¥12,000. Started in 1900 and the buildings cover 
about half an acre. Issues a monthly organ. Dojima Hamadori, Osaka. 

Aichi-ken Museum 

Esfc. by the prefecture in 1878 with the object of showing natural and 
manufactured objects. Covers 591 tmiho and its expenditure amounts 
to ¥ 2,300. Located at Monzen-cho, Nagoya. 

EXHIBITIONS 

Domestic exhibitions are to be held, according to regulations, once in 
every four years, though often postponed to suit special requirement of 
the times. The 1st (1877), 2nd (1881), 3rd (1890) wero held at Tokyo, the 
4th (1895) at Kyoto and 5th (1908) at Osaka. Tho result of the five 
exhibitions thus far held is tabulated below : — 



1st 

iua 

3rd 

4th 

5th 

Days, open 

102 

122 

122 

122 

132 

Area of buildings ( tsubo ) 

22,307 

43,300 

40,000 

51,558 

104,870 

Av’ge area of dif ’nt secs. ( tsnbo ) 

9,6l2 

7,510 

97,253 

10,554 

12.006 

No. of exhibitors 

10,174 

27,521 

77,433 

73,781 

118,160 

No. of exhibits 

84,352 331,169 160,060 

169,098 

276,719 

Exhibits sold (yen) 

289,297 619,864 761,350 

<tl8,r.78 

IS 1.079 

No. of prizes 

5,098 

4,051 

10,115 

1 7,729 

36,»87 

No. of jurors ... , 

99 

172 

425 

438 

l.S'U 
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1st 2nd 3rd 4th 5th 

No. of visitors 254,168 822,168 822,395 1,023,693 4,350,693 

Proceeds from tickets (yen) ... 27,921 53,453 63,645 54,200 307,043 

Expenses (yen) 1 96,860 276,350 486,148 443,303 1,093,970 

The 5th Exhibition at Osaka was especially noteworthy on account 

of several foreign countries having participated in it, namely, China, 
Korea, Hutch India, Oregon State, U.S.A., and especially Canada which 
erected its own buildings. 

The Tokyo Industrial Exhibition (1907) and the Tokyo Taisho 
Exhibitioh (1914), though nominally local undertakings, were really 
national as to scope, as shown below : — 

Tnd. Exhibition Taisho Exhibition 

Days open Mar. 20— July 31 Mar. 20— July 31 


Area of buildings (tsubo) 40,000 103,284 

Average area of different sections (tsubo) 7,300 13,608 

No. of exhibitors 14,876 78,517 

No. of exhibits 93,853 160,590 

Expenses (yen) 1,255,328 1,608,778 


Besides these several industrial shows or exhibitions on minor scales 
are held each year at local districts or counties, these making the follow- 


ing records : - 

No. of shows 

Days open 

Exhibits 

Exhibitors 

1911 

557 

14,318 

809,275 

359,343 

1912 

37 

734 

85,332 

40,818 

1913 

23 

262 

16 085 

13,232 


Japan in World’s Fairs 

Though Japan was not unrepresented, strictly speaking even in the 
Paris World Fair in 1867, and in the Industrial Exhibition at San 
Francisco 1871, still it was practically from the World’s Fair at Vienna 
1878 that Japan’s participation in international exhibitions may be said 
to date. The joining of Japan in the Vienna fair was of double effect, 
advertising on one band the progress of Japan in art and so forth to the 
world which had thus far been practically ignorant of it and on the 
other bringing Japanese artists and manufacturers in touch with the 
industry of the West. The part which Japan has taken in the principal 
international exhibitions may be seen from the date tabulated below. 


Year 

Place 

Japanese 
section 
sq. ft. 

No. of 
exhibits 

Value of 
exhibits 
yen 

Sale 

exhibits 

yen 

Expenses 

yen 

1892 

. ... Chicago 

67,692 

16,512 

513,479 

— 

630,766 

1900 

. ... Paris 

44,121 

22,857 

1,593,804 

339,108 

1,319,559 

788,279 

1103 

... St. Louis 

132,179 

127,325 

575,974 

$190,941 

1910 (Anglo-Jap.) London 

40,446 

34,433 

— 

£ 62,335 

1,800,000 


In the Panama Grand Pacific Exposition held at San Francisco 
in 1915, the Japanese sections covered about 9,882 tsubo, distributed as 
follows : — Government section and garden, 4,444 tsubo; art gallery, 450 ; 
education and economics, 300; applied arts, 1,488 ; communications, 300; 
agriculture, 500 ; horticulture, 100 ; mining, 309, etc. ; total, 7,882 tsubo. 
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GUILDS OF STAPLE COMMODITIES 

The first legislative measure for encouraging the combination and 
harmonious working of those engaged in industry and trade was enacted 
in 1884. This was expanded in scope by the issue in 1897 of the Law 
relating to the Staple Export Guilds, and in 1900 of the Law relating to 
the Staple Production Guilds. At the end of Mar. 1913 the guilds 
existing t brought Japan numbered 910 with the volume of production or 
sale totalling ¥1,437,923,237 for 019 guilds reported. The figures for 1912 
and 1911 were ¥1,192,518,299 lor 599 guilds and ¥803,577,083 for 513 
guilds respectively. Members for 79 It reported numbered roughly l 
million in 1912 -3. The principal production guilds as classified, accord- 
ing to the kind of commodities handled were as follows at the end 
of 1 13 year:™ Raw, silk 238; Rice, 08; Artificial fertilizers, 30; 
Paper, 24 ; Porcelain, 22; Medicines, 23 ; Weaving, 138 ; Timber, 32; 
Soy and miso, 31 ; Charcoal, 20 ; Matting, 20 ; Total inch others, 975. 


PRICES OF PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES IN JAPAN 





1911 

1912 

1913 

Kind 



¥ 

¥ 

¥ 

Rice 


... per koku 

10.85 

20.85 

21.01 

Barley 

... 

... »» »* 

6.17 

8.50 

7.93 

Wheat 


... >» » 

10.90 

11.28 

11.50 

Soja Beans 

... 

... >» »» 

9.85 

10.90 

11.54 

Red Beans 

. . . 

• »» >» 

11.29 

14.43 

16.02 

Salt 


• •• ?* >i 

6.20 

4.99 

4.80 

Soy 



23.03 

23.88 

23.85 

Miso 

... 

... per kican 

0.32 

0.33 

0.37 

Sugar Refined thonie) 


... per 100 k'n 

17.42 

19.82 

19.41 

Sugar, Brown (home) 

... 

per „ „ 

12.47 

14.05 

14.55 

Sake 


... per koku 

44.55 

47.28 

50.34 

Tea 

... 

... per 100 kin 

49.01 

50.42 

50.54 

Beef 

... 

... per 100 „ 

27.48 

28.28 

28.02 

Eggs 

... 

... per 100 „ 

2.49 

2.03 

2.77 

Cotton yarns (homo) 

... 

.. per 100 kin 

50.23 

49.12 

48.82 

Raw cotton (imported ginned) per 10) „ 

36.29 

33.43 

34,14 

Raw silk 


.. per 100 „ 809.00 

782.00 

855.00 

Petroleum 


Box of 2 Cans 

3.03 

3.97 

4.34 

Coal 


... per ton 

7.54 

7.02 

8.0 L 

Indigo (Japanese) ... 


... per Incan 

1.15 

1.28 

1.33 

Plank, pine 0 hu thick 


... per tsubo 

0.78 

0.87 

0.82 

„ Svffi 0 bu thick 


... per „ 

19 5 

1.09 

1.12 

«, f Ohestunt . . 

Sl«eper S p /jno? .. 


... per cho 
... per „ 

0.48 

0.30 

0.88 

1.44 

0.91 

1.35 

Pig-iron (home) ... 


... per Javan 

0.55 

0.56 

0.55 



CHAPTER XXIII 

FOREIGN TRADE 


INTRODUCTORY REMARKS 

By Mr. Kenzo Ikkda, President of Foreign Trade 
Association or Japan 

Every body must admit that Japan’s foroigu trade lias made a 
marvellous progress during the last twenty years or so, especially since 
the two foreign wars of 1 89-1 -5 and 1901 5. The volume has been quad- 
rupled. It must be noted at the same time, however, that for all the great 
advance effected in our trade the list of staple exports of Japan does not 
yet make a. particularly creditable show as against that of imports. Raw 
silk, silk tissues, copper, coal, etc still occupy principal places now as 
they were before. 

The reason for this comparative backwardness in export trade may 
properly be sought in the fact that our new industries essentially took 
their rise to make ourselves self-dependent in the supply of those 
foreign goods which changes in the national circumstances and mode of 
living since 18f>8 have called in. It is true, cotton yarns and piece goods, 
sugar, etc. have begun to go abroad recently in large quantities but as 
most of those industries were originated, as stated before, from the idea 
of displacing the foreign exports, they are necessarily hampered by serious 
defects in competing with their foreign rivals. Tne scope of our now 
industries, for instance, is still too much limited to admit of their being 
conducted in an economical manner. 

The European war has served to bring home to our manufacturers the 
serious disadvantages under which their business is subject, and has 
powerfully awakened them to the necessity of making it more cosmo- 
politan in its operation and to produce goods more adapted for foreign 
requirements. For the limited scope of their business has too often 
obliged them to decline large orders coining from Europe. But in any 
affair a sudden progress can not be expected ; progress to be attained 
must pass through normal stages. It may safely be observed that a 
turning point has arrived for further progress of Japanese industries in 
order to place them on wider basis and less isolated in their operation. 
Viewed in this way, the prospect of our foreign trade 1 ! must be said full of 
hope. 

It may be noted in this connection that the agitation lately started 
for the encouragement of home industries, though commendable in 
spirit, is fraught with danger unless it is conducted with proper discre- 
tion. Any indiscriminate preference of home products to imported goods 
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bhould be discountenanced. Imports that are judged to bo beneficial for 
the growth of home industries should be freely bought. Then as regards 
exports, also, Japanese shippers should be less local in their operation. 
They should not depend on home supply only. Why, for instance, tliey 
should not extend their hand to the neighboring supply markets of China 
and ship the goods procured thete to America and other countries ? 

The part which Japanese Steamship CoS. has played for the expansion 
of foreign trade is Worthy of praise. The Government should Y>e advised 
net to stint themselves in encouraging their business, for the State Will 
be the gainet in the long run in granting financial aid to ship-owners 
Who ate enterprising enough to open new lines that offer good proSpect 
to their venture* 

Bankers too are expected to expand the field of their operation. The 
absence, for instance, of Japanese banking facilities in South America, is 
seriously interfering with the hotter growth of commercial relations 
between Japan and the South American countries where large numbers of 
Japanese emigrants are employed in sugar plantations and other work. 
Even Hearer at home, a similar inconvenience must he said to exist. The 
establishment of a hank or two of decent size in China will be sure to 
exert a highly beneficial effect for developing economic relations between 
the two countries. 

After all, for the greater expansion of foreign trade the supply of 
properly trained young men is as essential as that of capital. It is curious 
to observe that while business-men are complaining of lack of proper 
men, there is heard on the other hand the cry of non-employment in 
louder voice than ever. There must be something wanting in the present 
system of our education. This anomalous state of affairs will be remedied 
if young people are encouraged to devote themselves less to such pro- 
fessions as law and similar others and turn their attention more to indus- 
tries and trade. 


THE TRADE IN 1914 


The cessation of the introduction of foreign capital and the continued 
business depression during the first seven months of last year resulted in 
an increase over the corresponding period of the preceding year of over 
¥ 3.1,000,000 in exports, or 9.2 %, and a decreaso in imports of about 
¥ 33,000,000 or 7.1 %• The war has completely dislocated the normal 
tradal movement during the succeeding five months, for compared with 
the same period in the preceding year, exports fell by ¥ 72,360,000, or 
24.5 and imports by Y 100,740,000, or 37.6 

Next- the movement of specie is shown below in unit of ¥ 1,000 : — 


From Jan. to July ... 
From Aug. to Dec. ... 
Total for whole year 


Export Import 


1914 

1913 

1 91 

1913 

11,829 

18,107 

2,157 

21 

17,820 

8,985 

6,949 

999 

29,649 

27,093 

9,107 

1,021 


Excess of exports and imports of goods and specie is shown next * 

1914 1913 

Excess import of goods ¥ 4,634,264 ¥96,971,431 

„ export of specie 20,542,854 20,071,995 
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ki 

11)14 1913 

Balance, excess export ... ¥15,9(8,590 — 

„ import — Y 70,899,436' 

, The balance in favor of export amounting to roughly^ Y 1(5, CO?/ Op m 
1914 in contrast to enormous bain nee to the contrary in the previous 
years proves that last year Japan repaid by so much her foreign debts.. 

The foregoing returns cover Japan Proper only and exclude returns 
for Formosa and Korea. The tta-dal balance for the whole territory of 
Japan is given next, as follows 

^he BaI.a&ce of Trade between the whulE Empire 

AND FOREIGN COOIITRIKS 



iW 

1913 

fcrbods : Import excess of Japan Proper 

... YJ, 634, 264 

¥96,971,431 

„ „ „ Formosa ... *... 

31,180 

6,081,28? 

• „ „ Korea 

... 18,322,731 

,25,596,504" 

Total Import excess 

... 22,968,175 

127,6*9,217 

Specie: Export excess Japan Proper 

... 20,542,854 

26,071,995 

*, import excess Formosa 

72,29? 

24,323 

„ m >» Korea 

i.73,507 

68;00^ 

Balance, export excess ... . ;i 

20,297*055 

25i979;658i 

Balance of goods and specie, import excess 

... 2,691*120 

10l)699i559 


The total balance Was in favor of import to the extent of ohty a littld 
above Y 2£ millions, a striking contrast compared with 1913 and 1912 
when exoess imports amounted to above Y 100 millions. It should be 
noted, however, that neither imports nor exports directly undertaken by 
the Government enter in the above calculation. 

In reviewing the movement of exports and imports by classes, the 
following table is obtained for the two periods, that before the war ajict 
after it, for the two last years in unit of Y 1,090 


1014 1913 Percentage 


Export! 

Jam.— J uly 

Aug. — IX c. 

Jiui.— July 

Aug.— Dec. 

( i increase 
(Xdc crease) 

Food, raw 

13,550 

12,564 

12,505 

12,149\ 

2.85# 

„ manufactured . . 

21,844 

15,573 

22,507 

14,980/ 

Raw materials 

30,778 

14,713 

28,014 

23,325 

Xll.3 

Worked materials 

191,826 

114,533 

116,328 

161,755 

X 6.6 

Finished articles 

105,322 

62,567 

104,500 

80,413 

X 9.2 

Other sundry articles.. 

5,112 

2,724 

3,573 

2,405 

— 

Total 

308,435 

222,666 

337,429 

295,080 


Imp rts 

Food, raw 

39,096 

13,022 

43,865 

33,5911 

X34.7 

„ manufactured .. 

15,855 

244,542 

10,765 

24,018 

19,106/ 

Raw materials 

84,199 

243,653 

109,888 

X 7.0 

Worked materials 

66,890 

29,362 

■ 73,687 

53,240 

X84.1 

Finished articles 

59*159 

28,089 

73,963 

50, C6* 

X29.8 

Other sundry articles.. 

2,790 

1,902 

2,092- 

2,268 

— 

Total 

, 428,334 

167,401 

461,281 

268,150 

— 
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PROGRESS OF FOREIGN TRADE 
Exports and Imports of Commodities 

Export* ... Tm oovts 

S' ^ r- ' ^ “■"■““"■■‘'N 

1914 1913 1911 1913 

jlome origin ... ... Y586 797,295 Y >29,526,270 ¥ 1,233,504 ¥ 805,515 

Foreign origin ... 4,304, 66 2,933,963 594.502,221 728,626,129 

Total 591,101.461 632,460,213 595,735,725 729,431,644 

Grand total of expotts and i m potts 1,186,837,186 1.361,891,857 

Excess of imports..: ;. ;u ... ... 4,634,264 96,971,431 


Exports and Imports of Specie and Bui lion 

Exports Imports 

1914 1913 1914 1913 

Gold ¥26,039,030 Y 20,704,175 Y 7,103,847 Y 954,409 

Silver 3,610,905 6,389,171 2,003,234 66,942 

Total 29,649,935 27,093,346 9,107,081 1,021,351 

Grand total of exports and imports 38,757,016 28,114,697 

Excess of exports 20,542,854 26,071,995 


Trade Returns at Leading Ports 


Yokohama ... 


1914 1913 1914 1913 

..Y269 452,464 Y316, 821, 388¥l78, 681, 276 ¥235,102, 105 

Kobe 


167 522,636 

170,470,039 

281*959,911 

346,608,977 

Osaka 


74,342,703 

73*452,450 

41,406,054 

41,675,529 

Nagasaki 


4,216,394 

4*745,618 

13,001,368 

16,136,906 

Moji 


. 19,965,931 

20,895,808 

32,274,349 

39,534,075 

Hakodate 


4,842.: 98 

3,488,787 

812,624 

671,142 

Niigata 


210,988 

127,373 

1,144,768 

2,619,374 

Shimizu 


7,963,143 

5,829,490 

1,051,374 

2,363,943 

Taketoyo 


746,666 

76,754 

5,606,182 

5,990,082 

Nagoya 


5,847,432 

4,023,401 

3,978,245 

3,742,160 

Yokkaichi ... 


4 023,693 

4,333,998 

21,934,996 

19,848,401 

Shimonoseki 


1.743,666 

891,617 

1,018,703 

762,810 

Wakamatsu ... 


6.169,469 

5,772,279 

3,334,934 

3,366,165 

Karatsu 


2 674,127 

3,014.424 

4,734 

42,431 

Miike 


6,290,997 

6,651,340 

1,170,689 

1,141,736 

Tsuruga 


4,957,979 

2,916,459 

1,333,918 

3,465,709 

Muroran 


1,542,236 

1,121,844 

437,679 

784,202 

Kushiro 


2,054,264 

1,536,654 

— 

258 

Otaru 


. 6,290,646 

4,770,505 

204,927 

361,050 

Total inch others . 

. 591,101,461 

632,460,213 

595,785,725 

729,431*644 
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TRADE RETURNS 

Exports 


Food : (a) Raw 

1914 

ion 

Inc. or (loo ( A) 

Rice 

Y 4,974,108 

Y 4,374,903 

Y 599, 2u5 

Sea-weeds 

1,922,222 

4,040,822 

A 

1 18,600 

Cuttle, dried 

3,590,422 

4,404,234 

A 

813,812 

Others 

15,(118,069 

13,834,623 


1,783,446 

Part total 

26,104,821 

24,654,582 


R450,2l9 

(b) Manufactured 

Tea 

12,717,763 

10,077,421 


2,640,342 

Japanese isinglass 

1,849,729 

1,773,739 

A 

75,990 

Sugar, refined 

12,382,80.) 

15,831,330 

3,448,521 

Sake 

2,112,413 

2,198,107 

A 

85,694 

Crabs, tinned 

1,471,858 

1,468,551 


3,30 1 

Others 

6,885,819 

6,138,749 


747,070 

Part total 

37,420,391 

37,487,897 

A 

67,506 

Total 

63,525,212 

62 142,479 


1,382 733 

Raw materials : 

Waste silk 

4,672,690 

10,471,(08 

A 

5 798,318 

Coal 

23,962,441 

23,670,886 


291,555 

Wood 

9,906,46 1 

9,594,36 4 


312,100 

Others 

6,950,714 

7,604,199 

A 

653,485 

Total ... 

Worked materials : 

45,492,309 

51,340,157 

A 

5,848,148 

Fish oil 

2,656,065 

3,486,363 

A 

829,398 

Sulphur ... ... 

1.845,923 

1,980,835 

A 

134,912 

Camphor 

2,780,001 

2,235,784 


544,217 

Menthol crystal 

1,816,096 

2,872,85 4 

A 

1,056,758 

Raw silk 

161,797,411 

188,924,890 

A 

27,127,479 

Cotton yarns 

78,554,779 

70, 997, r. 38 


7,557,241 

Copper, ingots and slabs .. 

27,196.617 

28,183,904 

A 

987,287 

Straw and wood braids ... 

14,355,062 

15,692,054 

A 

1,336,992 

Others 

15,357,101 

13,709,644 


1,647,457 

Total 

306,359,955 

328,083,866 

A 

21,723,911 

Finished articles : 

Matches 

11,052,25 1 

11,864,514 

A 

812,260 

Habutaye 

30,893,533 

34,832,279 

A 

3,988,741 

Cotton fabrics 

34, 844, 098 

33,911/93 


1,232,205 

Silk handkerchiefs 

2,370,309 

5,002,221 

A 

2,631,912 

Cotton towels ... 

2,321,461 

2,641,576 

A 

320,115 

Table cloth 

1,647,638 

1,131,960 


515,678 

Knitted undershirts 

8,408,215 

8,847,418 

A 

439,203 

Hats, caps 

4,238,221 

5,619,455 

A 

1,381,284 

Buttons 

2,727,923 

3,311,908 

A 

582,985 

Potteries 

5,913,931 

6,638,865 

A 

724,934 

Fancy mattings 

2,814,066 

4,054,405 

A 

1,240,339 

Umbrellas 

1,379,042 

1,830,694 

A 

100,6*2 

Lacquer wares 

883,612 

1,134,120 

2,489,843 

A 

250.508 

Toys 

2,591,715 


101,872 

Others 

55,452,862 

61,853,230 

A 

6,400,363 

17,024,496 

Total 

167,889,885 

184,914,381 

A 

Other sundry articles 

7,833,828 

5,979,030 


1,857,798 

Grand total 

591,104,189 

633,460,213 

A 

41,356,024 
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Imports 


£ood : (a) Raw 

1914 

1913 

Tnc. or dec. A 

Rice , ... 

Y 24,823,910 

48,472,446 

*¥23,648,606 

Wheat 

8,488.997 

12,351,029 

A 

3,862,082 

Bean 8 and pease 

13, 307, a 3 

10,392,722 


2,914,281 

Others ... 

5,498 87 \> 

6,241,372 

A 

742,498 

Part total 

52, 118, 81. 1 

77,457,569 

A 

26,338,755 

<b) Manufactured 

Flour .. 

1,265,609 

1,781,660 

A 

516,991 

Sugar 

21,697,580 

36,802,050 

A 

15,104,470 

Other 

3,657,954 

4,540,979 

A 

883,025 

Part total 

26,621,203 

43,124,689 

A 

16,504,486 

Total 

7$;<4 1 r ) ) 0\7 

120,582,258 

A 

41812,241 

Raw materials : 

Rubber 

2,149,578 

3,451,842 

A 

1 802,264 

Sulphate of ammonia 

15,145,117 

15,992,232 

A 

847,135 

Cotton, seed and ginned .. 

218,074,540 

233 590,187 

A 

14,624,647 

Flax, hemp, jute, etc. 

8,269,306 

7,3f 6,244 


913,062 

W ool 

14,783,797 

15,997,679 

A 

1,213,882 

Phosphorite 

7,116,440 

8,617,514 

A 

1,501,074 

Oil-cakes 

34,850,666 

39,498,768 

A 

4,639,102 

Others 

27,442,575 

29,028,592 

A 

3,586,017 

Total 

348,741,049 

353,542,1(8 

A 

24,80J,059 

Worked materials: 

Hides, furs, etc 

2,070,899 

2,461,794 

A 

390,895 

Aniline dy< s 

2,755,851 

4,213,149 

A 

1,457,298 

Woolen yarns and worsted 

4,111,225 

10,086,939 

A 

5,975,714 

Pulp for paper 

4,571,212 

4,620,477 


49,265 

Iron, ingots, slabs, etc. ... 

8,055,489 

12,385 802 

A 

4,330,313 

„ bars, rods, plates ... 

24,745,156 

32,817,306 

A 

8,072, 16C 

„ pipes, tubes 

4.129,347 

6,934,260 

A 

2,804,913 

Lead, ingots, slabs 

2,942,162 

2,615,999 


332,168 

RailB 

2,015,936 

4,086,333 

A 

2,070,397 

Others 

40,849,642 

46,705,205 

A 

5,855,563 

Total 

9/525,919 

126,927,264 

A 

30,674,345 

Finished articles : 

Petroleum 

8,657,327 

11,101,948 

A 

2.444,62 1 

Shirtings, prints 

1,003,629 

2,719,914 

A 

1,716,285 

Cotton italians, and satins 

2,053,656 

3,433,635 

A 

1,379,97£ 

Serges 

9,067,038 

10,1,98,385 

A 

1,431,347 

Papers 

4,887,927 

7,841,161 

A 

2,353,234 

Iron nails 

514,735 

1,370,404 

A 

855, 66C 

Locomotives, rolling stock 

1,957,047 

4,461,225 

A 

2,50-1,171 

Steamships 

2,844,770 

4, C00, 609 

A 

1,155,83£ 

Machinery 

24,146,786 

31,425,527 

A 

10.278,741 

Others 

32,115,473 

44,775,963 

A 

12.660.49C 

Total 

87,248,338 

1 £4,028,771 

A 

36,780,58- 

Other sundry articles 

4,752,702 

4,351,243 


401,451 

Grand total 

595,735,075 

729,431,644 

A 

133,696,56c 
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STAPLE ARTICLES OF OVER AM, 000,000 AND 
THEIR DESTINATIONS 

Exports (in ¥1,0C0) 


Rice 

China 

9 

19 

Kwantung 

61 

119 

Russia Asia 

29 

49 

Great Britain. ... 

228 

1 

United States ... 

1,518 

1,400 

Canada 

637 

485 

Australia 

46 

50 

Hawaii 

2,329 

2,215 

Others 

82 

32 

Total 

4,974 

4,372 

Sea-weeds 

China 

1,821 

1.913 

Kwantung 

47 

76 

Hong Kong 

HI 

27 

Others 

21 

23 

Total 

1,922 

2,040 

Cuttle-fish, dried 

China 

817 

57o 

Hong Kong 

2,326 

3,316 

Straits Set’ment 

831 

420 

Others ... 

114 

92 

Total 

3 590 

4,401 

Tea 

China 

117 

137 

Kwantung 

39 

43 

Straits Set’ment 

44 

33 

United States ... 

11075 

8,847 

Canada 

1,214 

923 

Hawaii 

41 

56 

Others 

107 

29 

Total 

12,709 

10,075 


Japanese isinglass 


China 

341 

355 

Kwantung .. 

15 

17 

Hong Kong 

202 

223 

British India ... 

40 

34 

Straits Sct’mont 

89 

98 

Dutch India 

349 

358 

Great Britain ... 

91 

83 

France 

115 

103 

Germany 

283 

257 

United States ... 

216 

123 

Others 

216 

106 

Total 

1,856 

1,773 


Refined sugar 


China 

11,526 

14,269 

Kwantung 

814 

1,198 

Others 

41 

363 

Total 

12,332 

15,831 

Sake 

China 

436 

338 

Kwantung 

857 

830 

United States ... 

499 

499 

British America 

139 

160 

Hawaii 

150 

285 

Others 

29 

33 

Total 

2,112 

2,198 

Crabs, tinned 

Groat Britain ... 

361 

145 

France 

63 

20 

United States ... 

942 

1,224 

British America 

15 

11 

Australia, 

55 

23 

Hawaii ... ... 

18 

15 

Others 

14 

27 

Total 

1,171 

1,468 

Waste silk 

British India ... 

69 

53 

Great Britain ... 

2t3 

485 

France 

2,821 

6,618 

Italy ... ... ... 

915 

2,101 

Austria-Hungary 

— 

139 

United State s ... 

586 

1,002 

Others 

31 

71 

Tot il 

4.672 

10,4“ 1 

Coal 

China 

7,453 

7,333 

Kwantung... ... 

17 

40 

Hong Kong 

6,776 

6,276 

British India ... 

511 

1 095 

Straits Set’ment 

3,648 

3,594 

Dutch India 

1,055 

638 

T'rvi Hi lixlo-t/hii.a • • • 

4U6 

236 

Asiatic Russia ... 

492 

421 

Philippine Is. ... 

2, ’71 

2,301 

Great Britain ... 

116 

104 

United States ... 

632 

1,110 

Hawaii 

136 

147 

Others 

440 

326 

Total 

23,914 

2^(528 



the jaban year boor 


iii 


Wood 


China 

4,033 

3,313 

Kwantung 

1,116 

1,024 

Hong Kong 

38 

14 

Great Britain ... 

255 

297 

France 

188 

185 

Germany 

65 

29$ 

Belgium : 

389 

761 

Holland ... 

253 

1 0 

Ignited States ... 

874 

1,214 

Australia ... ... 

474 

494 

bthers.;. .;. ... 

986 

750 

Total 

8,677 

8,451 

Msh oil & whale oil 

Great Britain ... 

530 

839 

France 

37 

151 

Germany 

637 

1,174 

Belgium 

953 

924 

Austria-Hungary 

120 

4l 

Australia 

194 

173 

Others 

131 

178 

Total 

2,656 

3,484 

Sulphur 

China 

23 

39 

Hong Kong 

38 

77 

British India ... 

35 

46 

United States ... 

735 

847 

Canada 

66 

81 

Australia 

776 

855 

Hawii 

37 

13 

Others 

127 

19 

Total 

1,845 

1,980 

Camphor 

British India ... 

82 \> 

830 

Great Britain ... 

332 

137 

France 

221 

67 

Germany 

260 

426 

United States ... 

696 

434 

Australia 

104 

102 

Others 

336 

237 

Total ... ... 

2,780 

2,235 

Menthol crystal 

British India ... 

106 

151 

Great Britain ... 

276 

767 

France 

119 

357 

Germany 

582 

1,015 

United States ... 

625 

47. » 

Others 

105 

101 

Total 

1,816 

2,872 

Raw silk 

Great Britain ... 

926 

67-1 

France ... ... 

15,487 

32,128 


Italy 

8,466 

24,8l0 

Switzerland 

— 

282 

Russia 

1,458 

4,413 

United States ... 

134,799 

125,909 

Canada 

203 

553 

Others 

475 

137 

Total ... ... 

161,797 

188,916 

Cotton yarns 

China 

64,558 

60i095 

Kwantnng 

2,796 

3i457 

Hong lvong 

9,167 

6,746 

British India ... 

971 

937 

Philippine Is. ... 

920 

670 

Others 

139 

39 

Total 

78,554 

70,997 

Copper, ingot and slabs 


China 

9,227 

9,401 

Kwantnng 

102 

135 

Hong Kong 

1,623 

2,927 

British India ... 

1,643 

1,415 

Great Britain ... 

3,953 

5,207 

France 

2,224 

3,955 

Germany ... ••• 

1,227 

909 

Belgium 

95 

32 

Italy 

1:3 

193 

A ustria- Hungary 

158 

307 

Holland 

— 

136 

United States ... 

3,002 

3,304 

Egypt ... 

833 

219 

Others 

2,920 

33 

Total 

27,196 

28,183 

Hat plaits 

Philippine Is. ... 

42 

118 

Great Britain ... 

4,537 

4,074 

France ... 

1,204 

2,197 

Germany ... 

886 

1,538 

Belgium 

101 

293 

Italy 

130 

370 

Austria-Hungary 

38 

13 

United States ... 

7,111 

6,768 

Australia 

114 

188 

Others 

138 

126 

Total 

14,355 

15,691 

Matches 

China 

4,013 

4 829 

Kwantnng 

301 

459 

Hong Kong 

2,494 

3,007 

British India ... 

2,895 

1,973 

Straits Set’ment 

614 

845 

Dutch India 

614 

645 

Philippine Is. ... 

71 

45 

Others 

145 

68 

Total 

11,052 

11,864 
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iabutayo 


Hong Kong 

43 

73 

British India ... 

3,274 

6,812 

Straits Set’ment 

14 

548 

Dutch India 

264 

327 

Philippine Is. ... 

57 

78 

Siam 

29 

49 

Great Britain ... 

8,646 

7,503 

France 

5,812 

9,712 

Garmany 

1,134 

1,327 

Italy 

360 

421 

Spain ., 

56 

103 

United States .,. 

6,795 

5,007 

Canada 

357 

153 

Mexico 

1 

25 

Australia ... 

3,652 

1,958 

Egypt... 

52 

55 

Others 

195 

716 

Total 

30,890 

34,882 

Cotton fabrics 

China 

26,183 

18,964 

Kwantung 

3,330 

9,109 

Hong Kong 

1,032 

1,142 

British India ... 

1,727 

1,031 

Straits Set’ment 

212 

274 

Dutch India 

183 

232 

Asiatic Russia ... 

754 

880 

Philippine Is. 

308 

545 

Siam 

60 

112 

Great Britain ... 

74 

105 

Germany 

21 

51 

United States ... 

233 

316 

Australia 

495 

531 

Hawaii 

101 

152 

Others... 

116 

153 

Total 

34,840 

33,605 

Silk handkerchiefs 

British India ... 

64 

132 

Philippine Is. ... 

52 

76 

Great Britain ... 

504 

1,021 

230 

France 

54 

Germany 

94 

223 

Italy 

136 

210 

Turkey 

29 

31 

United States ... 

663 

739 

Canada 

120 

188 

Mexico 

3 

210 

Argentine 

164 

1,103 

Australia 

147 

159 

Egypt 

29 

55 

Cape Colony & Natal.. 

92 

43 

Others 

241 

576 

Total ... ,.. 

2,369 

5,001 


m 


Cotton towels 


China 

717 

812 

Kwantung ... ... 

49 

113 

Hong Kong 

549 

537 

British India ... 

359 

503 

Straits Sett’ment 

155 

162 

Dutch India 

132 

149 

Philippine Is. ... 

93 

80 

Australia ... ... 

200 

192 

Others 

57 

90 

Total 

2,321 

2,641 

Table cloths 

Great Britain ... 

155 

151 

United States ... 

1,224 

697 

Canada , 

52 

39 

Australia 

161 

146 

Others 

53 

96 

Total 

1,647 

1,131 


Knitted undershirts and drawers 


China 

772 

863 

Kwantung 

208 

306 

Hong Kong 

1,047 

1,143 

British India ... 

4,486 

4,731 

Straits Set’ment. 

120 

134 

Dutch India 

391 

330 

Philippine Stet. 

607 

610 

Great Britain ... 

207 

151 

Australia 

111 

116 

Egypt 

54 

86 

Cape Colony Natal 

no 

104 

Others 

289 

261 

Total 

8,408 

8,847 

Hats and caps 

China 

334 

857 

Kwantung 

68 

293 

Hong Kong ... 

107 

171 

Straits Set’ment Stet. 29 

37 

Dutch India 

38 

31 

Great Britain ... 

108 

60 

France 

3 

9 

Germany 

48 

151 

United States ... 

3,089 

3,715 

Australia 

224 

91 

Others 

184 

199 

Total 

4,238 

5,619 

Buttons 

China 

173 

222 

Kwantung 

13 

24 

British India ... 

315 

195 

Great Britain ... 

481 

965 

France 

K6 

169 

Germany ... ... 

351 

6§9 
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Spain 

88 

1(6 

Kwantung 

19 

*4 

United States ... 

376 

113 

Hong Kong 

7& 

(9 

Canada 

04 

62 

British India ... 

30 

46 

Argentine 

8 

50 

Straits Set’ment . 

72 

117 

Australia 

257 

191 

Dutch India 

145 

289 

Others 

507 

524 

Others 

85 

96 

Total 

2,726 

3,311 

Total 

3,730 

1,830 

Potteries 



Lacquer ware 



China 

457 

336 

China 

33 

34 

Kwantung 

167 

202 

Kwantung 

15 

20 

Hong Kong 

349 

402 

Hong Kong 

28 

36 

British India ... 

234 

314 

British India ... 

29 

36 

Straits Set’ment . 

181 

209 

Straits Set'ment 

26 

30 

Butch India 

121 

121 

Dutch India 

30 

48 

French Indo-f hina ... 

46 

46 

Great Britain . . . 

126 

149 

Great Britain ... 

291 

398 

France 

147 

163 

France ... ... 

126 

226 

Germany 

88 

155 

Germany 

127 

242 . 

Italy 

13 

20 

Holland 

42 

74 

Holland 

25 

40 

United States ... 

3,141 

3,129 

United States ... 

170 

155 

Canada 

121 

275 

Argentine 

6 

29 

Australia 

153 

154 

Australia 

23 

31 

Hawaii 

38 

34 

Others 

111 

172 

Cape Colony & Natal 

25 

26 

Total 

882 

1,134 

Others 

277 

386 




Total 

5,913 

6,837 

Toys 






China ... 

276 

229 

Fancy mattings 



Kwantung 

48 

33 

China 

136 

106 

Hong Kong 

90 

178 

Kwantung 

15 

18 

British India ... 

196 

28 L 

Straits Set’mont . 

53 

62 

Straits Set’ment. 

73 

91 

Oreat Britain ... 

213 

274 

Dutch India 

64 

83 

Germany 

22 

44 

Philippine Is. ... 

47 

27 

United States ... 

1,863 

2,925 

Great Britain ... 

395 

332 

Canada 

60 

138 

France 

26 

35 

Australia 

94 

101 

Germany 

27 

64 

Hawaii 

24 

33 

United States ... 

1,034 

828 

Others 

328 

348 

Canada 

46 

42 

Total 

2,8 L3 

4,054 

Australia 

128 

73 

Umbrellas and parasols 


Others 

126 

186 

China 

1,297 

1,185 

Total 

2,591 

2,489 


Imports (in Y 1,000) 



Rice 



Wheat 



China 

531 

844 

China ... 

143 

7 

British India ... 

7,46 > 

20,030 

Kwantung 

53 

1 

French Indo-Cliiru ... 

12,820 

22,263 

United States ... 

5,573 

9,491 

Siam 

3,863 

5,206 

Australia 

2,404 

2,203 

Others 

142 

122 

Others 

303 

646 

Total 

24,823 

48,472 

Total ... 

8,488 

12,851 
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Beans and pease 


China 

5,302 

5.207 

Kwantung 

G.014. 

4,212 

British India .. 

705 

622 

Others 

314 

349 

Total 

13,320 

10,392 

Wheat flour 



United States 

1,133 

1,600 

Canada ... .. 

108 

149 

Others 

16 

30 

Total 

1,264 

1,7 0 

Sugar 



Bong Kong 

352 

490 

Dutch India 

17,990 

32,331 

Philippine Is. .. 

1,826 

3,572 

United States .. 

6 

7 

Others 

1503 

299 

Total 

21, 6:8 

36,752 

India-rubber & guttapercha, 

crude 

British India ... 

447 

47S 

Straits Set’ment , 

. 1,357 

1,771 

Dutch India 

3 

17 

Great Britain ... 

318 

817 

United States ... 

16 

200 

Others 

3 

166 

Total 

2,146 

3,451 

Sulphate of ammonium 


Great Britain . 

14,992 

15,657 

Belgium ... . 

36 

. 15 

Australia ... . 

72 

255 

Others 

43 

63 

Total ... . 

15,145 

15,992 

Raw cotton 



China... ... 

11,750 

16,505 

Kwantung... 

35 

_ 

British India . 

145,417 

143,039 

Straits Set’moni 

— 

600 

Dntch India 

207 

605 

French Indo-Chhn . 

1.598 

1,9)4 

Siam 

71 

35 

United States . 

53 968 

64,220 

%ypt 

5,124 

6,236 

Others 

172 

452 

Total ... . 

. 218.974 233,599 

Flax, hemp, ramie 

etc. 


China 

1,999 

2,243 

Kwantung... . 

3 

38 

British India . 

832 

1,153 

Philippine Is. . 

5,093 

3,769 

Great Britain . 

— 

149 

Others 

9 

22 

Total ... . 

7,938 

7,356 


Wool 


China 


1,329 

319 

Kwantung ... 


29 

— - 

Great Britain 


5135 

7,273 

France 


17 

80 

Germany ... 


121 

243 

Belgium 


16 

36 

Australia ... 


8,121 

7,994 

Others 


12 

43 

Total ... 


14,783 

15,997 

Phosphorite 

United States 


1,132 

958 

Others 


6,98 V 

7,669 

Total ... 

... 

7,116 

8,617 

Oil-cake 

China 


11,835 

18,688 

Kwantung ... 


38,639 

20,065 

British India 


1,269 

1,914 

Asiatic Russia 


344, 

117 

Others 


2,776 

3,712 

Total 


34,864 

39,498 

Leather 

British India 


659 

666 

Straits Set’ment. 

72 

44 

Great Britain 


318 

893 

Germany ... 

... 

91 

123 

United States 


794 

1,185 

Others 


16 

30 

Total ... 


1,952 

2,444 

Aniline dyes 

Great Britain 

... 

64 

73 

Germany ... 

... 

2,316 

3,720 

Switzerland 

... 

254 

294 

Others 

... 

105 

126 

Total 

... 

2,741 

4,213 

Worsted yarns 

Great Britain 

... 

805 

564 

Franco 

... 

375 

1,484 

Germany ... 

... 

2,164 

6,114 

Belgium 


22 

€8 

Au str ia-H un gar y 

768 

1,829 

Others... ... 


3 

25 

Total ... 

... 

4,140 

10,085 

F ulp for paper 

Great Britain 

... 

187 

268 

Germany ... 

... 

1,628 

2,176 

Sweden 

... 

3,691, 

1,254 

Norway 

... 

594 

881 

Denmark ... 

... 

18 

61 
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United States ... 

102 

113 

Others 

347 

361 

Total 

4,574 

4,620 

Iron ingots, slabs, etc. 


China 

J ,940 

2 054 

British India ... 

1,046 

2,931 

Great Britain .,. 

2,871 

4,785 

Germany 

365 

794 

Sweden 

1,273 

1,255 

Others 

548 

564 

Total 

8,046 

12,^85 

Iron, bars, rods, plates, etc. 


Great Britain ... 

11,620 

17,055 

France 

13 

74 

Germany 

7,292 

8, 8 ‘2 8 

Belgium 

2,672 

3,398 

Austria-Hungary 

97 

356 

Holland ... ... 

3 

7 

Sweden 

179 

326 

United States T .. 

2,191 

2,627 

Others 

69 

141 

Total 

24,143 

32,817 

Iron, pipes, tubes 

Great Britain ... 

794 

1,551 

Germany 

661 

1,574 

United States ... 

2,6 14 

3,653 

Others 

110 

164 

Total 

4.130 

6,933 

Lead, ingots, slabs 

Australia 

2,199 

2,429 

Others 

751 

186 

Total 

2,950 

2,615 

Rails 

Great Britain ... 

72 

555 

Germany 

642 

1,197 

Belgium 

45 

210 

United States ... 

1,115 

1,921 

Others 

2 

201 

Total 

1,878 

4,086 

Petroleum 

Dutch India 

2 255 

3,524 

United States ... 

6.401 

7,577 

Total 

8,657 

11,101 

Shirtings, cotton prints 


Great Britain ... 

J ,193 

2,646 

Germany 

1 

23 

Holland 

1 

— 

United States ... 

43 

40 

Others 

7 

8 

Total ... f . r 

1,247 

2,719 


Cotton Italians and satins 


Great Britain ... 

1,906 

3,170 

Italy 

107 

200 

Others 

39 

62 

Total 

2,053 

3,433 

Woollen cloths and serges 

Great Britain ... 6,787 

8,285 

France 

152 

121 

Germany 

1,457 

1,597 

Belgium 

131 

91 

Austria-Hungary 

38 

19 

Holland 

307 

245 

Others... ... 

188 

118 

Total ... ... 

9,063 

10,479 

Paper 

Great Britain 

1,459 

2,154 

France 

8 

48 

Germany ... 

1,728 

2,545 

Belgium 

212 

466 

Austria-Hungary 

156 

355 

Sweden 

894 

1,017 

Norway 

129 

199 

United States ... 

163 

293 

Others 

131 

156 

Total 

4,886 

7,237 

Iron nails 

Great Britain ... 

11 

61 

Germany 

287 

647 

Belgium 

90 

127 

United States ... 

92 

498 

Others 

26 

21 

Total 

508 

1,37C 


Locomotive and rolling stocks 


G reat Britain 

546 

625 

Germany ... 

923 

1,28 i 

Belgium 

171 

108 

United States 

783 

2,474 

Others 

3 

69 

Total ... 

.. 2,4 8 

4,461 

Engines and machinery 


Great Britain 

.. 13,268 

17,024 

France 

247 

242 

Germany . . . 

5,447 

8,567 

Belgium 

117 

4 £ 

Switzerland 

91 

147 

Sweden 

320 

291 

United States 

.. 4,953 

7,38£ 

Others 

48 

241 

T,ota} 

.. 24,491 

34,375 
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DISTRIBl TIOX OF TRADE 

The commercial importance of the Asiatic Continent in our foreign 
trade has become more and more pronounced. Thus in 1882 Europe stood 
at the head of the list in the volume and value of Japan’s exports, 
followed by America and Asia, while in imports Europe headed the list, 
followed by Asia and America. Coming to 1899 the relative positions of 
these great divisions were reversed, and in exports Asia came first followed 
bv America and Europe. In imports also Asia occupied the same position, 
alter which came Europe and America. This relation has been farther 
strengthened recently. 

To review the relative progress of the share of the three continents in 
our trade, custom returns for 1913 and 1914 are given in the following 
table ■ 


Exports Imports 


Asia 

~ 1914 

3,1*3 

' 1914 

1913* 

yen 

yen 

yen 

yen 

China 

132," 70,924 

164,06 .423 

58,305,873 

61,323,038 

ICwantung 

... 22,270,379 

29,836,345 

31,277,019 

30,877,894 

Hong-Kong 

... 33,277,071 

33,621,978 

876,022 

1,294,749 

British India ... 

... 26,048,337 

26,873,414 

160,3*4,480 

173,173,861 

Straits Settlements 

... 9,129,816 

10,141,55} 

4,090,730 

5,205,014 

Dutch India 

... 5,479,285 

5,143,686 

22,024,941 

37,389,257 

French Indo-China 

803,545 

1,055,194 

15,052,211 

84,699,894 

Asiatic Russia ... 

... 10,413,147 

4,271,413 

1,025,695 

750,488 

Philippine Islands 

... 6,769,109 

6,283,556 

7,389,469 

7,647,833 

Siam 

563,091 

1,085,293 

4,173,862 

5,793,124 

Total 

... 277,124,704 

275,927,865 

804,540,192 

348,055,150 

Europe 

Great Britain 

... 33,086,274 

32,869,657 

92,302,3)7 

122,736,970 

France 

... 31,209,330 

60,229,619 

4,371,217 

5,828,992 

Germany 

... 9,963,093 

13,131,709 

44,922,005 

68,394,798 

Belgium ... ... 

... 2,361,468 

3,705,592 

6,463,386 

9,448,023 

Italy 

... 11,096,897 

29,416,729 

763,011 

1,077,865 

Switzerland 

59,257 

322,187 

1,547,889 

1.794,995 

Aust r ia-Hu ngar y 

544,795 

937,537 

1,906,090 

3,890,017 

Holland 

531,296 

669,343 

621,308 

810,103 

Sweden ... 

38,185 

73,920 

4,881,439 

5,089,514 

Norway 

7,913 

4,314 

761,848 

627,284 

Russia ... 

... 1,907,802 

4,897,420 

39,909 

40,943 

Spain 

... 342,53 > 

433,048 

186.202 

304,820 

Denmark ... 

... 319,811 

835,564 

72.728 

203,7)3 

Turkey... 

194,958 

183,801 

18,740 

25,747 

Portugal ... ... 

18,765 

15,041 

5,741 

16,270 

Total 

... 91,791,374 

147,225,481 

158,843,773 

220,290,121 
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Exports Imports 



" 1914 

1913 

1914 

1913* 

Americas 

yen 

yen 

yen 

y«n 

United States 

196,539,008 

184,473,382 

96,771,077 

122,408,361 

- British America 

4,994,125 

5,090,018 

1,073,023 

1,839,426 

Mexico 

230,918 

525,296 

149,031 

5,957 

Peru ... 

137,859 

117,759 

251 

18 

Chili 

63,813 

131,492 

2,607,329 

2,773,388 

Argentine 

398,578 

1,422,567 

18,121 

7,522 

Total ... 

202,274,333 

191,760,514 

100,618,835 

127,034,672 

Australia ... 

10,868,595 

8,637,974 

14,580,498 

14,943,145 

Hawaii 

4,891,809 

4,992,111 

34,312 

90,633 

Egypt 

1 ,822,610 

1,371,112 

6,828,986 

7,143,195 

Other countries 

2,034,401 

2,130,516 

6,715,361 

7,434,785 

In bonded warehouses 

— 

— 

3,127,227 

3,941,383 

Unknown 

293,629 

414,640 

446,511 

498,652 

: Grand total ... ... 

591,101,461 

632,460,213 

595,735,725 

729,431,644 


JAPANESE AND FOREIGNERS IN FOREIGN TRADE 

. It is natural that with inc. eased experience and better information of 
the Btate of foreign markets, the share which Japanese merchants occupy 
in the .volume of foreign trado should increase. The following shows the 
part .played by Japanese and foreign merchants in the trade of Kobe and 


Yokohama 


Exports and 

. By 

By 



imports 

Japanese 

foreigners 



yen 

% 

Vo 


fl874 ... 

2,988,000 

11.2 

88.8 

;*'■ Kobe ... ... 

{1901 ... 

65,837,000 

32.4 

67.6 


U908 

144,150,000 

52.4 

47.6 

Yokohama.., 

1900 : 

’ 1909 ... 

205.900.000 

336.163.000 

26.0 

43.0 

74.0 

67.0 


the percentage respecting the shares of the more important nation- 
alities in the entire trade of Kobe is as follows 


Japanese ..* 
Chinese .. ... 
English ... .a 
* Germans ... 

Americans ... 
; French ... 


Exports Imports 


1906 

1907 

3 90S 

1909 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

365 

33.2 

40.5 

43.4 

46.6 

55.7 

67.7 

59.3 

21.2 

16.1 

16.2 

15.5 

9.3 

8.1 

7.3 

7.7 

15.3 

16.0 

14.9 

17.0 

21.8 

16.6 

16.7 

16.4 

18.9 

20.6 

17.3 

13.9 

14.2 

12.8 

10.3 

10.8 

5.7 

6.6 

9.1 

8.1 

9.9 

6.1 

4.9 

3.6 

0.6 

0.9 

1.4 

1.3 

0.8 

0.6 

1.3 

1.4 
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STEAM-VESSEL9 ENTERED FROM AND CLEARED 
TO FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


Entered Cleared 



Ko. 1,000 tons No. 1,000 tons No. 1,000 tons No. 1,000 tons 


Japanese 

6,3 .7 

12,711 

6,229 

12,529 

6,406 

12,854 

6,296 

12,610 

Chinese 

35 

23 

31 

20 

36 

23 

31 

20 

British 

1,375 

6,697 

2,168 

7,223 

1,352 

6,505 

2,144 

7,354 

French 

86 

327 

103 

411 

88 

334 

107 

408 

German ... 1 

355 

1,281 

468 

1,679 

354 

1,279 

468 

1,677 

Italian 

1 

1 

13 

34 


— 

13 

34 

Austro-Hungarian.. 

25 

91 

42 

153 

26 

93 

39 

147 

Dutch . 

61 

172 

64 

280 

59 

166 

64 

179 

Swedish 

32 

86 

43 

113 

32 

87 

44 

115 

Norwegian 

51 

110 

81 

148 

51 

111 

76 

142 

Russian 

336 

667 

424 

723 

393 

659 

424 

723 

Danish ... .,. ... 

43 

125 

39 

106 

43 

125 

39 

106 

American 

184 

1,286 

182 

1,330 

182 

1,271 

182 

1,311 

Total 

9,451 

23,534 

9,858 

24,658 

9,528 

23,514 

9,926 

24,832 


CUSTOMS REVENUE 

Prior to the putting in force of a partially revised tariff in 1899 the 
ouatonis revenue stood under yen 10,000,000, The revenue in 1899 was the 
largest under the old tariff, and yet it amounted to only yen 6,280,000 in 
round numbers. The increase realized subsequently haB been quite con- 
spicuous, especially as the statutory tariff rates have from time to time 
been revised. This movement is shown below 


Tear 


Imports 

¥1,000 

Dutiable 

goods 

¥1,000 

of dutiable 
goods 

Customs 

revenue 

¥1,000 

Average 

percentage 

1911 

» ill • 

.. 513,805 

2,8,290 

54.2 

42,097 

15.09 

1912 ... 

. ... . 

.. 618,992 

312,689 

50.5 

58,242 

18.63 

1913 

» ... . 

.. 729,43 1 

368,256 

50.5 

73,580 

19.98 

1914 ... 



.. 595,735 

— 

— 

50,512 

— 


DRAWBACKS ON GOODS IMPORTED FOR RE-EXPORT 

Drawback Regulations were first enacted in 19 6 by Imperial 
Ordinance No. 265, and were amended by Imperial Ordinance No. 102 
issued on 22nd May, 1914. The regulations now in force a e quoted here. 
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Art. 1, The manufactured articles, imported raw materials and the 
rates of drawback in respect thereof, are fixed as follows in accordance with 
the provisions of Paragraph 1 of Art. IX of the Customs Tariff Law : 
which provides that articles manufactured with iuqjorted raw materials 
may be refunded whole or part of t he import duty when iliey are exported. 
Here follows the list of goods uith rate of drawbacks, the list being given 
at the end for convenience. 

With reference to the rates of drawbacks mentioned above, in cases 
where they are determined specifically, the quantities of imported raw 
materials shall be taken, in the case of Nu. 5 in Class 1. (i.e. crystal soda) 
as the amount of carbonate of soda remaining in such manufactured article, 
while in the case of articles coming under No. 1 to No. 30 of Class 2 the 
quantity used in the manufacture of the finished goods shall be taken as 
the recognized quantity : as regards other articles, in eases where rates are 
determined ad valorem according to the actual quantity madfe into manu- 
factured articles, the value of the imported raw materials is according to 
the value for duty purposes, at the time of import, of the actual quantity 
made into manufactured goods. 

Art. 1. 2.— Raw materials of domestic production may not be used in 
the making of the manufactured goods specified in Nos. 1 to G of Class 2, 
Jbut this restriction does not apply in the case of refined sugar when the 
permission of the authorities concerned has been obtained. 

Art. 2. — Persons who intend to export articles manufactured from raw 
materials under Class 2 and to apply for a rebate of import duty must, 
before using such raw materials, apply to the authorities tonccrned,* stating 
the name, kind, quantity, object of use and place of storage of the raw 
materials, and enclosing an import permit or a Custom', certificate that can 
be substituted therefore and must obtain their consent. 

Art. 3. — When the production of manufactured articles falling under 
Class 2 has been completed, a statement containing the name, kind and 
quantity of the manufactured articles, as regards articles coming under 
Nos. 1 to 10 the name, kind and quantity of imported raw materials used 
in the manufacture 'thereof, and as regards other articles the name and actual 
quantities of imported raw materials made into manufactured articles, shall 
be addressed to the authorities concerned, and the manufacture must be ex- 
amined and sanctioned by them. 

Art. 4.— When it is intended to export manufactured articles, in the 
ca^e of manufactured articles falling under class 1 a certificate of manufaev 
ture executed by the manufacture, m case of such articles falling under 
Class 2, the sanction of manufacture given by the authorities, must be en- 
closed with the export declaration. However, as regards manufactured 
articles for;, which the rate of drawback is determined ad valorem, an import 
permit for the imported raw materials made into those manufactured goods, 
or a Customs certificate which can be substituted therefore, and documents 
to prove the payment of import duty must be enclosed. 

The same applies hr the case of springs imported for the purpose of 
manufacturing ventilating apparatus for lamps. 

The following items most be given on the certificate or sanction of 
manufactures : — 
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a. The name and quantity of the articles manufactured, 

b. As regards manufactured articles coming under Nos. 1 to 10 of 
Class 2, the name, kind and quantity of the imjwrted raw materials Used 
in the manufacture thereof; as regards other articles the name and actual 
quantity of imported raw materials made into manufactured goods. 

c. The place of manufacture. 

d. The date of the certificate or sanction. 

Art. 5, — When it is intended to apply for a drawback of import duty 
application shall he made to the Customs House of the port of exportation 
of the manufactured articles, enclosing with the application an import 
permit of the Customs 1 louse of the foreign port of import, or other docu- 
ments to prove that the goods were landed in a foreign country. 

It is not necessary to provide the documents mentioned in the preced- 
ing paragraph in the case of vessel falling under No. 14. of Class 2. 

Art. 8. — When the manufactured articles have not been exported with- 
in the following periods from the date of importation of raw materials 
falling injdcr Class 2, application for a drawback of import duty cannot be 
made. However, concerning No. 14 an extension not exceeding one year 
may be granted in cases where it is comidered necessary by the authorities 
concerned. ^ 

No. 1. One year. 

Nos. 2-18. Two years. 

No. 15. Three years. 

Drawback of import duty cannot be claimed as regards raw materials 
for refined sugar manufactured otherwise than by filtering through charcoal. 
However, the raw materials of refined sugar prepared by a method in place 
of filtering through charcoal do not fall under this prohibition when the 
sanction of the authorities concerned has been obtained. 

Art. 7.- — Manufacturers of articles falling under Class 2 must insert the 
following particulars in their account books: — 

a. The name, kind, quantity, port of import, place of storage subse- 
quent to import, and date of transfer to manufactory, of importod raw 
material*!. 

b. The name, kind and quantity of imported raw materials used and 
the date of their use. 

c. The name, kind and quantity of imported raw materials of domes- 
tic production used with the imported raw materials, and the proportions 
in which, or the places at which they are used. 

d. The name, kind and quantity of goods manufactured, and the date 
of their manufacture. 

e. The name, kind and quantity of manufactured articles removed 
and the date of removal. 

Art. 8.— -The authorities concerned may, where they consider ill neces- 
sary, cause the manufacturers of manufactured, articles of class 2 to submit 
plans of their manufactories or vessels. 

Should any change occur in plans submitted in accordance with the 
proceeding paragraph, the manufacturers shall notify the authorities con- 
t‘( raed on each occasion* 

Art. 94—Customs Officials revenue officials, or officials of a marine office 
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may at times inspect raw materials, manufactured articles, utensils or ma- 
chinery Ufed in the manufacture, or account books or documents, at the 
places of manufacture and storage. 

Art* 10- — Customs Officials, revenue officials, or officials of a marine 
office may, where they consider it necessary f r purposes of supervision, 
affix a stamp to raw materials and manufactured articles, or the place of 
storage thereof, or the utensils or machinery manufacture. 

Art. 11.— C Customs officials, revenue officials, or officials of a marine 
office may not reveal to others information obtained in the execution of 
their duties relating to the business of manufacturers. 

Art. 12. — In this Ordinance the authorities concerned are, in the case 
of ships, the marine office having jurisdiction, in the case of other manu- 
factured articles the revenue office having jurisdiction. 

[In the following list the black typed heading indicate manufactured 
articles and those under the headings the imported raw materials.] 

Class I, I. Mirrors 

Plate or sheet glass, uncolored, with flat surface, (excepting that which 
does not exceed 4 mm. in thickness) 

Not exceeding 1000 square cm (Y 56.30 per 100 sq. m.) 

Exceeding 1000 square cm (Y142.Q0 per 100 sq- m.) 

Plate or sheet glass uncolored with flat surface, not exceeding 4 
mm. in thickness (¥11.80 per 100 sq. m.) 

2. Umbrellas or umbrella ribs 

Dyed or printed cotton tissues belonging to 3-C. or 9-C. of No. 298 of 
the import tariff of the Customs Tariff Law. 

Weighing not more than 20 per 1000 sq.m, having in a square of 5 
mm. side in warp and woof more than 27 and not more than 35 
threads (¥ 18.30 per 100 kin) 

More than 35 but pot the more than 43 threads (Y 22.00 per 100 kin) 

More than 43 threads (¥ 25.80 per 100 kin) 

Steel wire not coated with metals, exceeding 1.5 mm. in diameter 

(¥ 1.00 per 100 kin) 

Steel ribbons (¥ 1.50 per 100 kin ) 

Iron and steel plates and sheets not coated with metals (excepting 
checkered and corrugated plates) r.ot exceeding 0.7 mm. in thickness... 

*•» ... **• ••• (¥ 0*30 per 100 kin) 


3* Clocks, Hanging or Standing 

Iron wire not coated with metals not exceeding 1.5 mm. in 

diameter f¥ 1.15 per 100 kin) 

exceeding 1.5 mm. in diameter (¥ 1.Q0 per 1Q{ ki i 

Steel ribbons •• (¥ j. 50 per 100 kin 

Zinc plates sheets those plated with nickel or coated with enamel 
paint, varnish, lacquer <&c. exceeding 25 mm. in thickness excepted ... 

... ... (¥ 2.20 per 100 kin) 
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' Chemicals used for clocks {k% ad val.) 

A. Tined beverages and comestibles : — Tin plate ... ... 

(Y 0.70 per 100 to) 

‘ 5* Crystal soda Soda ash (Y 0.35 per 100 kin) 

6* Yellow phosphorus matches 

a. made with glue (Y 0.08 per 100 gross of matches) 

b. other . (Y 0.12 per 1Q0 gross) 

7* Articles made of artificial silk threads 

Artificial silk (¥ 87,90 per 100 kin) 

8. Glass articles: — Soda ash... 

... ... (Y 0.084 per 100 kin of glass articles) 

9. Cast iron pipes Pig iron ^ 

... • ... (Y 0.083 per 100 kin of cast iron pipes) 

10. Enamelled iron ware : — Iron plates and lie ts not coated 
with metals (excluding checkoted and corrugated plates and sheets). 

Not exceeding 0.7 mm. in thickness ... ... (¥ 0.30 per 100 kin) 

II. Organs 

Waterpoof tissues coated with rubber or with rubber insertion 
(excepting those made wholly or partly of silk) ... (¥ 57.40 per 100 kin) 

12. Lamps with ventilating apparatus 

Springs ... (¥12.00 per 100 kin ) 

Iron wire not coated with metals (exceeding 15 millimetres in 

diameter) ... ... ... (¥ 1.00 per 100 

Ebonite sheet ... ... (Y 35.40 per 100 kin ) 

13. Toys s*-Tin plate ... ... ... (Y 0.70 per 100 kin) 

Class II. !. Refined sugar, rock candy sugar cube sugar# 
loaf sugar 8c other similar arts. 8c Oil, etc : — 

Sugar Pelow No. 11 Dutch standard coloring (¥ 2.50 per 100. to) 

' Below No.. 15 Dutch standard coloring (Y 3.10 per ,100 kin) 

' i Below No- 18 Dutch standard coloring ... ... (Y 3.55 per 100 to) 

2. Soya beans (Y 0.32 per 100 to) 

3. Seeds of Perilla Oci monies ... ... (¥ 0.08 per 100 kin) 

4. Rape seed and Mustard seed (Y 0.40 pci* f 00 kin) 

5- Sesame seed ... ... (¥ 0 r 79 per 100 kin) 

6, Ground nuts: — a. U us helled ,,, ... (Y 0-58 per IQOto) 

b. Other l ... (Y 0.70 per 100 kin) 

7. Wheat floiir:-^ Wheat . ... .*;< (¥ 0*70 per ,100 kin) 
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0. Bear Malt (¥ 0.22 per 100 kin) 

Capsules fur bottles (Y 0.35 per 100 pieces) 

Cork stoppers (¥ 9.30 per 100 kin ) 

9* Caustic soda and bicarbonate of soda: — Soria ash ... 

• (¥ 0.35 per 100 kin) 

IO. Paper (machine made only) : — Pulp (excluding mecha- 
nical pulp) ( Y 0.35 per 100 kin) 

fh Clothing or hats - — Tissues of wool and mixed tissues of wool 
and cotton (excepting velvets, plushes and other pile tissues). 

Weighing more than 100 g. hut not more than 200 g. per sq. 

metre (¥ 42.00 per 100 kin) 

Weighing more than 200 g. per sq. (¥ 30.00 per 100 kin) 

Weighing, mqre than 500 g. per sq. m (¥ 18.00 per 100 kin ) 

Tissues or wild silk (Y 200.00 per 100 kin) 

)2« Shirts* cellars and cuffs* and ladies* underclothing 

Cotton tissues, bleached simply, coming under No. 298* sect. 7. B. of 
the Import Tariff attached to Customs Tariff Law (excluding ” shinji ” in- 
terlining or stiffening used in making collars* cuff;, etc.) 

Weighing not more than 10 kg. per 100 sq. m. and having in a 
Square of 5 mm side* in warp and woof. 

S dre than 27 and not more than 35 threads ... (¥ 16.50 per 100 kin) 

ore than 35 and not more than 43 threads .. (¥ 19.50 per 100 kin) 

Weighing not more than 20 kg. per 100 sq. m. and having in a square 
bf 5 mm. side* In warp and Wo'>f. 

More than 27 and not more than 35 threads ... (¥ 13.50 per lfJO kin) 

More than 85 and not more than 43 threads ... (¥ 16.50 per 100 kin) 

Cottdrt tissues* dyed or printed* coining under No. 208* sect. 7. C. of the 
hboVO mentioned Import Tariff (excluding interlining). 

Weighing ftot more than 10 kg. per 100 square m» and having in a 
Square of 5 mm* side in warp and woof. 

Mote than 27 and not more than 35 threads ... f¥ 20.50 per 100 kin) 

More that! 85 and not more than 43 threads ... (¥ 23.50 per 100 kin) 

Weighing not more than 20 kg. per 100 square m. and having in a 
fegraai'e of 6 tn.m. side in warp and woof. 

More than 27 aud not more than 35 threads ... (¥ 17*50 per 100 kin) 

More than 85 and not more than 41 threads ... (¥ 20.50 per 100 kin) 

Cotton tissues* dyed or printed* coming under No. 298 sect. 9.C. of the 
above-mentioned import Tariff (excluding interlining.) 

Weighing not more than 20 k.g. pu* 100 sq. m. and having in a square 
bf 6 m.ni. side in warp and woof. 

More than 43 threads (¥ 25*80 per 100 kin) 

^buttes of flax coming under No. 299 sect. 5 C* 2. of the aboye-men* 
itoned Import Tariff (excluding interlining). 
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Weighing not more than 40 kg. per 100 sq. m. and having in a square 
bi 5 ni.m. side in warp and woof. 

More than 30 threads (¥ 52.00 per 100 kin) 

13. Chains: — Metal wire, coated with gold... (¥194.Q0 per 1Q0 £**) 

14. Vessels not receiving ship-building bounties 

Excepting vessels coming under heading 1 to 4 of Art. 1 of the Shipping 
Inspection Law. 

Iron. Pig iron ... (¥ 0.08 per 100 kin) 

Bars and rods, including angles and triangles... (¥ 0.60 per 100 kin ) 

Plates and sheets not coated with metal (excepting corrugated iron). 

Checkered (¥ 0.70 per 100 kin) 

Others* (excepting those not exceeding 0.7 mm. in thickness). Not 

exceeding l.m in thickness (¥ 0.75 per 100 kin) 

Exceeding 1.5 mm. in thickness (¥ 0.80 per 100 kin) 

Pipes and tubes not coated with metal. 

Elbows and joints non. malleable (¥ 2.40 per 100 kin) 

Others ... (¥ 2.80 per 100 kin ) 

Others. Cast (¥1.00 per 100 kin) 

Drawn ... (¥ 2.30 per 100 kin) 

Others (¥ 1.10 P er 100 kin) 

Iron rivets (¥ 1.40 per 100 kin) 

Materials for construction of vessels falling under No. 484 of the 

import tariff of the Customs Tariff Law (¥ 1.90 per 100 kin) 

Wood, cut, sawn or split, simply, Teak ... (¥ 1.20 per 100 cubic m.) 

Mahogany (10 per cent. ad. val.) 

Oak (5 per cent. ad. val.) 

Pice, fir and cedar (excepting cedar not 20 cm. in length, 7 cm. in 
breadth, and 7 mm. in thickness). 

Not exceeding 65 mm. in thickness (¥ 3.10 per cubic m.) 

Others (¥ 1.80 per cubic m.) 

IMPORT OR EXPORT OF PLANTS INFECTED 
WITH DISEASES 

In Mar. 1914 the Government issued Law for Control of Plants for 
Import or Export, providing that (1) plants or parts for planting or culti- 
vation. (2) seeds and underground stems for reproduction, X{3) orange®, (4) 
potatoes suspected of being infected with bacteria and noxious worms or 
insects will be burned, disinfected or forbidden import or export. 
Inspection will be made at places of landing or loading and enforced at 
Yokohama, Kobe, Nagasaki, Yt kkaichi, Tsurugi, Moji, etc. 

NEW JAPANESE-ITALIAN TREATY 

The new Japanese-Italian Treaty of Commerce and Navigation was 
ratified on 17th June 1914 and put in force the following day. 

It should be remembered that the old Japanese-Italian Treaty expired 
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July 16, 1911, ancl since that time the relations between the two countries 
were provided for according to the principles of the most-favored-nation 
treatment. 

The old treaty provided for the reciprocity of tho most-favored-nation 
treatment in matters relating to import duties, and the new treaty, besides 
guaranteeing tho most-favored-nation treatment, provides a conven- 
tional tariff on a certain class of import goods. Tho conventional 
tariff is given below. 

The old treaty said nothing about alien landownership, while the 
new treaty guarantees reciprocity of the most-favored-nation treatment 
within the limits of the statutory laws of the respective countries. This 
is similar to the corresponding provision made in Japan’s treaty with 
Great Britain, Germany, Switzerland, France, and Denmark. The right 
granted to the Italian vessels by the old treaty to engage in Japanese 
coasting trade along the Japanese open ports, except Osaka, Niigata, and 
Ebisu, is withheld in tho new troaty, which leaves tho matter entirely to 
the dpmestio laws of each country. The new treaty also has dispensed 
with all provisions relating to the perpetual lease of land. 

The following is tho Conventional Tariff in the Japancse-Italian 
Treaty 


Taripp A. Import Doties itf Japan 


2-A-l. Vegetables pTeserved in tin cans, com- 
prising tomatoes (including the recep- 
tacles 6.00 per 

ex-2-B-l. Fruits preserved in tin 5.50 

ex-2-B-4-jr. Fruits preserved in tin. ... 2.50 

Macaroni, vermicelli and the like ... 6.00 

Vermouth and marsala containing not 
loss than 14% and not more than 24% 
by volume of pure alcohol, having 
a specific gravity of 0.7947 at 15*0. : 


A. in bottles 20.00 per 

B. in casks or barrels 10.00 


100 kin 
do. 
do. 
do. 


100 litres 
do. 


Note.— Vermouth and marsala^containing moro than 20 grams of 
sugar, calculated as grape sugar, in 100 cubic centimeters, at,15*C. are 
subject to an additional duty at the rate of 25 sen per 100 litres for every 
additional 1 gram of sugar. 


ex-2-A-a. Wine not sparkling of all kinds pro- 
duced exclusively from natural fermen- 
tation of grapes, not containing more 
than 14% of pure alcohol, having a 
density of 0.7947 at 15*0. : 

In casks or barrels, not containing 
more than l gram of sugar, calculated 
as sugar of grapes, in HO cubic centi- 
meters at li/C 5.00 pet 1(X) litres 

ex-1. Volatile oil of fruits of the c trus 
■*’ i species: (essences of orange, citron, 

* bergamot, mandarin, etc.) ... Exempt 
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1. Olive oil in tin receptacles or barrels... 
ex-9-C-3. fabrics of cotton for umbrellas and 1.70 per 100 kin 

satins, not made, colored : 

Weighing more than 10 kg. and no 
more than 20 kg. per 100 square meters 
and having in a square of 5 milimeters 
a side, in warp and woof : 



from 28 to 35 threads 

18.30 per 

do. 


from 30 to 43 threads 

22.00 

do. 

2-B-l. 

Felt hats 

5.00 per 

dozen 

2-B-2- 

.i .Forms of felt hats, made... 

5.03 

do. 

ex-2-D. 

Buttons of vegetable ivory, 

including 



inner packings : 

70.00 per 

100 kin 

ex-2-E. 

Buttons of bone or horn ... 

70.00 

do. 


Mercury 

Exempt 



Tartit B. Import Doties in Italy 

* Braids of vegetable fibres of the kind 

known as “ musa ” 80.00 per 100 kilos 

Habutayo and similar fabrics, unbleach- 
ed or scoured only (not bleached, not 
colored, not printed) having a weight 
of more than 40 grams per m.c. : 

ex-1, plain ... ... 4.53 per 1 kilo 

Note.— The bleached textures are those the bleaching of which has 
been made otherwise than by the simple scrubbing. 

Handkerchiefs, neckerchiefs, scarfs, 
comforters and other articles sewed in 
habutayo, duties of habutayo augment- 
ed by 23#. 

Furniture and parts of furnituro 
finished or unfinished in wood var- 
nished with Japanese lacquer (urushi) : 
a. not stuffed : 

3. in hard wood 40.00 per 100 kilos 


Merceries in wood varnished with 

Japanese lacquer (urushi) 43.00 do. 

Basket work in bamboo, the same 
furnished with their usual and not 
ornamental acce sorics in cords or in 
ordinary metals : 

b. fine 20.00 do. 

Note.— The mats called “ hanamushiro ” being put under No. 245. 

b. at the conventional duty of 20 litres.... 

Braids : 

ex-b, of straw of rye 5.00 do. 

ex-ft. in copals of wood, which are pure or 

mixed with straw. ‘ . 

1. for hats 10.00 do. 

Articles of paper and of pasteboard 
varnished with Japanese lacquer 
(urushi) 60.00 do. 
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Fans made of bamboo or of paper or 
fabric with frame of bamboo. 

a. common (50.00 per do. 

b, fine 100.00 per do. 

GERMAN CONVENTIONAL TARIFF ANNULLED 


The annulment of the abovo Tariff became operative from April 1915 
and the goods hitherto imported under it will have to confc rm to the 
Statutory tariffs for the present. The two are compared as follows : — 


Articles 

Statutory 
Tariffs 
ad. val. 

Conwn* 
tional 
Tariffs 
ad. val. 

Leather of bulls, oxen, cows, buffaloes, horses, sheep 
and goats, excluding tho.~o lacquarod, Japanned, 
enamelled, dyed, or colored and roller leather 

20 % 

15# 

Leather of bulls, oxen, cows, buffaloes and horses, 
excluding those lacquered, Japanned, enamelled, 
dyed or colored, sole leather, and tanned hide, known 
as Indian blood leather 

20 % 

15# 

Salicylic acid 

Per 100 kin 

¥ 11.60 7.C0 

Hydrochlorate of and sulphate of quinine 

¥135.00 

60.00 

Aniline dyes and anizaline dyes, and coaltar dyes, not 
otherwise provided for * 

¥ 7.00 

5.60 

Mixed tissues of wool and cotton 

Weighing not more than 100 grammes per squaro 
metre 

¥ 55.00 

44.00 

Weighing not more than 2C0 grammes per square 
metro 

¥ 52.50 

42.00 

Wrapping paper and match paper excluding tissue 
paper ... 

¥ 1,75 

1.50 

Zinc plates and sheets exceeding 0,25 milimetre in 
thickness 

¥ 2.95 

2.20 

Gas engines, petroleum engines and hot air engines 

Each weighing over 5,0 X) kilogrammes arid not more 
than 50,000 kilogrammes ¥ 5.00 

4.50 

Each weighing not more than 100,000 kilogrammes ... 

¥ 6.00 

4.00 

Each weighing over 100,000 kilogrammes 

¥ 5.00 

3.50 

Dynamos connected with above engines 

Each weighing over 10,000 kilogrammes and not 

more than 50,000 kilogrammes ... ¥ 6.80 

5.50 

Each weighing not more than 100,000 kilogrammes ... 

¥ 6.80 

6.20 

Each weighing over 100,000 kilogrammes ... 

¥ 630 

4.90 



CHAPTER XXIV 


INSURANCE 

PROGRESS AND SITUATION 

Though insurance business after the European system dates from 
about 1881 in our country, it was with the promulgation in 1890 of the 
Commercial Code that regular provisions for control of insurance business 
were first enacted. In March, 1899 was put in force the present Code 
containing provisions about insurance contract, followed in 1900 by the 
law for insurance business and the control and supervision of such com- 
panies. According to the latter law, insurance business capable of being 
undertaken either as a joint stock company or under the “Mutual system” 
must have a capital of not less than yen 100,000. A revised law was 
enforced in 1913. Special regulations were enacted in 1; 00 for the supervi- 
sion of foreign insurance companies transacting business in Japan. 

Though Japan’s insurance business comes far below tl&t in the West, 
it seems to have reached the limit of expansion, considered in connection 
with national wealth and insurance knowledge of the people. The supply 
of properly qualified managers and experts is very scare, while graver 
trouble is experienced by canvassers in collecting new clients, and they 
too often are obliged to decoy the clients of their rivals by inducing them 
to dissolve contract with the original companies. Clients, therefore, are 
frequently circulating from one company to another. 

The gradual decrease of the ratio of new contracts and reverse ratio 
of dissolved contracts as compared with the existing policy amount have 
become moro and more conspicuous recently, as may be seen from the 
following table giving data for the last three years in ¥1,000 : — 

Policy amount at 

beginning of year New contracts Dissolutions Net increase 

1912 860,137 230,738 78,966 154,830 

1913 845,020 285,251 100,223 178,028 

1914 1,023,350 269,904 188,045 112,922 

The new contracts, net increase and dissolved contracts compare ai 
follows with the policy amount at the beginning of the year 

Dissolved 

New contracts Net increase contracts 

1912 34# 22# 32# 

1913 33 „ 21 „ 35,, 

1914 26 „ 11 „ 61 „ 


MORTALITY RATE OF ASSURED IN JAPAN 

Formerly the 17 Cos’ mortality table of England was generally 
adopted by Japanese life insurance companies for determining the rate of 
premiums. A reliable mortality table has lately been elaborated for the 
first time in Japan by Mr. S. Ebihara, expert of the Meiji Life Ins. Cq, 
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who prepared the table as joint undertaking of his and two other in- 
surance Cos. The assured examined numbered 360,000. His data partially 
quoted below show that the condition of mortality of assured in Japan is 
Bomewhat different from that in England as shown in the 17 Cos’ table, 
and that it boars great resemblance to that of Franco. 

The mortality rate of assured in Japan and England per 100,000 is 
shown below. 


England Japan 


Age 

10 



Number of 
cases 
100,000 

Number of 
deaths 

3,364 

Number of 
eases 

ioo,ooo 

N umber of 
deaths 

2,665 

15 



96,636 

3,368 

97,335 

3,645 

20 



93,268 

3,433 

93,690 

4,016 

25 



89,835 

3,543 

89,674 

3,297 

30 



82,292 

3,711 

86,377 

3,103 

35 



82,581 

3,898 

83,274 

3,355 

40 



78,653 

4,218 

79,919 

4,239 

45 



74,435 

4,918 

75,680 

5,956 

60 



69,517 

6,048 

69,724 

7,763 

55 



63,469 

7,466 

61,961 

9,823 

60 



55,973 

9,219 

52,138 

12,049 

65 

... ... i . • . 


46,75* 

10,917 

40,089 

11,803 

70 



35,837 

11,737 

28,286 

11,780 

76 



24,100 

10,810 

16,506 

9,390 

80 



13,290 

7,813 

7,110 

5,090 

85 



5,417 

4,098 

2,020 

1,725 

90 



1,319 

1,230 

295 

280 

95 



89 

85 

15 

14 

98 



4 

3 

1 

1 

99 



1 

1 

— 

— 


TARIFF CONVENTION OF FIRE INSURANCE 

Since 1909 the leading five fire insurance companies of Japan, viz., 
Meiji, Nippon, Tokyo, Yokohama and Kyodo have discontinued com- 
petitive rates in convassing, chiefly warned by the heavy loss which they 
suffered in Aug. 1907 when 12,390 houses were burned down at Hakodate 
and the insurers had to pay the claim of yen 2,455,925, and at Osaka in 
July 1909 when 11,368 houses were destroyed and yen 5,187,212 was paid. 
By mutual agreement they suddenly raised the rates, and in 1911 a new 
agreement providing a conventional premium rate was concluded by the 
five Tokyo and one Kobe fire insurance companies. According to the 
agreement, the minimum rate in Tokyo ranges as follows 

Rates in Tokyo, $4 


WocMpyj , , Fire-proof 

1st class district ... 50 .20-.25 

2nd ,, ... ... ... ... .(* ... ••• .75 .20-.27 

3rd „ ... 1.00 .25-.S5 

Special 1.30-1.50 .3<K31J 


The tariff is not always observed very strictly, owing to the competi- 
tion of foreign Cos’ agents and also new Cos. which keep aloof from the 
convention. The repeated attempts made since 1914 have proved abortive. 
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STATISTICS ON DOMESTIC INSURANCE 


Life Insurance 

Contracts existing 
at end of March 




Paid up 



Cl dm'. 

N<>. oi: 



No. of 

capital 

Reserves 

Premiums 

paid 

policies 

Amount 


Cos. 

¥ 1,000 

¥ 1 ,000 

*¥1,000 

¥1,000 

in 1 ,000 

¥1,000 

1911-12 

... 34 

4,238 

71,086 

25,263 

6,523 

1,291 

646,168 

1912-13 

... 38 

4,812 

85,651 

30,432 

7,752 

1,470 

789,381 

1913-14 

... 42 

5,920 

102,585 

37,109 

8,983 

1,692 

964,483 


Eire Insurance 

Contracts existing 
at end of March 




No. of 

Paid up 
capital 

Reserves 

Premiums 

Claims 

paid 

No. of 

Amount 



Cos. 

¥1,000 

¥1,000 

¥1,000 

¥1,000 

policies 

¥1,000 

1911-12 .. 


... 23 

13,452 

11,242 

8,783 

2,831 

678 

1,282,135 

1912-13... 

• •• 

... 24 

13,952 

12,704 

8,914 

4,142 

697 

1,566,482 

1913-14...* 

... 

... 25 

15,230 

13,575 

8,459 

5,418 

876 

1,688,742 


Marine Insurance 

Contracts existing 
at end of March 



No. of 

Paid up 
capital 

Reserves 

Premiums 

Claims 

paid 

No. of 

Amount 


Cos. 

¥1,000 

¥l,000 

¥1,000 

¥1,000 

policies 

¥1,000 

1911-12... 

... 11 

10,050 

12,239 

6,622 

3,552 

22 

76,039 

1912-13... 

... 11 

10,300 

14,294 

8,262 

4,292 

24 

92,322 

1913-14... 

... 11 

10,630 

15,314 

10,067 

6,967 

26 

97,835 


No. of 

Carriage Insurance 

Paid up 

capital Reserves Premiums Claims paid 

Contracts existing 
at end of March 

No. of Amount 


Cos. 

¥1,000 

¥1,000 

¥1,000 

¥ 

policies 

¥1,000 

1911-12... 

... 7 

8,300 

97 

141 

29,177 

3,126 

3,070 

1912-13... 

... 7 

8,300 

124 

147 

29,224 

4,603 

6,934 

1913-14... 

... 7 

8,300 

122 

155 

34,947 

3,741 

7,170 


No. of 

Fidelity Insurance 

Paid up 

capital Reserves Premiums 

Claims 

paid 

Contracts existing 
at end of March 

✓ — s 

No. of Amount 


Cos. 

¥1,000 

¥ 

¥ 

¥ 

policies 

¥1,000 

1911-12... 

... 1 

1,250 

30,000 

20,712 

850 

1,784 

1,918 

1912-13... 

... 1 

1,250 

41,000 

18,152 

1,726 

1,636 

1,283 

1913-14... 

... 1 

1,250 

40,450 

20,920 

4,426 

1,893 

1,6 5 


No. of 

Engine 

Paid up 
capital 

and Boiler Insurance 

Claims 

Reserves Premiums paid 

Contracts existing 
at end of March 

No. of Amount 

1911-12... 

Cos.* 

¥1,000 

¥ 

¥ 

¥ 

policies 

¥1,000 

... 1 

125 

8,530 

20,700 

— 

96 

1.823 

1912-13... 

... 1 

125 

11,663 

20,607 

— 

93 

1,848 

1913-14... 

... 1 

125 

11,241 

24,094 

— 

117 

2,064 
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Conbcriftion Insurance 

Contracts existing 
at end of March 



No. of 

Paid up 
capital 

Reserves 

Premiums 

Claims 

paid 

No. of 

Amount 


Cos. 

¥1,000 

¥1,000 

¥i,ooo 

¥1 ,000 

policies 

¥1,000 

1911-12... 

... 2 

4*25 

3,190 

763 

16 

1,291 

646,168 

1912-13... 

... 2 

425 

4,014 

1,044 

23 

1,470 

789,381 

W3-14... 

... 2 

425 

5,197 

1,426 

33 

1,692 

964,48a 


Sickness Insurance 

Contracts existing 
at end of March 



No. of 

Paid up 
capital 

Reserves 

Premiums 

Claims 

paid 

No. of 

Amount 


Cos. 

¥1,000 

¥ 

¥ 

¥ 

policies 

¥ 

1911-12... 

... 1 

75 

6 

8 

— 

3 

600 

*912-13... 

... 1 

75 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1913-14... 

... 1 

75 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


Accident Insurance 

Contract existing 
at end of March 



No. Of 

Paid up 
capital 

}b ‘serves Premiums 

Claims 

paid 

No" of 

A mount 


Cos. 

¥1,000 

¥1,000 ¥1,000 

¥R000 

policies 

¥1,000 

1918-19... 

... 1 

253 

15 

44 

15 

6,079 

9.226 

1918-14... 

... 3 

2,250 

23 

69 

31 

11,611 

13,050 


Leading Insurance Companies 


Most of the minor insurance business other than life, marine and fire 
insurance form part of business of fire and other offices, so that the 
leading insurance companies are represented by the following 

Paid up Reserve Liabilities Policy 
fund and property 
¥1,000 ¥1,000 
20,476 
13,857 
15,691 
9,381 
6,438 
9,708 
7,052 
4,503 
1,484 


Cos. 

Nippon Life ... 

Meiji Life ... 

Teikoku Life 
Chiyoda Life 
Daido Life ... 

Kyosai Life ... 

Aikoku Life.,. 

Meiji Fire ... 

Nippon Fire... 

Yokohama Fire 
Marine, Carriage 
and Fidelity 

Kyodo Fire ... 

Tokyo Fire ... 


up ■ 
capital 
¥1,000 

300 

200 

500 

72 

135 

75 

300 

500 

750 


amount 
¥1,000 

141,188 
110,213 
109,528 
63,321 
58,643 
58,247 
49,098 
169,366 
352,671 
112,914 (Fire) 

511 {Marine) (May ’14) 
1,569 (Carriage) 

L 1,706 (Fidelity) 

277,386 (Dec. „) 

228,968 (Fire) 

815 (Marine) (June „) 
* 194 (Carriage) 

Note The names of months added at the right margin show the end 
of the business year for which the figures are given. 


22,698 

14,049 

15,441 

9,703 

6,257 

10,041 

6,773 

5,126 

2,480 




,250 2,030 3,644 


1,250 887 2,412 

2,503 2,289 5,250 


(Nov. 14 
(Nov. ‘ 
(Nov. 
(Nov. 
(Nov. 
(Nov. 
(Nov. 
(Mar. 15 
(Mar, 


»» ) 
») 
»» ) 

3 
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FOREIGN INSURANCE COMPANIES IN JAPAN 

Like Insurance 

Contracts exalting at) 
end of December 


Calendar 

No. of 

Depositi 
■with Gov’t 

Prom' mu? 

Claims 

paid 

"No. of 



year 

companies 

¥1,000 

¥1,000 

¥1,000 

policies) 

¥1,000 

1911 ... 

5 

750 

3,39."> 

735 

23,840 

59,224 

1912 ... 

5 

956 

3,737 

779 

25,952 

65,134 

1913 ... 

5 

3,334 

3,842 

1,031 

26,751 

66,605 


Fire Insurance 


Contracts existing at 
end of December 


Calendar 

Deposits) w'th 
No. of Gov’t 

Premiums 

Claims 

paid 

NoTof 

S 

Amount 

year 

companies 

¥1,000 

¥1,000 

¥1,000 

polities 

¥1,000 

1911 ... 

24 

2,400 

2,516 

507 

57 051 

493,353 

1912 ... 

‘ 25 

2,000 

2,273 

897 

61.255 

530,771 

1913 ... 

25 

2,7)2 

2,564 

1,092 

57,497 

768,045 


Marine Insurance 

Contracts existing at 
end of December 


Calendar 

Deposits with 
No. of Gov’t 

Premiums 

Claims 

paid 

No. of 

Amount 

year 

co n panics 

¥ 1,000 

¥1,000 

¥1,000 

policies 

¥1,000 

1911 ... 

12 

1,200 

771 

492 

2,074 

9,079 

1912 ... 

12 

1,200 

851 

335 

1,810 

9,626 

1913 ... 

13 

1,422 

697 

406 

4,458 

13,019 


New Rules as regards Foreign Insurance Business 

As a result of the New Insurance Law enforced from Feb. 1913 all 
foreign insurance companies doing business in Japan have now to deposit 
with the Government a sum, in the case of life insurance organisations, 
equal to 1 2 per cent, of liability reserve funds, and in fire and marine 
ventures one-half of the premiums received during the business year. 
The five principal foreign life insurance companies doing business in 
Japan had to deposit a sum totalling Y7, 213,00J, as against the ¥750,090 
formerly held by the authorities. Some companies have ceased to issue 
new policies. 



CHAPTER XXV 

BANKS AND BANKING BUSINESS 

INTRODUCTORY REMARKS 


By The Hon. Jdichi Soyeda 

The banking system of Japan as it exists at present is based on the 
Division of labor ” principle mainly elaborated by Marquis Matsukata, 
Privy Councillor, who has repeatedly filled the office of Premier and the 
Ministry of Finance. Briefly stated, there are five kinds of banks in 
Japan viewed in relation to the line of business respectively followed, 
gamely A. home trade, B. foreign commerce, C. industry, p. agriculture & 
E. colonization. Under category A. come first the Bank of Japan as 
the central organ and next ordinary banks, the latter comprising savings 
banks. For B. there is the Yokohama Specie Bank providing exchange 
facilities to exporters and importers. For C. we have the Industrial Bank of 
Japan (Nippon Kogyo Ginko) devoting itself chiefly to financing industry and 
importation of foreign capital. The central organ for D. is the Hypotheo 
Bank of Japan ( Nippon Kancnjo Ginko) with the provincial Hypothec Banks 
(NSko Ginko) as local institutions. Lastly come colonial banking organs, 
such as the Banka for Hokkaido, Taiwan and Chosen. 

In contrast to ordinary and savings banks being under general Bank 
Acts, the Bank of Japan, the Yokohama Specie Bank and those under C., D. 
and E., usually called “ Special banks,” are each governed by special Acts. 
They enjoy special privileges, in return for which they are bound to 
perform certain obligations, and each has its own supervisory board of 
controllers. 

It should be noted in this connection, however, that though originally 
created for special purposes, tho line of demarkation separating the field 
of operation of those banks has lately tended to lose clear distinctness. 
Originally the ordinary banks of importance were founded in conformity 
with the provisions of the National Bank Act promulgated in 1872 on the 
pattern of tho American system, and were privileged to issue bank notes. 
But with the creation of the Bank of Japan in 1832 the Government 
announced that the privilege would be reserved exclusively to this central 
organ, and that with the expiry of their charters the national banks 
should bo deprived of their power of note issue. By February 1899 the 
last relic of the old banking system had disappeared, most of the national 
banks having in the meantime been converted into private banks. 

Although the banking system of Japan thus seems to be nearly 
complete, much yet remains to be done in the way of encouragement on 
the one hand and of restriction on the other. Lack of proper organs for 
lo$al gmd petty transactions is s^ill keenly felt. The creation of peoples’ 
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and village banks and the encouragement of credit associations are 
matters well worth the attention of the authorities in the near future. A 
question requiring immediate attention is the stricter control of savings 
banks and other financial organs created for the avowed purpose of 
encouraging thrift among the middle and lower classes. Notes in trust 
business must also be carefully looked after. So with iMujin and pawn- 
broking (both explained later. Ed. J.Y.B.) Some savings banks also 
require careful watching as regards their time deposit device of three or 
more years. This latter business, perhaps unique in Japan, consists in the 
banks and intending depositors signing a contract which binds the former 
to repay at the close of the term agreed upon an amount ranging from less 
than ¥100 to several thousands, while iho depositors on their part 
promise to pay in a small fixed sum monthly. So popular and remunera- 
tive has this peculiar system of savings deposit become that almost 
all savings banks and ordinary banks of secondary grade have rapidly 
opened a time deposit department. In October 1914 savings banks doing 
this kind of business numbered more than 250, ordinary banks 76 and 
others 96. The deposits of this nature often reach the unwieldy sum of 
more than*¥ 120,000,000. An unusually high rate of intere.t is offered to 
the depositors and it is in consequence neoessay to invest the money in 
risky business. Some of the “ time deposit savings banks ” have recently 
been thrown into difficulties owing to hard times. 

In short, the progress which our banking system has made is highly 
creditable, considering the short time that has elapsed since it first came 
into operation. Yet there is still much to be done in order to increase 
its efficiency and promote sound growth. Among other things it is most 
urgent that the various acts and other well-meant banking legislation 
should be enforced both in letter and spirit, closer harmony and 
co-operation should be established between different banking organs, 
especially as regards the unification of rate of interest in different 
localities and undertakings. It must at the same time be admitted that 
for the real and sound development of our banking system improvements 
of a more fundamental nature should be introduced. In other words, the 
general public should be trained to a more thorough understanding of 
banking business, so that with better knowledge and experience they may 
properly utilize the facilities afforded by banks and financial institutions 
of this class, not only for their own benefit but also for those particular 
organs. The question may be carried still further, for it goes without 
saying that to place banking business on a firm and sound basis the 
sanctity of promise and credit should be strictly uphold, the habit of thrift 
and diligence fostered, and progress in trade and industry encouraged, 

BANKING AND MONEY MABKET IN 1914-45 

The market that had been suffering from chronic depression was 
seriously affected by the fall of rice market and made further worse by the 
outbreak of war. Tn order to relieve the tension in the money market, the 
Government, besides asking the Specie Bank and the Bank of Japan to 
afford possible help to importers and exporters as regai*d exchange trans- 
actions, made the Hypothec Bank and the provincial Hypothec Banks to 
accommodate loans to small manufacturers in the provinces to the extent 
of ¥ 6,001,000 and the Industrial Bank to advance within the limit of 
8,000,000 to those in cities. 
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The trouble occasioned by the war caused a run on the Kita.hama 
Bank at Osaka which had been brought to a critical condition by the 
mismanagement of its Board of Directors. Its suspension of payment 
in August involved three banks at Nagoya in difficulty. With the 
approach of the end of the year many minor banks were overtaken by 
similar trouble, most of them dealing in what is known as the “3 year 
(some times more) fixed deposits, referred to in the Introductory Remarks. 
The banks that are now actually in liquidation are comparatively small, 
but the discredit they have invited upon this peculiar banking business 
in general will prove a serious matter to the prosperity of the business 
that has lately grown so thriving. It may even exert a baneful influence 
on saving spirit of middle and lower classes. The authorities have become 
convinced of the necessity to enforce a stringent control over the savings 
banks of this description, and this control is judged to be more urgently 
needed for the mujin “ association,” some of which being bogus establish- 
ments started by swindlers. 

The long continued polioy of caution pursued by our bankers for 
some years past, the dull condition of the home market and the repeated 
financial readjustment effected by the Government combined to leave an 
abundant supply of money in the hands of bankers. Possessed of large 
surplus the Government redeemed the Treasury Notes by ¥20,000,000 early 
in 1914, and next the domestic loans twice by ¥10,000,000 each, in Mar., 
1914 and Jan. 1915. In Mar. 1915 the bankers at Tokyo, Osaka, Kyoto, 
Kobe and Nagoya lowered the rate on fixed deposits from 6 to 5.5 

This favorable opportunity for raising loans has been taken advan- 
tage of by various industrial establishments and civic bodies which had 
found the foreign money market closed for them by the war for the 
purpose of introducing foreign capital. A large amount of debenture 
bonds has been issued at a good interest, some of them over 8 and the 
bonds have succeeded in inviting investors. 

As a measure to extend scope of credit the Nippon Ginko, at the 
instance of the authorities, added from Feb. 1915 the Tokyo city bonds and 
debenture bonds of the Hypothec and Industrial Banks on the list of 
collaterial securities acceptable by the Ginko, these consisting formerly 
of the Osaka city bonds, and stocks of the Specie Bank, Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha, Osaka Shosen Kaisha, and Nankai Railway Go, 


General Statistics op Banking Business (¥ 3,000) 


December 

Balance of 
deposits 

Balance of 
loans 

Bills 

discounted 

Not 

profits 

Dividend per 
annum 

1910.,. 

... 1,772,240 

972,206 

996,368 

90,873 

8.60^ 

1911... 

... 1,740,770 

3,138,150 

1,148,914 

99,156 

8.77 

1912... 

... 2,025,493 

1,283,312 

1,265,374 

112,351 

8.95 

1913... 

... 2,211,242 

1,412,690 

1,381,306 

118,881 

7.69 


SPECIAL BANKS 


(End of December 1913) 

No. of Paid up Pewve 

banka capital funds 

yen 1,000 yen l ,000 

Bank of Japan 1 37,500 28,280 

Yokohama Specie Bank ... 1 30,000 19,8X9 


Bank 

note Debenture 
yen 1,000 yen 1,000 
426,388 — 

8,131 — 
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No. of Pal 1 up 

Reserve 

Bank 



banks 

capital 

funds 

note 

Debenture 


yen 1,000 

yen 1,000 

yen 1,000 

yen 1,000 

Hypothec Bank of Japan ... 

1 

17,500 

3,957 

— 

177,720 

Provincial Hypothec Banks 

46 

41,343 

14,245 

— 

71,704 

Colonial Bank of Hokkaido 

1 

4,500 

1,225 

— 

15,534 

Bank of Taiwan 

1 

7,500 

3,430 

18,785 


Industrial Bank of Japan... 

1 

17,500 

1,640 

— 

52,157 


Balance of Balance Balance of Mils 

Dividend 

Continued 

deposits 

of loans 

discounted 

Net pro tit 

per annum 


yen 1,000 

yen 1 ,000 

yen l ,000 

yen 1 ,000 

yen 1 ,000 

Bank of Japan ... 

123,163 

73,8hl 

72,599 

5,834 

12.09$ 

Yokohama Specie Bank ... 

187,851 

79,533 

29,573 

4,348 

12.0 

Hypothec Bank of Japan ... 

4,018 

186,771 

1,635 

2,474 

10.0 

Provincial Hypothec Banks 

27,452 

126.045 

1,383 

4,769 

— 

Colonial Bank of Hokkaido 

8,563 

21,934 

2,043 

47 L 

9.0 

Bank of Taiwan 

43,286 

16,977 

33,763 

1,133 

10.0 

Industrial Bank of Japan... 

15,884 

27,913 

27,842 

309 

6.5 


Thk Bank of Japan 

Founded in 1882, capitil 37,500,000 yen paid up. The Bank issues 
convertible bank notes w ithin the limit of 1 20,000, 000 yen on the security 
of gold or silver coins and bullion, and of Government bonds or commer- 
cial bills of a reliable nature. It pays the tax of 1.25 % for average 
monthly issue of notes and that of 5 per cent, per annum for any exce s 
issue. 

Board of Directors Governor.—' Viscount Yataro Mishima. Vice-Gov.— 

Dr. Kesaroku Mizumachi. Directors.-- Seishiro Kirnura, Tomoye 
Yosliii, Kyucho Hijikata, Count Chiliaru Watanabe. 

Head Office : — Honryogai-clio, Nihombashi-ku, Tokyo. 

Branches .-—Osaka ; Nagoya ; Western district (Moji) ; Hakodate; Kyoto; 
Kanazawa; Otaru; Fukushima; Hiroshima. 


The Yokohama Specie Bank 

Founded in 1880 for furnishing financial facilities to the foreign 
trade of the country, capital ¥ S'), 000, 000 paid up. The Bank gets its 
foreign bills of exchange rediscounted by the Bank of Japan to an amount 
not exceeding yen 20,000,000 a year at the rate of 2 per cent. 

Board of Directors : — President.— Junnosuke Inouye. Vice-Pros. & General 
Manager. — Yuki Yamakawa. Directors. — Yuki Yamakawa, Masuno- 
suke Odagiri, Chunosuke Kawashima, Nagatane Soma, Ivokichi Sonoda, 
Rokuro Hara, Riemon Kimura, Baron K. Iwasaki, K. Tatsumi, J. Inouye. 
Head Office Minami Nakadori, Yokohama. 

Branches Tokyo ; Osaka ; Kobe ; Nagasaki. 

Branches Abroad ; — London ; Lyons; New York; San Francisco; Los 
Angeles ; Honolulu ; Bombay ; Calcutta ; Hongkong ; Shanghai j 
Tsingtau ; Hankow ; Tientsin ; Peking ; Newchwang ; Dairen ; Port 
Arthur j Mukden; Tiehling; Changchun; Antung-Hsien ; Harbin. 
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The Hypothec Bank of Japan 

Founded in 1890, the Bank furnishes long-poriod loans (within limit 
of 60 years) at a low rate of interest for improvement and development of 
agriculture and industry and to serve as a central banking organ for 
agricultural and industrial enterprises on a larger scale throughout the 
Whole country : cap. V 2 ,000, 00 u paid up. The Bank is authorized, when 
at least one-fourth of its nominal capital is paid up, to issue mortgage 
debentures to an amount not exceeding ten times its paid up capital. 
These debentures shall be redeemed at least twice a year by means 
of drawings and for each issue of debentures premiums of various amounts 
varying from five to one thousand yen are allotted to a certain number of 
debentures to be determined by drawings. 

Board of J>irectors : —Governor. -Gentaro Simla. Vice-Gov. — ' Usaburo 

Yanagiya. Directors. — Keiju Ario, Keishi Igarashi, Naonosuke Kawa- 
kaini. 

Head Office Yamashita-cho, Hibiya Park, Tokyo. 

The Industrial Bank of Japan 

Established in 19 2, capital Y 17,500,000 fully paid up of which 
more than ¥ 7,5 >0,000 is held by foreign capitalists. In the general meet- 
ing held in April 1913 it was reported that the Bank had inonrred loss of 
¥ 2, 7£ 9.757 against profit amounting to Y 3,287,257. The loss was caused 
owing to the depreciation of the market value of 4^ bonds and 5^ bonds 
owned by the Bank, the outstanding loans to Hasami and Washinosu 
gold mines (Y 4,100,000), and some other minor items. In order to redeem 
this loss gradually the Bank borrowed Y 13,5 0,000 at cheap rate from the 
Bank of Japan and the Specie Bank. The loan to the mines may be re- 
covered, but it is feared long years will be required for it. The Bank has 
the privilege of issuing debentures to an amount of ten times its paid up 
capital and to any amount for the purpose of public utility abroad. 

Board of Directors: — Governor. -Tetsutaro Shidachi. Vice Gov.- Eijiro 
Ono. Directors. — Tetsutaro Aoki, Teizo Iwasa, Motonari Jsinomiya. 
Head Office .*—3 Zenigame-cho, Kojimachi-ku, Tokyo. 

Provincial Hypothec Banks (Noko Ginko) 

These banks exist one in each prefecture to act as local organs of 
credit for agriculture and indi stry, each with a capital of two hundred 
thousand yen or upwards. The lines of business transacted by these banks 
are similar to those dealt with by the Hypothec Bank, only in a smaller 
scope. 


The Bank of Taiwan 

Est. 1897, capital Y 7, 590, 0 r 0, 000 paid up, and enjoys privilege of 
issuing against the reserve of gold, silver coins or bullion bank notes con- 
vertible in gold yen, notes within ¥ 10,000,000 covered by Government 
bonds, Treasury bills, etc. 

Board of Directors President. — Kazuyoshi Yagiu. Vice-Pres.—JCojuro 

Nakagawa, Directors.— Iyetoshi Sato, Kyoroku Yamamari. 

Head Office Taihoku, Formosa. 
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The Colonial Bank or Hokkaido 

The Bank was established in 1000 for promoting colonization 
and exploitation of Hokkaido, capital Y4,f,00.U00 p.u. The Batik is 
authorized to issue mortgage debentures to an nmount not exceeding five 
times its paid-up capital, though such debentures may not exceed the 
total amount of outstanding loans redeemable in annual instalment. 
Boahd of Director*: - President.— Slum kichi Minobe. Vice-Pros.™ Seizo 
Nagaliama. Directors.— Yuichi Akabane, Wataru Majima, Muneki 
Seki. 

Head Office : — Sapporo, Hokkaido. 

Noto : For the Bank of Chosen see Banks, Chap, on Chosen (Korea). 


ORDINAfeY BANKS 


Classified by Nature 

of Organisation (the end. of 1913) 

, 


Taid- lip 

Reserves 



No* ¥1,000 

¥ 1,000 

.It stock 

... . 

. ... 1,395 361>210 

100,482 

Jt stock ltd 

... • 

. ... 1 87 

24 

Partnership united 


. ... 94 11,139 

7,399 

Partnership ltd ... 

... 

. ... (59 15,332 

9,998 

Individual . 

... • 

. ... 67 3,991 

4,410 

Total (1913) 


. ... 1,016 391,761 

122,314 

1912 

... 

. ... 1,621 369,415 

111,831 

1911 


. ... 1,613 327,162 

111,323 

1910 


. ... 1,618 315,313 

101,323 

1903 


. ... 1,617 311,354, 

92,346 


Outgoes and Incomes 




I ncomeS 

Outgoes 



¥ 1,000 

¥ 1,000 

1913 

. . . . 

59,877,243 

59,844,595 

1912 

... 

.M 444 6Bi0o3,510 

56,016,638 

1911 

. ... 

49,423,281 

49,400,769 

Detosit Accounts Classified (1913) 




Total 

Balance 



¥ 1,000 

¥ 1,000 

Official deposits... 



338,143 

18,014 

Fixed deposits ... 



1,936,637 

676,893 

Current accounts 



12,830,532 

379,977 

Special current accounts... 

1,537,903 

249,056 

Other deposits ... 



1,781,239 

119,056 

Total (1913) ... 


18 424.455 

1,443.311 

1912 

•• ... 

17.475,845 

1,357,271 

1911 

•• ... 

15,686,500 

1,256,247 

1910 


14,445,683 

1,185,697 

1909 

.. ... 

12,649,540 

1,054,413 
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Loans Classified 

1912 




Amount 

Amount 




¥1,000 

% ¥1,000 

Vo 

National bonds 

29,365 

4.48 29,872 

4.20 

Local bonds 


1,558 

0.24 1 ,786 

0.25 

Shares 


146,422 

22.33 164 649 

22.12 

Debentures 


12 057 

1.S4 16,579 

1.71 

Heal estates 


235,350 

35.88 255,772 

35.04 

foundations 


... 1,417,015 

0.22 3,122 

0.45 

Ships 


799,640 

0.12 1,461 

0.21 

.Fishing rights 


20,600 

— 23 

— 

Commodities 


57,742 

8.80 54,414 

7.64 

Credit 


171,144 

26.09 184,277 

25.88 

Total 


655,909 

100.00 711,960 

100.00 


Bills Discounted 



mu 

of exchange 

Promissory notos 



r ‘~ 

Amount 

Ainount 

Total 


No. 

¥1,000 

No. ¥ 1 ,000 

¥1,000 

1913 

608,367 

2,866,508 1,918,286 2,858,659 


1912 

517,154 

2,413,000 1,921,780 2,860,688 

5,273,689 

Increase 

91,213 

463,607 

— — 

453,507 

Decrease 

— 

— 

3,494 2,023 

2,028 


Of the gross amount of bills discounted by ordinary banks about one 
half is believed to consist of non-tradal transactions which may be called 
Security covered discount. This discount is practically a short term loan. 
The bills of this kind necessarily lack negotiable power and are further 
Saddled with various other disadvantages compared with ordinary trade 
bills. Another thing that detracts much from the value of this particular 
discount is the fact that the securities offered are in most cases stocks and 
Shares which are naturally subject to considerable fluctuations. There 
are no available statistics to show what proportion the security covered, 
discount occupies in the gross amount of bill discounting business. 



Documentary bills Foreign Bills 


J ‘ay able 

Receivable Payable 

receivable 


¥1,000 

¥1,000 ¥1,000 

¥1,000 

1913 

1542, 359 

804,921 36,324 

51,261 

1912 

588,765 

563,465 19,672 

33,187 

1911 

501,107 

473,466 13,869 

22,260 

1910 

523,709 

595,231 48,542 

63,636 

Foreign Bills 

Classified 

by Kind (in 1913) 




Bills payable 

Bills receivable 



¥1,000 

¥1,000 

Bills of exchange ... ... 

••• ... 

17,008 

9,028 

Documentary bills 


4,154 

9,943 

telegraphic transfers ... 

, H 

9,871 

12,257 

Banker’s bills 


... 5,053 

5,354 

Bills collected by trust 


230 

14,679 

Total ... »»• ... ... 


... 36,324 

51,261 
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t'oBEiaN Bills classified bt the Country (in 

1913) 


Bills pavable 

Bills receivable 


¥1,000 

¥1,000 

Europe . 

... 21,24-4 

9,506 

America 

... 5,959 

2,838 

Australia 

26 

38 

India 

1,160 

4,959 

Kussia in Asia ... . 

1,035 

1,815 

China 

6,703 

26, 2t 5 

Siam 

— 

2,428 

South seas 

42 

1,462 

Others 

90 

1,945 

Total 

36,324 

51,261 

Bonds Possessed by the Banks 


Government and local bonds bought, bv the ordinary banks in 1912 

amounted to ¥490,788,000 and 

.61 18,000 of which ¥209,09 

7,001 were sold, 

the balance standing at the end of 1913 being as follows 

- 


Face value 

Current price 


¥1,000 

¥1,000 

Kailway bonds 

102,098 

82,466 

Emergency bonds 

33,405 

30,066 

Imperial 4 

32,690 

26,883 

Local bonds 

17,586 

15,849 

Exchequer notes 

9,801 

9,874 

British bonds 4 and 4.5^ 

£ 118 

¥ 966 

Total incl. others 

/213 490 

\£ 118 

178,931 


Debentures and Shares Possessed by the Banks 
Debentures Shares 



Face valuo Current price 

Face value 

Current price 


in 1 ,000 

¥1,000 

¥1,000 

¥1,000 

1913 

f¥ 50,594 
lFr. 1,562 

60,054 

37,575 

34,963 

1912 

/¥ 45,084 

53,920 

37,073 

35,202 

\Fr. 1,520 



1911 

Y 43,811 

53,196 

33,232 

31,796 


Cash Accounts (at the end of year) 



Cash Bank notes 

Check &c. 

Bank bills 

Total 


¥1,000 ¥1,000 

¥1,000 

¥1,000 

¥1,000 

1913 

3,460 85,683 

46,643 

265 

136,058 

1912 

... ... 2,994 83,616 

42.030 

211 

123,953 

1911 

2,780 78,411 

35,250 

263 

116,710 


STATISTICS ON SAVINGS BANKS 




No* 

Paid up capital 
¥1,000 

Reserve 

¥1,000 

Savings deposits 
¥1,000 

Other deposits 
¥1,000 

Loans 

¥1,000 

1913 

h. *»» 648 

68,054 

23,423 

430,453 

1,309,530 

552,209 

1912 

•t* ... 639 

59,027 

20,584 

484,242 

1.227,417 

5^2,781 

435,244 

1911 

••• 646 

65,926 

18,752 

460,272 

1 , 053,432 
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OUTGOES AND INCOMES 



Incomes 

Outgoes 


¥1,000 

¥1,000 

1913 

, ... 5,792,531 

5,800.505 

1912 

5,135,1(6 

6,143,050 

1911 

4,466,966 

4,477,611 


Security deposited with Government Against 
Repayment (1913) 



Face value 

Amount 

Kind of security 

¥1,000 

¥1,000* 

Imp. &% & 4% 

10,114 

8,553 

Emergency bonds 

4,235 

#,903 

Railway bonds ... 

8,392 

7,538 

Debentures 

9,246 

8,283 

Shares 

5,937 

8,134 

Local bonds 

7,265 

6,615 

Total incl. others 

45,827 

43,692 


MONETARY ORGANS FOR POORER CLASSES 

Banking organs for poorer classes are still sadly inadequate in. Japan. 
There are no people’s banks, and at present, besides the ancient institu- 
tions of pawnbroking and Mujin-kai , the only banking facilities available 
for the masses are postal savings banks and credit corporations. 

Pawnbroking 

Acoording to the inquiries of the Home Office, the number® of 
licensed pawnbrokers existing in Japan Proper are as follows : — 

190H 1909 1010 1911 1912 

32,812 31,517 29,7b5 29,806 29,318 

The term of deposit differs from 3 to 6 months, according to articles, 
and the rate of interest charged ranges between the two extremes of 48^ 
and 20.4^, as converted into a yearly rate. 

Pawnbroking in Tokyo 

The pawnbrokers numbered 1230 in 1912, or about one shop per 415 
familes. The general situation of the business may bo gathered from the 

f-ll. ■ — A . 


following statistics : — 

No. of pawns Money advanced No. of pawns Money 

accepted (1000) (Y1000) redeemed (1000) repaid (¥1000) 

1$12 8,508 18,373 7,081 15,773 

1911 8,134 17,282 6,845 14,845 

1910 7,782 15.182 6,589 1^229 

1909 3,236 15,051 6,953 13,080 

1908 8,542 15,270 7,199 13,067 


It will be seen that between 10 and 20% of the pawns deposited are 
left unredeemed. 

Mujin-kai 

' It was originally a mutual help association and was organized, for 
various purposes. As existing at present the members of a mujin-kai t by 
which title this kind of associations is now generally known, ‘have to 
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bring at each meeting a certain amount of fixed subscription. They theil 
determine by drawing a membet or membets to be allowed to carry away 
the money collected at each meeting, and these are continued till the 
whole of tho members get their turn. This primitive help contrivance 
has been very much abused lately, being too often made a means of fraud 
by unscrupulous “promoters.” According to the latest inquiries of the 
Department of Finance, no less than 14,340 mujin-k il have been 
established throughout the country, the funds invested totalling about 
¥7,000,000 paid in. Tho total amount subscribed for and fot Which the 
promoters are liable reach ¥137,636,300. 

Savings Banks, etc* 

The capitals and deposits of the postal savings and ordinary savings 
banks and of credit corporations amount to about ¥350,000,000, and this 
may be considered os constituting the scope of banking facilities of the 
poorer classes. The credit corporations number 389, but the funds they 
have at their disposal do not exceed ¥4,600,000. Moreover as the interest 
charged is as high as 15^ they do not confer much benefit to those for 
whose Bake they have been created. 

ORDINARY BANKS 


(At the end of March, 1915 ; in Y 1,000) 
Leading Banks in Tokvo 



Faid-np 

Beservc 

Balance of 

Balance of 

Name of bank 

capital 

fund 

deposits 

loans 

1st Bank 

... 13,437 

9,100 

32,250 

30,170 

3rd 

... 4350 

3,400 

23,994 

19,617 

15th „ 

... 23,500 

5,200 

33,663 

32,726 

27th „ 

790 

266 

3,112 

3,905 

84th „ 

... 1,160 

298 

4,753 

4,882 

100th „ 

... 4,0 X) 

3,970 

23,874 

27,998 

Tanaka Ginko 

500 

801 

2,408 

4,029 

Mitsubishi Ginko... 

... 1,000 

7,906 

40,319 

29,028 

Mitsui Ginko 

... 20,000 

7,100 

48,412 

40,927 

Yasuda Ginko 

... 10,000 

1,800 

29,099 

24,695 

Kawasaki Ginko ... 

... 1,000 

2,000 

21,570 

25,693 

Teikoku Shogyo Gink 

... 4,000 

835 

3,185 

6,517 

Tokai Ginko 

... 1 500 

910 

13,100 

12,761 

Nakai Ginko 

... 1,000 

1,120 

12,793 

14,117 

Tokyo Ginko .. 

... 3,499 

1,030 

4,734 

9,051 

Meiji Shogyo Ginko 

1,900 

230 

6,595 

6,530 

Kojimachi Ginko ... 

625 

183 

2,970 

2,729 

Teiyu Ginko 

... 2,750 

263 

12,821 

13,745 

Imamura Ginko ... 

700 

150 

1,048 

2,751 

Morimura Ginko ... 

500 

515 

5,754 

5,735 

Toyokuni Ginko ... 

... 4,000 

387 

10,709 

12,352 

Murai Ginko 

... 2,000 

1,290 

8,001 

9,674 

Owariya Ginko 

400 

100 

4,036 

3,212 

Nishiwaki 

... 1,000 

— 

2,540 

4.785 

Momijiya Ginko ... 

... 1,000 

200 

a^24 

4,385 
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Leading Banks in Osaka 




Faid-np 

Reserve 


Balance of 

Balance of 

Name of bank 


capital 

fund 


deposits 

loans 

Naniwa Ginko 


6,250 

2,640 


18,838 

16,101 

84th Bank 


10,000 

3,900 


20,058 

28,120 

8,769 

130th Bank * 


3,812 

240 


9,i19 

Yamaguchi Ginko 


1,000 

3,360 


24,661 

18,517 

Sumitomo Ginko 


7,500 

1,050 


28,993 

34,435 

Konoike Ginko ... 


3,000 

2,700 


14,010 

9,450 

Kitahama Ginko 


10,000 

— 


6,471 

14,340 

Omi Ginko 


3,000 

530 


12,697 

13,446 

Kajima Ginko ... 


1,000 

1,161 


11,046 

16,630 

Bishu Ginko 


875 

142 


300 

1,073 


Leading Banks 

in Kyoto 





Paid-up 

Reserve 

Balance of 

^Balance of 

Name of bank 


capital 

fund 


deposits 

loans 

Kyoto Shoko Ginko... 

1,800 

500 


6,123 

1,970 

6,841 

Kyoto Ginko 



437 

20 


2,259 


Leading Banks 

in Nagoya 





Paid-up 

Reserve 

Balance of 

Balance of 

Name of bank 


capital 

fund 

deposits 

loans 

Nagoya Ginko... 


2,136 

1,370 

7,129 

9 689 

Kinjo Ginko ... 

... • 

500 


154 

1,429 

2 225 

Ito Ginko 

« «« • 

100 


583 

2,397 

2,498 

Aichi Ginko ... 

• 

. ... 1,400 


890 

9,764 

11,227 

Meiji Ginko ... 

... . 

2,340 


810 

6,333 

8,817 


Leading Banks in Yokohama 



Paid-up 

Reserve 

Balance of 

Balance of 

Name of bank 

capital 

fund 

deposits 

loans 

2nd Bank 

1,500 

1,340 

4,448 

9844 

Yokohama 74th Bank 

1,400 

730 

2,240 

6,755 

Hiranmna Ginko 

300 

21 

1,542 

1,928 

Mogi Ginko 

l.ono 

920 

4,683 

7,891 

Soda Ginko 

1,000 

100 

6,077 

4,3C*7 

Yokohama Jitsugyo Ginko . . 

600 

99 

1.638 

2,06 L 

Watanabe Ginko 

500 

30 

1,750 

2,956 

Leading 

i Banks 

in Kobe 




Paid-up 

Reserve 

Balance of 

Balance of 

Name of bank 

capital 

fund 

deposits 

loans 

65th Bank 

875 

36 

3,240 

3,823 

Nihon Shogyo Ginko 

1,500 

425 

4,343 

6.145 

Kiehimoto Ginko 

1,000 

85 

6.8 IS 

4,890 

Kobe Kawasaki Ginko 

1,000 

592 

8,845 

4,802 
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KATE OF INTEREST 
Rate of Interest at the Bank of Japan 


Rate of loans (sen ) Rato of dis'unt (sen) Commercial bill (sen) Intoroafc 


At the 

On 

On 

Oil 

On 

Rato of bill 

Rate of bill 

over 

deposit* 

end of 

Government 

other Government 

other 

discounted 

discounted 

drafts 

One year 

March 

bonds 

securities 

bonds 

securities 

in Tokyo 

out Tokyo 

(sen) 

* 

1915 . 

2.00 

2.10 

2.00 

2.10 

2.00 

2.00 

2.30 



191*4 . 

1.80 

1.90 

1.80 

1.90 

1.80 

1.80 

2.10 

3.00 

1913 

... 1.80 

X.90 

1.S0 

1.90 

1.80 

1.80 

2.10 

3.00 


N.B. “ Sen ” means that the rate of interest per ¥ 100 on daily 
balance is so many sen. 1 sen a day amounts to 3.65 % a year. 


Kate of Interest at Tokyo 



Rate of loans (sen) 

Rato of discounts (s n) 

Rate on overdrafts (sen) 











lUC 611(1 

of Merck 

High 

Low 

Average 

High 

Low 

Average 

High 

Low 

A verage 

1915 ... 

3.30 

1.23 

2.39 

3.00 

1.10 

2.15 

3.20 

1.90 

2.36 

1914... 

3.30 

1.70 

2.16 

3.20 

1.75 

2,23 

3,00 

1.70 

2.33 

1913 ... 

3.30 

1.05 

2.41 

3.20 

1.70 

2.24 

3.00 

1,80 

2,34 



Interest on current 

Interest on fixed 





accounts (s 

rn) 

deposits (per c ent) 



(Continued) 

High 

Low 

Average 

One year 6 months 3 months 





1.80 

.50 

.91 

6.06 

5,84 

5.65 





1.80 

.50 

1.01 

6.25 

6,10 

5.86 





1.80 

.60 

1.00 

6.11 

6.09 

6.82 






Rate of Interest at 

Osaka 





Rate of loans (sen) 

Rate of discounts (sen) 

Rate on overdrafts (^n) 











Av iilO ©11 li 

of March 

High 

Low 

Averago 

High 

Low 

Average 

High 

Low 

Average 

1915... 

2.50 

1.90 

2.15 

2.20 

1.65 

1.90 

2.50 

2.00 

2.20 

1914 ... 

2.50 

1.80 

2.10 

220 

1.50 

2.00 

2.50 

2.00 

2.30 

1913... 

2.60 

1.80 

2.20 

2.30 

1.70 

2.00 

2.80 

2.20 

2.50 



Interest on current 

Interest on fixed 





accounts (* 

m) 

deposits (t>er cent) 



(Continued) 

High 

Low 

Averago 

High 

Low 

Average 





1.00 

.60 

.80 

6.50 

5.00 

6.00 





1.20 

.SO 

1.05 

7.30 

6.00 

6.50 





1.20 

1.00 

1.10 

7.00 

6.00 

6.50 




Average Rate 

of Interest in 

Japan 

Proper 



A t tli o ©nd 

Rate of loans (sen) 

Rate of discounts (sen) 

Rato on overvrafts (sen) 

of Dec, 

High 

Low 

Av’go 

High 

Low 

Av’ge 

High 

Low 

Av ge 

1914 ... 

1.14 

.87 

1.00 

3.11 

2.41 

2.75 

3.19 

2.51 

2.82 

1913... 

1.12 

.84 

,9S 

3.11 

231 

2.70 

3.13 

2.45 

2.77 

1912... 

1.12 

.82 

.96 

3.10 

2.25 

2.63 

3.10 

2.37 

2,71 
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Interest on current 
accounts («»«) 

Interest on fired 
deposits (per cent) 

(Continued) 

Ritfh 

Low 

*v 

Average 

Hi K h 

Low 

Average 


1.27 

.95 

LUG 

6.80 

5.80 

6 20 


1.21 

.94 

1.D5 

6.60 

5.70 

6.10 


1.19 

.77 

1.02 

6.30 

5.40 

5.90 


Rate on Real Estate }W 


According to the inquiries of the Hypothec Bank (f Japan the rate of 
interest on immovables averaged in Japan, exclusive of Okinawa and 
Hokkaido, as follows for 1914 : — 


* 


Rum below ¥1000 
Maximum Minimum 

25.89 11.09 


Belo v ¥ 1 000 
Max. Miu. 

13.29 9,69 


Ab we ¥l(K)0 
Mu. Min. 

11.41 8,61 


BILL BROKING BUSINESS 

As most of our banks regard note discounting as part of the proper 
Sphere of their business, they are not so willing to furnish call money to 
bill brokers. They generally do so only when they have surplus funds 
remaining idle in their hands. The broking business therefore does not 
yet possess in Japan a sufficiently congenial atmosphere for its sound 
development. 

The first broking house made its appearance in Japan in September, 
1899, in Tokyo, and the second in May, 1902, in Osaka. At present 
the houses that are undertaking it either exclusively or in combination 
with other business number over thirty. Of these three in Tokyo, four 
in Osaka, and one each in Kobo and Nagoya are relatively more important 
than the others, the three largest brokers, Fujimoto, Masuda and 
Okuyama being Osaka establishments, with their branch offices in Tokyo 
and elsewhere. The volume of notes handled by them is said to reach 
not less than 300,000,000 yen a year. 


THE TRUST BUSINESS 

Since the Trust Law was put into effect in March, 190>, some fifteen 
companies devoted to this business have been created, besides others that 
are undertaking it in addition to their respective specialities. Of the 
fifteen the Tokyo Trust Co., yen 750,000 paid up, the Kangyo Trust Co., 

325.000 paid up, the Kobe Trust Co., 250, oou paid up, the Osaka Trust Co., 

200.000 paid up, the Meiji Trust Co., 125,0.10 paid up, may be mentioned. 
The Nippon Trust Co., paid up 50,00o though a smaller concern is more 
prosperous than the larger establishments, it having declared, in the 
preceding half year of 1914 dividend of 18^, against 10 of the Nippon and 
the Tokyo, 12 of the Kangyo, 8 of the Kobe and none of the Osaka and the 
Meiji. 

Among the establishments undertaking trust business as additional 
operation may be mentioned the Japan Industrial Bank, Yasuda Bank, 
Kitahama Bank, Fujimoto Bill Broker, and some others. These and 
p^hejrSj either singly or in combinat/on with other establishments^ are 
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undertaking the issue of debenture bonds in trust, and on the hypotheca- 
tion of factories, steamships, etc., according to the nature of business of 
the parties which are in need of fund. It is said that the debentures 
issued by private establishments, have rarely been made without offering 
some suitable objects for hypothecation. 


C LEAKING HOUSES 

Tokyo Clearing House: —The Tokyo Clearing House commenced its 
business at the end of 1S87. More or less good result was realized, but 
the subsequent development of banking business having necessitated the 
reorganization of the clearing house, it was reorganized in 1891 in the 
form as it now stands. Its organization is mainly based on that of the 
clearing-houses in Europe and America. 

Osaka Clearing House : —Founded in 1879 the Osaka Clearing House 
is the first of the clearing houses established in our country. In Osaka, 
the centre of trade in our country since old time, cheques and bills were 
in use long before the Restoration, and it took the lead in introducing 
the clearing house facilities. 

Kyoto, Yokohama, Kobe, Nagoya, Shimonoseki-Moji, Hiroshima, 
Kanazawa, Hakodate and Otaru have clearing-houses of their own, the 
last only a few years since. 

Statistics by the Finance Department on clearing business in Japan 
are as shown below : — 


Volume of Clearing House Business in Japan (¥ 1000) 




1912 

1913 

1914 

Tokyo 

• ••• 

... 4.120,219 

4 336,001 

4,490,126 

Osaka ... . 


... 2,747,775 

2.912,736 

3,001,333 

Kyoto ... . 


3L6.484 

299,714 

269,717 

Yokohama . 


... 1,046,041 

1.144,891 

986,049 

Kobe ... . 


... 1,05), 673 

1,150,991 

1,0 )5,6O0 

Nagoya ... . 


283,621 

282,848 

255,339 

Hiroshima .. 


2 >,399 

24746 

29,259 

Shimonoseki-Moji 

105,029 

101,134 

105,670 

Kanazawa .. 

, ... 

17,421 

31,220 

32,477 

Hakodate 

• ... 

... — 

51,108 

47,142 

Otaru 

, ... 

... — 

35,838 


Total 

. ... 

... 9,712,661 

10,401,234 

10,222.723 


Note: — Figures for 1914 are based on the inquiries by the Tokyo 
Bankers Association. 


Dishonored Bills at the Clearing Houses 



1951 

1912 

1913 

Tokyo 

132,277 

409,812 

232,394 

Osaka 

125,928 

125,952 

177,548 

Kyoto 

78,454 

77,230 

92,501 

Yokohama... 

45,080 

76,037 

45,356 

Kobe 

7,133 

13,202 

21,056 
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1911 

1912 

191S 

Nagoya 

34,131 

38,860 

62,779 

Hiroshima 

8,010 

4,801 

6,304 

Shimonoseki'Moji 

— 

1,704 

10,974 

Kanazawa 

— 

0,133 

6,279 

Hakodate ... 

— 

— 

900 

Otaru 

— 

— 

876 

Total 

432,213 

753,851 

647,627 


CURRENCY SYSTEM 

Coinage 

Prior to the adoption of the gold standard in 1897* Japan was practi- 
cally a silver country subject to all the disadvantages attending an ever 
fluctuating value of this particular specie. That reform has placed her at 
par, so to say, with the leading^Powers of the world. The principal 
points in the currency system are as follows : — 

1, The unit of the coinage to bo 2 fan of pure gold (11.574 grains) 
and to be denominated one yen. 

2, The gold coins to be of three denominations, 5 yen (4.1060 grams) 
coins, 10 yen (8.3333 grams) coins, and 20 yen (16.6665 grams) coins. 

3, Subsidiary silver pieces to be of three denominations, 10 sen 
(2.2500 grams) pieces, 20 sen (4.0500 grams) pieces, and 50 sen 
<10.1250 grams) pieces. 

4, Other subsidiary coins, i.e. 5 sen nickel (40,654 grams) pieces, 2 sen 
copper pieces, 1 sen (71.280 grams) pieces, 5 rin (35.040 grams) and 1 
rin pieces issued before to continue in circulation as before, 

6. The regulation fineness of the coins are as under 
Gold coins, 900 gold and 100 copper. 

^ f50 sen and 20 sen coins, 800 silver and 200 copper. 

1 ver ” \ 10 sen coins, 720 silver and 280 copper. 

Nickel „ 250 nickel and 750 silver. 

Copper „ 950 copper and 40 tin and 10 zinc. 

N.B.— Gold coins are of £ fineness compared with those coined before. 

The Convertible Note System 

The law as. first issued in 1884 provided that the notes would be con- 
vertible into silver, but with the adoption of gold mono-metallism in 
1897 the notes became convertible into gold, as it is to-day. According to 
the law the Bank of Japan is to keep as conversion resorvo gold and 
silver specie and bullion equivalent in amount to the notes issued, the 
silver coins and bullion not to exceed one quarter of the total reserve. 
The Bank may issue notes within the limit of ¥ 120,000,000 on the security 
of Government bonds, Treasury bills, and other reliable papers; also 
against such negotiable securities the Bank, subject to the permission of 
the Government, may further issue notes, when such excess issue is deemed 
necessary, the Bank to pay at the rate not less than a year on such 
issue. The denominations of notes are ¥ 1, ¥ 5, ¥ 10, ¥ 20, ¥ 50, ¥ 100, 
¥ 200* But in practice ¥ 20, ¥ 60, and ¥ 200 notes are non-existent. 

The convertible system practically identical with that in Japan 
Proper is also in force in Formosa, where the additional issue against th# 
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reliable securities is limited to ¥ 10,000,000, and the tax at the same rate 
is payable on the excess issue. 


Amount of Coins and Paper Currency in Circulation (in ¥ 1,000) 


At the end 

Gold 

Silver 

Ni kids and 


Bank 

Grand 

Per capita 

of Feb. 

coins 

coins 

copper coins 

Total 

notes 

total 

full sum 

1913 ... 

36,700 

116,228 

18,048 

171,976 

323,888 

494,865 

9.91 

1914 ... 

37,344 

116,058 

18,046 

171,448 

340,641 

512,090 

10.52 

1915 ... 

37,887 

124,323 

17,972 

180,182 

344,867 

525,050 

9.44 


Coins in Circulation in 

Japan (in ¥ 1,000) 



(At the end of February, 1915) 




Coinage since 



Reserve in 


Classification 

establishment 

Cancelled 

Net export 

Bank 

Coins in 


of Mint 

coins 


of Japan 

circulation 

Old gold. coins ... 

141,1 6 

17,84o 

114,344 

1,269 

7,695 

New gold „ 

526,392 

4 

398,148 

99,234 

29,005 

Subsidiary „ 

178,3 >4 

56,492 

5,643 

— 

116,228 

Nickel „ 

9,188 

104 

— 

— 

9,084 

Copper „ 

515 

— 

— 

— 

515 

All other coppers 

14,254 

3,326 

2,470 

— 

8,448 

Total 

869,871 

77,773 

520,616 

100,504 

170,976 


Bulletins of the Bank of Japan (¥1000) 

Specie reserve Government bonds & other securities 

e ^ ^ ' /v v 

At the Gold Govern- Govern- Other Excess 

end of Notes coins <Ss ment ment Treasury securi- Oommer- Of issued 

Doc. issued bullion bonds securities bilLs ties cial bills Total note 

1914 ... 3*5.589 218,237 49,822 22.000 — 77,629 17,900 167,352 47,362 

1913 ... 426,388 224,363 39,683 22 000 — 92,839 47,500 202,022 82,022 

1912 ... 44)8,921 247,023 30 165 25,930 17,707 98,532 40,513 201,898 81,898 


FOREIGN BANKS IN JAPAN 

The branches in Japan of foreign banks numbered at the end of 1913 
twelve in all with paid-up capital ¥ 7,127,600. 

They are located in Tokyo, Yokohama, Kobe and Nagasaki. The 
following record the conditions of 9 banks, the complete returns for 
the whole number being unavailable. 


Capital paid up 
¥1,000 


Incomes 

¥l,000 


Outgoes 

¥i,000 



CHAPTER XXVI 

COMMUNICATIONS 

INTRODUCTORY REMARKS 
Post 

History With the advent of the new regime, the Government, 
taking into consideration divers defects of the antiquated system of 
relay-carriers and street-carriers, elaborated a postal regulation (1868) 
on the model of Western countries. In December of the same year, a 
regular servioe was opened between Tokyo and Kyoto. This was, indeed, 
the beginning of the postal system, as such, in this country. In March 
1870, the system was extended so that Tokyo, Osaka, Kyoto and Yokohama 
came to be connected between themselves. Also the postage stamps were 
issued at the same time. In March, next year, a new postal system was 
organized and put under the solo and exclusive supervision of the Ekitei- 
kyoku i(the ci-devant Board of Communications.) Subsequently the 
service was further extended to Kobe, Nagasaki, Niigata and Hakodate, 
and the kinds of mailable articles were also greatly increased. The 
charges were calculat d according to the distance to be covered. In 
March, 1873, the postal regulations were recast, and private individuals 
were forbidden to undertake the letter carrying business. By the new 
rules, the rates were fixed uniform for all the places throughout the 
country. In June, 1877, Japan became a member of the Universal Postal 
Union, and gradually the service has been carried to the state of high 
efficiency, as it is to-day, both in internal and international relation. At 
first several European countries established and maintained their own 
posb-offioes in Yokohama, just as our country now establishes and 
maintains her own post-offices at several treaty ports of China. The 
British Government had its own post offices at Yokohama, Kobe and 
Nagasaki, but these were withdrawn in 1879, and this example was 
f ©Sowed a year after by France. Thus Japan secured for the first time 
the administrative autonomy in postal affairs. 

Organization : —According to the existing organization there are three 
grades as to status of Poet Offices, namely 1st class, 2nd and 3rd classes. 
The Offices under the first class are located in important centres of the 
country, as Tokyo, Osaka, etc. and besides dealing with their ordinary 
postal, telegraph and other affairs supervise lower-class offices. Over 
these are the Communication Offices to supervise their business and also 
maritime affairs. The Communication Offices are five in number and are 
located at Tokyo, Osaka, Kumamoto, Sendai and Sapporo. The 3rd class 
post offices, which constitute a greater majority of post offices in the 
provinces are conducted on the contract system by granting the privilege 
on men of good standing and credit in the locality. This expedient is 
proving highly economical. 
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Jap m also keeps a number of post offices in China, that is at Peking, 
Tientsin, Xewchwang, Chefoo, Shanghai, Nanking, Hankow, Shashi, 
Soochow, Hangchow, Poochow, Amoy, Canton, Changsha, and Swatow. 

Special Business attended to by Post Offices Matters attended to by 
our post offices are of diverse descriptions, as may be seen from the R6sum6 
of Itules in Op< ration printed later. It may be interesting to mention 
that since 1906 the Post Offices in Tokyo and other centres 
have been undertaking the New- Year Greeting service, which is a special 
device to relieve congestion of mail business by over-crowdiug of New- 
Year cards or letters. To prevent this congestion the Post Offices receive 
from about Dec. 20th such complimentary mail matters and deliver them 
to the respective addresses on the New-Year’s Day. Receiving taxes for 
conveyance to the proper taxation offices and paying of pensions, annuities 
etc., on behalf of the Treasury are other business which the Post Offices 
are attending to for convenience of all people concerned. 

Delivery of Ordinary Mail Matters:— The number of delivery is 12 
times per day in Tokyo, 10 in Osaka and Kyoto, tho average for all the 
1st class* offices being 8 times. Tho corresponding figures are 6 for 2nd 
class offices and 3 for 3rd class offices situated in villages. In Tokyo each 
post-man has to undertake in a day either five deliveries or six collections. 
It may be added the maximum limit of sorting of ordinary mail matters 
is 60 per minute. 

Parcel Post and Savings Service 

The Parcel Post Service was started in 1892 and as regards foreign, 
connection the first arrangement was concluded with Hongkong in 1879, 
The scope of international service was gradually extended, and at 
present it covers almost all of treaty countries. Strange to relate th© 
agreement with U.S.A. had not been concluded before 1904. 

The Postal Savings first appeared in 1875. The law as it exists in 
force at present limits the deposits to ¥ 1,000 for one depositor. When 
the amount exceeds it, the Post Office, at the request of the depositor, 
purchases Government stocks or bonds with the excess, and keeps them 
on behalf of the depositor. The rate of interest in Japan Proper was 
raised in April, 1915 from 4.2 % to 4.8 % per annum. 

Telegraph and Telephone Service 

The first Telegraph Service Regulations were issued in. 1872 and seven 
years after Japan joined the International Telegraph Convention, In 
1883 tho country became a member of the International Union for the 
Protection of Submarine Cables. The latest statistics about the length 
of aerial lines, bare, underground cables and submarine cables are 
as follows : — 




Telegraph 



Telephone 



Aerial 

Under- 

Sub-'' 

Aeri.il 

Under- 

Sub- 

End of 

line 

ground 

marine 

line 

ground 

marine 

March 

ri 

ri 

ri 

rt 

ri 

ri 

1913. 

42,159 

778 

5,320 

92,827 

94,825 

301 

1914 

42,527 

808 

5,336 

97,516 

103,495 

310 

Increase,.. 

368 

30 

16 

4,639 

8,670 

9 


Morse instruments are generally used in our telegraph circuits. 
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Cables to Korea and Formosa 

The cable between Nagasaki and Fusan via Tsushima was laid in 1882 
by the Great Northern Telegraph Company under charter for 30 years. 
The line between Nagasaki and Hizon was purchased by Japan in 1891 at 
y<’n 85,000. The purchase of the remaini ng portion between Tsushima and 
Fusan having been judged necessary with the annexation of Korea, the 
negotiation was opened and successfully concluded, the transfer being 
effected in October TO for yen 100,000. About the same time f the work of 
laying an additional cable between Japan Proper and Formosa was com- 
pleted. In consequence the authorities reduced the fees between Japan 
.Proper and Formosa and Korea, the new schedule put into effect on Nov. 
10th of the same year. 

International Cable Service 

By agreement made in 1870 Japan conceded to the Great N. T. Co. of 
Denmark the exclusive right of landing on Japanese territory cables for 
international service. It was in virtue of this right that the Danish Co. 
laid cables between Nagasaki and Shanghai, Nagasaki and Vladivostok, 
and Nagasaki and Fusan. Japan purchased the Nagasaki-Fusan cable, 
the first section as far as Tsushima in 1890, and the remaining section in 
1910. During the Russo-Japan war Japan laid a cable between Sasebo and 
Dairen, and next from the latter place to Chef u. In 19 12 the concession to 
the Danish Co. expired, but it was granted a charter to carry on the service 
on Japanese territory. The Government then opened the negotiation 
with the Co. and also the Great Eastern T. Co., as well as with China and 
Russia, with the object of laying a Nagasaki -Shanghai cable and also a 
special cable connecting Japan with Siberia. The negotiation having 
been satisfactorily concluded, the Government will make arrangement to 
proceed with the work. 


Wireless Telegraphy 

Japan despatched delegates to the International Wireless Con- 
ferences held at Berlin in 1900 and 1908 and with the conclusion of the 
Convention, Japan became a member of the International Wireless Union. 
The Convention was ratified and promulgated by an Imperial Ordinance 
on the 22nd Juno, 1908. 

At present the Department of Communications has thirty wireless 
telegraph stations aboard merchantmen, and seven stations on shore, 
each of which is equipped with the apparatus of its own manufacture. 
The Dairen station has a motive power of seven kilowatts and it is the 
greatest power of the kind in this country. The equipments of the various 
stations are : — 


Station 

Length of pole 

Elec, power 

Distance of 
iran’aion 


shaku 

kilowatts 

miles 

Choshi 

232 

4 

2,000 

Ochiishi (Nemuro) ... 

222 

4 

2,000 

Cape Fuki (Taiwan) ... 

234 

4 

2,000 

Shiozaki (Kii) 

223 

4 

2,000 
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Distance of 


Station Length of polo Elec. j rover trail’s Ion 

haku kilowatts miles 

Tsunojima (Nagato) 233 4 2,000 

Dairen 225 7 2,000 

Osezaki (Hizen) ? 4 2,000 


International Wirlers Telegraphy 

For regulating the exchange of “ wireless ” between the Japanese 
coast stations and foreign steamers, or between the Japanese steamers and 
the coast stations in foreign countries, a regulation was drawn up on the 
principle of the International Itadio-telegraph Convention of Berlin, and 
put into operation on the 23rd June, 1908, under the title “Foreign 
Wireless Telegraph .Regulation.” It was put into effect in July, 1909. 

Telephone 

It Y as i* 1 Dec* 1890 that the service was opened for public use, 
but only in Tokyo and Yokohama and between these two cities. The 
long distance service was inaugurated in 1897 between Tokyo end Osaka, 
a distance of 350 miles. At first the convenience which the telephone 
service affords failed to receive the attention of public, and the authorities 
took special pains to invite subscribers. The public were not slow to 
appreciate the usefulness of this convenient medium of communication, 
and hastened to apply for the connection, so that the authorities, who 
started the service as Government monopoly, found it impossible to meet 
the applications. Indeed the number of applications for telephono 
connection is far in excess over the number of installation which tho 
authorities can undertake with the fund at their disposal. Thus, as 
computed at the end of March 1915 the outstanding applications through- 
out the country nilmbered 140,000. As each applicant must deposit 
yen 15, the sum held in trust by the authorities on this account reaches 
about yen 2,10 ),000. The excess demand over supply has given rise to the 
telephone broker business. At one time the transfer of the privilege of 
the installation commanded tho price of as high as yen 800 or more. In 1909 
authorities started the “ hasty installation ” of a limited number of 
connections for those who offered the cost of yen 150 or 185, according to 
places, and it had the effect of pushing down the “market price” of 
the transfer to about Y 300. This has risen very much soon after. 
This expedience has been kept up every year. The yearly charge for 
telephone connection varies between the maximum of ¥ 66 and the 
minimum of ¥ 36, according to places. 

Number of Telephone Apparatus 

Ordinary subscribers’ 


At the enil of 

Number of 

Exchange 

apparatus and de ;k 

Automatics 

March 

Subcribors 

apparatus 

tel* phone 

apparatus 

1910 

... 102.626 

1,534 

99,777 

503 

1911 

... 126,502 

2,003 

121,048 

573 

1912 

... 157,107 

2,497 

132,921 

727 

1913 

... 181,881 

2,878 

164,178 

933 

1&14 

... 200,271 

3,066 

179,168 

915 
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Inventions relating to Wireless Telegraphy and Telephone 


Japanese experts have accomplished many interesting investigations 
in regard to wireless telegraphy. They have, for instance, secured a 
number of patents, some of them being as follows : — 


Name of invention 

Patent issued 

Inventer 

Detector 

Dec. 

1904 

Dr. Osuke Asano 

Detector 

Mar. 

1907 

Mitsuru Saeki 

Connection Diagram and Sender... 

Oct. 

1907 

do. 

Tantarum Detector 

Nov. 

190S 

Uichi Torigata 

Receiver 

Dec. 

1908 

do. 

Conical Metal Detector 

May 

1909 

f Uichi Torigata 
^Eitaro Yokoyama 

Receiver for W ireless 

June 

1909 

Mitsuru Saeki 

High Pressure Dry Battery 

July 

1909 

do. 

Detector 

July 

1909 

do. 

Receiver and Mouthpiece 

Aug. 

1910 

Uichi Torigata 

Detector 

Sept. 

1910 

Mitsuru Saeki 

Syntonie Wireless Apparatus 

Jan. 

1911 

do. 

Enamel-coated Battery 

Nov. 

1911 

IJichi Torigata 
( Uichi Torigata 

Oscillation Gap 

July 

1912 

\ Eitaro Yokoyama 
iMasajiro Kitamura 

Spark Gap Arrangement for Wire-1 

| Feb. 

1913 

f Mitsuru Saeki 

less Telegraph and Telephone ...J 

(Kumenosuke Koyama 

Starting and Equilibrating Device 

Nov. 

1912 

Masajiro Kitamura 

Duplex System of Wireless Tele-1 
graph and Telephone j 

[ Dec. 

1913 

Eitaro Yokoyama 

Spark Sound Muffler 

Feb. 

1914 

fMitsuru Saeki 
lYosliio Yoshida 


STATISTICS OF POST, TELEGRAPH, ETC. 


Post and Telegraph Offices 


End of 

Post and 
telegraph 


Ratio per office 

March 

office Post office Total 

Area sq. /■ 

Population 

1912 

3,682 3,4,59 

7,141 

3.48 

7,170 

1913 

3,768 3,4,75 

7,243 

3.46 

7,145 

1914 3,806 3,433 7,244 3.45 

Domestic Ordinary Mail Matters (in 1,000) 

7,571 

Class 

1912—13 

1013-14 

Increase 

Increase rate 

j f Sealed 

338,777 

353,956 

15,179 

4.5# 

^Unsealed 

32,138 

39,562 

7,423 

23d 

II Cards 

913,465 

1,048,991 

135,526 

14.8 

Ill Periodicals 

204,606 

200,170 

X 4,436 

X2.2 

IBooks 

50,925 

54,626 

3,700 

7.3 

IV\ Commercial papers 

20,558 

21,083 

524 

2.6 

v Samples 

5,552 

5,345 

X 207 

X3.7 

Y Seeds 

2,961 

2,898 

X 62 

X2.1 

Frank 

61,408 

67,130 

6,721 

9.3 

Total 

... 1,630,394 

1,793,765 

163,370 

0.1 

Of which registered ... 16,436 

17,579 

1,143 

7.0 

Per 1,000 population 32 

N.B. X * decrease and decrease rate 

33 
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Foreign Ordinary Mail Matters (in 1,000) 


01*39 




1912—13 

1913—14 

Letters ... 




5,143 

5,987 

Cards 




1,811 

2,492 

Printed matters 

• • ••• 



4,050 

4,566 

Commercial papers 




30 

52 

Samples 




185 

186 

Frank 

• a • • • 



79 

99 

Total transmitted ... 

• • 



11,306 

13,384 

Total arrived 

• • • • • 



10,649 

9,741 

Grand total 




21,956 

23,125 

Increase rate % 




— 

5.3 

Per 100,000 population 




42 

42 


Telegrams (in 1,000) 


Class 

Of which 

1912—13 wireless * 

1913-14 

Of which Increase 
wireless jfc 

Inoroaso 

rate 

Domestic : 

Charged 

28,941 

18,633 

28,900 

19,405 X 40 

X0.1?tf 

Frank 

4,084 

33,025 

11>456 

3,975 

11,834 X 109 
31,233 X 149 

X2.7 

Total 

30,089 

32,876 

X0.5 

Foreign despatched : 

Charged 

289 

3,912 

316 

4,146 27 

9.5 

Frank 

23 

146 

25 

161 1 

5.6 

Total 

313 

4,058 

342 

4,307 28 

9.2 

Foreign received : 

Charged 

317 

545 

356 

631 39 

12.3 

Frank ... 

33 

120 

36 

136 3 

10.0 

Total 

351 

665 

393 

767 42 

12.1 

Grand total : 

Charged ... 

29,517 

23,090 

29,575 

24,182 26 

0.1 

Prank 

4,143 

11,722 

4,037 

12,13 L X 104 

X2.5 

Total 

33,689 

65 

31,812 

33, GU 

36,313 X 78 

X0.2 

Per 100,000 population 

— 

81 

— — 

— 


X ** Decrease -fc — In full unit 


Parcels Transmitted (in 1,000) 


Class 

Domestic : 

1912— >13 

1013-14 

Increase 

Increase rate 

Ordinary 

... 15,566 

16,612 

1,046 

6.7^ 

Registered 

... 7,361 

7,302 

X58 

X0.8 

Frank 

... 1,221 

1,203 

X17 

X 1.4 

Total incl. others 

... 24.L57 

25,133 

976 

4.0 

Foreign 

119 

740 

20 

17.2 

Grand total 

... 24,276 

25,273 

996 

4.1 

Per 100,000 populatation... 
X •Decrease 

47 

46 


— *■ 
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Postal Savings Deposits 


It shou'd be noted that the amount of deposits that had Bteadily 
increased till 1013 somewhat declined in 191k The rnto of interest was 
raised to 4.8^ in April 1915. 


End of 

No. of 

Amount 

Per depositor 

Depositors 

Marcli 

depositors 

yen 

yen 

per 100 pop. 

1911 

.. 11,265,995 

169,736,068 

15.06 

17.94 

1912 

.. 11.970,238 

192,506,797 

16.07 

20.14 

1913 

.. 12 532,545 

201,242,807 

19.05 

22.50 

1914 

.. 12 890,255 

199,652,811 

15.48 

23.48 


Domestic Money Orders 





Issued 

Paid 


Year ended 

No. 

Amount 

No. 

Amount 

Marcli 

In 3,000 

¥1,000 

in 3 ,000 

¥1,000 

1911 

17,055 

241,537 

17,009 

241,032 

1912 

18,364 

258,729 

18,337 

260,616 

1913 

19,181. 

268,521 

19,175 

268,679 

1914 

19,770 

266,576 

19,778 

266,713 


N.B. These figures include Postal Money Orders and Telegraphic 
Money Orders. 

International Money Orders 


Issued raid 


Year ended 


Amount 

r 

>. 

Amount 

Marcli 

No. 

¥ 

No. 


¥ 

1911 

... 25,500 

777,113 

182,787 

13,349,975 

1912 

... 27,122 

846,714 

165,793 

11,617,789 

1913 

... 27,595 

905,661 

169,599 

11,594,642 

1914 

... 29,585 

1,003,017 

163,686 

11,297,142 


Post and Telegraph Receipts (¥3,000) 


f 

Year ended 

Ordinary 

Money 

Sa vines Tele- 

Tele- 


March 

mails 

Parcels orders 

deposits gram 

phone 

Total 

1909 

... 18,359 

3 103 1,219 

124 8,153 

5,262 

36,223 

1910 

... 29,061 

3,197 1,101 
3,369 1,439 

195 8,246 

220 8,914 

6,964 

38,770 

1911 

... 20,417 

9,117 

43,479 

1912 

... 21,295 

3,528 1,580 

370 10,241 

11,613 

48,630 

1913 

... 21,598 

3,710 1,647 

466 10,695 

13,308 

51,246 

Post and Telegraph Service Expenses (¥1,000) 


Year ending 

Ordinary Money 

Savings Tele- 

Tele- 


March 

mail 

Parcels orders 

deposits gram 

phone 

Total 

1909 ... . 

. ... 9,052 

2,691 634 

1,092 5,839 

1,835 

21,137 

19 H) ... . 

. ... 9,793 

2,092 700 

1,303 6,279 

2.136 

22,605 

1911 ... . 

. ... 9,836 

2,712 692 

1,399 6,739 

2,720 

24,107 

1912 ... , 

. ... 9354 

2,722 733 

1,511 6,952 

3,246 

25,021 

1913 ... . 

. ... 10,163 

2,833 833 

1,552 7,371 

8,507 

25,810 
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RESUME OF THE RUI-ES IN OPERATION 
Ordinary Mail Matters 

According to the Postal Law the ordinary mail matters are classified 
into : — 

1st class. --Letters : — For each 4 momme or fraction thereof, 3 sen. 


, f Letter-cards : - 3 s< n. 

tfAiu c ass. I p os t, -car <ls : - single, ■ ni ; with reply paid, 3 urn. 

3rd class. — Newspapers and periodicals, published at least once in a 
month and registered at the post office concerned as the third class mail 
matter : — For each 20 mo mm* or fraction thereof, £ sen, 

4th class. — Books, printed matters, photographs, commercial papers, 
pictures, specimens, written documents, maps, samples or specimens of 
natural history : - For each 30 momme or fraction thereof, 2 sen. 

5th class.— Seeds of plants and flowers For each 30 momme or 
fraction thereof, 1 sen. 

Any articles not falling under either of these classes, or those which 
are sealed, so that the inspection of the contents is impossible, are 
considered as first class mail matters and charged accordingly. 

Dimensions.— Not to exceed 1.3X0.85X0.5 shaku. 

Weight. — 1st class, no limit. 3rd, 4th (excluding samples with max. 
of 100 momme) and 5th classes, up to 3 )0 momme. 

Any of the following special treatments may be applied for in 
respect of mail matters. 

1. Express delivery (only for registered articles and articles with 
declared value), a special fee 20 sen is charged for an article 
addressed to a place on land within the radius of 2 ri of the post 
office concerned. Outside of the said radius, 15 sen is further 
charged of every 1 ri or fraction. If a mail matter is addressed 
to a person living on water, as in a ship, the expenses actually 
incurred for boat-hire will be collected either from the addressee 
or from the sender, as the case may be. 

2. Advice of “ poste restante,” a special fee of 3 sen is charged per 
article. 

3. The time of acceptance, at the post office, of the mail matters, 15 
sen is charged per article. 

4. Certificate of delivery, fee of 3 sen is charged. 

5. Registration (for ordinary mail matters), fee is 7 s<n per article. 

6. Insurance (all mail matters) containing valuable articles such as 
currency, gold and silver, jewels and precious stones, etc., must be 
“insured.” Articles already registered are not allowed to be 
made “ value declared.” Charge of 15 sen is payable for a declared 
value not exceeding 10 yen ; beyond 10 yen, 5 sen is further charged 
for every ten yen or fraction thereof. 

7. Collection of Trade Charges, fee of 5 sen is charged per request. 
Besides this a special fee is charged for forwarding the collected 
sum to the sender of the original mail matter. 

8. Collection of bills and drafts, fee of 5 sen is papable per request. 
Besides this, the same fee as for the articles marked with trade 
charge, is charged for forwarding the collected sum. 

Mail Matters under Contract 

This is a method specially established for expediting the despatch, itt 
a great bulb at one time, of newspapers, magazines and other kinds of 
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periodical publications and books. For this sort of mail matters, the 
postage is not required to be prepaid in postage stamps, instead the 
aggregate sum of all postage for all mail matters sent during the relative 
period is to be paid in cash to the post office at the end of a certain 
period. The system is specially intended f< r the convenience of news- 
paper offices, etc. Special arrangement is required with the 1st Class 
Post Office concerned for availing of this system. At the same time, a 
certain sum of money, either in cash or in paper of value, is to b j deposit- 
ed with the post office. 

Before mailing their mail matter the senders have to impress them 
with a regulation stamp. 


Advertisement Post 

This includes all sorts of printed matters intended as advertisements, 
such as hand bills, posters, etc., and destined to no particular addresses, 
but to be distributed by some means thought convenient, within the 
postal district of the post office specially designated by the senders of such 
mail matters. The rates of postage are ; within the locality -under one 
and the same post office, 20 sen per 100 pieces or fractions, outside of such 
locality 30 sen per same number. The weight of an " advertisement ” mail 
matter is not allowed to exceed 2 momma a piece. 

Telegraph 

(1) Kana telegrams (composed of Japaneso Kana ) 20 sen for first 
15 Kana and 5 sen for each additional 5 Kana or fraction (for telegrams 
within the same city, or the same Post Office, the rate is reduced to 10 sen 
and 3 sen respectively). In both oases the address is free, but that of the 
sender is charged accordingly. The reply, to be prepaid accordingly. 

(2) Roman-letter telegrams (composed of Roman letter) for first 5 
word or less, 25 sen; for each additional word, 5 sen (for telegrams within 
the same city, or the same post office the rate is reduced to 15 sen and 3 
sen respectively). Etc., etc. 

In plain language the length of a word is fixed at 15 characters, any 
excess being reckoned as an additional word. 

Groups of Arabic figures are reckoned in letter category of telegrams 
at the rate of five figures to a word, any fraction of five being reckoned as 
one word. 

In code language the maximum length of ore word is fixed at 10 
characters. 

Words in plain language in the text of a mixed telegram (plain and 
code language) as assimilated to the code words, and each counted at the 
rate of ten characters to one word, any excess being counted as one word. 

Words combined or abbreviated against the usage of a language are 
Counted according to their correct spelling usage. 

(3) Special charge : — Urgent telegrams, taking precedence in trans- 
mission over other ordinary telegrams of same rank, are charged three 
times the rate for ordinary telegrams. 

Telegrams for places beyond the direct delivery radius of a telegraph 
Station may be despatched from the office by registered post or special 
messenger, as may be directed, and paid for by the sender; the fee for the 
former, 7 sen per telegram ; for the latter 20 sen within a radius of 3 ri 
from the office of destination ; outside of that radius, 25 sen for each % ri. 
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The sender of an ** express ” telegram is to prepay, at the time of 
despatch, the minimum charge for delivery. In case the place of 
destination is beyond 3 ri from the office of delivery, the sender is allowed 
to provisionally prepay the “ express ” fee for a distance exceeding 3 ri* 
If, in this case, prepaid fee is found insufficient to cover the cost actually 
required, the insufficient sum is to be collected from the addressee* 


Telegraph Kate to Formosa, Korea, etc. 

Fees for telegrams exchanged between Formosa, Manchuria, Chefu 
(China), the Bonins, Saghalien and Korea and tho offices in Japan Proper : 

(1) Kana telegrams -.—For each 15 Kana or fraction 30 sen and for 
each additional 5 Kana or fraction 5 sen* 

(2) Koman-letter telegram (Between Japan Proper and Formosa) 
For each 5 words 40 sen and for each additional word 5 sen * 


Parcel Post 

Weight:— A postal parcel sent from ono place to another In Japan 
Proper as well as that exchanged between a place in Japan Proper, and 
Formosa and Saghalien, and between themselves, may weigh up to 
1,600 mommc . 

Dimensions Not to exceed 2 shtku in length, breadh and the depth. 
If both the breadth and the depth do not exceed £ shaha the length is 
allowed up to 3 shaha. 

Kates of Postage: — (1) Inland parcel post charges and (2) Charges 
for postal parcels exchanged between Japan Proper and Formosa, 
Saghalien, Korea and China (registered only) and Korea or between these 
territories : — 

(1) Titian 1 (2) Terrifciri.il 


Up to 

OrJinury parcel Registered parcel 

Ordinary paroel 

Regis 6muP] parcel 

200 momms... 

... 8 sen 

12 sen 

20 sen 

30 sen 

400 „ ... 

- 12 „ 

IS „ 

30 „ 

40 „ 

600 „ ... 

... 16 „ 

24 „ 

35 „ 

45 „ 

800 „ 

... 20 „ 

30 „ 

40 „ 

50 „ 

1,000 „ ... 

... 24 „ 

36 „ 

45 „ 

55 „ 

1,200 „ ... 

... 28 „ 

42 „ 

50 „ 

60 „ 

1,400 „ ... 

*.. 32 „ 

48 „ 

55 „ 

65 „ 

1,600 „ 

... 36 „ 

54 „ 

60 „ 

70 „ 


Within a locality under the control of one and the same post office 
or within the same city : — Kegistered parcel, 8 sen, and Ordinary parcel, 4 
sen, up to 1,600 inomme* 


Domestic Money Orders 

Domestic money orders are classified into four, i.e. Postal Petty 
Orders, Ordinary Money Orders and Telegraphic Money Orders. The 
rates of the fee put in force sinoe January 1st, 1915 are as follows in 
yen :— *■ 
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Postal Petty Orders 


Ordinary M. O. .. 
Telegraphic M. O. 



Up t o 

Up to 

Up to 

Maximum 


¥1.00 

¥5.00 

¥10.00 

remittance 



... 0.02 

0.01 

006 

Y 10.00 

TTp to 

Up to 

TTp to rp t > 

ITp to 

Maximum 

¥20.00 

¥50.00 ¥100.00 ¥150.00 

¥200.00 

remittance 

0.10 

0.20 

0.30 0.40 

0.50 

¥200.00 

0.35 

0.55 

0.75 0.95 

1.15 

¥200.00 


With approval of the 1st class post office previously obtained, the 
maximum sum of single remittance of Ordinary money order may be 
increased. 

In case of Telegraphic money orders a fractional sum less than 1 yen 
cannot be added. 


Foreign Mail Matters 

Letters : 10 sen for the first 20 grammes or fraction ; for every 
additional 20 grammes or fraction, 6 sen. Postcards : single, 4 sen ; with 
reply paid, 8 sen . Printed matters : with single address per 50 grammes 
or fraction thereof, 2 stn. Commercial papers : for the first 250 grammes 
or fraction, 10 sen ; for each additional 50 grammes or fraction, 2 sen . 
Samples of merchandise : for the first 100 grammes or fraction, 4 sen ; for 
each additional 50 grammes 2 sen. 

Registration, 10 sen . Acknowledgment of receipt, 5 s<n. The same fee 
will be charged for enquiry, made after posting, as to the disposal of a 
registered or an insured ordinary mail matter. Express delivery : 12 sen 
for an ordinary mail matter ; 20 sen, a postal parcel. 

Collection of trade charges: 4 sen for an ordinary mail matter (this 
fee is not to be prepaid, but is to be deducted afterwards from the sum 
collected from the addressee) ; for a postal parcel, 8 sen for 8 yen or 
fraction, of the collected sum. 

Limit of Weight and Dimensions: (1) Printed Matters and Com- 
mercial papers : Weight, 2 kilogrammes; Dimensions, 45 centimetres in 
any one direction. Packets in the form of a roll may, however, be 75 
centimetres in length, and 10 centimetres in diameter. (2) Samples of 
merchandise: Weight, 350 grammes; Dimensions, 30 centimetres in 
length, 20 centimetres in breadth, 10 centimeters in depth. Packets in 
the form of a roll, 30 centimetres in length and 15 centimetres in 
diameter. 


International Telegraph Rates 

The rates for telegrams per word to places abroad are as follows 
(subject to alteration) : — 


. V IU. OUitilg 

Asia yen 

Tonking 1.27 

Macao 0.32 

Canton, Hongkong, Amoy 0.23 

Ceylon, Burmah, India * 1.46 

Penang, Singapore, Malacca 0.94 

Siam, Annam ... ... ... ... 1.27 

ttussia in Asia (via Vladivostok) 0.62 
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Europe 

Via Vladivostok 

Via Shanghai 

All offices in Europe (ex’t Russia) 

1.79 

1.79 

Russia in Europe, Caucasus 

0.30 

1.79 

North America 

Via Shanghai or 
Via Europe Manila 

Alabama, 111., Miss., Ohio, Mich., Texas, etc 

3.48 

2.40 

New York, Connecticut, Pennsylvania, etc. 

:*.34 

2.50 

Oakland, San Francisco 

3.02 

2.26 

British Columbia 

3.72 4.52 

2.50-3.01 

Quebec, Ontario 

3.34 

2.54 

Mexico 

3.86 

2.72 

South America 



Argentine Republic, Chili 

4.66 

4*00 

Peru 

.. 4.66-5.64 

4.00-5.08 

Brazil , 

4.05-4.56 

3.72-4.00 

Oceania . 


Via Shanghai 

Brisbane, New S. W., Queensland, Victoria 



1.51 

Honolulu (Bonin) 



1.93 

Manila 



0.76 

New Zealand 



1.70 


“ Urgent ” telegrams, taking precedence in transmission over other 
telegrams of the same class are diarged three times the rate of ordinary 
telegrams. 

Combinations or alterations of words against the usage of the 
language are not admitted. 

The length of a word in plain language is limited to fifteen letter* 
per word, any excess being charged for as an additional word. 

In code language the maximum length of a word is fixed at ten 
letters each. 

Croups of figures are reckoned at the rate of five to a word, any frac- 
tion of five being reckoned as one word. 

Words in plain language in the text of a mixed telegram— i.e., com* 
posed of words in plain language and words in oode language, are each 
counted as one word up to ten letters, any excess being counted as one 
word. 

Foreign Parcels 

Cheapest-rate routes are given 

Destination Rate ¥ 

France and Germany Direct Exchange. — Japanese, Tup to 1 kil. 0,90 

French or German boat \up to 5 kil. 1.30 

Austria-Hungary Via Egypt.— Japan, Japanese or 
German boat, Egypt, Austrian 

boat 

British East Indies Direct Exchange.— Japan, Japa-fupto 1 kil. 1.20 

(including Aden) nese or French boat \up to 5 kil. 1.20 


up to 1 kil. 1.30 
up to 5 kil. 1.50 
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Destination 


Siam 


Via Hongkong. —Japan, French! 
boat, Saigon, French boat .. \ 


Great Britain and 
Ireland 

Belgium and Holland 
Italy 

Canada 


Direct 

line) 


Exchange. — (Canadian/ l1 P ?° 




nese, French or German boat . 

Direct Exchange.— Japan, Ger- 
man boat 


dian boat 


3r- f u 

l u 


| up 


Hongkong 


Direct 

boat 


Exchange,— Japan, mail 


4: 


Hate 


m 

to 

8 

lb*. 

0.94 

to 

7 

lbs. 

1.78 

to 

11 

lbs. 

2.62 

to 

8 

lbs. 

0.90 

to 

7 

lbs. 

1.50 

to 

11 

lbs. 

2.10 

to 

1 

kil. 

UO 

to 

5 

kil. 

1.50 

to 

1 

kil. 

1.00 

to 

5 

kil. 

1.04 

to 

3 

lbs. 

0.60 

to 

7 

lbs. 

1.00 

to 

11 

lbs. 

1.40 

to 

8 

lbs, 

0.50 

to 

7 

lbs. 

0.90 

to 

11 

lbs. 

1.30 


Includes Amoy, Hankow, Canton, Swatow, Ningpo, Pakhoi, Singa^ 
pore, Penang and Malacca, 


Dutch East-Indies 

The Commonwealth 
of Australia 


B.J8, A. 

Russia in Europe 
Russia in Asia 


Direct Exchange 
Direct Exchange 




Direct Exchange '.— (Including 
Hawaii, Port Rico, Alaska, the 
Philippines, the Samoa islands 
and Guam.) Japanese or U. S. 
boats. 


{ Via Siberia ... 
Direct Exchange 
Direct Exchange , 


up to 5 kil. 1.20 

up to 3 lbs. 0.80 
up to 7 lbs. 1.70 
up to 11 lbs. 2.60 

For each 120 
momme (1 lb.) or 
fraction thereof, 
24 sen, maximum 
525 momme (4 lbs, 
6 oza.) 

{ up to 6 kil. 1.50 
up to 6 kil. 1.00 
... up to 5 kil. 1.60 


Intebnational Monet Obdebs 


Foreign money orders are transacted at any post office dealing with 
domestic money orders. 

A resume list of principal countries on which money orders may be 
drawn together with the maximum amounts, fees, the kinds of money in 
which to express the amount to be sent, etc. is given below. 


Asia 

Kiaoohow* 

Wihsien* 

! Hongkong* 
Weh-hai-wei* 


Maximum 


Ordinary money 
order le3 


} onrt « f 10 sen for each 
800 marks m . or f raotioll 

5 400 Mex. ( 10 sen for each 
dollars \$10 or fraction 


j 

} 


Pee for Fee for 
» xpreea uotioe for 
delivery payment 

not adm. 6 sen 


do, not adm. 
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Asia 

Siam* 

British India* 
Ceylon, Birina 

Bussia in Asia* 

French Indo- 
China 
Oceania 
Hawaii 
Philippines 
Dutch East 
Indies* 

Great Britain* 

Germany 

France 

Belgium, Italy, 


Maximum 


400 yen 

} 4Q0 Hex. 
dollars 

£ 30 

J 1,000 fr. 

} 100 Amer. 
dollars 


Ordinary money 
or er fee 

! I0 sen for each 
20 yen or fraction 
10 sen for e ach 
ft 10 or fraction 

{ 10 sen per 
£ or fraction 

10 gen per 50 fr. 


{ 10 sen for each 
ft 10 or fraction 




£ 40 

80 marks 
1,000 francs 
do. 


Switzerland, Luxemburg} 
Austria 1 ,000 kronen 


Hungary 

Denmark: 

Netherlands 

Bussia* 

Americas 
U.$. A.* 

Canada* 

Brazil* 

Argentine* 

Afrioa 

Egypt 


1,000 corona. 
723 kroner 
480 florins 
£ 30 


’ 10 sen per 
l £ or fraction 
’ 10 sen for each 
1 4i0 m. or fraction 
’ 10 sen for each 
[50 fres. or fraction 

do. 

10 sen for each 
^50 kron. or fraction/ 
L0 sen for each I 
[50 cor. or fraction j 
10 sen for each 1 
^26 kron. or fraction/ 
10 sen for each 1 
25 flor. or fraction / 
10 sen per 
£ or fraction 


Fee for 
express 
delivery 

| 12 sen 

| not adm. 

| do. 

12 sen 

|> do. 
do. 
do. 

12 sen 
not adm. 
12 sen 
do. 
do. 
do. 

| 12 ten 
jnoi adm. 




i 

i aaa f 1 0 sen for each 1 

1,000 fran 0S | 50{ros Qr fraotion j 

do. do. 


$100 

do. 


f lO sen for each 
ft 10 or fraction 
/ 10 sen for each 
\ft5 or fraction 


do. 

do. 

do. 
12 sen 

do. 


do. do. 

The telegraphic money orders are not drawable upon those 
marked with an asterisk. 


Fee for 
notice fox 
payment 

5 sen 

not adm. 

5 sen 
5 sen 

not adm. 
5 sen 
5 ten 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

5 sen 
do. 

not adm. 
do. ; 

5 sen 
do. 

do. 

countries 



CHAPTER XXVII 

RAILWAYS 

INTRODUCTORY REMARKS 
By Mr. Yosino Ktnoshita, Dir. of Transportation, I. G. R, 

According to the returns up to March, 1913, the aggregate mileage of 
railway lines in Japan Proper amounts roughly to 00 miles, of which 
5,217 miles are owned by the Imperial Government Railways and 768 
miles by private corporations. Japan’s railway development since its 
inception in 1872 has been steady and significant, all the more remarkable 
in view of the geographic il nature of the country. At the outset, railway 
construction was chiefly in the hands of the Government, but after 1887 
private cipital was encouraged to undertake this new enterprise, so that 
at the end of 1899 the private companies numbered more than 30. Tn 
time this divergent ownership and management gave rise to various 
drawbacks, such as the lack of systematic workings. The question of 
nationalization began to receive the serious attention of both the Govern- 
ment rnd general public. 

At last after years of investigation, the plan matured and in the 
two years of 1906 and 1907 the Government bought seventeen leading 
private lines of some importance. The total Government lines on the 
completion of the railway nationalization extended 4,371 miles, about 
three times their former longfh 1,518 miles, while the invest 'd capital 
grew from ¥170,000,000 to ¥700,000,000. Since then, the construction of 
the Government lines has been steadily pushed on and even com- 
paratively remote districts are being provided with facilities of railway 
connection. 

The capital invested up to March, 1914 is estimated at ¥975,504,057 
and the annual net profit f r one year beginning March, 1914 is 
estimated at ¥59,285,021, or about 8.8°^. The figures showing tho rate of 
profit accruing from the railway working for the last decade are as 
follows 


1906-1907 

8.7* 

1911-1912 

i 9.0o/ 

1907-1908 

8.5* 

1912-1913 

8.9^ 

1908-1909 

7.6;* 

1913-1914 

7.8^ (Estimate) 

1909-1910 

7.6;* 

1914-1915 

7.8/ (Estimate) 

1910-mi 

8.1* 




On the completion of the railway net by the Government, the railway 
management introduced the revision of passenger and goods tariffs that 
had been on diverse systems peculiar to each company. Thepasrenger 
tariff was thoroughly revised in November, 1907, adopting the t ip ring 
system on all the lines, but considerations relating to local conditions 
and competition prevented the fundamental unification of the goods tariff. 
At last in October, 1912 the goods tariff was placed on the equnl basis on 
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all the Government lines except the San-yo line. The repeated revision* 
have not only simplified transactions, hut also proved beneficial to all 
travellers and shippeis. The average passenger fare per passenger mile 
is 1.38 sen and the a v era go goods rate per ton mile, 1.83 sen for the fiscal 
year ending March, 1913. Furthermore, these cheap far*s and rates 
are levied for shorter journeys and hauls than those on foreign railways, 
The average journey per passenger is 23 miles and the average haul per 
ton 83 miles. When these conditions aro taken into ccnsicl oration, 
our railway f ires and rat< s may bo considered exceptionally cheap. 

In the financial arrangement of the State, the Imperial Railways 
are set apart as special account, and all disbursements for construction, 
working, improvement, etc. are to he met by the receipts and profit 
accruing from railway traffic. 

The railway lines in Japan Proper are of narrow gauge, but the 
Railway Management is doing its best to effect innovation in passenger* 
and other sir vice in the matter of comfort, speed, and safety, as far as 
circumstances permit. Frequent express and through trains are run oip 
trunk lines, not only in the Mam Island but also in Kyushu and 
Hokkaido, while once a day fast train de-luxe with an observation, 
parlour car connects Tokyo and Shimoncseki for the convenience of 
through passtngerj to or from Chosen. Then the Government Railways 
operate ferry services between Fusan and Shimonoseki, Aomori and 
Hakodate, and other short launch servicis, in order to effectu illy carry 
out through connections by rail. 

Through traffic arrangements exist between Japan anel foreign 
countries. There is, on one hand, the through traffic cf passengers anel 
their luggage to and from these neighbouring lands overseas, such a* 
Che sen (Korea), North and South Manchuria, Russian Maritime* Province, 
and China anel farther afield to and from European Kussi i and West 
Europe over the trans-Siberian route, while on the otlur, arrangements 
have been made for the issuing of interchange tickets by land and sea with 
the chief trans-Pacifio and Suez steamer lines, with a view to passengers 
breaking the monotony of sea voyage by overland jiurnejys in Japan. 
The year 1913 saw the opening of through traffic of goods with North 
Manchuria and Kus>.ian Maritime Province, and the shipping of through 
goods can now bo effected to all Far-Eastern points by th» se and other 
arrangements. 


RAILWAY BUSINESS IN 1914-6 YEAR 

Apart from the opening of new sections, which are given elsewhere, 
the first thing to be mentioned in reviewing the prominent occurrences 
in our l’ailway working in the preceding year is the disastrous floed that 
overtood it in August 1914 inflicted a heavy damage on the Suiuga- 
Gote^nba section, Hakone, on the Tokaido line, the damage amounting to 
over ¥2,000,000. Of the new stations opened those at Kyoto in 1914 anel 
the Tokyo (Central) and Shimbushi stations at Tokyo in Dec. 1914 should 
be noted. The opening of the newly electrified line between T< kyo and 
Yokohama on the same date unfortunately proved a failure owing to 
some technical defect. After protected work of repair it was opened to 
business in May 1915. The acquisition of tho Shantung Railway in 
China, to be placed under mana;ement of the South Manchuria 
pajlway was another memorable affair. 
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GENERAL STATISTICS OF STATE & PRIVATE RAILWAYS 



Mileage op*‘n to traffic 

Rolling stocks. Stale 

' ’ ■ 

year ended 

* State Private 

Toiaf 

Locomo- 

Passenger 


March 

in. m. 

m. 

tives 

cars 

Wagons 

1011 ... 

... 4,860 484 

5,351 

2,231 

5,664 

34,750 

1012 .„ 

... 5,044 663 

5,607 

2,305 

5,893 

37,952 

1013 ... 

... 6,217 790 

6,007 

2,381 

0,148 

40,527 

19H 

5,471 079 

6,450 

2,499 

6,453 

42,705 

Year rinded 

State niilway 

Total investment 
from beginning 

Cost of 
cons’tion 

Private railway Oos* f 

Paid up 
capital 

"""Tteserve 

fund 

March 

yen 1 ,000 

yen l ,000 


yen 1 ,000 

yen. 1 ,000 

1911 

... 823,196 

32,109 


27,522 

706 

1912 ... . 

872,229 

28,549 


24,376 

659 

1913 

932,676 

28,099 


21,251 

678 

1914 ... . 

973,09-1 

27,242 


21,050 

776 


THE RAILWAY NATIONALIZATION 

The Railway Nationaliz ition Program was laid before the 22nd 
Sessions (1905-C6) of the Diet by the Government afid was adopted by it 
with some modification. The sevi nteen private railways were purchased 
in 1906 and ’07, the purchase made with domestic loan bonds of 5 96 
interest issued for the purpose. The lines represented 2,822 in. 61 ch. 
open and capital yen 198,763,000 paid up in round numbers. The price 
paid was yen 481,981,000 in round figures. This railway unification is 
expected to economise expanse by over yen 1^ million. The price was 
determined thus. First the average rate of profit against the cost of 
construction during the six half terms was obtained. Twenty times that 
rate multiplied to the cost of construction existing at the date of purchase 
was the purchasing price plus the cost price of shares that existed at the 
time of purchase. When however, the cost of construction did not come 
up to the purchasing prioe determined in that way, the cost was made as 
purchasing price, and this arrangement was used for those railways 
which had not yet parsed six business terms since their opening. 

The Seoul-Fusan Railway having been from the first one of peculiar 
nature in organization, a special arrangement had to be made, and the 
purchase was effected on July 1st *06 at yen 20,084,537. 


The Redemption Plan 

The redemption of bonds issued for the putch se is to he effected in 
forty years with the profit accruing from the railways. The prograri as 
originally drawn up by the Government proposed to purchase 32 railways; 
but fiftein of the minot railways were excluded as result of amendment 
by the Diet, while the coal mines belonging to the Hokkaido Cc Hi ry 
Railway Company was a^o s parated and left out as unpurchasable. 
The redemption program originally elaborated by the Government does 
not exactly apply to the altered circumstance, but in view of absence of 
the revised program, while the alteration itself is immaterial, it may hj^ 
quoted here in part, as follows, the figures being in unit of yen 1,000 
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Redemption of the Railway Nationalization Loan 
( in ijt n 1,000) 


Profit 


Year 

Post of coil* 
striu'tion 

Profit against 
cost of con- 
struction [•/») 

r 

Against cost 
of construc- 
tion 

Expense saved 
through 
unification 

Total 

1st ... 

... 208,884 

8.45 

21,874 

1,274 

23,148 

XOth,,. 

... 262,275 

9.60 

25,104 

1,274 

26,378 

15th... 

... 298,682 

10.31 

27,530 

1,274 

28,804 

20th... 

... 380,643 

11.07 

80,741 

1,274 

32,016 

26th... 

... 300,702 

11.89 

35,180 

1,274 

36,454 

30 th... 

... 332,721 

12.76 

41,484 

1,274 

42,759 

35th... 

... 381,553 

13.00 

48,144 

1,274 

49,417 

40th... 

— 

13.00 

55,551 

1,274 

57,825 


Balance of profit 

[Continued) distributed 


Interest on the 

Balance of 

Redeeming 

For improve- 

Amount of 

loan 

profit 

loan 

ment 

loan 

23,549 

“40 

— 

— 

470,986 

23,282 

3,095 

928 

2,166 

463,431 

22,535 

6,269 

1,880 

4,288 

446,318 

21,139 

10,876 

3,262 

7,613 

415,186 

17,799 

17,654 

5,296 

12,358 

363,635 

15,064 

27,695 

8,308 

19,306 

281,896 

9,367 

40,051 

12,015 

28,035 

159,306 

1,283 

56,5 12 

16,962 

39,579 

13,916 


THE IMPERIAL RAILWAY 

For convenience of administration the Imperial railways are 8ub» 
divided into four districts, as below : — 

District Where Open mileage District Where Open mileage 

office situated March 1914 office situated March 1914 

Tokyo j Tokyo 2,132.45 Hokkaido ; Sapporo 894.40 

Kobe; Kobe 1,778.22 Kyushu; Moji 665.65 

Total 5,471.12 

The Board Proper is composed of the Secretariat, Railway Adminis- 
tration, Construction, Transportation and Finance, and is presided over 
by the President assisted by the Vice-President and large number of 
subordinates. 

By the administrative adjustment effected in May 1913 the Central 
Store was created, and the Directors of the four Divisions were allowed 
greater freedom in their functions. The Board also supervises the Sou$fy 
Man eburia Railway. 
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Matn Lines and Mileage under Traffic at End of Mar. 1915 


Name of principal lino 

Open mileage 
M. O. 

Name of principal 

Open mileag 
M. 0. 

Tokaido line 

... 376.4 

Sanuki line ... 

... 

34.9 

San-yo „ 

... 329.3 

Tokusliim l ,, 


46.0 

Sobu „ 

... 72.7 

Kagoshima „ 


238.8 

Kwansai 

... 108.8 

Nagasaki „ 


98.6 

Sliin-etsu line 

... 203.6 

Hoshu „ 

... 

93.9 

Hokuroku „ 

... 228.3 

Chiku-ho „ 


33.3 

O-u „ 

... 302.3 

Hakodate „ 

,,, 

265.4 

Iiiku-u „ 

... 270.7 

Kushiro „ 


194.0 

Tohoku . „ 

... 456.9 

Muroran „ 

... 

86.7 

Joban „ 

... 2013 

Abash iri „ 


120.4 

San-in „ 

... 286.5 

Rumoye „ 


31.1 

Central „ 

... 253.8 

Soya 


90.0 

Miyazaki „ 

... 45.0 

Sendai „ 


30.7 

Gan etsu „ 

... 108.2 

Boho „ 


44.3 


In 1913 14 year 215.8 miles were newly opened to traffic, while in 
1914-15 tho mileage added to traffic amounted to 79.50 m., both including 
light railways. 

The Tokyo (Central) Station 

The Tokyo Station stands near the Imperial Palace in the middle 
part of Tokyo. A converging point of several railway lines, the station 
buildings are grandest in structure and newest in style. Its main build- 
ing 1,104 ft. in length and 06 ft. to 138 ft. in breadth, is in the Renais- 
sance style, and covers an area of 11,640 sq. yds. The eaves of the 
building are 51 ft. high from the ground while tho height of the dome 
measures 124 ft. The main materials used for construction consist of 
9,940,000 cakes of brick, 2,400 yards of granite, 8,800 cu. yds of concreto 
and 3,100 tons of steel. On the ground floor are the rooms for dignitaries 
as well as the hall, the waiting rooms, the booking office and the place for 
the delivery of luggage while the first and second floors are devoted to a 
dining hall, business room, etc. The cost of construction amounted to 
¥3,000,000. Tho work was completed in March, 1908 - Sept., 1914 and 
opened to traffic on December 25th, 1914. 

Railway Finance 

The Imperial railway finance has been set apart as independent 
occount since the 1909-10 year. The capital is to consist of the invest- 
ment already made or to be made in future and the stores fund. All the 
disbursements are to be met with the receipts while the expenses needed 
in construction or improvement are to be met with the profit accruing 
from the traffic, and also with ¥20,000,000 to be set apart every year on 
the riilways account or fiom Government gencr 1 accounts. 


llaihcay Ca 2 >ital (in Y1000) 


Year ended 

March 

Capital 

Construction 
expenses settled 

Improvement 
expenses settled 

Additional 
expenses settled 

1911 

... 823,196 

19,693 

16,798 

1,658 

1912 

... 872,299 

19,961 

519,236 

1,843 

1913 

... 932,671 

28,233 

31,017 

2,060 

1914 

... 973,091 

18,686 

22,591 

2,617 
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Construction and Improvement in 1915-16 

The program adopted for 1915-16 year requires the outlay of ¥ 
38,000,000 consisting of ¥ 10,000,000 on account of construction and 
of ¥ 28,000,000 on account of improvement, the construction proposed 
represents 80.52 miles divided into 66.46 miles for permanent roads 
and 14.6 miles for light lines. The chief items of improvement work 
are ¥ 7,500,000 for rolling stock, ¥ 5,570,000 for stations, ¥ 3,489,000 for 
doubling or trebling work, Y 2,500,000 for bridge-girders, ¥ 2,300,000 for 
improving road-beds, ¥ 1,700,000 for electrification. 


Traffic 


Tracks. — At the end of 1914 the total length of tracks under 
operation was 5,471.12 m., of which 4 730.62 represented single tracks, 
735.13 double tracks, and 5.17 triple or over. Goods sidings are very 
scarce, and the lines are almost all open to the two services. 


Traffic Mileage 




Average 

Passenger 

Ton 

Year ended 


working 

mileage 

milrago 

March 


mileage 

1000 

1000 

1911 



4,767.5 

3,039,736 

2,126,834 

1912 

... ... 

4,950.3 

3,382,586 

2.347,871 

1913 



5,130.0 

3,626,316 

2,691,464 

1914 



5,348.1 

3,690 964 

3,053,852 


Traffic Receipts 

and, Expenses 





Per day per mile, Y 

Year ended 

Receipts 

Expenses Net Profi's ^ ■ 1 


March 

¥ 1000 

Y 1000 

Y 1000 Receipts 

JKxpenese Profits 

1911 

. 89,336 

43,249 

46 037 51.34 

24.83 26.49 

1912 

. 100,179 

45,763 

54,411 55.29 

25.26 30.03 

1913 

. 108,025 

50,013 

58,011 55.37 

26.62 29.90 

1914 

. 113,477 

54,551 

58,925 58.13 

27.95 20.19 


Traffic Receipts classified (¥ 1,000) 

Year ended 


March 

Passenger 

Goods 

Sundries 

Total 

1911 

46,483 

41,503 

1,344 

89,336 

1912 

52,339 

46,329 

1,510 

100,179 

1913 

55,764 

50,145 

2,115 

103,025 

1914 

57,296 

53,737 

2,443 

113,477 


Operating Expenses classified (¥ 1,000) 


Year ended March 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

General 

1,416 

1,180 

1,456 

1,360 

Maintenance ... 

9,565 

10,156 

11,352 

12,624 

Transportation 

18,157 

18,530 

13,404 

14,892 
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Year ende 1 March 

1011 

1912 

1913 

i9i4 

Rolling stock repair 

— 

— 

7,644 

7,663 

Traffic 

... 11,293 

12,234 

14,102 

14,979 

Electrid 

... 1,403 

1,739 

--- 

— 

Ship 

... 1,380 

1,518 

1,617 

2,379 

Others ... * 

31 

408 

435 

651 

Total ... 

... 43,249 

45,768 

50,013 

54,551 


N. B.— The “ others ” represents hotel, subsidies to the T. G. K. insu- 
rance association, rentals of private railways and secret service fund. 


Average Traffic Peccipts and Working Expenses per Mile per Dag 


Receipts Y Expenses Y 


Year ended 

i’as- 


Sun 


Main- 

trans- 



March 

8 'lister 

GrOodS 

dries 

Total 

tenance 

portion 

Otli >rs 

Total 

1913 

, 16.71 

7.33 

.73 

24.77 

6.06 

7.55 

13.01 

26,62 

1914 

. 15.65 

6.20 

1.28 

23.13 

6.47 

8.07 

13.76 

27.95 

Passenger Traffic Fares are 

graded in this 

way;- 

-1st class to be 


150^ additional and the 2nd class to be 50^ addtional, to the fare of the 
3rd, the last being at the rate of 1.65 sen per mile up to 50 miles, 1.40 sen 
up to 100 miles, 1.10 sen up to 200 miles, and 0.90 sen up to 300 miles, and 
0.80 sen above 300 miles. 


Number of Passenger Cars 


Year ended March 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

Bogie 

1,157 

1,363 

1,604 

1,863 

2,208 

Four-wheeled 

4,276 

4,301 

4,289 

4.285 

4,245 

Total 

5,433 

5,664 

5,893 

1,148 

6,453 

Av’ge seating capacity 

32 

32 

40 

41 

42 


Passenger Traffic Fares (Y 1,000) 


Year ended March 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1st class 

872 

949 

1,016 

1,115 

1,047 

2nd „ 

... 5,065 

5,645 

6,323 

7,050 

7,311 

3rd „ 

... 33,432 

35,549 

39,527 

41,827 

43,003 

Total 

... 39,370 

42,144 

46,866 

49,993 

51,363 


Patio of Passenger Traffic Fares per 2,000 


Year ended Maroli 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1st class 

22 

23 

22 

22 

20 

2nd 

129 

134 

135 

141 

142 

8rd „ 

849 

843 

843 

837 

838 


Number of Passengers (in 1,000) 



Year ended March 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1st class 

410 

422 

444 

470 

426 

2nd „ 

6,327 

6,500 

7,068 

7,414 

7,436 

8rd 

121,568 

131,706 

143,565 

152,827 

159,910 

Total ... ... 

128,306 

138,629 

151,077 

160,711 

167,773 
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Year en led March 

1st class 

2nd , 

3rd „ 

Total ,.i 


Passenger Mileage (in 1,000) 


1910 

. 27,971 

. 273,212 
.2,511,145 


19 1 

29,451 
297, *-85 


1912 

31,779 

334,521 

3,016,285 

3,382,586 


1913 

33,539 

367,907 

3,224,869 

3,626,316 


1914 

31,224 

379,900 

3,280,139 

3,690,964 


2,711,997 
2,812,329 3,038,736 


Patio of Pass ngtVs per 1,000 


Year ended March 

3910 

1911 

3912 

1913 

1914 

1st class ... ... 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

2nd „ ... 

49 

47 

47 

46 

43 

3rd 

948 

950 

950 

951 

954 


Goods traffic.— Goods acceptable for transportation are divided into 
five classes. . Principal items are coal, timber, stones, rice, manures, an<i 
fuel. During the year ended Mar. 1914, the 33 principal itemd 
hauled by the State lines amounted to 35,991,706 tons, of 'which the items 
named below constituted the following : — 


Coal * 

14,322,661 tons 

Manures 

,u 

1,512,176 tonri 

timber 

2,715,866 „ 

Stones 

••• ... 

597,294 „ 

Rice... ..* 

1,420,166 „ 

£uel ... 

..4 

589,406 » 


Goods Traffic 

Rita (¥ 1,000) 



Year ended March 

1910 

1911 

3912 

i9i$ 

1&14 

Ordinary 

6,712 

7,660 

8,690 

9,913 


Express 

652 

676 

644 

604 

— 

Carload 

24,153 

26,641 

29,634 

35,236 

— 

Total .*. ... 

31,5.3 

34,978 

38,970 

45,754 



J V/ mber of Goods Wag> 

ns 



Year ended March 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

Covered 

14,528 

15,277 

16,591 

22,422 

19,726 

Open 

16,109 

19,431 

21,361 

22,105 

22,979 

Others 

28 

42 

— 

— 

— 

Total 

33,665 

34,750 

37,952 

40,527 

42,705 

Loading capacity 





per mile of line 

53 

53 

58 

64 

“■* 


Tonnage of 

Goods (¥ 1,000) 



Year ended March 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

Ordinary 

2,335 

2,579 

2,811 

2,998 

3,316 

Express ... ... 

27 

27 

29 

25 

24 

Carload 

21,292 

22,874 

26,499 

29,513 

33,007 

Total 

23,655 

25,481 

29,337 

32,537 

36,348 
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Aggregate Tonmge / Go d< h iuled one mile 
Ate id of year lio -9 ln:- o lUO-ll Hll-12 1912-18 

Ordinary ... 190,760 202,980 234,195 260,506 283,246 

Express ... 7,806 7,391 7,623 7,357 6,963 

Carload ... 1,630,862 1,700,825 1,885,014 2,080,007 2,401,254 

Total ... 1,829,429 1,911,197 2,126,834 2,347,871 2,691,464 

Construction and Operation 
Speed, Carrying Capacity, etc. 

The gauge being narrow, the maximum carrying capacity of a train 
Is 300 tons on the Tokaido and the San-yo line. The fastest speed 
developed is that on the Tokyo-Yokohama section, 18 in., the distance 
being covered in 28 minutes. As regards the long distance running, the 
train run between Tokyo and Shimonoseki, 704.5 m., is covered in 25 hrs. 
8 mins, by the down train and in 25 hrs. 15 mins, by the up train. Osaka is 
the busiest station as to number of trains arriving and departing, 273 
trains of all descriptions being received per day. The longest nonstop 
section is that between Himeji and Okayama, 55 m. 

The Gauge.— The gauge is of 3 ft. 6 ins., that having been adopted 
When the first railway in Japan was laid. The rails used being generally 
60 pounds, in speed and carrying capacity Japanese railways are much 
behind those in Europe and America. As yet, with exception of the 
Tokaido line, most of the lines are in a single track. In the Sanyo, 
Nippon and a few other lines, however, partial doubling has either been 
effected or in course of completion. 

Reconstruction scheme.— Far more ambitious project is the proposed 
program announced by the Government in Nov. 1910 of reconstructing the 
trunk lines from Tokyo to Shimonoseki, 800 miles, on the broad gauge 

? lan, at the estimated outlay of yen 220,029,100, spread over 12 years. 

'he improvement which the existing narrow gauge ]ine requires for 
keeping the service in touch with the progress of the country is estimated 
to total yen 269,644,190, or little over yen 20,000,000. The reconstruction 
plan, however, was indefinitely postponed from financial consideration by 
the second Saionji Ministry and its successors. 

Gradient. — The maximum gradient is 10 in 40 in ordinary cases with 
the minimum radius of 15 chains. A notable exception is the case of the 
TJsui pass on the Tokyo-Nagano line for which the Abt system was 
adopted. The gradient for it is 1 in 15, for the section of 7 miles from. 
Yokogawa to Karuizawa, with the minimum radius of 13 chains. There 
are 26 tunnels with the aggregate length of 14,645 ft. Altogether this 
bection forms the worst portion in the whole work of the railway 
Construction in Japan. The steam locomotives at first used on this section 
have been recently replaced with electric locomotives with the double 
Object of increasing the hauling power and of getting rid of the nuisance 
of smoke. The change has proved highly satisfactory. 

Tunnels.— In regard to tunnelling work, there are 25 tunnels of over 
2000 ft. That bored at Sasago on the Tokyo-Shiojiri of the Central line 
is the longest, it measuring 15,260 ft., required about six years, and was 
opened to traffic in February, 1893. 

Rails.— Rails used are in most cases 60 lbs. per yard.steel rail, but they 
Ate to be replaced with 75 lb. type for trunk lines, in view of the steady 
tetpansion of the volume of traffic and the necessity in consequence to run 
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heavy trains. The tails formerly used came from abroad, but of late the 
rails turned out at the Government Steel Works at Wakamatsu, Kyu&hti, 
are used. 

Sleepers. - The standard dimension of the sleepers is 8"x5|"x6'0", 
and 14 to 10 are laid for every 30 ft. of rails. Chestnut wood is predomi- 
nant, but owing to growing scarcity of this particular lumber, softer 
varieties as pines, tamo, eercidiphylum, sen , beech, are mixed, after thtey 
are properly creosoted. 

Bridge work. The longest structures are those over the river Tentyii 
(3,967 ft.), the second over the Oi (3,332 ft.), and the third over the Banyii 
(2,126 ft.), all in the the Tokaido line. The foundation work for all such, 
bridges is in the shape of cylindrical brick Well with steel girders. In 
rare cases wrought iron girders used in bridges made in the early days of 
railway construction in Japan are mixed with them. 

Atn mile Ttestlc Bridge 

Tho Auiarube trestle bridge is spanned over a valley 1,000 ft. In width 
and 120 ft,, in depth, situated 27 miles east of Tottori station, San-in main 
line (Kyoto-Oda), The bridge consists of 11 trestles laid over by 60 ft. 
span plate girders. The bridge is 1,019 in length, its construction requir- 
ing 994 tons of steel. The work continued from Dec., 1909 to Jan. 1912, 
and cost Y 330,000. 

K a man waki Bridge 

The Kamanowaki bridge is spanned over the river Akanogawa on the 
Gan-Etsu line (Koriyama-Niitsu). The bridge is 521 ft. in length, consist- 
ing of one span of 300 ft. Scliweder truss and 2 spans of 108 ft. Pratt 
truss. The cantilever method was adopted in the construction of the 
bridge, the rapidity of the current together with the depth of the river 
(the deepest part of the bed reaching 129 ft. below the formation level) 
having rendered the structure of scaffolding exceedingly difficult. The 
work was completed in May, 1913, the total cost being Y 158,298. 

Locomotives & Rolling Stocks 
Number of locomotives at the end of Jan. 1914 

tri the following table 248 locomotives which are of home make, Were 
constructed either at the Kawasaki Dockyard or at the Osaka Railway 
Car Co* 



Saturated 
steam l«n. 

8 iperfcetUer 

Kleotrio 

Total 


No. Propoi- 

No. 

Propor- 

No. Propor- 

No. : 

Propor- 



tion 


tion 

tion 


tion 

Built in Great Britain 

949 

41.1 

— 

0 

0 

949 

38.1 

„ „ America 

946 

40.9 

78 

47.0 

0 

1024 

41.2 

„ „ Germany 

204 

8.8 

40 

24.1 

12 100 

256 

10.3 

„ .. Switzerland... 

11 

0.5 

— 

0 

0 

11 

0.4 

9> J tip an 

200 

8.7 

48 

28.9 

— 0 

248 

10.0 

Total 

2,310 

100.0 

166 

100.0 

12 100 

2488 

100.0 


Tenders for 72 locomotives were built in Japan, the weight of which 
was calculated in. the total weight of locomotives built in Japan in the 
next table. 
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Weight of locomotives in working order at the end of Jan, 1914 is aS 
follows 

Saturaiel Siperhe: t x Klectr c To jI 

steam 1 or. , ^ ^ ^ 

Weight Ttopoi- Weight Prop .1- We ; gh f Propor- We g. pa- 


Built 

iii G^eat Britain 

^.2,388 

linn 

36.8 


tion 

0 


turn 

0 

42.388 

l Oil 

32.4 


„ America 

53,355 

45.5 

6,124 

48.0 

— 

0 

58,479 

44.6 

11 

„ Germany . . . 

8,389 

7.3 

2,679 

21.0 

510 

loo 

11,678 

6/8 

a 

„ Switzerland 

$91 

0.3 

— 

0 

— - 

0 

39 1 

0.3 

a 

„ Japan 

11,600 

lo.i 

3,948 

31.0 

— 

0 

18,193 

13.9 

Total.. 

115,123 

100.0 

12,751 

100.0 

510 

ioo.o 

131,028 

100.0 


Railway Stores and Materials 

Aii the Government railway cars are generally Supplied at homt? eithefc 
by having them built at the! I 4 own works with hecessary materials pro- 
cured from approved foreign 111 a, kers or by placing orders with the three 
lea^Uug carriage works in Japan, viz., Osaka Railway Car Co., Nagoya RaiB 
way Car Co., and Amano Works in Tokyo. Orders placed with foreign 
Wotjcs for supply of locomotives and other railway materials generally 
ani<pu$t to between 2 and 6 million yen a year. 

Domestic and Foreign Orders and their PerceMtagIs 
During the last few years the materials purchased by the Government 
Railways are estimated to have been as follows, in yen 1,000 


Year 

Domestic 

* — 

F reim etifpiy 

D mettle order 

Grand 

*Uoi foreign 

apply 

Foreign 

order 

judged ns 
foreign soppl/ 

Tital 

toial 

supply 

1906 

18,871 

1,838 

681 

2,520 

21,391 

11.78 

1907 

10,321 

7,439 

2,341 

7,780 

18,101 

33.05 

1908... ... 

33,167 

1,940 

1,188 

3,129 

36,296 

8.62 

1909 

26,193 

1,996 

1,702 

3,699 

29,872 

11.61 

1910 

37,690 

6,321 

1,853 

8,174 

45,864 

17.82 

1911 

23,977 

9,713 

9,713 

33,690 

28.83 

1913 

34,612 

6,077 

1,674 

7,752 

42,364 

22.39 

1913 

15,315 

1,641 

1,190 

4,831 

18,146 

18.49 

Total ... 

200,146 

— 

— 

45,598 

18.09 


Leading Approved Foreign Makers 
Leading approved makers for locomotive engine are as 
Government railways 
A. Boursig, Tegol bei Berlin. 

Baldwin Loco. Works, ILS.A. 


Berliner Maschinenbau A.-G. 

Beyer Peacok & Co. 

Brooks Loco. Works of A. L. C. 
Cooke Loco. Works of A. L. C. 
Pittsburgh Loco. Works of A.L.C. 
Schenectady Loco. Works of A.L.C. 
Hannoverisohe Mascbinenbau A.-G, 


follows foi 

Humdoldt Engineering Work & Co 
J. A. Maffei, Miinchen. 

Robert Stephenson & Co. 

Rogers Loco. Works. 

La Sooietie John Cockerill, Belgium 
Mascbinenfabrik Esslingen, Esslingei 
The North British Looo. Co. 

Vulcan Foundry. 

Kitson & Co., Leeds. 
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Honschet & Sohn, Kassol. 
Hohenzollen A.Q. fuer Duesseldorf 
Lokomotivban. 

Krauss & Co. 


Loco.-worko dor K.TC. priv. Oestenu. 

Staats-Ei sen-Balm Ges’it Vienna; 
Hawthorn Leslie & Co., Ltd. 


International Traffic Arrangements 


Trans-Siberian Through Traffic. Arrangements exist between the 
Imperial Government Railways of Japan and the railways in Russia and 
"West Europe for the through transportation of passengers and luggage. 
The through traffic to and from West. Europe is known by the name of the 
“ Trans-Siberian International Traffic”; that with the through railways, 
in European Russia, as the “ 11 usso-Manch urian -Japanese Traffic”; and 
finally that with the Chinese Eastern and Ussuri Railways as the “ Man- 
churian -Japanese Through Traffic.” The sections over which the through 
transportation of passengers and luggage is carried on via Dairen or 
Vladivostok, (in the ease of the M anehurian-J apanese Through Traffic, via 
Chosen, also) are as follows: 

To Japan from railways in West Europe. Amsterdam (Central 
station, Weetperpoort, or Muiderpoort), Antwerp (Central or South 
station), Berlin (Metropolitan stations), Bordeaux (Saint Jean), Boulogne 
Ville, Bremen, Brussels, Calais Maritime, Cherbourg, Cologne, Dieppe, 
Dover, Frankfort (on Main), Hamburg Altona, Hague (State Rly. or 
Holland Rly. stations), Havre, Liege (Guillemin), Lille, London, Lyons, 
Marseilles, Nantes, Ostend (Quai), St. Nazaire, St. Quentin, Vienna (North 
station), Paris, 'Rotterdam (Mass, Beurs, or D. P.) 

From Japan to London, Paris, Berlin, and Vienna. 

(To Vienna from Shim bash i and Hiranuma only.) 

Russian railways from or to 

St. Petersburg, Moscow, Warsaw, Odessa, Irkutsk, Verdzbolovo, Riga, 
Alexandrovo, Granitza, ami Kiev. (From Japan, to the first 4 cities only.) 

Chinese Eastern and Ussuri Railways, — from or to Manchuria, 
Tsitsikar, Harbin, Vladivostok, and Habarovsk. 

Imperial Government Railways,- — ■■from or to Tokyo (Shimbashi), Hira- 
numa (Yokohama), Kyoto, Osaka, Kobe, Shimonoseki, Mop , and Nagasaki. 
(Railway City Offices in Tokyo, Yokohama, Kyoto, and Osaka.) 

Through Traffic to West Europe. 


For Vienna via Moscow- War saw 

/Moscow ^ petersburg-Verdzbolovo 


For Berlin via 


V iatka 
Moscow-Warsaw 


Alexandrovo 


For Paris 
For London via 


Skalmierzyce 
via Berlin-Aix-la-Chapelle-Verviers-Liege-Jeumont 

{ Berlin- Aix-la-Chapelle-Liege-Ostend-Dover 


Berli n-Hannover-H oek-van-Hol land-H arwich 


Coupon-books. For Trans-Siberian International Traffic 1st and 2nd 
class coupon-books good on all trains and available for 3 months. 

For Russo-Manchurian -Japanese Through Traffic 1st and 2nd class 
coupon-books good on all trains, and 2nd and 3rd class coupon-books good 
on ordinary trains. Both available for 60 days. 
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For Manchurian- Japanese Through Traffic 

let and 2nd class coupon books good on express trains, and 1st, 2nd, 
#nd 3rd class coupon -books good on ordinary trains. Both available for 
35 days. 

Circular Tours between Japan and London. -Under the International 
Through Traffic arrangements established among certain railways and 
steamship companies in Europe and the Far East for the circular tour 
between Japan and European ports via Suez and Siberia, circular tickets 
between Tokyo, Yokohama, Osaka, or Kobe, and London are issued as 
follows : — 


Stations and Offices Whore the tickets are sold: -Shimbashi, Hira- 
¥ huina, Osaka, Kobe, and the City Offices in lokyo, Yokohama, and Osaka. 
Route covered by the tickets :— 

Departure point-Shanghai-Suez-London-Ostend-Aix-la-Chapelle~ 

, . Alexandrovo , Vladivostok 

Berlin — -Moscow-Cheli abmsk- Manchuria-' 


Kalisz 

departure point, or vice versa. 

Kinds and validity of the tickets 

1st and 2nd class, both available for 24 months. 


Dairen 


Around-the World Tours. The Arouml-tho- World Tour arrangements 
have been made in co-operation with the Canadian Pacific Eailyway 
Steamship Co., via Moscow or St. Petersburg over the Trans-Siberian 
Route, starting from Yokohama, Kobe, and Nagasaki. 


Through Trans fortation ov Raw Silk 

Through transportation service was inaugurated on June 1st 1914 of 
raw silk from Yokohama to Moscow by arrangement between the Im. Gov. 
Railways and the Osaka Shosen Kaisha on one hand and the Eastern 
Chinese Railway and the Volunteer Steamers of Russia on the other. The 
voyage between Tsuruga and Vladivostock is regulated to be eight days, 
While 15 days are allotted for the transportation between the latter place 
and Moscow. For any delay beyond the prescribed duration the compen- 
sation at the rate of 1/6 of freight per day is to be paid by the carriers 
concerned to the consigner for the Yokohama- Vladivostock conveyance 
and of 1/20 for the trans-Siberian route ending Moscow. The freight 
schedule per 100 kgrms is as follows : 

From star ing F.nm Tsuruga From VUuiivoitcok 

.Station to Tsu- to Viadivostrc's Total to Motcw per 
ruga pood 

From Yokohama to Moscow... Y 2.50 1.9515 4.15151 

„ Kyoto „ „ 1.30 1.6515 2.9515 >4.02 K .85 K 

„ Tsuruga „ „ ... — 1.6515 1.65151 

Besides 10,075 kopecs are charged per pood on the Russian railways as 
sundries incidental to the conveyance. 

PRIVATE RAILWAYS 

The private railways in Japan, excluding light railways, number 9 
with an aggregate mileage of 252 in. 10 ch. and a total capital of 
¥ 38,050,000, of which those already opened to service are as follows : — 
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DUS 


Title 

Office 

Length of 
line open 

Line not 
yet open 

Gauge 

Paid up 
capital 

Narita 

Narita, Chiba-ken 

m. ch. 

45.06 

m. ch. 

ft. in. 

3.6 

¥ 

2,425,000 

Ohuetsu 

Imizu-gori, Toyama-ken 

2.306 

— 

3.6 

1,160,000 

Nankai 

Osaka 

42.15 

— 

3.6 

7,666,385 

Tobu 

Tokyo 

72.33 

25.24 

3.6 

4,291,435 

Hakatawan 

Kasuya-gori, Fukuoka-ktn 

16.34 

— 

3.6 

1,535,500 

Yokohama 

Kanagawa 

27.20 

— 

3.6 

3,140,000 

Ashio 

Tokyo 

26.21 

25.56 

3.6 

2,374,775 


Passenger and Goods Traffic of Private Railways 




Passenger service 


Goods service 

Year ended 

Number 

Mileage 

Fares 

Tonnage 

Mileage 

Freight; 

March 

in 1 ,000 

in 1 ,000 

yen 1 ,000 

in 1 ,000 

in i ,000 

yen 1 ,000 

1910... ... 

24,781 

188,424 

2,869 

2,155 

30,856 

793 

1911 

25,909 

191,435 

2,960 

2,314 

30,984 

817 

1912 

28,827 

209,422 

3,260 

2,983 

40,494 

1,000 

1913 

32,296 

233,493 

3,717 

3,615 

46,553 

1,356 

1014 

39,267 

280,838 

4,678 

4,237 

56,396 

1,785 


Year ended 
March 

Finance of Private Railways (in ¥ 1,000) 

Paid up 

capital Reserves Receipts Expenses 

Profit 

1910... 

— 

— 

4,180 

2,142 

2,037 

3911... 

— 

— 

4,473 

2,143 

1,869 

1912... 

— 

— 

4,921 

2,401 

2,516 

1913 .. 

43,868 

267 

5,882 

3,131 

2,750 

1914... 

56,711 

210 

7,346 

3,834 

3511 


LIGHT RAILWAYS 

The Law relating to Light Railways was issued in April 1910 and put 
into force in August of the year. The construction of light railways was 
formerly subject to various inconveniences, as it was practically regulated 
according to the ordinary railway or the tramway regulations. It was to 
obviate this difficulty, and to enable local people to avail themselves of 
cheap facilities of transportation that the special measure was adopted at 
the instance of Baron Goto, when he was the President of the Railway 
Board. This legislative measure guarantees the profit of private light 
railways within the limit of 5 per cent, of the construction expense. The 
light railway lines under traffic at the end of Mar. 1914 inclusive represent 
8, .877 m. and those under sanction 3,103.25, m. The capital invested 
amounts to ¥ 1(5.339, 2£2. 
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Light Railways now in Existence in Japan 
The following are the leading light railways in Japan 




Length of 

Line not 

Gauge 

Paid up 

Title 

Ollice 

line open 

yet open 


CAjdtlUl 



m. eli. 

m. cli. 

ft. in. 

Chugoku 

Okayama 

50.20 

2.09 

2.6 ; 3 6 

4,300,000 

lyo 

Matsuyama 

26.66 

— 

2.6; 3.6 

984,000 

Jobu 

Kumagaya 

21.04 

7.64 

3.6 

839,730 

Toyokawa 

Toyohashi 

17.61 


3.6 

1,100,000 

Tobu 

Tokyo 

20.3 i 

30.08 

3.6 

1,300,000 

Koya Tozan 

Minami Kawaehi- 
gori, Osaka-fu 

17.31 

12.40 

3.6 

1,085,175 

Shimabara 

Shimabara, Naga- 
saki-ken 

26.20 

-• 

3.6 

782,355 

Chiba-ken 

Chiba 

38.51 

8.46 

2.0; 2.6; 3.6 

72.700 

Aichi Elec. 

Nagoya 

Takamatsu 

18.26 

34.79 

3.6 

1,100,000 

Tosan Elec. 

7.74 

12.67 

4.8£ 

1,000,000 

Nagoya Elec. 

Nagoya 

30.09 

1.16 

3.6 

2,901,287 

Echigo 

Niigata 

50.10 

3.32 

3.6 

1,500,000 

Kagoshima Elec. Kagoshima 

4.00 

— 

4.8J 

500,000 


ELECTRIC TRAMWAYS IN JAPAN 

Electric tramways are very much in evidence both in cities and tho 
country. The Government is also contemplating to adopt dual system of 
tramways for some sections, this being already put into practice for a 
section of the Kobu and Tokaido lines. Especially noticeable has been 
the electric tramway projects during these few years. At the end of Mar. 
1913 Japan had 52 companies and municipalities running electric tram- 
ways. The capital paid up amounted to Y 163. 105,000 in round numbers 
and the capital consolidated to Y 100,23 1,000. The lines open to traffic 
extended 614 m. with track mile age of 962. Further particulars are 
shown in tho following table : — 

Electric Tramway List (1913) 

Paid up Debenture Reserve Receipt-* Of which Ex- 
capital A- debts fund Total tramway pen di tore 
¥ 1,000 ¥ 1,000 ¥ 1,000 ¥ 1,000 ¥ 1,000 ¥ 1,000 

19,513 5,080 666 3,432 3,123 2,188 


209,881 83,232 3,955 33,117 20,938 22,774 


229,402 38,372 4,022 36,549 24,061 24,962 


Leading Electric Tramway Enterprises 

Located Capital p.u. Illy. Track 

Nfttne at ¥1,000 mileage Mileage 

Tokyo Municipality Tokyo 8,428 75.8 15.12 

lleihin El. Rly. Kawasaki 4,079 16.9 33.7 


No. 

Electric rlys... 19 
Electric rlys. 
combined with 
other enter- 
prises 

Total 



Profit 

¥1,000 

1,244 

10,342 


10,386 


Gauge 
ft. in 

4.6 

4.6 
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Name 

Looatofl 

at 

Capital p.u. 
¥ 1,000 

Rly. 

mileage 

Traok 

mileage 

Gauge 
ft. iu 

Yokohama El. Co. 

Yokohama 

5,350 

6.4 

6.4 

3.6 

Odawara El. Rly. 

Odawara 

1,534 

7.6 

7.6 

4.6 

Yokohama El. Ely.* 

Yokoh ama 

4,317 

11.6 

21.4 

4.6 

Nagoya El. Rly. # 

Nagoya 

5,430 

30.6 

68.4 

3.6 

Aichi El. Rly. 

Nagoya 

1,100 

18.4 

18.4 

3.6 

Ise El, Rly. 

Yamada 

1,155 

9.1 

11.6 

3.6 

ICeishin Tramway 

Kyoto 

1,485 

6.6 

13.2 

3.4* 

Kyoto Municipality 

Kyoto 

4,184 

13.9 

22.7 

4.8* 

Kyoto El. Rly. 

Kyoto 

5,250 

15.7 

30.2 

3.6 

Osaka Municipality 

Osaka 

28,738 

27.0 

51.0 

4.8* 

Hankai Tramway* 
Minod-Arima Trm’y 

Osaka 

2,520 

10.1 

20.0 

4.8* 

Ikeda 

3,300 

18.1 

36.2 

4.8* 

Nankai Rly. 

Osaka 

7,666 

47.0 

71.6 

4.8 

Hanshin El. Rly. 

Amagasaki 

5,400 

19.1 

33.2 

4.8* 

Kobe El. Rly. 

Kobe 

11,562 

1,700 

7.8 

15.6 

4.8* 

Hyogo Traipway* 

Suma 

5.6 11.2 

4.8* 

Tosa El. Rly. 

Kochi 

1,000 

15.7 

25,6 

3.6 

Kyushu El- Eight and Rly. Fukuoka 

3,987 

5.4 

10.2 

4.8* 

Kyushu El. Tramway 

Kokura 

2,730 

18.3 

36.6 

4.8* 


Note:— Those marked* are the companies undertaking transportation 
business only, the rest combining it with other business, such as electric 
supply and lighting (vid. Electricity, Chap, on Industry). 


JAPAN TOURIST BUREAU 

Was established in 1912 as a joint enterprise of the Imperial 
Government Railways, and other railway and steamship companies, 
hotels, and firms dealing with foreign tourists, and affords special 
facilities gratis to foreign tourists, such as furnishing all necessary 
information as to travelling, issuing letters of introduction, securing 
admission to places of interest, arranging itineraries, giving estimates of 
expenses, supplying information booklets, etc. The head office is situated 
in the Imperial Government Railways Buildings, ami Branches or 
Inquiring Offices at Dairen, Seoul (Keijo), Taipeli (Taihoku), Yokohama, 
Kobe, Sliimonoseki, Nagasaki 
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MERCANTILE MARiNE 

INTRODUCTORY REMARKS 
By Prof. Jujiro Ito, Waseda University 

Generally speaking, the mercantile marine of Japan grew in 
numerical strength at the time of war, while for improvement in quality 
it has chiefly to thank for the Government protection. The volume of our 
merchant vessels did not exceed 35,000 tons gross in lb9 *, but by 18% it 
had increased to .09,000 as a result of purchase of foreign vessels on the 
occasion of the Japan-Chin i war. The record of the later war is far more 
conspicuous, for the total tonnage existing at the end of 1908 of 979,(00 
tons jumped up to l,5i7,000 tons at the end of 1905. The latest returns, 
at the end of Mar. 1914, make a similarly creditablo recoid, representing 
the gross tonnage of steamers at 1,538,000 and that of sailing ships at 
494,000. 

For about three years from 190(5, the carrying trade of Japan was 
affected by the general depression that prevailed throughout the world 
and its tonnage remained almost stationary. The business was so much 
affected at that time that both in 1907 and 1908 no small number of 
vessels had to remain idle. With the favorable turn of trade in 1911 and 
especially in 1912, our ship-owners vied one another in purchasing foreign 
vessels, with the result that the total tonnage acquired a sudden addition, 
as shown elesewhere. The vessels purchased subsequent to the Russo- 
Japanese war, whether registered at home or at Dairen, were almost 
wholly imported during the last throe years. 

Till 1890 Japan had no definite plan to follow for encouraging 
shipping trade. In that year the Laws relating to Shipbuilding and 
Navigation Bounties were enacted. The Shipbuilding Law was amended 
in 19o9 and the qualification for the bounty was somewhat raised as to 
the minimum limit, but in other respects the Law remains practically in 
the form as originally published. (For further particulars, see elsewhere). 
The Navigation Law was amended a few years after its promulgation, and 
reduced the rate of bounty on foreign built vessels to one half, and even 
for home built vessels it was provided that the rate would be reduced by 
5^ every year, after five years of the age, as described at some details in 
this chapter. The leading steamship Cos., instead of receiving the bounty 
under this law, preferred to run subsidised lines under special contract 
in order, it would appear, to enjoy the constant income of a definite 
sum, irrespective of tlie age of their vessels. In 1909 the Navigation 
Bounty Law was abolished and in its place the Oversea Navigation 
Subsidy Law was promulgated, fixing the routes to be run, the type of 
Steamers to be used, the number of services, and so on, all of which were 
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absent in the fcrmer law. Four foreign lines are run under the amended 
law, but this contract expired at the end of 1914. It has just been 
renewed, though in proposing the renewal before the Diet the Okuma 
Ministry; went a step further than its predecessor in curtiiling the 
amount ^of *tho- subsidies.- (See elsewhere in this chapter.) There is an- 
other subsidiz d line, i.e. the Java line, this being under a special contract 
with the Government. 

JcLpaq possesses five subsidised steamship Cos., as mentioned after- 
ward, i.e. the Nippon Yusen. Kaisha Tokyo Kisen Kaisha, Osaka Shosen 
Kaisha, Nisshin Kisen Kaisha, and Nan-yo Yusen Kaisha. Then there are 
the Chosen Yusen Kaisha recently created in order to undertake coasting 
service in Korean waters, and also the shipping business conducted as 
subsidiary enterprise by the Mitsui and the Mitsubishi Firms. The 
junction service undertaken by the steamers of the Imperial Government 
Railways and the South Manchuria Kailway should a’ so be mentioned. 
The steamers not belonging to any of those Cos. or establishments are 
collect vely known under the title of “outside steamers,” which are 
practically synonymous, in Japan, with “ non-subsidised boats.” Some of 
these non-aubsidised steamers are running regular coasting service of 
lopal character, but a' most all “ outside steamers ” of larger displacement 
are tr imp-boats engaged in coasting service at home or on freight 
business between Japan nnd China or India. Of late some of the tramps 
have extended their sphere of operation to Australia, N. America and 
even Europe. 


Number of Registered Vessels Classified by Tonnage 



20-5 K) 500-1,000 Above 1,000 

Total 

Gross 

p rid o I) c. 

tons 

tons 

tons 

number 

tonnage 

iqio f Steamers 
mo \&aileri ... 

... 1,225 

140 

338 

1,703 

1,233,885 

... 4,956 

1 

1 

4,958 

‘312,859 

1911 ( ” !!! 

... 1,333 

141 

380 

1,854 

1,375,082 

... 5,594 

1 

1 

5,584 

412,541 

191 2 | » 

... 1,457 

130 

388 

1,981 

1,442,884 

... 6,442: 

— 

1 

6,443 

500,042 

1913 1 ” 

... 1,5 -'9 

137 

406 

3,072 

1,513,940 

... 7,3*2 

— 

1 

7,343 

487,347 

19I4| ” * 

.„ 1,577, 

142 

414 

2,133 

1,577,0:5 

... 7.942 

— 

1 

7,943 

513,244 

Number of 

Registered Steamers Classified by 

Age 


(End of 1912) 






Steel & Wood 



Steel or 

Iron 

or iron 

Wood 

Total 


steel & iron 


& wood 



Under 5 years ... 

251 

— 

1 

247 

499 

5—10 „ ... 

117 

— 

2 

311 

430 

10—15 ... 

114 

1 

2 

196 

313 

15-20 „ ... 

81 

6 



208 

1 95 

20—25 

91 

12 

1 

91 

195 

25—30 „ ... 

23 

34 

2 

28 

87 

Over 30 „ 

13 

6(5 

6 

21 

106 

Unknown' 

28 

11 

1 

16 

56 

Total 

712 

130 

15 

1,118 

1,981 
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Registered Steamers of oyer 1,000 tons Classified 
by Materials (1912) 

Steel & Wood <fe 

Steel Iron iron composite Total 


Class by tonnage 

No, 

Tons No. 

Tons 

No. Tons No, Tons No. 

Tons 

1.000- 8,000... 

.. 184 

324,836 75 

143,931 

1 1 ,9^46 1 

1,896 

241 

472,610 

s.ooo- 6,ooo... 

.. 90 

331,758 6 

21,263 

— — — 


90 

353.021 

5,000— 7.000... 

.. 40 

239,565 - 

— 

— — — 

— 

40 

239,665 

7,000-10,000... 

8 

67,S28 — 

— 

— — — 

— 

8 

67,628 

Osrer 10,000... 

.. 8 

40,271 — 

— 

— — — i 

— 

3 

40,271 

Total with others 

.. 712 1,112,580 130 

189,901 

6 5,885 1,128 106,753 1,981 

1,430.329 


■ Steamers Classified by Speed (1912 

) 



Knots 

No. 

Tonnage 


Knots 

No. 


Tonnage 

Up to 6 ... 

... 45 

5,326 


16—17 ... ... 

9 


63,785 

6- 7 ... 

... 153 

8,785 


17-18 

3 


17,910 

7- 8 ... 

... 299 

17,245 


18-19 

3 


9,354 

8- 9 ... 

... 419 

70,005 


19-20 

— 


— 

9-10 ... 

... 350 

159,895 


20—21 

3 


40,271 

10—11 ... 

... 200 

296,245 


Above 21 

2 


6,476 

11-12 ... 

... 149 

284,475 


Undetermined... 

70 


14,022 

12—13 ... 

... 62 

143,689 


Total 

1,981 


1,430,329 

13—14 ... 

... 22 

62,098 


Home built... 

1,5 9 


498,484 

14—15 ... 

... 26 

128,927 


Foreign „ ... 

469 


931,642 

15-16 ... 

... 21 

132,821 


Unknown ... 

3 
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PURCHASE OF SECOND-HAND BOATS 

As referred to in the Introductory Remarks, Japanese ship-owners 
purchased a large number of second-hand foreign steamers during the 
Last few years, as shown below : — 


Second-Hand Boats Imported 

Resri s ' ereri Regi^tere l 

at home af Dairen Total 





Gross tons 

No. 

Gross tons 

No. 

Gross tons 

D. W. J 

1912 

... 

... H 

36,793 

13 

45,824 

24 

82,617 

120,600 

1913 

... 

... 15 

40,159 

39 

137,427 

54 

177,586 

261,162 

1914 


... 16 

16,515 

19 

65,305 

25 

81,820 

116,290 


Besides, during the last two years eight second-hand passenger boats 
representing 21,344 tons eross wer.3 purchas d. Of these eighty-six boats 
70 were flying the British flag. 

In order to encourage navigation the Government-General of 
Kw&ntung exempted import and all other duties on steamers registered 
in its jurisdiction, this resulting in the regis ration of so many impidrted 
boats at Dairen. The home Government objected to this special arrange- 
ment which perceptibly affected customs revenue. .The Government- 
General was at last obliged to give way and announced that from July 1914, 
the registration tax would be levied at t ke rate of 30 sen. per registered 
ton. The registration list at Dairen has therefore dec ined. In 1915, 
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owing to the European, war, transaction in second-hand boats was 
reversed and several Japanese boats have found their way home to 
England from which they were originally purohas d. 


ENCOURAGEMENT OF NAVIGATION 

First enacted'in 1896 the Navigation and Shipbuilding Bounty LawB 
were amended in 1909, the new laws coming into force in January 1910. 
In the old system there were two kinds of subsidies, i.e. a general 
subsidy granted on specified routes and a general subsidy open to all 
steamers in conformity with provisions of the law. In the new system 
the general subsidy was done away with and the subsidy was made to the 
following subsidized open-sea navigation routes that is (1) European 
route, (2rNorth American route, (3) South American route, (4) Australian 
route. The Java route is the latest addition, though under special 
contract. 

The vessels to be used in the subsidized navigation must be home-built 
steel steamers of over 3,000 tons gross, not less than 15 years old and 
having a speed exceeding twelve nautical miles per hour. 

The subsidy is granted to vessels having a speed of twelve nautical 
mFes per hour, at a rate less than fifty sen per ton gross of the vessel 
used, for every one thousand nautical miles, with extra ten per cent, of 
the above sum per additional speed of nautical mile per hour irrespective 
of the conditions of the route. The subsidy is reduced for the vessels 
whose age exceeds five years, in a graduating scale of five per cent, each 
year, ending with the 15th year. 

For foreign-built vessels under 5 years old and put on service with 
the sanction of the authorities, one-half of the subsidy is to be granted. 

Then for vessels built according to special plans approved by the 
competent authorities, an extra twenty-five per cent, subsidy may be 
granted* 


Coasting and Near Sea-Service Subsidy 

The subsidy to the above service comprises regular service to the 
South Seas <Java), the Yangtsze service in China, Shanghai, Northern 
China, Dairen, Hokkaido and the outlying ports in Japan. Proper. These 
are tabulated as follows 


Route 

Termini 

Undertaken by 

Subsidy, 1915 

South Sea 

Kobe-Sourabaya 

N. Y. Y. K. 

¥280,000 

Yangtsze 

Shanghai-11 ankow-Ichang, etc. 

N. S. K. K. 

538,000 

Shanghai 

Kobe-Shanghai 

N. Y. K. 

232,500 

N. China 

Kobe-Newchwang 

N. Y. K. 

118,228 

Dairen 

Kobe-Dairen 

O. S. R. 

100,000 

Hokkaido 

Karafuto, N< muro, etc. 

N. Y. K., etc. 

127,225 

Outly ng Ports 

Ogasawara, Izu Islands, etc. 

N. Y. K., etc. 

76,760 


The subsidy covers from two to three years, the grant differing by 
the year. The Java service undertaken by the Nan-yo Yusen Kaisha 
makes 16 trips a year by four steamers of from 3,282 to 4,799 tons. The 
Yangtsze s- rvice comprises Shanghai-Hankow, Hankow-Ichang, Hankow- 
Siangtan, and Hankow-Changtu lines. 
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Ovehsea Service Subsidy 


The oversea services 

run and steamers used under 

the law are as 

follows 

No, of S.8, 

Tonnage 

Speed (knot) 

Yearly 

service 

European (N.Y.Kd 

11 

7,500 to 12,000 

15-16 

26 

Paget Sound 

6 (2 sub‘sed 
4 

)s,5'J0 to 9,700 

14-16 

26 

San Eraniiisco (T.K.K.) ... 

3 

— to 13,500 

18-20 

14 

South America (T.K.K.),.. 

3 

0,000 to 9,700 

13-15 

6 

Australia (N.Y.K.) 

3 

5,000 to 7,500 

15-17 

12 


. Non-Sub.- i dd-s ed Lines 

There are also a good many non-subsidised tramp-boats engaged in 
freight traffic either in coasting or oversea carry in : trade. Their activity 
recently has been quite remarkable, as shown in the following figures 
representing the situation at the end of March, 1913 



No. of S.S. 

Tonnage 

Japan* se coasts 

847 

1,384,097 

Chinese & Korean coasts 

344 

920,492 

South seas & India 

39 

169,502 

North America ... .. 

2 

6,262 

South America 

3 

11,646 

Oceania 

10 

<15,541 

Ships chartered 

1,123 

2,761,916 


New Subsidy Program 

The five year term of the Subsidy Contracts < xpired in 1914 and the 
Government had to renew contract for one yeir on its own responsibility 
at tl^e end of that year, as the bills introduced to the House had failed to 
exist owing to its dissolution. The new four contract approved by the 
Bietia May 1916 is shown below, together with that for 1915-16 whioh 
was fade, facto ipeaflure. The new project may be summarized below 



European aerv ice 

N. American 

S. American 

Australian 

1915-16 

¥1,832,806 

¥2,924,777 

¥ 313,906 

¥ 183,206 

1916-17 

1,811,910 

2,949,012 

297,558 

173,808 

1917-18 

1,754,196 

2,802,119 

291,211 

160,253 

1918-19 

1,689,805 

2,669,925 

284,863 

169,740 

1919—20 

.... ... 1,569,272 

2,509,187 

269,350 

188,494 

Total 

8,657,989 

13,855,010 

1,446,888 

875,501 


Compared with the figures for the preceding term, i.e. 1910-15 years 
the amount of the subsidy to be granted for the European service for the 
WSY^term shows a decrease of ¥7,201,251, the amount for the North 
America line of ¥7,265,485, for the South American line of ¥1,917,135 and 
that f r the Australian service ¥1,143,655. 'I he total reduction for the 
threedines mentioned is ¥17,527,526 as compar .d with the preceding five 
years. 
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Coastwise Tbade 

Coastwise trade in Japan is fori iddon to steamers flying foreign flags, 
though allowed to Japanese ocean-gc ing steamers. 

Before the Conclusion of Treaty revision of 894* the coasting tr.ide 
was open to foreign vessels, and this advantage was fully availed by 
Norwegian and British ships. By the revision th ; s privilege if foreign 
vessels was restricted to the conveyance of pas engers and cargo between 
Nagasa 1 i, Kobe, Yokohama, and Hakod te. In 1911 foreign vessels wtre 
prohibited to c rry passu ngers and car ./» between thos • port? except on a 
continuous voyage. It s' ouhl he renu inhered that the coasting trade of 
Japan and Great Britain is dealt with in a revised Anglo- Japanese treaty 
dated April 3, 1911, which provides that the trade shot Id be re ula'ed 
according to the laws of the United Kingdom and Japan rt s ectively. 

N.Y.K.’s Calcutta Service. - This w s started in 1911, and as condu.ted 
at present it is a fortn-ghtly service run betw en Yokohama and Calcutt i. 
via Kobe, Moji, Hongkong, Singapore, Penang and Rangoon. Six v<s els 
with a ootnbined tonnage of 35,00 tons are rim on the route. Tbo other 
shipping Cos. that are at pres nt engaged in the same coastin '' service 
are the British Indii S.S. Co., seven ships with 32,0 0 tons, and the Indo- 
China S.N. Co. operating nine ships with 37, 000 tons. A keen rate war 
h^s naturally sprung up, but as y t nothing has been d ne in the way of 
effecting a pool among the three rival Cos. r ihe ina g ration of this 
particular service by the N7Y.K. h s res lted in markedly d veloping the 
trade between J ipan and Indiv. 

FREIGHT AND CHARTER RATE 

The following table shows the average freight per one ton of coal on 
the four routes from Moji 




To 

To 

To 

To 

1913 


Yokohama Shanghai 

Hongkong 

Singapore 

January... 


¥0.90 

¥ 1 .25 

$2.20 

$ 3.25 

February 


••• 1.0d 

1.35 

1.85 

3.25 

March ... 


... 1.20 

1.55 

1.90 

3.85 

April ... 


1.85 

1.65 

1.90 

3.50 

May 


1.45 

1.85 

2.65 

3.80 

June 


1.25 

1.55 

2.45 

3.70 

July 


1.10 

1.10 

2.40 

3.60 

August ... 


0.80 

1.30 

1.75 

3.10 

Sept ember 


0.70 

1.25 

1.70 

3 10 

October ... 


0.75 

1.25 

).'5 

2.75 

November 


0.85 

1.25 

1.55 

2.75 

December 


0.85 

1.05 

1.90 

3.T.0 

1914 






January... 


0.00 

1.05 

1.80 

2.90 

February 


0.60 

1.05 

1.65 

2.60 

March ... 


0.75 

1.10 

1.(5 

2.45 

April 


1.00 

1.30 

1.75 

2-90 

May 


0.90 

— 

1.75 

2.80 

Average 


1910 

1911 1912 

1913 

1914 

From Moji to Yokohama ¥0.74 

¥0.89 ¥U2 

¥1.05 

¥7.43 
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With the outbreak of the European war the freight market for 
coasting trade began to go down, the Moji-Yokohama rate of coal to as 
low as 45 sen per ton toward the close of 1914. It was the cheapest quoted 
within the last twenty years, and yet it fell further to 40 at the beginning 
of 1915. Soon the movement was reversed, and by M^y the rate had 
gone up to ¥1.50, mainly due to withdrawal of foreign Bhips and 
larger native boats from the homo service. At the same time the Moji- 
Hongkong and Moji- Singapore rates per ton of coal were quoted 
at ¥8.30 and 3.50 respectively. 

The freight capacity from Japan to Europe before the war amounted 
to over 37,000 tons a month, but with the withdrawal from the service of 
German and other steamers totalling about 12,000 tons, the carrying 
trade has become dislocated, thereby pushing up the freight market to an 
unusual level. A congestion of goods occurred at Kobo about April, some 
15,000 tons being accumulated there for lack of hold-space. This natural- 
ly caused a boom to the freight market, the advance being about double 
the usual rate for certain kind of cargoes for Europe, and even three 
times as much on the Bombay line. The Nippon Yusen Kaisha and the 
Osaka Shosen Kaisha are obliged to place on their regular oversea services 
additional ships besides those run as regular liners. Non-subsidised 
steamers placed on oversea services aggregate 120,000 tons, 11 for Europe, 
9 for America, 5 for Australia, 4 for Bombay, and one for South America.. 
The charterage advanced at the s \me time, especially as younger boats 
of larger displacemnets were much in demand in England, whence our 
ship-owners used to get the supply of their second-hand boats. It may 
be noted that a 3,800 ton boat purchased by a Japanese about fivo years 
before at ¥370,000 found her way home to England at ¥670,000. 


Carrying Trade on Main Routes 

According to the inquiries made by Capt. Ichizen Yamaji, I.J.N., the 
volume of Japanose carrying trade as divided into European, Hongkong, 
American, Chinese, Korean, and Formosan routes was as follows for 
1912 : — 


Trade volume 
¥1,000 


European 


•Hongkong 

Southern 


,..{ Exp- 

UmD. 


Exp. 114,314 
Imp. 209,699 
Exp. 81,445 


limp. 191,676 


North and Southf Exp ' 181 ’ 108 
American ...\ Imp 129i593 

{ Exp. 142,368 
Imp. 80,514 

/Exp. 20,935 

Korea11 Jimp. i7,ll5 


Korean 


{ 


Principal trade 
articles 

{ Raw silk, copper and silk 
textiles. 

Iron, and materials. 

[ Coal, copper, raw silk and 
silk textiles. 

Raw cotton and cotton 
filature. 

/Raw silk, silk textiles, 
/fancy matting and tea. 
/Raw cotton, petroleum and 
/iron. 

Articles for daily use. 

{ Soja bean, raw cotton and 
bean cake. 

Rice and other corns. 

Silk articles. 
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Boute 


Formosan . 


{ 


Trade volume 
¥ 1,000 

Exp. 64,898 
Imp. 62,827 


Principal trade 
artielo i 

Camplior, tea and opium. 

{ Sugar, rice, cotton cloths 
and marine products. 


•Hongkong route includes India, South seas and Australia. 


SHIPBUILDING INDUSTRY" AND BOUNTY 

Private shipyards existing at the end of 1912 numbered 228 in Japan 
Proper, including those of minor scope. In the same year there were 68 
docks, 11 slips and one floating dock. Of these the following are im- 
portant : — 


Principal Docks, Siurs and Floating Docks 


Construction 

Length 

Breadth 

Entrance 

Depth, ft 



ft 

ft 

ft 

(High water) 

Mitsubishi dock at 1 
Nagasaki j 

J" Stone 

l ” 

^ >» 

526 

375 

728 

101 

78 

121 

87 

66 

99 

27 

24 

34 

Kawasaki dock at! 
Kobe J 

| Stone 

428 

73 

60 

24 

Osaka Iron Works 1 
dock at Osaka | 

f Stone 
|^Wood 

259 

192 

238 

38 

69 

16 

36 

29 

43 

12 

9 

12 

Osaka Ironworks i 

f Stone 

355 

66 

41 

18 

dock at Inno- < 

1 

460 

83 

59 

23 

shima, Hiroshima ' 


168 

42 

30 

18 





Supporting 
power (tons) 


Floating dock of! 

( Sectional 
pontoon 
^ »> 

412 

85 

7,000 

26 

Mitsubishi at Kobe! 

532 

101 

12,000 
Lifting power 

30 






(tons) 


Mitsubishi slip at' 
Nagasaki 

}WCKCI 

570 

25 

1,200 


Kawasaki slip at 
Kobe 

/Iron, stone 
J & wood 
(Wood 

900 

503 

24 

19 

2,000 

500 



The putting in force in 1896 of the Law for Encouraging Shipbuild- 
ing has given a powerful impetus to tho development of this industry. 
The construction in 1898 of the Hitachi Marti , 6,000 tons, by the Mitsubishi 
Dockyard at Nagasaki for the Nippon Yusen Kaisha was the first large 
steamer built in Japan. Since then the Nagasaki and the Kawasaki 
Dockyards have undertaken the construction of several large steamers of 
over 10,000 displacement for the Nippon Yusen Kaisha and the Tokyo 
Kisen Kaisha. They have also built crui ers and other small size vessels 
for the Imperial Navy and for China. This shipbuilding record has been 
broken when the two dockyards were ordered in 1912 to build a dread- 
naught eaoh of 27,500 tons. 
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Shipbuilding Bounty 

The law was simultaneously amended with the si&t r law relating to 
navigation above described. The mw arrangement came in f fee in 
January, 1910, and, for purpose of differentiating the grant, it divides 
ships fir.it into two classes, A. and B., and further subdivides each into 
four grades. Cla s A. comprises vess Is pcs easing not less than fifty 
berths of 1st or 2nd cbsses, or one cabin or 2nd class berth for ev^ry 100 
gross tons or fraction thereof. Class B. comprises all ether types of 
vessel?. The 1st grade covers ocean g ing vessels, 2nd near sea vessels, 
3rd coasting vessels, and 4th smooth water vessels. The rate of the "aid 
- is -differentiated thus 

Clas? A Class B Class A Cla s B 

1st grade yen 22 yen 19 3rd grade ...yen 19 yen 16 

2nd ,, ...yen 21 yen 18 4th grade yen 14 yen 11 

The withdrawal of foreign steamers from Asiatic wateis, leaving the 
field to be exploited by Japanese ship-owners, has induced the latter, 
owing to utter impossibility t> get second-hand foreign ships to pi ce 
orders with the Japanese shipyards. Their hands will be fully occupied 
in this and next years with those orders, which may be classified as 
follows : — 


Orders in hand in May ’16 


jDockyaril 

Number 

1 1 mu 

Total loiihage 

Nagasaki Mitsubishi 

7 steamers 

47,500 

Kobe „ 

3 „ 

11,700 

Kawasaki ,, 


48,000 

Osaka Ironworks 

22 ,. 

89,700 

Uraga 

.4 1 , 

8,400 

Eujinogata 

2 „ 

£,800 

Harima 

... ... 2 ,, 

2,200 

Ono Ironworks i. ... 

.«• ... 1 ti 

1,000 

Harada Shipyard 

... ••• 1 ,) 

800 

Total 

61 

212,100 

The shipbuilding returns for the preceding three years make a strik- 
contrast to the above, the figures being as follows : — 

Number built Total tonnage 

1912 ,,» ... •»« *•». ... *•« «%• 

7 

17,183 

1913 .1, ... *•» ... .,. ... 

4 

34,478 

1914 

14 

6-5,329 


Phis has broken all previous records and the Japanese Shipbuilding 
industry is enjoying a boom never known before. The bounty to be 
groped reaches an unprecedented amount of a million yen for 1916, 

< though the necessity to import materials from abroad wilhgo to increase 
Customs pe venue and fence to balance by so much the disbursmenta 
from the Treasury on account of the bounty, 
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Principal Shipyards 

‘The ’Mitsubishi Dockyard at Nagasaki. - This is the oldest and fore- 
most shipyard in Japan, and in equipment etc., stands comparison with 
leading shipbuilding works in the world. The works have a water 
frontage of about one and a half miles, and cover nearly 115 acres. Most 
of the machine and tools in the works are driven by electricity, and for 
that purpose the firm have a large power house with turbo-generators and 
dynamos of 2,200 k.w. in totil, and also many electric wharf and shop 
cranes. Besides, a 150-tons electricjhammer crane was now lately erected. 
It employs about 8,500 men. The firm holds the licence for building 
Parsons turbines. 

The Kawasaki Dockyards. -The yards cover about 40 acres of land 
with a Water frontage of about one mile. Until a few years ago the 
company devoted their attention chiefly to building medium-sized steamers 
■and torpedo craft, but now the works can build ships of any size up to a 
dreadnaught of 27,000 tons. The works are equipped with a large 
electric-driven floating crane of 100 tons lifting capacity. Their steel 
foundry at Hyogo was started a few years ago, and is provided with a 20 
ton Siemens furnace, turning out very fine steel eastings. 

The Osaka Ironworks. -The works were started by Mr. E.H. Hunter 
in 1880, but were converted into a joint stock Co. in 1914. The works 
now consist of engine department, shipyard and repairing works kept 
apart. The shipyard covers nearly 10 acres, with a water frontage of 
more than 1,0 '0 feet. At first and the attention of the works was direct- 
ed specially to the construction of dredgers, shallow draught steamers, 
and also of trawlers and steam whalers, etc. Of late they have began to 
build ordinary passenger and cargo boats of several thousand tons. 


SEAMEN OP HIGHER GRADE 


Tho number of licensed captains and mates during tho last few years 
ending December was as follows : — 


Class of License 


Japanese Foreigners Japanese Foreigners Japanese Foreigners 


1st Class Captains ... ... 964 179 1,020 179 1,111 179 


„ Chief Mates ... 458 

„ Second Mates ... 705 

2nd Class Captains 581 

„ Chief Mates ... 1,095 

.♦ Second Mates ... 2,760 

3rd Class Captains 83 

„ Mates 10,223 

Chief Engineers 80S 

1st Class „ 1,359 

2nd „ „ 1,033 

8rd „ „ 2,66 i 


32 

588 

31 

631 

31 

11 

1,069 

11 

1,263 

11 

— 

649 

— 

702 

— 

2 

1,347 

3 

1,489 

3 

1 

3,016 

1 

3,21.8 

1 

— 

87 

— 

P2 

— 

— 

10,973 

1 

11,424 

1 

to 

935 

7.) 

1.032 

79 

43 

1,729 

43 

1,883 

43 

2 

1,860 

2 

1,517 

2 

— 

3,806 

1 

3,745 

2 


Remarks. — Those of the 1st class and chief engineers are allowed to 


tiftvigate Steamers in open seas and steamers of not less than 600 tons in 
coasting trade; those of the 2nd class to navigate steamers of not more 
than 500 tons coasting trade or near sea service; and those of the 3rd 
class navigate steamers in the littoral and inland waters. 
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NO. OF PILOTS 


1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

Japanese Foreigtors 

22 10 

Japanese Foreigner 
22 10 

Japanese Foreigners 

29 8 

Japanese Foreigners 

29 6 


The Pilotage Law promulgated in 1899 restricts pilotage only to 
Japanese subjects, but the licensed foreign pilots under Japanese law and 
those foreigners who obtained license within five years from 1899 are 
allowed to practise pilotage. 


SHIPWRECKS 


Steamers t Sailing-ships and junks Lives lost or injured 



Destroyed 

Damaged 

Deh. 

Dam. 

Death 

Injrued 

Missing 

Total 

1910... 

... 22 

886 

217 

295 

105 

36 

187 

828 

1911... 

... 20 

396 

144 

365 

77 

36 

150 

265 

1912... 

... 85 

556 

179 

321 

101 

27 

188 

316 


THE EFFICIENCY OF JAPANESE SEAMENSHIP 

The contrast which the Imperial fleet and Japanese mercantile 
marine continued to present till quite recently was rather striking, so far 
as the foreign technical help in navigation was concerned, for while the 
former could dispense with foreign technical advisors decades ago and her 
officers and seamen obtained the efficiency comparable with the best of the 
service in the world, the latter had to depend entirely upon the aid of 
foreign navigators till comparatively recent years. This comparative 
backwardness on the part of our mercantile marine was, however, more 
apparent than real. It was mainly due to business policy intended to 
humour foreign public who were prejudicial to trust captains not of 
Western origin. It is satisfying to see the efficiency of Japanese seaman- 
ship beginning to receive appreciation properly due to it. Japan has 
quite a large number of graduates of the Nautical College of Tokyo who 
have acquired under the tutelage of Japaneso captains and engineers and 
after decades of practical experience, efficiency sufficient to handle 
successfully ocean-going steamers. The Nippon Yusen Kaisha first placed 
in June 1897 a Japanese captain in charge of one of the Bombay liners, 
followed in 1901 by the appointment of another Japanese captain to one 
of the Seattle liners, and lastly, in Aug. 1908, a European liner was also 
placed in charge of a Japanese captain. Similar appointments have been 
made whenever foreign captains or engineers retired on account of age, 
so that today foreign command of Japanese ocean-going steamers is an 
exception. 


LIGHTHOUSES, MARKS, ETC. 

It is recorded that Japan had in 1868 some 105 lighthouses along the 
CO&st. They were almost all private structures and necessarily primitive 
in construction. The first regular lighthouse erected in Japan was that 
At Kwannonzaki, in the Bay of Tokyo, and it was lighted on the New 
Year’s Day 1869. The lighthouses at Kwannozaki, Jogashima, Shina- 
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f awa, and Nojimasaki were built under the supervision of M. Verni, a 
'rench engineer employed at the Yokosuka Ironworks. Japan next 
engaged Mr. Branton, a British engineer, and he and several British 
experts under him were placed in charge of the Lighthouse Office 
established at Yokohama in 1869, From that year till 1881, when Japan 
could dispense with service of the foreign lighthouse experts, 43 
lighthouses and 26 daymarks were constructed by those British engineers. 
The lighthouses and other signals built afterward have been designed 
and constructed by native experts. The Government wishes to build some 
300 more lighthouses, but as this requires an outlay of over 6 million yen 
it will be some time before it could bo put into effect. 


Lights, Daymarks and Fog Signals (at the end of 1912) 


Kind 

Government 

Public 

Private 

Total 

Lights 

Lighthouse 

127 

20 

• — 

147 

Staff-light 

5 

20 

— 

25 

Light ship 

1 

— 

— 

1 

Leading light... ... . 

. 4 

1 

— 

5 

Beacon light 

18 

1 

— 

19 

Lighted buoy 

26 

3 

— 

29 

Daymarks 

Beacon 

. 5 

9 

9 

23 

Buoy 

22 

26 

— 

48 

Fair way mark ... . 

, — 

60 

— 

60 

Land-mark 

1 

— 

— 

1 

Leading land-mark 

1 

— 

— 

1 

Fog signals 

Siren 

15 

— 

— 

15 

Bell 

. 2 

— 

— 

2 

Explosive 

. 4 

— 


4 

Signal stations ... *... .. 

7 

— 

— 

7 

Total 

238 

140 

9 

387 


LEADING STEAMSHIP ESTABLISHMENTS 

The Nippon Yusen Kaisha (Japan Mail Steamship Company ).— Formed 
in 1885 by the amalgamation of the two rival companies, the Mitsubishi 
and the ICyodo Un-yu, the Nippon Yusen Kaisha was in the position 
to furnish to the Government 57 steamers with aggregate tonnage of' 
130,000 when war broke out between Japan and China in 1894. The com- 
pany's service during the Japan-Kussia War reached the maximum of 71 
ships with 25?, 000 tons in May ’04. The expansion of the company’s 
business has boon remarkable during the ten years that have elapsed since 
that time. First the company increased its capital to 22,0000,000 yen and 
had more than ten vessels built at home and abroad. In lfe95 the company 
put into execution its ambitious scheme of opening a regular service to 
Europe, and in tho following year that to America and Australia. 

For these regular lines the company is granted subsidy and bounty 
by the Govtrnun nt. The European, American and Bombay lines are a 
fortnightly service, while the company runs to Australia service once in 
four weeks. The company is also carrying on a regular coasting trade 
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aa'tl a survice to the neighbourin' Asiatic port'. In 19X3 fchu Co. added 
three steamers to i*s fleet, one of 10,500 tons built at Kawasaki Dockyard, 
and two of 6,500 each at Russel Shipyard, Englanl. Three st amers of 
11,000 tons each are being built for the Co. at the Mitsubishi and the 
Kawasaki Shipyard, to be completed ( it her in 1914 or 1915. Tho three 
will probably be placed on the projected Panama service. In F«-b. ’15 the 
company decided to build six steamers of 7,500 tons for European line, 
'‘7 of 4000 tons for coasting and five of 3000 tons for the service of Chinese 
coast and other Oriental po^ts. 

Board of Directors Pres. — Baron R. Kondo. Vice-Pro .-*M. Kato. 
Mng.-Dirs. — T. Hori, T. Hayashi. Head-Office.— Yuraku-olio, Kojimaohi^ku, 
Tokyo, 

Busmens Returns fir the List Four Yeirs 



1911 

19.2 

19:3 

1914 

Paid up capital (¥ 1,000) 

22,000 

22,000 

22,000 

22,000 

Reserve funds ( „ ) 

27,016 

31,915 

37,000 

42,507 

Gov’t subsidy & bounty (¥ 1,000) 

5,8 2 5 

5,087 

4,835 

5,041 

SU ' ftlu cr^Tonn 1 i K e'( ¥ "l. 0 00 : ) 1 

105 

288,050 

110 

325,365 

— 

1-5 

385,529 

i Passenger (Y 1,000) ... 

3,150 

8,776 

— 

— 

Receipts J Cargo 

17,013 

19,907 

— 

— 

V Total (¥ 1,000) 

20,194 

23,683 

— 

— 

Net profit 

4,395 

4,963 

5,873 

4,837 

Dividend per f 1st halft 

10 

10 

10 

10 

annum % \2nd „ 

10 

10 

10 

10 

No. of trips 

— 

1,601 

■— 

— 

Navigation mileage 

— 

3,512,048 

— 

— 


N.B. T ; e fiscal year begins with October and ends with September 
next, e. g., 1912 means Oct. ’ll - Sept. ’12. 

The Osaka Shosen Kaisha (Osaka Merchant S.S. Co.) — The company 
was created in 1884 with expre s object of ’running steamers tetween 
the important tra.iing ports lying west of Osaka. The field of operation 
has subsequently beiii <»nl irged and at present the company's steamers 
regularly visit Formosa, Korean and Chinese ports, and also Tacoma 
and Vladivostok. 

Bombay regular fortnightly service running regularly between 
Hongkong and Tacoma, via Shanghai, Moji, Kobe and Yokohama, was 
opened in 1910, six steamers of 6,050 t ns displacement each, being 
employed. The company lately gave order of the Kawasaki yard to con- 
struct two steamers of 7,500 tons each to bo used on Bombay rervico. 

Boird ofi Directors : -Pres. — Keijiro Hori. Dirs.— Z. Toyoda, S. Tera- 
nishi, R. Tanaka, J. Yamaoka. Heid-Oji e.— Tomishiina-cho, Kitirku, 
1 Osaka. 


Business R< turn* for the last To r Years 


Palp up capital (¥ 1,000) 

Reserve 1 funds (¥ 1,000) 

Govt subsidy & bounty (Y 1,000) 
Debt (¥ 1,000) ... 


uni 

16,500 

2,353 

2,522 

6,740 


1912 

16,500 

4,405 

2,580 

7,420 


1013 

16,500 

5,513 

2,574 

7,100 


10 4 

18,562 
63,1 :?6 
2,469 
6,780 
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steamera {To n na go ::: ::: : 

f Passenger (¥ 1,000). 

Receipts i Cargo ( „ ).. 

v Total ( „ ).. 

Net profit (Y 1,000) 

Dividend per fist half 

annum % p2nd „ 

N6. of trips 

Navigation mileage 

N. B. The fisca 1 year begins with January aud ends with December. 

The Tokyo Kisen Kaisha {Oriental S.S. Co.) —The Toyo Risen Kaisha 
is the youngest s' ster of the three, h iving been established in 1896, and 
the service opened at the end of 1898. The company runs a regular 
fortnightly service to San Francisco on one hand and to Shanghai and 
Hongkong ’as the other t rminus. It has built for this service three 
sleamers (f 13,500 tons ta3h. It started in Dec. ’05 service to South 
America and this has be n kept up as two monthly service, 

Board of I) rectors:- -Pres.—S, As mo, Dirs. — H. Okawa, K. Okura, T. 
Maekawa, M. Shiraishi, K. Isaka. Ilea l OJke, --Marunouchi, Tokyo. 


1911 191*2 1913 1914 


130 

130 

— 

109 

150,070 

150,670 

— 

191,204 

3,698 

3,875 

— 

. — 

8,722 

10,099 

— 



12,421 

13,975 

— 



1,951 

2,140 

— 



7 

8 

10 

10 

7 

9 

10 

10 

— 

7,917 

— 



— 

4,9*10,627 

— 

— 


Bushes Beturm for the Last Four Years 


Paid up capital (¥ 1,000) 

Reserve funds ( „ ) 

Gov’t subsidy & bountry (Y 1,000) . 
Debt ( Y 1,^00) 

Steamer.^ ° nna „ e ;;; ; 

{ Passenger (¥ 1,000)... . 

Cargo 

Total... (¥ 1,000)... . 

Net profit ( x loss) ( )... . 

1st f Ordinary share 
I-.. . half \ Premium share 

,UlV ‘ ^ 2nd I Ordinary share 
half \ Premium share 

No. of trips 

Navigation mileago 


1911 

1012 

1013 

1914 

9,100 

9,100 

9,759 

9,750 

571 

798 

898 

927 

2,995 

3,362 

3,300 

2,829 

11,617 

1 1,299 

9,246 

8,893 

12 

11 

9 

9 

77,187 

71,952 

— 

81,965 

2,301 

2,872 

— 

— 

2,754 

2,755 


— 

5,' 56 

5,6 8 

— 

— 

715 

874 

796 

X44 

5 

8 

8 

— 

12 

12 

12 

6 

6.5 

8 

8 

0 

12 

12 

12 

0 

— 

3,594 

— 

*— 

— 

484,893 

— 

— 


N. B. The fiscal year begins with January and ends with December. 
The Japan-China Steamship Company. The company was formed by 
ihe amalgamation of the Hunan S.S. Co. the Daito S.S. Co. (both of which 
exclusively carrying on inland service on the Yanglszb and the same 
services of the Yusen Kaisha and the Osaka Shopon Kaisha. 

ttoird of Directum Pres. Baron R. Koi:d\ Mng.-Dir. K. Tcsa, N. 
Tnkeuchi. R. Shiraiwa, Dir. T. Nakabosl i. O e : - Marunouchi, Tokyo. 
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Business Returns for the Last Four Years 


Paid up capital (¥ 1,000) 

1911 

8,100 

1913 

8, 100 

Reserve funds ( „ ) 

245 

245 

Gov’t subsidy & bounty (¥ 1,000) ... 

799 

756 

41 

28,544 

Steamers (xo'nnage 

50 

28,759 

f Passenger (Y 1,000) 

807 

833 

Receipts J Cargo ( „ ) 

1,285 

2,505 

1 Total ( „ ) 

2,093 

338 

Net profit (¥ 1,000 ... 

585 

— 

Dividend per f 1 st half 

6 

7 

annum % t*?nd „ 

6 

8 

No. of trips 

— 

1,790 

Navigtion mileage 

— 

574,979 


1913 

8,100 


1914 

8,100 


826 

9 

9 


N. B. The fiscal year begins with April and ends with March next, 
e.g., 1912 means April ’l '—March ’13. 

The Nan-yo Yusen Kaisha (Vouth-sea Mail S.S\ Co.) -To encourage 
the South-sea exploitation, the Government has decided to open a new 
line to Java and ordered Messrs. O-ki, Harada and Itaya to undertake 
the service. The company was organized in October 1912 and opened 
service with three steamers between Kobe and Sourabaja, Java, calling at 
Hongkong, Batavia and Samarang. The service is monthly or sixteen 
times a year and the ships run are the Hokuto Mam (3,282 tons), Banri 
Marti (3,2 .1 tons), llyoju Maru (4,799 tons), and Borneo Mara (4,001). 

Office Kobikicho, Kyobashi, Tokyo. 



CHAPTER XXIX 

THE ARMY AND THE NAVY 

EMPEROR’S RESCRIPT TO THE ARMY AND THE NAVY 
(On July 31st., 1912) 

J “ On ascending the Imperial Throne of an eternal lineage, in 
inccession to Our illustrious Ancestors, We hereby make this announce- 
ment to Our beloved sons in Our Army and Navy : 

“ Our Imperial Father favored you with Instructions on the Five 
Articles of the Spirit that should animate those serving in the Imperial 
Army and Navy, thereby showing the way in which they should discharge 
their duty in all sincerity. And We are pleased to say that you of Our 
services on. land and sea, observing these sacred instructions day and 
night, have through successive wars striven for the enhancement of the 
national glory and the enlargement of the sphere of Imperial sway, and 
have thus helped in the consummation of the great Imperial work of 
unprecedented magnitude. 

“ Conscious of the love and affection with which Our Imperial Father 
cherished the Forces, the command of which has fallen upon Us, We rely 
upon the loyalty and bravery of Our soldiers and sailors. We rely upon 
your assistance in Our efforts to carry out the policy bequeathed by Our 
Imperial Father and thereby to enhance still more the glory of the 
Empire and promote the welfare of all Our subjects. It should be your 
aim to render Us your services according to the instructions given you by 
late Emperor to be more willing than ever to be of service, to be careful 
in your way of thinking and to diligently discharge your respective 
duties, in conformity with the progress of the times and the general 
tendency of affairs in the world, so that you may thereby be able to be 
really Our trusted supports and contribute your share to the furtherance of 
the Imperial policy.” 


INTRODUCTORY REMARKS 

Relative Position of the Army and the Nayy 
The Fleet occupied the position of secondary importance as compared 
with the Army up to the time of the Russo-Japanese war. In the 
organization of the Imperial Headquarters on the occasion of the Japan- 
China war, for instance, the Chief of the Central Staff, a General in the 
Army, controlled both tho Army and the Navy. In the Imperial Head- 
quarters organized at the time of the later war, the Chiefs of the two 
services were for the first time placed on an equal status as to power, the 
two services having been placechmder the direct control of the Emperor. 
Since then, so far as regards the expansion is concerned, the Fleet has 
stood far ahead over the Army in the amount voted by the Imperial Diet. 

National Defence Program 

Upon the restoration of peace after the Russo-Japanese war, Prince 
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Yamagata memorialized the Throne, suggesting that the Arm£ should 
be increased to twenty-five Divisions in the future, namely/jM^faib 
first term to nineteen- Divisions and in the second term to 
Divisions, while the Navy should be expanded to two S qiiadronL each 
consisting of at least eight superior battleships, and of some 
squadrons, torpedo flotillas and reserve squadrons. The projdSfe^flfc 
sanctioned by his late Majesty, while the then Saionji Cabinet j^m||$d 
that the scheme would lie earned out as far as the State finances 
This is said to be the reason why the military authorities so stfipSy; 
maintain the necessity of carrying out the scheme of the Division!? 
increase. . ‘ , M & 

In the elaboration of this expansion scheme the Ministry* of 
day and the Diet were not consulted, for the command of the Army aJft' 
Navy, whether in time of peace or of war, is reserved for the Empetifpflr 
prerogative. Even the appointment of the W ar and Naval Ministers i* 
left to his sole will and therefore placed beyond the change of m 
Cabinet. This practice, however, seems to have undergone modification 
since the advent of the present reign. Be that as it may, when the 
question of money comes in the thing assumes quite a different aspect. 
Any expansion scheme must pass the approval of a Cabinet council and 
further of the Diet. The Minister of Finance can not conscientiously 
endorse the exp i nsion program when the national treasury is encumbered 
with enormous deb‘s, while the Diet cannot approve it in face of the loud 
clamor of the people to have the heavy burden lightened. The two 
Division increase measure that had repeatedly occasioned Cabinet changes 
was at last adopted by the Diet in its 36th session and this standing 
yroblem has been disposed of by the Okurna Cabinet. 

Object oe Expansion and Ima.ginabv Enemy 

The object of expansion of national armament is primarily to guard 
0 (nr interest in Manchuria and China, and next to be prepared against a 
possible emergency with an imaginary foe. In Manchuria Japan may come 
in conflict with Russia, while the internal difficulty in China and the grave 
danger! that hhs been constantly menacing her stability calls upon Japan 
to be well prepared against an emergeny that may break out any time there* 

SECTION I.-THE ARMY 

For about seven centuries till the abolition of feudalism in 1868, 
military service was an exclusive privilege of tamuraf. With the advent 
of .the resuscitated Imperial regime and, in consequence, the complete 
overhauling of national organizations, social, political and so forth, that 
privilege was converted into a burdensome duty of conscription service to 
which sons and brothers of all classes of people had to attend -on reaching 
majority. Japan had adopted the Western system, that of nation in 
arms. Of the Generals who have rendered most distinguished service' in 
thus organizing the military system of Japan, the names of Marshal** 
Yamagata and Oyarna and the late General Prince Katsura, stan # 1 Out 
prominent. The distinguish ed ex-Commander-in-Chief of the Manchu$$|U 
Army carried out in 1881 minute investigations into the military systmt 
of the leading Powers of Europe. As a result of this memorable tour 
inspection the military organization of the country, was remodelledon thn 
Prussian system. The Marshal’s suite contained the best talents of the 
time so far as the military affairs were concerned and included fne Jftfo* 
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Gexm^l Kawakami, Chief of the General Staff, and the late Prince 
*l|tttflrara. It was by the late General, who by the way died soon after the 
closed the Japan-China war in which he played the most distinguished 
part, tlmt the staff service of the country was laid on the present basis df 
mrftiitkm and efficiency. On the other hand, General Katsura did much 
to |#0»iaVe the administrative side of the service. In acclamatising the 

f errnan mtthod Japan awed much to the late General Meckel of the 
t$telan army who came to this country in 1885 as adviser of Japanese 
tt|mjfand took under his tutelage most of our distiguished Generals. 

Reason of Army Expansion 

. The necessity of Army expansion to 25 Divisions has been urged on 
these grounds : — 

1. Russia, intent on repairing the defeat in the late war, is steadily 
Mipplementing her strength in the Far East, already 25 Divisions on peace 
standing bting stationed in the various districts east of Baikal. 

2. The doubling of the Siberian railway will be completed by the 
spring of 1915 while the construction of the Amur railway will be a 
matttr of’only two years later. 

8. Since the revolution in China the frontier line dividing the 
spheres of Japan and Russia has become considerably extended, it con- 
sisting today of one vast continuous line beginning with the Maritime 
provinces and stretching to Chili and Mongolia. 

4. The future of China is extremely precarious and Japan, to give 
full wtight to her voice on the occasion of emergency, must have sufficient 
military backing. 

5. Those conscripts levied as draft at the time of the '04-5 war to fill 
the gaps in the regiments caused by casualties or diseases or in conse- 
quence of increase of Divisions, will be enroled as territorials in the course 
of 191 h and this loss must be made good by further increase of Divisions. 

* In the possible outbreak of trouble with Japan, Russia will first 
mobilize the five Army corps and one independent Division stationed east 
of Omsk, and next she will fall back on the General reserves of seven 
corps that are quartered in the vicinity of Moscow. The total force 
available for operation in the Far East may roughly be estimated at 12& 
corps, or 25 Divisions i. e. 400 battalions of 800 men unit. The numerical 
Ufcrength of so many corps on a peace footing will therefore amount to 
320,000 men of all ranks. In time of emergency the reserve force of 
almost equal strength as the field force may be mobilized. Then the 
Russian army corps comprise 12 field batteries of eight guns each, and 
batteries of sharpnels of six guns each, so that one corps has 108 gun*, 
tty© number being 1296 for the twelve corps. 

» , ’ Organization of the Arity 

A Division is generally composed of 2 brigades of infantry, I regiment 
each of cavalry and artillery, 1 battalion each of engineers ana army 
IMpcs. Each regiment of infantry consists of 4 battalions, each 600 men, 
i^Tfegiinent of cavalry is composed of 3 or 4 squadrons, each 100 
l^bres. A regiment of field artillery consists of 6 batteries, each of 4 guns, 
r f |FhUe a battalion of engineers consists of 3 companies, each of 200 men, 
and $J*at of army service of 800 men. There are also independent corps, 
as sbmyn in the table of distribution given in this chapter. It may 
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bo noted that tho 6 gun system of a field battery having proved incon- 
venient according to the experience of 1901-5 war, it has been decided to 
supersede it with one of 4 guns. For instance, in the 6 gun system it is 
not possible to carry more than 289 balls of each gun, but this supply 
quite insufficient in time of hot artillery duel, when a gun not proved 
imfrequently consumed about 690 balls in a day. 

Difficulties about the Expansion 

Eligible Conscripts. -It is doubtful whether able-bodied lads sufficient 
to meet the demand of 25 Divisions program can be levied in Japan 
-Proper. At present about 450,000 lads come to conscription age every 
year, and of this number those who are qualified for the service with the^ 
cob ra do not exceed 260,000. According to the result of recent years 
100*000 lads are taken every year for the service and 150,000 are reserved 
as draft. It is possible that qualified lads to organize two more Divisions 
may be obtained without much difficulty, but if more are to be enroled 
the authorities must be prepared to lower the efficiency of the service. 

Mount.— Supposing between six and sevon thousand Horses are 
necessary for one field Division, there must be roughly 130,000 heads to 
fill the need of the 19 Divisions. Now there are in Japan not more than 
1*600*000 horses belonging to private owners, and of this number stallions 
fit for the service are estimated not to exceed 10^. How to mount 
soldiers on reserve and to fill the sundry needs in time of emergency must 
be a grave question, 

THE ARMY EDUCATION 

Millitary education is organized as follows *(1) The Local Military 
Preparatory Schools located at Sendai, Osaka, Nagoya, Hiroshima, and 
Kumamoto are the lowest rudder in the scale of education for candidates 
aspiring to becomo officers. (2) The Central Military Preparatory School 
situated at Tokyo receives the graduates from the above mentioned 
schools. (S) The Cadets’ School situated at Tokyo receives the graduates 
Of the Central Military Preparatory School and other candidates, 
^4) The Staff College gives the finishing polish to lieutenants and 
captains of promising ability, and gives necessary training so as to 
qualify them to become staff officers. 

Besides the above there are various schools to give special education 
connected with the Army. These are : The Artillery and Engineering 
School for sub-lieutenants of the respective corps to receive necessary 
training ; The Infantry School to instruct captains and lieutenants in 
tacties, etc.; The Toyama Military School to give non-commissotted 
officers from two to seven months’ training in tactics, shooting, fencing, 
etc. and also to train the Military band ; The Riding School where for 
eleven months’ cadets of cavalry ; and the Military Fort Artillery 
Shooting School, Field Artillery Shooting School, Gunnery Mechanic 
Softool, Paymaster School, and Veterinary Surgery School to give relate®* 
tive lessons. 

Statistics (1912) 

Stall Students Graduates No. admitted 

Staff College ... 46 179 64 61 

Art. & Eng. School ... 6? 226 JgQ tft* 
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Toyama Gakko 

Staff 
... 84 

Students 

294 

Graduates 

541 

No. admitted 
339 

Riding School 

... 41 

154 

1 11 

151 

Field Art. Shooting School 

40 


8 

80 

86 / 

Fort Art. Shooting School 

... 38 

59 

88 

Cadets’ School 

... 240 

1,514 

712 

734 

766 

Cen. Mil. Prep. School 

... 118 

803 

384 

Local Mil. Prep. Schools (5) 

... 122 

740 

234 

250 

Gun. Mech. Sohool 

... 18 

398 

3 *9 

346 

Paymaster School 

... 40 

115 

76 

71 

Surgery School 

... 15 

84 

145 

144 

Vet. Surg. School 

... 12 

62 

105 

120 


DEVELOPMENT OP SPECIAL CORPS 


As a result of actual experience wliicli the Staff Office learned during 
1904-5 War, special corps has been expanded or thoroughly reorganized. 
The development is specially conspicuous in (1) Siege Artillery, (2) Field 
and Mountain Artillery and (3) Communication Corps. 


r. Siege Artillery 

This is the new term adopted for the Portress Artillery in the old 
system. The Portress Artillery was formerly stationed at the Forts exist- 
ing at various strategic places, as Hay oi 'Tokyo, Shimonosiki, and others, 
and as originally intended, its function was exclusively defensive, and 
therefore it was not expected to possess power of mobility which aggres- 
sive operations require. But twice within the recent period, in the Japan- 
China War and 1904-5 W ar, the Portress corps was compelled by circum- 
stances to temporarily convert itself into Siege Artillery. The new 
terminological change, therefore, may he said as bringing the thing up to 
date. At the same time some marked innovation has been adopted for 
this branch of the service as, for instance, the unification of organization 
of artillery corps in strength, whereas in the former Portress Artillery the 
strength of a regiment or a battation was different in a different fortress. 
Next, to strengthen the efficiency and mobile power of Siege Artillery 
Corps, lighter guns were attached, to bo made use of when quick work is 
required. The creation of Siege Battery involves, as a matter of course, 
the use of horses to drag the guns, and these have been provided. The 
Siege Artillery Corps consists as follows according to the new system 

Under Control of Brigade Headquarters at Yokosuka. 

Tokyo Bay two regiments with horses 

Yura (Kii-Awaji Strait) „ „ „ 

Hakodate one battalion without horses 

Aki-Bingo Strait „ „ „ „ 

Maizuru „ „ „ t , 


Under Control of Brigade Headquarters at Shimonoseki, 

Shimonoseki two regiments with horses 

Hiroshima one regiments „ „ 

Saseho one battalion without horses 

Nagasaki „ „ „ „ 

Tsushima „ „ „ „ 


Desides the above, one battalion each is stationed at Port Arthur and 

— r 
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Chimhai Gulf, on the south-eastern coast of Korea at the bottom of which 
liea Masampho, the latter to be made a naval station a few years alt^rward. 


2. Field Artillery and Mountain Artillery 

Taught by the experience of the 190-*- 5 War, the mountain artillery 
Has been fuperseded by field artillery and it was further decided to keep 
mountain artillery battalion only at Sendai, Okayama and Kururne 
Divisions. The corps is to act as independent one, as experiences have 
shown that, if made to work in the same line with other comrades, serious 
disadvantages are experienced owing to the dissimilarity of their work 
and nature of operations. 

The Field Artillery Brigade was formerly composed of three regi- 
ments, but as the organization was found not quite compatible with 
efficiency and uniformity of command especially when a fighting line is 
extended several miles, it has been decided to reduce the unit of one 
Brigade to two regiments, and to increase the number of Brigade from 
two to three. The three Brigades are stationed as follows : — 

f 13tli Regiment ... at Setagaya, near Tokyo. 

1 14th 


1st Brigade 
2nd Brigade 
3rd Brigade 


Konodai 


8 Jmo-Shizu 


Another interesting development about this service is that the Japan- 
ese field-guns, which were outranged in 1901-5 War by thsoe of Russia, 
have been improved and a new type designated as “38th year (1905) type, 
in view of its having been perfected in that year, and cast at the Osaka 
Arsenal has been adopted. Interesting to note our artillery has since 
made a marked progress and even supplied its own guns to Russia in 1915. 

ARMS 

The first noteworthy event in the recent history of fire-arms in Japa- 
nese army was the devising of Murata’s rifle by Maj.-Gen. Baron T. Murata 
(then MfCjor of Infantry). Its latest improvement is in the shape of 
« Murata’s magazine-rifle of the 1905 style, which is described as follows. 

Murata’s Magazine-rifle of 1905 Type 


Bolt 

Calibre (millimetre) 

t ii ( without bayonet 

Length < with bayonet 

• -L* J without bayonet 

YV eight bayonet ( Kilogram ) 

Loading (gram) 

Mussle velocity (metre) 


Infantry u‘e 

Cavalry um 

Wedge-system. 

Wedge-3ystt 

6.5 

6.5 

... 1,275 

0,965 

... 3,850 

„ 

... 1,665 

3,180 

... 4,290 

„ 

... 2,07 

2,07 

700 

650 

body 

body 

5 

5 


No. of Cartridges 

Guns 

: Guns were first cast in 1885 in the Osaka Arsenal after Italian type, 
duns now in service are of the following seven kinds : 
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8. Quick-firing field-guns of 1898 d. 

b. Quiclt-firing mountain-guns of e. 

1898 type. 

f 

c. Field-guns of 1905 type. ’ 

CONSCRIPTION 

The conscription system was first elaborated in 1873, and requires all 
able-bodied Japanese males of from full 17 to 40 yeirs old to respond to the 
nation’s call. In practice, that fundamental principle has never been put 
in force, and even on such an extraordinary occasion as that of 1904 6 
War that call did not extend beyond a portion of those on the depot 
service. The service is divided into active service, reserve service, and 
depot service, and extends 10 year 4 months beginning with full 20 years 
of age. For the first time two year system was adopted in 1907 for foot 
soldiers, and the reserve service extends 4 years 4 months and the depot 
service 10 years. The depot service formerly extended only 5, but the 
period ha.s been doubled by the amendment effected in Sept. 1904. 

Exemption from the Service 

The only exemption allowed in the service is for an only son of a 
parent of over 60 years old who is judged incompetent to support himself 
without the help of the son. However, postponement of the period of 
service is made in favor of lads studying at schools. Government or 
private, which are recognized to be of a status at least equal to that of the 
Middle School. This postponement is also applicable to those staying 
abroad, except in near Asiatic countries, and as young men who have 
passed the age of 37 under this special clause are enrolled to the 
Territorial Army list one who goes over to America or Europe and remains 
there till that age is passed is practically exempted from the military 
service. On the other hand a student living within the eligible limit is 
enrolled at once to the service without the favor of chance of exemption 
incidental to the drawing of lot, as soon as he leaves a school placed under 
the postponement clause, or when he reaches the age of 38. The alterna- 
tive to avoid going through the regular service is to become a one year 
volunteer. 

The One- Year Volunteer 

This is the only refuge accessible to young men of well-to-do classes 
living at home. Candidates must possess scholarship at least equal to 
graduates of the Middle School. After one year’s service they are enrolled 
to the reserve service with the rank of non-commissioned officer. The 
one-year volunteers are, as a rule, required to pay tho expense of the 
barracks, Y 100. The volunteers are required to serve 3 months each in 
the two years following before they are enrolled in the Territorial Army. 

The Six- Week Service 

This is the service specially created for teachers of primary schools. 
For six weeks they are made to go through the regular training of 
ordinary soldiers, but this system has practically been discontinued 
recently. There is also a 6-week service in the auxiliary-transport, it 
being applicable only to those fho are under regulation height. 


10 Centimetre Canet-gUtt® of 
1905 type. 

15 (12) Centimetre howitzers 
of 1905 typo. 

24 Centimetre Canet-gUnd. * 
28 Centimetre howitzers. 
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Result of Conscription Examination 



1910 

Mil 

No. examined 

432,428 

406,099 

Enrolled in service 

257,507 

968,201 

Service postponed 

6,950 

7,465 

Service exempted 

140,230 

114,731 

disabled 

27,741 

24,702 


Sick ratio is heaviest in regard to trachoma and venereal diseases. 
The ratio of illiteracy was in 1908, 5 in ’09, 4.3 in ’10 and 5.8 in tho 
following year. As to stature, those who measured 5.3 ft. and above 
numbered 314 in ’09 and 323 in ’.to per 1000. The number examined by 
Conscription surgeons in outlying parts totalled in 1910, 683 in Formosa* 
$1$ Karafuto, i,785 Korea and 948 China. 


1913.. . 

1908.. . 

1901.. . 


Stature (in Japanese ft .) of Eligible Lads Examined 
Above 5.6 S.3 -5.6 5.0-5.3 Under 6.0 

Total */o Total % Total */ 9 Total °/o Total 

9,784 2.22 139,051 31.49 240,432 54.46 52,249 11.83 441,516 

8,278 1.89 129,608 29.64 241,107 55.14 58,228 13.55 437,221 

5,821 1.35 110,229 25.70 242,777 56.62 69,957 16.32 428,784 

Allowances and Supplies to Privates 


With the general increase of salaries to all those in the Government 
gervipe since the 1910-11 year the allowances to privates have been increas- 
ed, i.e,, to yen 1.95 a month to superior class privates and yen 1.56 to 1-2 
privates. Besides, according to corps, 15£ to 25 sen is given for stationery. 
Privates are strictly forbidden to get remittance from home and, even if 
they get, to have it kept by their company commanders. This injunction 
is by no means faithfully observed, especially by new privates who, being 
bullied by their older comrades, are often compelled to go to extra expenses. 


Military Allowances on Contract System 

Allowances to troops are allowed on contract plan as regards the 5 
Items of food, clothing, encampment-utensils, barrack necessities and 
horse allowances. The allowances are fixed as below : 

Food.— 6 go (1 quart) of rice a day for a soldier, beside some money 
allowance for side-dishes. The money allowances differ according to 
districts where troops are stationed, ranging for regiments at home from 
7.6 sen per diem to 11.4 sen (for Hokkaido), 12 to 15 sen for the Formosan 
garrisons, and 24 sen for those in China and 18 sen for Korea and 
Saghalien. 

Clothing.— From yen 27 to yen 34 a year for each foot soldier, yen 81 
to 37 for Cavalry, yen 30 to 36 for Artillery, yen 28 to 34 for Engineering 
and yen 29 to 85 for Commissariats. 

Encampment utensils and Barrack Necessities. -There are 26 grades 
ranging from the lowest of yen 4.64 a month for tho utensils and yen 6.76 
for the others and to the maximum of over yen 138 and yen 106.58 
respectively. 

Horse allowance. —Barley, hay and straw constitute fodder. Per head 
Yates per day are, 1 Jiwan of hay or straw and from 1.4 Iwan to 1 kiean of 
barley according to the services; 36 to 55 sen a month for hoofing and 
26 sen a year for hair-cutting. 
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The Marshals & Admirals’ Oi-fice 

The Marshals and Admirals’ Office was created in 1898 as the highest 
advisory body on military and naval matters to the Emperor. Only I'l 
officers have so far been honored with appointment to the Office and 
these, excepting those who are dead, are : — 

Marshal Prince Yamagata Admiral of Fleet Count Togo 
Marshal Prince Oyama Marshal Viscount Hasegawa 

Marshal Count Oku Marshal Prince Fushimi 

Admiral of Fleet Vis. Inouye Marshal Viscount Kawamura 

The Sdfreme Council of War 

This is a special office created on the eve of the outbreak of i904-?J 
War, and may be regarded as the Emperor's advisers and staff officers on 
all important matters pertaining to war The members consist of those 
Of the above Office, Ministers of War and the Navy, Chiefs of the General 
Staff and of the Naval Staff Board, all of whom are ex officio members, and 
also those ’specially nominated to the office. At present the specially 
4omih^ted members of the Council are as follows : — 

General Viscount Oshima Admiral Baron Dewa 

General Count Terauchi General Baron Asada 

Admiral Baron Kataoka H.I.H. General Prince Ka&-in 

Admiral Baron Ijuin 


Officers and Non-Combatants on Active Sernice 



1013 

1911 

1910 

1909 

Generals and ranking officers 

6 4 

62 

61 

70 

Field officers and ranking officers ... 

597 

614 

630 

627 

Company officers and ranking officers 

1,443 

1,432 

1,462 

1,494 

Non-com. officers of the highest rank 

260 

364 

363 

368 

Non-com. officers 

3,097 

3,060 

3,078 

2,859 

Total 

5,541 

5,532 

5,594 

5,408 

Civilians 

3,433 

3,524 

8,105 

7,622 
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PEOMOTION OF MILITAEY OFFICEES 

Rules for promotion of military officers in service in time of peace 
are as follows, this limit being reduced to one half in time of war. 

2 years each from Sub-Lieutenant to Lieutenant and from the latter 
to Captain, 4 years to Major, 3 years to Lieutenant-Colonel, 3 years each 
to Colonel and next to Major-General, 3 years to Lieutenant-General. 
The promotion to full General and next to Marshal is left to the will of 
the Emperor. 


AuE-LtMiT in the Active Service 


llank 

Age 

Sub- Lieutenant 1 
Lieutenant J 

... 45 

Captain 

... 48 

Major 

... 60 

Lieutenant-Colonel ... 

... 63 


Hank 

Ago 

Colonel 

55 

Major-General ... . 

58 

Lieutenant-G eneral . 

62 

General . 

65 

Marshal 

..no limit 


MILITAEY AVIATION 

Two officers who were trained in France and returned home 1911 were 
the first airmen in Japan. There were two others in 1912 and three more 
in 1913. Since then a military training course has been started at 
Tokorozawa, near Tokyo where three batches of young flight officers have 
been turned out. The Army now possesses 17 machines and 2 airships, with 
about 30 flying officers. The estimate for 1914 year is yen 300,000. . s the 

first step toward expanding our military aerial corps and the study of 
naval aviation, a sum of a little over Y400.000 was obtained in the 36th 
session of the Diet. The sum is spread over three years ending 1917, and 
is expected to provide 50 aeroplanes to the Army, meanwhile the existing 
Aerial Corps of Tokorozawa will be expanded into a company, and in 
time two companies will be organized. 

Three victims have appeared among our military aviators, i.e. Lieuts. 
Kimura and Tokuda on 28th May, 1913, and Lieut. Shigematsu on 26th 
April, 1914. Three civilian aviators were killed in 1913—15. 


SECTION II. - THE NAVY 

INTRODUCTORY REMARKS 

Ancient Time. —The only noteworthy instances of naval operations 
in olden da' s were the soafighting at Danno-ura between the two clans 
of Genji and Heike in the 12th century, next the encounters at the time 
of Hideyoshi between Japanese and Korean fleets off the Korean coast. 
Perhaps the predatory visit of Japanese piratical junks to the coast of 
China in the 17th century may have been far more important in the 
maritime history of the country. It was about that time too that 
Japanese junks were used to sail for commercial purpose to Korea, China, 
also to java, the Philippines, Siam and India. 
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The Restoration. — With, the advent of the era of Meiji the isolation 
policy was abandoned, and urged by circumstances, even the Tokugawa 
Shogun ate was obliged to purch are a number of warships. The Princes 
of Satsuina and Tosa also purchased several. These warships formed the 
nucleus of the Imperial Navy, which in 1871 consisted of 17 warships 
with the aggregate tonnage of only 6,000. 

Foreign Advisers.— Both prior to and after the Restoration, the 
Japanese Navy had foreign advisers and tutors, mostly English. The 
late Adm. Sir R. Tracey was the first foreign adviser in Japan, and then 
came about ’73 Adm. Douglas with several assistants under him. Rear- 
Adm. John Ingles who occupied a similar position and retired a few years 
before the Japan-China war was the last foreign adviser the Japanese 
Nary had. 


THE EXPANSION PROGRAM 

As explained by the Vice-Minister of the Navy in the 30th session of 
the Diet (1913-14), the program liac been elaborated to pope with a 
certain imaginary foe representing the force of 21 battleships and 
armored cruisers. According to this the contemplated expansion is to 
consist of 8 battleships (¥240,000,000), 8 armored criusirs (¥216,000,000), 
together with 16 scouting ships (¥80,000,000) and 48 destroyers (¥ 
4,800,000), total ¥540,000,000. Prom financial consideration, however, 
the naval authorities have at last cut down the strength of the fleet to 
cope with the imaginary hostile fleet, to 8 battleships and 4 battles ip- 
cruisers, a total of 12 ships. To reach this standard it has been decided 
first to construct 3 new battleships, at an outlay of about ¥90,000,000. 
Thee dread-naughts are the Kongo, Hiyei, Haruna, and Kirishima built 
respectively at the Vickers’, Yokosuka, Kawasaki and Mitsubishi Dock- 
yards and already placed on commission. 

The new repletion program adopted by the Okuma Ministry is to 
build three new battleships of the Fuso type, i.e. Yamasbiro at Yokosuka, 
(of which two of 1000 ton each are being built in England) Ise at Kawasaki 
and Hyuga at Mitsubishi Dockyard, eight destroyers nnd two submarines 
at the estimate of ¥104,083,926, the work to spread till 1918-T9. 


New BattUships 

The three battleships of the Fuso type have been designed, it is 
reported, after carefully studying the actual result of naval fighting in 
the European War and the experiences derived from the construction of 
the three superdreadnaughts built at home, the Hiyei, Kirishima and 
Haruna. The Hyuga, which was laid down in May 1915, is entirely 
original in design and is quite unlike an y warship of the class owned by 
British and other fleets. The peculiar features consist of extreme 
steadiness which is expected to carry the efficiency of gunnery still 
further ; the axial arrangement of the main armament of 10 14-in. guns, 
and lastly increased capacity to carry heavy oil to be used side by side 
with coal. The principal points in the design of Hyuga are, displace- 
ment 31,000 tons; length over all. 683 ft.; length of water line, 630; beam, 
04 j mean draught, 28; speed, 23; main armament, 10 14-in guns, 
secondary armament 20 6-in, 
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NAVAL EDUCATION 

The post-bellum naval programme is primarily aimed at readjusting 
education and next at perfecting and improving construction work. In 
puisuance of that policy the educational system of the Navy has been 
thoroughly recast. This is especially the case with the Naval Staff 
College, Torpedo School, Gunnery School, and Mechanic School. The 
Naval Cadet Academy and the Naval Engineering Academy were practi- 
cally left in the original form. Besides these there are the Paymaster 
School, and Surgery School. 

The Naval Staff College 

The students admitted into this highest institution in the service are 
graded into five ; namely, 1. A grade, 2. B grade, 3. Special course, 4. 
Engineering, and 5. Elective courses. The complement of students has 
been considerably increased, from 30 in the old system to 90 for ordinary 
officer students and from 15 to 25 for engineer-students. 

Students of A grade are intended for staff officers and future com- 
manders and candidates must either be Lieutenants who here finished the 
Gunnery or Torpedo School or Navigation of the Special course at the 
College, or Commanders or other Lieutenants who have served afloat for 
at least two years. Applicants have to undergo tho admission examina- 
tion. Students of B grade are to receive special education in Gunnery, 
Torpedo or Navigation and only Lieutenants or Sub-Lieutenants who 
are judged to possess required qualification are admitted on examination. 
In the Special course, which is divided into Navigation and Engineering, 
applicants for the former mu t be Lieutenants or Sub- Lieutenants who 
finished the ordinary Navigation, while those for the latter must be 
Engineer-Commanders or Lieutenants who completed the ordinary naval 
Engineering course. Candidates for the Engineering course must be 
Engineer-Lieutenants who possess qualification similar to that of 
candidates for B grade. The Engineering course students receive higher 
education in their speciality. To the Elective course arc admitted on 
the recommendation of the faculty of the Naval Staff College and with 
the approval of the Minister of the Navy deck officers, Engineer Captains 
or Commanders, Constructors, Hydrograpliers, etc., also Lieutenants or 
Engineer Lieutenants of at least three years on active service, all these 
to pursue their respective specialities. * 

The Gunnery and the Torpedo School 

The two establishments, which were formerly training institutes, 
have been elevated to regular schools. They both admit officers and non- 
commissioned officers and men, and the courses are classified into Or- 
dinary, Higher and Special grades. The torm of study varies from 4 to (5 
months. The Ordinary eourso receives Sub-Lieutenants and Midshipmen 
who have attended active service for at least one year ; the Higher course 
receives junior officers who havo gone through the B grade course of t’ie 
naval Staff College, and the Special course takes, either on recommenda- 
tion or examination, deck officers, junior officers and petty officers who 
are required or desire to finish training in either gunnery <v torpedo 
practice. At the same time special course subdivided into Ordinary aipl 
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Higher grades is established for petty officers and men. Those who are 
admitted to the former are under obligation to remain in the service for 
three years after the expiration of the regular terms, while for the latter 
this obligation term is four years. Graduates of the Government 
Nautical College are also admitted for training in gunnery. 


The Mechanic School 

This is a new institution intended to give both to junior engineers 
and artificers training in various subjects of naval mechanical engineer- 
ing and mechanical sciences and practices. It is subdivided into 6 
different branches, as operations of engines (ordinary ami higher), 
electricity, carpentry, etc. Artificers of warrant officer rank and ordinary 
artificers who are admitted to the school are under obligation to give 
three to four years' extra service after the expiration of the ordinary 
term. The term of study is six months for officor-students and one month 
to one and a half years for artificer-students, according to the subject. 


The Nava l Carets’ Academy 

This is the only institution for giving education to young men who 
aspire to become officers. Tho term lasts four years, including one year 
of practical training on distant voyage. Originally established in Tokyo, 
it was removed to tho present site on Edajima, near Kure Admiralty, 
more than ten years ago. 

The Naval Engineering Academy 

As a collateral institution to the above the present school educates 
aspirants who wish to become Naval Engineers, the term of study being 
the same as in the other. It is situated at Yokosuka. 


Statistics (1912) 


Naval Staff College 
Naval Cadets' Academy 
Naval Eng. Academy ... 
Gunnery School ... ... 

Torpedo School 

Surgery School 

Paymaster School... ... 
Mechanic School 


Staff 

Students 

Graduates 

No. admitted 

... 74 

144 

115 

139 

... 64 

338 

144 

100 

... 55 

158 

60 

50 

... 59 

807 

1,266 

1,293 

... 54 

453 

934 

970 

... 31 

48 

50 

50 

... 49 

91 

18 

30 

... 41 

603 

588 

854 


VOLUNTEERS AND CONSCRIPTS 

In the Navy the volunteer service is supplemented by conscription, 
the former almost always supplying large number of men than the other, 
as the authorities prefer to get, from evident reasons, volunteers to 
conscripts. The active service lasts four years an4 the reserve service 
.■imep. years, 
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Conscripts 

V olunteers 

Total 

1909 ... 

2,860 

3,076 

5,938 

1910 ... 

3,235 

3,487 

6,722 

1911 ... 

4,032 

4,099 

8,101 

1912 ... 

4,457 

4,363 

8,820 

1913 ... 

2,145 

3,112 

5,257 


Classification of Warships in the Imp. Japanese Navy 

According to the newly arranged classification in 1912 the ships are 
subdivided into : — 

(1) Battleships; (2) Battleship-cruisers; (3) 1st class cruisers (dis* 
placement over 7,003 tons) ; ( t) 2nd class cruisers (displacement under 

7.0J0 tons) ; (5) 1st class coast defence (displacement over 7,000 tons ; 

(0) 2nd class coast defence (displacement under 7,000 tons) ; ( 7 ) 1st class 

gunboats (displacement over 800 tons) ; «8) 2nd class gunboats (displace- 
ment under 800 tons) ; (9) 1st class destroyers (displacement over 1,000 

tons) ; (10) 2nd class destroyers (disi>lacement 603-1,000 tons) ; (11) 3rd 

class destroyers (displacement under 600 tons); (12) 1st class torpedo- 
boats (displacement over 120 tons) ; (13) 2nd class torpedo-boats (displace- 

ment under 120 tons). 


THE JAPANESE FLEET 


Battleships 


Displacement Length When Nominal Torpedo Armor at Main 


Name 

(tons) 

(feet) 

launched 

speed 

(knots) 

tube 

water line ar’ment 

(inches) 

Shikishima.. 

. 15,003 

400 

1898 

18.0 

5 

D 

12"(4)s6"(l4) 

Asahi 

. 15,000 

400 

1899 

18.0 

4 

9 

12" (4); 6 '(14) 

Mikasa 

. 15,000 

400 

1900 

18.0 

4 

9 

12"(4); 6"(l4) 
12"(4 ;6"(1B) 

Hizen 

. 12,7i)0 

374 

1900 

18.0 

6 

9 

Katori 

. 15,950 

420 

1905 

18.0 

5 

9 

12"(4); 10"(4) 

Kashima 

. 16,400 

425 

1905 

18.0 

5 

9 

12"(4); 10"(4) 

Satsuma 

. 19,250 

482 

1906 

18.0 

5 

9 

12"(4); 10"(la) 

Aki 

19,753 

482 

1907 

20.0 

5 

9 

12"(4)i 10"(12) 

Kawachi 

. 20,800 

479 

1910 

20.0 

5 

— 

12"(12); G"(I0) 

Settsu ... .. 

20,800 

479 

1910 

20.0 

5 

— 

12"(12)j6"(10) 

Fwio 

30,600 

6:3 1914 23.0 

Battleship-Cruisers 



14" (12); 4"(9; 

Tfiukuba 

. 13,750 

440 

1905 

20,0 

5 

7 

12"(4);6"(I2) 

Ikotna ... . 

. 13,750 

440 

1906 

20.0 

5 

7 

12"(4);6"(12) 

Kurama 

. 14,620 

450 

1906 

2.10 

5 

7 

12"(4); 8"(8) 

Ibuki ... . 

. 14,620 

450 

1907 

22.0 

5 

7 

12" (4); 8"(8) 

Hiyei ... . 

. 27,500 

— 

1912 

25.0 

8 

— 

14" (8); 6"(16) 

Kongo ... . 

. 27,500 

— 

1912 

25.0 

8 

— 

14"(8); 6"(10) 

Kirishima . 

27,600 

704 

1913 

27.5 

8 


14"{8) 

parupa 

• 27,500 

704 

1913 

27,5 

8 

— 

14" (8) 
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First Class Cruisers 


Displacement 

1 

5 

When 

Nominal 

T. rpedo 

Armor at 

Main 

Name 

(tons) 

(feet) 

launehe l 

spee 1 
(knots) 

tube 

water line 
(inches) 

ar'ment 

Asama 

9,700 

408 

1893 

20.1 

5 

7 

6",4),0"(6) 

Tokiwa 

9.700 

408 

189S 

20.0 

5 

7 

8"(4)j6"l«) 

Yakunio ... 

9,700 

407 

1899 

20.0 

5 

7 

8"(4); 

Azuma 

9,326 

431 

1899 

20.0 

5 

6 

&"(4);6'M2) 

Iwate 

9,800 

400 

1900 

20.0 

4 

7 

8"(4);t"(l4) 

Izumo 

9,800 

400 

1899 

20.0 

4 

7 

&''(4;6"(14| 

Kasuga 

7,280 

31.4 

1902 

20.0 

4 

6 10"(l)S"(2);6"(14) 

Nisshin 

7,280 

344 

1903 

20.0 

4 

6 

8"(4); 6"(14) 

Abo ... 

7,995 

443 1900 21.0 2 

Second Class Cruisers 

3 

8"(2); b"(S) 

Kasagi 

4,900 

374 

1898 

22.7 

4 

4 

8"(2) 

Cbitose 

4,790 

395 

1898 

22.5 

4 

4J 

8"(2) 

Taugaru 

0,630 

413 

1899 

20.0 

6 

3 

6"( >) 

Soya 

6,500 

420 

1899 

23.0 

6 

3 

6"(12) 

Tone 

4,100 

400 

1806 

23.0 

— 

3 

6"fl2) 

Chikuma ... 

4,991 

— 

1811 

26.0 

— 

— 

6"(8) 

Hirato 

4,991 

— 

1811 

20.0 

— 

— 

6"(8) 

Yahagi 

4,991 

— 

1811 

26.0 

— 

— 

6"{8) 

Suma 

2,657 

300 

1896 

20.0 

2 

2 

6"(2) 

Akashi 

2,755 

295 

1&97 

20.0 

2 

2 

b"(2) 

Niitaka 

3,366 

235 

1862 

20.0 

— 

2* 

6" (6) 

Tsushima ... 

3,366 

235 

1802 

20.0 

— - 

2J 

6"(0) 

Otowa 

3,000 

341 

1803 

20.0 

— 


e M (2) 


First Class Coast Deffj 

mce Ships 


Iki 

8,590 

326 

1888 

16.0 

6 

14 

12" (2); 6" (6) 

Tango ... 

11,000 

— 

1894 

17.0 

6 

15 

12"(4); 6"(12) 

Fuji ... 

12,300 

374 

1896 

18.0 

5 

6 

12"»4); 0"(lO) 

Iwami ... 

13,599 

367 

1902 

1H.0 

4 

4 

12" v 4); 8"(0) 
10" (4); 6"( 10) 
10" (4); 6"(10, 

Sagami 

12,674 

401 

1898 

19.0 

5 

7 

Suwo ... 

12,674 401 1900 19.0 5 4 

Second Class Coast Defence Ships 

Okinosbima. . 

4,500 

277 

1899 

16.0 

4 

10 

10"(8) 

Minoshima... 

4,500 

265 

1894 

16.0 

4 

10 

S"<4) 

Itsukusbima . 

4,210 

295 

1891 

16.0 

4 

2 

12"(6) 

Hasbidate ... 

4,210 

295 

1891 

16.0 

4 

2 

3 2" (6) 

Chiyoda 

2,450 

— 

1890 

17.0 

3 

44 

4"(7 V 

AAitsushima . 

3,100 

— 

1896 

19.0 

5 

3 

6"(4) 

Mansbu 

3,916 

— 

1901 

21.0 

— 

— 


Karasaki . . . 

6,170 

— 

1900 

18.0 

— 

— 

B"(i; 

Yamato 

1,478 

206 

1885 

13.0 

2 

— 

3"(4; 

Musa&hi 

1,478 

206 

1835 

13.0 

2 

— 

3"(4; 

Matsuye 

. 1,415 

__ 

— 

— 

— 

— ' 

— 

Toyobashi ... 

, 4,055 

— 

1900 

18.0 

— 

— i 

4"(7: 
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First Class Gunboats 



Displacement 

length 

When 

Nominal Torpedo Armor at 

Main 

Name 


(feel) 

launched 

speed 

tube 

water line 

ar’ment 





(knots) 


(inches) 


Tatfluta 

... 875 

2 tO 

1894 

21.0 

5 

— 

4-/(2) 

Ohihaya 

... 3,238 

27-i 

1900 

21,0 

5 

— 

4." (7) 

Mogami 

... 1,358 

316 

1908 

23.0 

— 

24 

V'(7) 

Yodo 

... 1,250 

300 

19 7 

22.0 

— 

. 24 

4/'(7) 


Second Class Gunboats 




Uji 

... 6?0 

180 

19o3 

13.0 





S"(4) 

Sumida 

... 120 

— 

19C6 

13.0 

— 

— 

6" (2) 

Fushimi 

180 

— 

1906 

13.0 

— 

— 

6"(2) 

Toba 

... 248 

— 

1911 

15.0 

— . 

— 

3"(2) 

Saga 

... 4,85 

— 

1912 

15.0 

— 


*"U) 

• 

First Class Torpedo-boat Destroyers 


tlmikaze 

... 1,150 



1910 

35 

3 


4"(7) 

Yamakaze ... 

... 1,150 

— 

1911 

35 

3 

— 

4"(7) 


Second Class Torpedo-boat Destroyers 



Displace- 

when 



Displace 

when 

Name 

ment 

launchel 

Name 


ment 

launched 

Sakura 

600 

1911 

Kusunoki... 


... 600 

1915 

Tachibana ... 

6C0 

1912 

Time 


... 600 

1916 

Matsu 

600 

1915 

Katsura 


... too 

1915 

Kashi w a 

6C0 

1915 

Kayede 


... 690 

1915 

Kaba 

600 

1915 

Sugi 


... 600 

1915 

JSakaki 

600 

1915 

Kiri ... ... 


... 600 

1915 


Third Class Torpedo-boat Destroyers 



Name 

Displacement 

When 

Name 

Desplacement 

Wl»n 


(tons) launched 



(tons) launched 

Akebono... 

... 811 

’98 

Kagero . . . 


279 

’98 

Arare 

227 

’C4 

Kamikaze 


381 

*05 

Ariake ... 

227 

’04 

Kikuzuki... 


381 

’07 

Asagiri ... 

381 

’03 

Kisaragi... 


381 

’05 

Asakaze ... 

375 

’06 

Mateukaze 


381 

’06 

Asasbio ... 

373 

’98 

Mikazuki 


875 

’05 

Asatsuyu 

875 

’06 

Minazuki 


381 

V 6 

Ayanami 

381 

’07 

Murakumo 


279 

’97 

Fubuki ... 

227 

’04 

Murasame 


381 

’03 

Harukaze 

375 

’06 

Nagatsuki 


281 

’06 

Hatsuharu 

875 

’06 

Nenohi ... 


381 

’05 

Hatsuehimo ... 331 

’05 

Nowake ... 


357 

’06 

Hatmayuki 

876 

’05 

Oboro 


311 

’98 * 

Hayakaze 

376 

’06 

Oikaze ... 


381 

’06 

Bibiki ... 

376 

’06 

Satsuki ... 


350 

’02 

Isouami ... 

381 

’07 

Shisrure ... 

... 

375 

’06 
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Name 

D'splaeement 

When 

Nome 

Displacement 

When 


(torn) launched 


(tons) 

launched 

Shirakumo 

373 

’98 

Wakaba ... 

381 

’05 

Shiranuhi 

279 

’39 

Yamabiko 

240 

*97 

Shiratsuyu 

675 

’03 

Yayoi 

381 

*06 

Shirayuki 

365 

’05 

Yudachi ... 

375 

*06 

Uranami 

381 

’07 

Yugiri ... 

279 

*98 

Ushio 

381 

’05 

Yugure ... 

381 

’06 

Usugumo 

331 

’99 

Yunagi ... 

375 

’06 

Uzuki 

381 

’06 





First Class Torfedo-boastd 16 j Second Class Torpedo-boats 16; 
Submarines 13. 

Organization of the Fleet 

The new Fleet Organization Regulation issued in Dec. 1914 ia based 
oM the principle of placing on the first line eight battleships of super- 
dreadnaught type, but this ideal formation cannot be realized until 
after the completion of the four snper-dreadnaughts of the Fuso type to 
be effected three or four years hence. 

NAVAL DOCKYARDS AND ARCHITECTURE 

These exist at the four Admiralties of Yokosuka, Kure, Sasebo and 
Maizuru. They all possess dry docks for accommodating large warships. 
The first two are each provided with two cradles, one each being qualified 
to undertake dreadnaughts, but the other two have only one each for 
building small cruisers and destroyers. Port Arthur possesses a dry dock 
but lacks necessary equipment for building warship?. The Mitsubishi 
Shipyards at Nagasaki, the Kawasaki Yards at Kobe and also the Osaka 
Ironworks build warships The record of the private dockyards’ work in 
naval architecture has .been broken with the construction of two 27,600 
ton dreadnaughts, the. orders for which have been given to the private 
two yards. 

Naval Architecture 

The first warship built in Japan was the Seiki of 870 tons launched at 
Yokosuka in 1875. Till 1903 the largest warship constructed at home was 
the cruiser Hashidate of 4,278 tons. The improvement effected since that 
time is demonstrated by the building of the battleships Kurama (14,600 tons) 
and Satsuma {19,300 tons) in 1906. The launching in Oct. ’i(j at Yokosuka 
of the Kawachi (20,800 tons), the 1st dreadnaught attempted at home, 
marks another stage in the progress of naval architecture in Japan. 

Japan and Types of Warships 

Japan has contributed something to the progress of naval construc- 
tion of the world. It was Japan that first placed on her oruisers heavy 
guns for battleships and constructed torpedo-destroyers of far larger 
displacement than was previously known among the naval experts of the 
World. The efficiency of these ** abnormal cruisers ” and “torpedo-boats ” 
for practical purposes was sufficiently demonstrated in the Japan-China 
War, , 
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IiJ. N. Battleships “ Satsuma” and the Dreadnaught 

The battleships Kalori and Kashima launched in 1905 may be con- 
sidered as the last construction of the Shikishima type that had been 
universally regarded at the standard type about the beginning of the 
Rusao-Japan war. The two battleships were superior to the Shikishima in 
the number of 10 in. weapons carried. In the design of the battleship 
Satsuma hurriedly took in hand about the time of the Russo-Japanese war, 
Japan effected a marked improvement over the Katori and Kashima type. 
A similar improvement was effected in England when her Admiralty 
adopted in 1905 a special design that developed as the Lord Nelson type, 
the first dreadnaught constructed in the world. It should be remembered 
for the sake of accuracy, that the design of Satsuvia was completed in 
Jan. 1904 while the work on the Lord Nelson was started in Oct. the 
following year, so that Japan antedated England as regards the im- 
provement in naval architectuture which is now revolutionizing the 
navies of the world. 


Japan and Battleshif^cruisers 

The six armored cruisers designed by Japan, the Asama> Tokhva , etc., 
several years before the outbreak of the Russ- Japan war when their 
efficiency was significantly demonstrated, were a noteworthy departure 
in their being equipped by larger calibre guns and armored by the 
Harvey steel. This innovation was carried still further in the Tsukuba , 
the keel of which was hurriedly laid at Kure in June 1904. She equaled 
a battleship in the power of main guns, and furnished a new type of 
cruisers that havo been adopted by England and other powers. 


How the 1st Battleship-C wiser Tsukuba xoas built 

Writes Dr. Terao, a naval architect,— “The successful building of the 
Tsukuba may be said to supply another significant illustration how far 
human power placed at a stretch may develop its ingenuity. When the 
decision had been adopt d to build her at Kure, both the architects and 
mechanics were in dismay, for the largest ship they had built was that of 
the Tsushima type of a little over 3,000 displacement and which was com- 
pleted at Yokosuka only two years before. The mechanical equipment 
too was equally inadequate for undertaking this bold work. However, 
both the supervisors and raw mechanics under them, were sustained by 
the heroic spirit awakened by the national calamity. Supported by the 
desperate resolution, they were able to overcome the innumerable 
difficulties that turned up at every progress they made. And thus with 
no model to follow they succeeded in completing the warship. Viewed 
in the light of greater experience and mechanical progress of the present 
day 1 , this first battleship-cruiser in the Avorld may not be quite satisfactory 
in ri vetting and so forth, but for all such unfriendly criticism she has 
been found fit for the service and has undertaken around-the-world 
voyage. By the construction of the Koik/o and the Hiyei Japan has 
fnrniahed another new design to the world, in the power of their main 
guns and speed. ' \ 
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Latest Record in Rapid Work, Building op Destroyers 

The building of ten destroyers in seven months ending April 1915 is 
a new record, so far as the rapidity of work is concerned, for at least 
twice that time was required before in building a destroyer at home. Suci 
rapi& work became possible owing to the being necessary materials supplied 
at home, that is, armor plates at the Government Steel-works, guns at the 
Rare Arsenal and Muroran Steel Foundry, and torpedoes ana torpedo- 
tubes at the Naval Arsenals. The ten destroyers in question all bear the 
names of trees, as A usunoki (camphor), Vmc (plum-tree), and so on. They 
were built two each at the Mitsubishi and the Ka » asaki Yard, one each 
at Yokosuka, Kure, Sasebo, and Maizuru, and also at the Osaka Iron 
lYorks and Uraga Shipbuilding Yard. The construction of eight 
additional destroyers and two submarines is provided for in the Naval 
appropriation passed by the Diet in the 36th session. Of the eight 
onq half will be of larger size of 1000 ton displacement (2 being built in 
England), the total outlay for the whole number being Y 13,676,916. The 
keels will be laid in 1916. As also the case as r gards the two submarines, 
for which Y 3,850,000 has been set apart. They will displace 800 tons 
each. 


Supply op Building Materials at Home 

Japan is almost self-dependent as regards materials for war imple- 
ments. Armor plates, rails, etc. are now turned out to the extent of about 
190,000 tons a year at the Imperial Iron Works at Yawata, Kyushu. 
The armor plates are also produced at the Naval Yard belonging to the 
Rurq Admiralty. The Minister of the Navy explained in the 31st session 
of the Diet that in resisting the penetration of heaviest projectiles the 
plates made at Kure proved even better, according to the test carried out 
by the authorities, than the productions of the leading steel foundries 
in the world. The Imperial Iron W orks supplies its Bteel plates to both 
private shipyards and the Navy, and with the expansion of its scope, 
■yvifh ¥44000,000 voted by the 3oth session of the Diet, to be carried out 
as continuing work spread over three years, 60,000 tons of plates of 
greater thickness will be produced in a year. In 1908 a steel works was 
Established at Muroran, Hokkaido, (capital yen 10,000) as a joint 
qndertakiug of the Hokkaido Colliery and Steamship Co. and Armstrong 
ahd Vickers, with the countenance of the Navy. It is devoted to casting 
guns and some commercial products. 

In wood teak from Siam and Oregon pines are used for decks, while 
foreign oaks, maples, etc. are used for decorative parts. Japanese 
“ Zelkowa ” oaks, etc. are also used for the latter purpose. 


PERSONNEL OF THE ACTIVE SERVICE 

Differing from the system followed in England, the Japanese 
Admiralty organizes its staff of combatants on the plan of filling the 
necessary complement at the outset of an emergency with officers of the 
active service. This is the reason why our Navy is apparently over-staffed 
emppAYed with that of England. The English fleet, which totals about 
2,330,000 tons has the staff of combatants, from midshipmen to fleet 
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admirals, numbering 3,111. Tho corresponding figures for our fleet are 
650,000 and 2,190 respectively. Reduced to per ton rate the British fleet 
has 1.35 officers against 3.42 of Japan. The custom adhered thus far of 
employing officers on active service for routine work on shore has neces- 
sarily interfered with efficiency of service at sea. In practice our 
subordinate officers rarely remain on sea service for more than two years ; 
they are soon transferred to shore. In some cases there have been even 
rear-admirals or vice-admirals whose actual sea service was confined to 
only a few years’ training a,t sea undergone on board training ships, or at 
best a few years’ service as deck officers afterward. 

Naval Officers* Promotion 

Promotion by selection, instead of by seniority of service, is now the 
rule in our Navy. Candidates to be recommended for special promotion 
are generally decided at the conference of the Admirals’ Council. The 
limit being reduced to one half in time of war# 

Midshipmen.— Graduates of the Naval Cadets' School are given about 
8 months’ practical exercise in a training ship, and then commissioned on 
warships in the active service. 

2 nd Sub-Lieutenants. — Midshipmen who have had over a year’s 
practical exercise. 

ist Sub Lieutenant. -2nd Sub-Lieutenants who have been in the 
service and 1st Sub-Lieutenants aro given lessons in Torpedo and 
Gunnery, each about 4 months. 

Lieutenants. -1st Sub-Lioutuants of over two years in tho service. 
Select 1st Sub-Lieutenants and full Lieutenants are admitted into the 
junior course of the Naval College, Gunnery School or Torpedo School, 
each about 6 months. 

Lieut.-Commandero. Lieutenants of over 5 years in service. Select 
Lieutenants and Lieut.-Commanders who have been two years in the 
srevice on tho sea are admitted into the senior course of the Naval College, 
about one and half years. 

Commanders. —Lieut. -Commanders of over two years in tho service. 
Officers below Captain in rank may be officially or at their own desire 
admitted into the special course of the Gunnery or Torpedo School, each 
about 6 months. 

Captains. — Commanders of over two years in the service. Officers 
below Captain in rank may be ordered to enter or at their own desire 
admitted into the special cour e of the Naval College about one year, and 
Study some special art of their own choice or that officially assigned; 

Rear Admirals. -Captains of over two yoars in the service. 

Vice-Admirals, - Rear Admirals of over three yoars in the service. 

Admirals.— Vice-Admirals who have seen many actual services or of 
special merits are promoted by Imperial order. 

Age Ltmit of Officers in Active Service 

Fleet Admiral No limit 

Admiral Below 65 

Non-Combatant Vice-Admiral „ 63 
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fco 


Vice-Admiral 



60 

Non-Combatant Rear-Admiral 


n 

58 

Rear-Admiral 


»* 

m 

Architect Captain or equivalent 


ii 

54 

Captain or equivalent 


»» 

53 

Chief Warrant Officer or equivalent. 


II 

50 

Engineer Commander or equivalent 

Commander or on nival on t, and 1st class Warrant Officer 

it 

50 

or equivalent 

. 

»» 

47 

Lieut.-Commander or equivalent 


>• 

45 

Lieutenant or equivalent 


>» 

44 

Engineer 1st Sub-Lieutenant or equivalent ... 


tt 

40 

1st and 2nd Sub-Lieutenants or equivalent ... . 


»• 

40 


N. B.— 1st class warrant officer or equivalent of over 6 
years in the service may be promoted to 1st lieutenant 
or equivalent 


Officers and Bluejackets on Active Service 
(Compiled at the end of the year) 



Admirals 
and nou- 

Officers 
an^ iion- 

Warrant 

Bluejacket-? 

Cadets 

Total 

1911... . 

com’tanfcs 
102 

com'tnutg 

6,998 

officers 

1,378 

45,576 

668 

51,692 

1912... . 

105 

4,19) 

1,391 

48,389 

587 

54,662 


NAVAL AVIATION 

The return in 1912 from France and U.S.A. of four officers trained 
there was the first event of importance in the Naval aviation. There are 
now at the Training ground at Opparna near Yokosuka 15 flying officers 
with over twenty petty officers and men receiving training under them. 
In May ’15 these officers undertook successfully extended flying for 10 
hrs. to Tokyo and across the Tokyo Bay. The Navy possesses 9 hydro- 
planes, and expects to construct 30 shortly. The estimate for the year is 
yen 100,000. In Mar. 1915 two officers and one man wero killed. 

NATIONAL DEFENCE COMMISSION REGULATIONS 
(Gazetted June 23, 1914) 

Art. I.— The Commission shall be under direct control of the Prime 
Minister, and shall deliberate upon the more important matters that are 
relative to the defenses of the Empire on land and sea. 

Art. II.— The Minster or Ministers concerned, shall report to the 
Prime Minister on the more important matters relating to the defenses of 
the Empire on land and sea, and the Prime Minister shall submit these to 
the deliberations of the Commission. 

Art. III. —The Commission shall be composed of the following ; 

The Prime Minister, Minister of Foreign Affairs, Minister of Finance, 
Minister of War, Minister of the Navy, Chief of the General Staff, Chief 
of fffie Naval Board of Command. 

Art. IV.— The Prime Minister may, whenever necessary, summon to 
conference a naval or military officer in active service, and order him 
to give such explanations as may be desired. 
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Art. Y. — The President of the Commission of Defense shall be the 
Prime Minister. 

If he is unable to attend, the Minister of State present that occupies 
the highest at the conference shall perform the duties on his behalf. 

Art. VI.— The President shall prepare the order of the day, open and 
close the conference, readjust the order of the day, and otherwise supervise 
the business of the Commission. 

Tho President shall submit to the Prime Minister the results of the 
deliberations of the Commission. 

Personnel of Commission 

Art. VII.— The Commission of Defenso shall have one Chief Secretary 
and two Secretaries. 

Art. VIII.— The Chief Secretary shall be held by the Chief Secretary 
of the Cabinet. 

He shall manage the affairs of the Commission in accordance with the 
instruction of tho President. 

Art. I*X.— The Secretaries shall be a Major-General and a Rear- 
Admiral, each having a military or a naval post of his own. They shall 
assist in the arranging of the affairs of the Commission in accordance 
with the instructions of their chief. 

THE IMPERIAL AVIATION ASSOCIATION 

This is the only private body devoted to tho cause of aviation, and 
was incorporated in 1914. So earnestly has the business been pushed by 
the active Committee that already tho roll of members number over 5,009. 
As yet the fund at its disposal is very scarce, and the Associaton is 
prevented from organizing work on any decent scale. Just before the 
outbreak of the European war tho Association bought from Germany two 
monoplanes, and like the irony of fate they were actively employed by 
the Army, to which the machines were sold, in the scouting work at 
Tsingtau. Some students are now maintained by the Association, and they 
are receiving training at the Military Aerodrome at Tokorozawa. One 
notable thing undertaken is the offer of prizes, 1st c as3 ¥ 20,000, 2nd ¥ 
10,000, and 3rd ¥ 5,000 for home made motors. 19 men have forwarded 
plans and designs, and result of the Committee’s examination is to be 
announced in March 1916. The Association is presided over by H.H. 
Prince Kuni, Patron, while Count Okuma and Baron Sakatani act as 
President and Vice-President respectively. The Association has not yet 
joined the International Aerial Convention and therefore is not qualified 
to give license. Civilian aviators who have gone through regular training 
abroad number about ten. 
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DIPLOMACY 

INTRODUCTORY REMARKS 

By Sentaro Kemuriyama, Professor of Diplomacy, 

W a seda University 

The years 1894-5 may be said to mark a turning point in the modern 
history of Japanese diplomacy. The Japan-China War, arising out of 
the: rival claims of both countries on Korea, put to the tost the relative 
i'rength of the two Asiatic countries. In this tussle between the small 
island state of J »pan and the grand, old Empire of China, the latter 
miserably l roke down. This was a surprising revelation to the Occidental 
Powers, the dotage of China on the one hand and on the other t e rising 
ascendancy of the Japanese nation. Viewed in this light, the Jap n- 
China War was not only a struggle for hegemony between the two 
Oriental nations, but it may even b^ put down as an event of far 
Stacking influence upon the trend of the history of the whole world, 

There was another circuinst inco which made the years of 1894 -5 con- 
spicuous in Japan's mod rn history. Ib was in these years that after 
repea'ed failures Japan finally sue ceded in revising the humiliating 
treaties with the Powers, giving effect to the abolition of the anomalous 
system of Consular jurisdiction which had 1 ng been a sore point wiih 
the. Government. 

With this achievement Japan was entitled for the firs'; time to 
associate liorsolf with the senior Occidental Powers on a footing o ‘ 
equality and to participate witli them in all th it concerned Far Eastern 
problems. It may be noted in th i ? relation that the Meiji Go varment 
had three outstanding forei :n questions transferred to them from the 
preceding Tofeugaw a Shogun ate,— i,e. (l)the det rmination of frontier . 
^ the re- ision of treat es. and (8) the Korean problem. The rontbr 
ttiiesstions comprised perennial disputes with Rus ia over the territory o 
Karafuto {Saghalien) in the north, and in the south the jurisdie ion of 
the Bonin I lands, the Lo ' Choo Islan !r, and Taiwan (Formosa). As 
regards the Sag alien ques ion, the several negotiations c nducted there- 
a ent with the Russi n Go v< mine t from before the down all of the 
Toku ?awa Shogunate failed to bring about a defin te settlement, the 
1 1 nd being n ininally left, as a territory u der the joint authority of 
Japan and Russia. The Loo Ch o Islands, too, had long remained in a 
similar anomalous state, forming a bone of contention between Japan 
and China. 

The Saghali n quest on was finally solved by an change of tlio island 
for the Kurihr, while almost simultaneously an open proclamation was 
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issued deciding the jurisdiction of the Bonin Islands. With regard td 
the Loo Choo Islands and Formosa, s rious complications arose With the 
Peking Government in 1874 on account of the landing of a punitive 
Japantse force on the latter island which had generally hern r garded as 
an outside territory of China. Eventually, however, Japan a. reed to 
withdraw her expeditionary troops from the island, but at the same time 
tdek prompt steps to eLct once and for all the annexation of the Loo 
Choo Islands. 

By 1879 all the outstanding frontier questions were brought to a 
settlement, and this enabled the Moiji Government to devote their un- 
divided energies to the solution of treaty revision. v 

The Korean problem wa^ after all resolvable to this, namely, whether 
Japan should regain her hold on the Asiatic Continent. It should be 
remembered that Japan and Chosen (Korea) are closely bound together 
not only by geographical relations, but by ties of tradition and blood. 
In ancient 1 imes, the south* rn p irt of the Peninsula had practically been 
mid r the swav of Japan, but with the growing predominance of the 
influence of China tii< re, Japan had to abandon her claims upon the 
land in view of the troubl * and expens i entailed by frequent expeditions 
sent across the seas. Even the two exp ditions undertaken by no less a 
persona e than HideyosM Toyotomi failed to recover Japan’s domination 
in the Peniusub. 

Down to 1875 Chos n remained under the suzerainty of China, and 
in t at year Japan approached Choen and obliged her to conclude a 
treaty as an iudep< ndent king lorn. In time the Court of Chosen was 
practically split up into two factions, pro-Japanese and pro-Chinese, and 
the intrigues between them became more frequent than ever, culminating 
in the imbroglios at Seoul in 1882 and 1884 which practically constituted 
a prolude to the outbreak of the Japan-China war. 

The close of t’ e war found Japan in the ascendant over the Penin* 
Sula, but in her haste to reap the fruits of victory, she miserably blunder- 
ed, and gave occasion for Russia to step in and assume a. dominant rule of 
the Court. Herein was engendered t ie g rms of conflict with Russia irf 
11104-5, which, as is well known, end d in victory for Japan. 

It will be seen that it is at the cost of two disastrous international 
wars that Japan has finally s cceeded in securing predominance in the 
Chosen Peninsula. ’Ihe case w- s, howev r, different with China, which* 
is too big a country to fall und r the exclusive dominance of one or two 
Powers. 

While Japan wjs fore d to retrocede the Liaotung Peninsula Un v deT 
pressure of the joint intervention of Rus ia, France and Germany, and, 
indeed, to give up. for the time being, h<r ambitions in the direction of 
territory on t e Continent, the three Powers, taking advantage of their 
intervention, began to pursue a daring and aggressive policy toward the 
1 elpless Empire, imperilling the ball nee ^ f power in the F*r fiast. 
Fortunably Englan 1 stood aloof fro i the concerted action of the three 
Powers, She even contrived a counter move, especially to gu&rd her 
sphere of interests ag inst the smthern expansion or the Muscovite 
Empire. Her ende vor in this direction gave brit’i t > the historic event 
of the Anglo Japanese Alliance. 

The conolts on of this alliance came upon the whole world as a 
surprise and doubtless deserves a chapter in the history of modern 
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diplomacy especially when it is considered that Japan had so far* been 
generally regarded as a contemptible upstart in tlio East. 

It is interesting to note en passant , that Japans admissicn into the 
comity of civilized nations was not due to any convention concluded 
among the Powers, as in the c,ise of certain Protestant or Mohammedan 
countries in Europe ; neither was it attributable to such peculiar 
circumstances as those that entitled some states of the new World to 
participate in the concert of European Powers in the capacity of their 
dependencies or colonial states. It has been solely through strenuous 
efforts of her own that she has acquired for herself her present position 
among the Powers,— an achievement little short of a miracle, indeed, for 
an Oriental nation of alien rice and religion which had for centuries 
been following a path of civilization quite independent of the general 
trend of the Occidental. 

Just as she did in tlio introduction of Occidental civilization in its 
various aspects, Japan has exhibited her characteristic assimilability in 
adopting divers institutions of Europe relative to international law. 
Thus, only a few years after the Restoration of 1868 when the Franco- 
Prussian War broke out, she lost no time in declaring her neutrality in a 
manner perfect down to the minutest details, and, indeed, she went the 
length of proventing as a matter of right due to her neutrality the French 
warship Linois from opening fire against a Prussian merchant ship in 
the port of Nagasaki. Then the appropriate measures she took via-avis 
the IS. S. Maria Luz, a Peruvian slave-trading vessel, was no less creditable. 

In 1877 and 1879 she joined the International Postal Union and 
Telegraph Union, and in 1886 took part in the Geneva Convention of the 
Red Cross Association, while she became a party to the Declaration of 
Paris in 1887. 

In the two great international wars as well as on the occasion of the 
Boxer trouble in North China, Japan’s army and navy won the well- 
merited admiration of all for their faithful observation of the accepted 
rules of war. All things taken together, it is not to be wondered at that 
England was induced to depart from her traditional policy of * splendid 
isolation ’ and to join hands with the island Empire in the Eastern Seas. 

Lastly, Japan’s participation in the present general conflict, the 
capture of the German fortress in China, the occupation of German 
possessions in the South SeaB and the effective expulsion of the remnant 
of her commerce-raiding cruisers, has, it may be noted, been simply 
actuated by her sincere intention to maintain general peace in the Pacific 
to which she is pledged by the terms of the Anglo- Japanese Alliance. 


SURVEY OF JAPAN’S DIPLOMACY SINCE 1853 

Opening of the Country.— In 1853 four American inen-of~war arrived 
at the Bay of Yedo, demanding the conclusion of a treaty of intercourse. 

In 1853 the first American Consul (Townsend Harris) arrived in Japan 
and a commercial treaty was signed between him and the Shogunate 
Government Representative (li-Kamon-no-Kami), followed by conclusion 
of treaties with Hollaed, England, France and Russia. 

Russia seizing Tsushima.— In 1861 Russia suddenly seized the Island 
of Tsushima but was obliged to withdraw through the intervention of the 
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British Minister, Sir Kutherford Alcock, and Admiral 3. Hope, Com- 
mander of the British -China squadron. 

Kagoshima and Shimonoseki bombarded. —In August, 13(3, Kago- 
shima was bombarded by a British squadron, and in the following year 
Shimonoseki by the allied squadrons of England, America, France and 
Holland ; the murder of Mr. Wilson, Secretary of the British legation, by 
some retainers of the lord of Satsuma, was the cause. 

Imperial Sanction of the Treaties. —In 1865 Sir Harry Parkes came to 
Yedo as British envoy and an Imperial decree sanctioning the treaties 
was issued on the 23rd of October 1865. 

Peruvian Slave Ship.— In 1872 a Peruvian ship, named the Maria Luz , 
with 200 Chinese slaves on board, entered the harbor of Yokohama ; she 
was seized and the Chinamen were released ; the dispute was decided in 
favor of Japan by the Emperor Alexander II. of Russia. 

Saghalien exchanged with the Kuriles.— In 1875 Japan exchanged the 
whole island of Saghalien with Kurile Islands which Russia asserted had 
belonged to her. 

The Ogasawara Affair.— In 1875 Ogasawara-jima or Bonin was re- 
cognized by America as Japan’s possession. 

Formosan Expedition.— In 1872 Japan sent an expedition to Formosa 
to punish the natives who murdered our wrt eked crew. 

Treaty Revision Negotiation.— In 1871 Prince Iwakura went to 
America and Europe on the treaty revision mission, to recover judicial 
and tariff autonomy, but the mission failed. 

In 1882 Count Inouye started fresh negotiations which were broken 
off owing to popular opposition. 

In 1883 Count Okuma resumed the negotiations, but had to drop from 
the same cause; the late Viscount Aoki who succeeded Count Okuma as 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, and the late Viscount Enomoto who held 
the porfolio for a short while, fared no better. 

In 1892 the late Count Mutsu opened negotiation with Great Britian 
and the treaty was signed at London, between Lord Kimberley and Vis- 
count Aoki on July 16th, 1894. By the end of 1897 similar negotiation 
with the United States, Italy, Russia, Germany, France and Austria- 
Hungary had been accomplished. 

The Treaty of Tientsin.— This was signed in 1886 by Count (the late 
Prince) Ito and the late Li-Hungchang for defining the relative position 
of the two countries towards Korea for wh ich they had long entertained 
rival claims for recognizing equal rights of the two towards Korea, the 
independence of which was also agreed upon. 

Japan-China War.— The outbreak of an insurrection in Korea in May 
1894, the dispatch of troops by China to the Korean capital and thoBe of 
Japan soon after; tho refusal of China to jointly reform Korea with 
Japan ; the sinking of Chinese transport flying the British flag by a 
Japanese cruiser; the defeat of tho Chinese troops by the Japanese at 
Asan, Korea, on July 29th, all this culminated in the formal declaration 
of war on August 1st at Tokyo and Peking. 

The "War was terminated by the Treaty of Shimonoseki concluded on 
Apr. 14, 1895, which bound China (1) to agree to complete in indepen* 
dence of Korea ; (2) to cede the Liaotung peninsula and its littoral ; (3) 
abd Formosa and the Pescadores; (4) to pay indemnity of 200 million taels; 
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to open np Shashih, Chung-king. Suchow and Hangchow to commerce, 
and of the Yangtze to navigation. The second clause Japan Jiad to 
renounce owing to the pressure exerted by Russia, Germany and France, 
and h-’d to console herself with the 30,000,00) taels paid by China for it. 

The Anglo -Japanese Alliance. —On 30th Jan. 1902 Agreement for 
Alliance (which see) was concluded between Japan and Groat Britain, and 
this developed into the Treaty for Allianco (which see) signed at London 
on 12th Aug. 1905 and made public on Sept. 27th. 

Russo-Japanese War. — China now retired from the field but Japan 
had to confront a more formidable rivalry of Russia which actively began 
to pursue aggressive policy not only in Korea but in Manchuria aS well. 
At one time Japan’s position in Korea was sufficiently despairing in con- 
sequence of the Korean Queen, and it was not without difficulty that 
Japan succeeding in arriving at temporising arrangement by means of 
Yamagata-Lobanow Convention, 1896, Ivouiura-Weber Memorandum, 1896, 
and Nishi-Rosen Protocol 189 i. The str .ined relation between Japan and 
Russia, was aggravated by Russia’s occupation of Manchuria after the 
RSxer trouble, and culminated in the outbreak of war on 10th Feb. j(hH. 

The Treaty of Peace was signed at Portsmouth, New Hampshire, 
U.S.A. on 5th Sept. 1905 by the Japanese and Russian Plenipotentiaries, 
President Roosevelt, of the time using his best efforts to reconcile the rival 
representatives. In the Treaty Russia agrees (Art. 2) to leave Japan a 
free hand in Korea, (Art. 4) to hand over to Japan the lease of Port 
Arthur and Dalny together with their littoral ; (Art. 6) to hand over to 
jfpan the Manchurian Railway from Changchun to Port Arthur and the 
mining and other rights pertaining to it j (Art. 9) to cede to Japan the 
southern half of Saghalien from the 50th latitude N. and to permit to 
Japanese the right of navigation in the Bays of La Perouse and Tartary, 
and further (Art. 11) the right to fshing in Russian territorial waters. 

The House-Tax Dispute.-— In May 1905 the Hague Arbitration Com- 
mittee passed a decision unfavorable to Japan. 

Korea Protectorate. -.On 17th Nov. 1905 a convention thereof was 

concluded, 

ThC Peking Treaty.— On 22nd D;c. 1905 the Treaty was concluded as 
a necessary consequence of the Portsmouth Treaty. 

Schoolboy Question in California. —In 1906 after the disastrous earth- 
quake in San Francisco, Japanese boys were denied admission to schools 
On the excuse of insufficient accommodation. 

For Safeguarding Peace in the Far East. -The Agreement for this 
purpose was concluded between Japan and France (which see) on 10th 
June 1907, and with Russia (which Set 1 ) on 30th July 1907. 

Canadian Immigration, — A Memorandum was exchanged with Canada 
on 23rd Dec. 1907 (which see). 

Arbitration Treaty. - On 12fh Sept. 1908 this Treaty (Which sec) Was 
figAed between Japan and the United States. 

Japan- America Understanding. -On 30th Nov. 1908 a Diplomatic N^dte 
(which see) for safeguarding the peace in the Far East and other matters 
Was exchanged between the representatives of the two countries. 

Afttung- MukdCn Railway and other Ques ion. - On Aug. 19th 1909 
Japan-China Agreements concerning t e Antung-MOkden Railway Chieh- 
to and other outstanding questions with China were concluded. 
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Neutralization of the Manchuria Rly.— On 21st Jan. 1910 Japan sent 
a reply to America declining- Knox’s proposal to neutralize the South 
Mancnuria Kailway. 

Russo-Japanese Agreement. -On July 4tli 1910 the Russo-Japanese 
Agreement (which see) for maintaining the status quo in Manchuria was 
concluded. 

Treaty Revision. -On July 17th 1910 Japan sent notices to Great 
Britain and ten other European Powers denouncing the existing Breaties 
a year hence. 

On Aug. 4tli similar notices were sent to Franco and Austria-Hungary. 

Korean Annexation. — On Aug. 22nd 1910 the Treaty of Annexation was 
signed by the Representatives of Japan and Korea and was made public 
on Aug. 29tli. 

New International Copyright Convention.— A new treaty signed at 
Berlin was made public on Sept, hth 1910. 

Franco Japanese Agreement for Mutual Pio ection of Patents, etc., 
Copyrights, in China.— Promulgated on May Dtli 1911. 

Russo Japanese Agreement for Mutual Recognition of Companies.— 
Conclude! on Juno 30th 19 11. 

Anglo -Japanese Treaty for Alliance. -New Treaty occasioned by the 
Anglo-American arbitration agreement concluded on July 13th 1911. 

Conclusion of New Treaties Promulgate!.— America April 5th, Great 
Britain April 6th, Spain May 15th, Sweden July 13tli, Italy, Belgium, 
Denmark, the Netherlands, Switzerland and Canada (all provisional) July 
15th, Germany July 16th, Austria-Hungary (i rovisional) Aug. 3th, France 
(provisional) Aug, 26th. 

Russo-Japanese Outstanding Claims settled. -The Foreign Office 
announced on Aug. 29th 1911 that ¥ 450,000 was paid to Kussia for dama- 
ges suffered by Russian subjects in the R sso-Japanese War, that ¥ 180#0Q 
was paid as purchasing price of some forty Russian buildings in Port 
Arthur ; that of the three hospital ships s, ized by Japan, the Angara was 
returned, and that Russia agreed to pay 60,000 roubles for the Japanese 
steamers seized. 

Portuguese Republic. —Recognized on Sept. 13th 1911. 

Russo-Japanese Extradition Treaty.— Concluded on Sept. 13th 1911, 

Anti-Japanese Legislation in California. — The Webb Bill aiming at the 
prohibition of real property by Japanese passed the Californian legislat- 
ure on May 3rd 1913 signed by the Governor on May 19th and became 
Operative on Aug. 19th. Ambassador Cliinda entered protest three times 
from May to Aug. 

Nanking Affair, etc. — On 7th Oct. 1913 were settled the Nanking, 
Yenchow and Hankow Affair that happened on the occasion of the 
revolutionary war in South* rn China and in which some Japanese mer- 
chants and officers were either murdered or rudely treated by Chinese 
droops China paid ¥640,000 as damages for the Nanking affair and 
Chang Hu formally tendered apology. 

Railway Concessions in Manchuria, -in Oct. 1913 agreement about 
railway concessions in Manchuria was concluded between Japnn and 
China. 
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Cruiser Izumo to Mexico. —The cruiser started for Mexico on Not. 
20th 1914*. 

Chinese Republic recognized. -On the election of Yuan Shi-kai as 
President on Oct. 6th 19 1 3 Japan at once sent notice of recognition. 

Abolition of Foreign Settlement in Korea. -The Protocol for the 
abolition dated 21st April 191 3 was gazetted on April 1st 1914 

Japan in the European War. -On Aug. 4th, 1914 the Foreign Office 
issued a Statement ; on Aug. 15t.h Japan sent an ultimatum to Germany ; 
on Aug. 23rd Japan declared war on Germany ; oa Aug. 27th the Japanese 
expeditionary forces invested Tsingtau ; on the same day treaty relation 
with Austria-Hungary ceased ; on Nov. 7th in conjunction with the British 
contingent Tsingtau was captured. 

The Sino-Japanese Negotiations. - On Jan. 18th the Japanese Minister 
at Peking delivered to the Chinese Government a list of zl demands ; on 
Feb. 2nd negotiations commenced; on April 17, by which time 24 con- 
ferences had been conducted, the negotiations came to a deadlock ; on 
April 26th Japan presented a modified list of demands; on May 1st China 
proposed a counter list; on May 7th Japan delivered an ultimatum 
demanding reply by 6 P.M. 9th ; at 1.30 A.M. on 9th China delivered a 
Note agreeing to Japan’s demands; on June 8tli the Treaty was signed 
and ratified. 


LIST OF TREATY POWERS 


Power* 

U. S. A 

Signed on 
... Feb. 

21, 

1911 

Ratification exchanged on 
April 4, 1911 

Great Britain 

... April 

3, 

1911 

May 

5, 

1911 

Russia . M 

... July 

21, 

1907 

Sept. 

9, 

1907 

Holland 

... July 

9, 

1912 

July 

31, 

1912 

France 

... Aug. 

19, 

1911 

April 

22, 

1912 

Germany 

... — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Switzerland 

... June 

21, 

1911 

Dec. 

20, 

1911 

Italy 

... Nov. 

25, 

!9U 

Juue 

17, 

1913 

Denmark 

... Feb. 

12, 

1912 

May 

6, 

1912 

Sweden 

... May 

19, 

1911 

June 

12, 

1911 

Norway 

... Jun. 

16, 

3911 

July 

15, 

1911 

Spain 

... May 

15, 

1911 

— 

— 

— 

Austria-Hungary ... 

— 

__ 

— 

— 

— 

China ... 

July 

21, 

1896 

Jan. 

11 , 

1904 

Peru 

... March 

20 , 

1895 

Dec. 

24 , 

1896 

Siam ... 

... Feb. 

25, 

1898 

May 

31, 

1898 

Mexico 

... Nov, 

30, 

1888 

June 

6 , 

1889 

Brazil 

... Nov. 

5, 

1895 

Feb. 

12 , 

1897, 

Argentine Republic 

... Feb. 

3, 

1898 

Sept. 

18 , 

1901 

GrOece 

... June 

1 , 

1899 

Sept. 

21 , 

1890 

Chile ... ... .«• ... 

/Sept. 

25, 

3897 

Sept. 

24 , 

190fi 


\Oct. 

16 , 

1899 

Sept. 

24 , 

1906 

Columbia * ... 

... May 

25, 

1908 

Oct. 

10 , 

1908 

With Belgium and Portugal treaty revision 

is still unfinished and 

the treaty relation with them is now covered by temporary agreements. 
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Treaty of Commerce & Navigation with Great Britain 

His Majesty the Emperor of Japan and His Majesty the King of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland and of the British Domi- 
nions beyond the Seas, Emperor of India, being desirous to strengthen the 
relations of amity and good understanding which happily exist between 
them and between their subjects, and to facilitate and extend the commer- 
cial relations between their two countries, have resolved to conclude a 
Treaty of Commerce and Navigation for that purpose, and have named as 
their Plenipotentiaries, that is to say : 

His Majesty the Emperor of Japan, His Excellency Monsieur Takaaki 
Kato, Jusammi, First Class of the Order of the Sacred Treasure, His Im- 
perial Majesty’s Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary at the 
Court of St. James ; 

And His Majesty the King of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland and of the British Dominions beyond the Seas, Emperor of 
India, the Bight Honourable Sir Edward Grey, a Baronet of the United 
Kingdom, a Member of Parliament, His Majesty’s Principal Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs ; 

Who after having communicated to each other their respective Full 
Powers, found to be in good and due form, have agreed upon the following 
articles : — 

Art. I,— The subjects of each High Contracting Parties shall have 
full liberty to enter, travel, and reside in the teritories of the other, and, 
conforming themselves to the law of the country — 

1. Shall in all that relates to travel and residence be placed in all 
respects on the same footing as native subjects. 

2. They shall have the right, equally with native subjects, to carry on 
their commerce and manufacture, and to trade in all kinds of merchandise 
of lawful commerce, either in person or by agents, singly or in partner- 
ships with foreigners or native subjects. 

3. They Bhall in all that relates to the pursuit of their industries, 
callings, professions, and educational studies be placed in all respects on 
the same footing as the subjects or citizens of the most favoured nation. 

4. They shall be permitted to own or hire and occupy houses, manufac- 
tories, warehouses, shops, and premises which nmy be necessary for them, 
and to lease land for residential, commercial, industrial, and other lawful, 
purposes, in the same manner as native subjects. 

5. They shall, on condition of reciprocity, be at full liberty to acquire 
and possess every description of property, movable or immovable, whicn the 
laws of the country permit or shall permit the subject, or citizens of any 
other foreign country tp acquire and possess, subject always to the 
conditions and limitations prescribed in such laws. They may dispose of 
the same by sale, exchange, gift, marriage, testament, or in any other 
manner, under the same conditions which are or shall be established with 
^regard to native subjects. They shall also be permitted, on compliance 
with th,e laws of the country, freely to export the proceeds of the sale of 
their property and their goods in general without being subjected as 
foreigner to other or higher duties than those to which subjects of the 
country would be liable under similar circumstances. 

6. They shall enjoy constant and complete protection and security 
for their persons and property ; shall have free and easy access to the 
Courts of Justice and other tribunals in pursuit and defence of their 
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claims and rights; and shall have full liberty, equally with native 
subjects, to choose and employ lawyers and advocates to represent them 
before such Courts and tribunals : and generally shall have the same 
rights and privileges as native subjects in all that concerns the admistra- 
tion of justice. 

7, They shall not be compelled to pay taxes, fees, charges, or 
contributions of any kind whatever, other or higher than those which are 
Or may be paid by native subjects or the subjects or citizens of the most, 
favoured nation. 

8 . And they shall enjoy a perfect equality of treatment with native 
subjects in all that relates to facilities for warehousing tinder bond, 
bounties, and drawbacks. 

Art. II. — The subjects of each of the High Contracting Parties in the 
territories of the other shall be exempted from all compulsory military 
services, whether in the army, navy, national guard, or militia ; from all 
contributions imposed in lieu of personal service ; and from all forced 
loans and military requisitions or contributions unless imposed on them 
equally with native subjects as owners, lessees, or occupiers of .immovable 
property. 

In the above respects the subjects of each of the High C ntracting 
Parties shall not be accorded in the territories of the other less favourable 
treatment than that which is or may bo accorded to subjects or citizens of 
the most favoured nation. 

Art. III.— The dwellings, warehouses, manufactories, and shops of the 
subjects of each of the High Contracting Parties in the territories of the 
Other, and all premises appertaining thereto used for lawful purposes, 
shall be respected. It shall not be allowable to proceed to make a 
domiciliary visit to, or a search of, any such buildingg and premises, or to 
examine or inspect books, papers, or accounts, except under the conditions 
and with the forms prescribed by the laws for native subjects. 

Art. IV. — Each of the High Contracting Parties may appoint 
Consuls-General, Cosuls, Vice-Consuls, and Consular Agents in all the 
ports, cities, and places of the other, except in those where it may not bo 
convenient to recognise such officers. This exception, however, shall not 
be made in regard to one of the High Contracting Parties without being 
made likewise in regard to all other Powers. 

Such Consuls-General, Consuls, Vice-Consuls, and Consular Agents, 
having received exequaturs or other sufficient authorisations from the 
Government of the country to which they are appointed, shall have the 
right to exercise their functions, and to enjoy the privileges, exemptions, 
and immunities which are or may be granted to the Consular officers of 
the most favoured nation. The Government issuing exequaturs or other 
authorisations has the right in its discretion to canoel the same on 
explaining the reasons for which it is thought proper to do so. 

Art. V.—In case of the death of a subject of one of the High 
Contracting Parties in the territories of the other, without leaving at the 
place of his decease any person entitled by the laws of his country to take 
charge of and administer the estate, the competent Consular officer of the 
State to which the deceased belonged shall, upon fulfilment of the 
necessary formalities, be empowered to take custody of and administer th. 
estate in the manner and under the limitations prescribed by the law <4 
the country in which the property of the deceased is situated. 

The foregoing provision shall also apply in case of a subject of one of 
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the High Contracting Parties dying outside the territories of the other, 
but possessing property therein, without leaving any person there en titled 
to take charge of and administer the estate. 

It is understood that in all that concerns the administration of the 
estate of deceased persons, any right, privilege, favour, or immunity 
which either of the High Contracting Parties has actually granted, or 
may hereafter grant, to the Consular officers of any other foreign State 
shall be extended immediately and unconditionally to the Consular 
officers of the other High Contracting Party. 

Art. VI. —There shall be between tho territories of the High Contract- 
ing Parties reciprocal freedom of eommerco and navigation* The subjects 
of each of the High Contracting Parties shall have liberty freely to come 
with their ships and cargoes to all places, ports, and rivers in the 
territories of the other, which are or may be opened to foreign commerce, 
and conforming themselves to the laws of the country to which they thus 
come, still enjoy the same right, privileges, liberties, favours, immunities, 
and exemptions in matters of commerce and navigation as are or may be 
enjoyed by native subjects. 

Aar. Vll. — Articles, the produce or manufacture of the territories of 
one High Contracting Party, upon importation into tho territories of the 
other, from whatever place arriving, shall enjoy the lowest rates of customs 
duty applicable to similar article s of any other foreign origin. 

No prohibition or restriction shall be maintained or imposed on the 
importation of any article, the produce or manufacture of the territories 
of i ither of the High Contracting Parties, into the territories of the other, 
from whatever place arriving, which shall not equally extend to the 
importation of tho like articles, being the produce or manufacture of any 
other foreign country. This provision is not applicable to the sanitary or 
other prohibitions occasioned by the necessity of securing the safety of 
persons, or of cattle, or of plants useful to agriculture. 

Art. VIII. The articles, the produce or manufacture of the United 
Kingdom, enumerated in Part l of the Schedule annexed to this Treaty, 
shall not, on importation into Japan, bo subjected to higher customs 
duties than those specified in the Schedule. 

The articles, the produce or manufacture of Japan, enumerated in 
part II of the Schedule annexed to this Treaty, shall be free of duty on 
importation into the United Kingdom. 

Provided that if at any time after the expiration of one year from 
the date the Treaty takes effect either of the High Contracting Parties 
desires to make a modification in the Schedule it may notify its desire to 
the other High Contracting Party, and thereupon negotiations for the 
purpose shall be entered into forthwith. If the negotiations are not 
brought to a satisfactory conclusion within six months from the date of 
notification, the High Contracting Party which gave the notification may, 
within one month, give six months’ notiee to abrogate the present Article, 
and on the expiration of such notice the present Article shall cease to 
have effect, without prejudice to the other stipulations of this Treaty. 

Art. IX.— Articles, the produce or manufacture of the territories of 
jfcno of the High Contracting Parties, exported to the territories of the 
other, shall not be subjected on export to other or higher charges than 
those paid on the like articles exported to any other foreign country. Nor 
shall any prohibition or restriction be imposed on the exportation of any 
article from the territories of either of the two High Contracting Parties 
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to the territories of the other which shall not equally extend to the 
exportation of the like article to any other foreign country. 

Art. X. — Articles, the produce or manufacture of the territories of one 
of the High Contracting Parties, passing in transit through the territories 
of the other, in conformity with laws of the country, shall be reciprocally 
free from all transit duties, whether they pass direct, or whether during 
transit they are unloaded, warehoused, and reloaded. 

Art. XI.— No internal duties levied for the benefit of the State, local 
authorities, or corporations which affects, or may affect, the production, 
manufacture, or consumption of any article in the territories of either of 
the High Contracting Parties shall for any reason be a higher or more 
burdensome charge on articles, the produce or manufacture of the 
territories of the other on similar articles of native origin. 

The produce or manufacture of the territories of either of the High 
Contracting Parties imported into the territories of the other, and 
intended for warehousing or transit, shall not be subjected to any 
internal duty. 

Art. XII. — Merchants and manufacturers, subjects of one qf the High 
Contracting Parties, as well as merchants and manufacturers domiciled 
and exercising their commerce and industries in the territories of such 
party, may, in the territories of the other, either personally or by means 
of commercial travellers, make purchases or collect orders, with or without 
samples, and such merchants, manufacturers, and their commercial travel- 
lers, while so making purchases and collecting orders, shall, in the matter 
of taxation and facilities, enjoy the most-favoured-nation treatment. 

Articles imported as samples for the purposes above mentioned shall 
in each country, be temporarily admitted free of duty on compliance with 
the Customs regulations and formalities established to assure their re- 
exportation or the payment of the prescribed customs duties if not 
re-exported within the period allowed by law. But the foregoing privilege 
shall not extend to articles which, owing to their quantity or value, 
can not be considered as samples, or which, owing to their nature, could 
not be identified upon re-exportation. The determination of the question 
of the qualification of samples for duty-free admission rests in all cases 
exclusively with the competent authorities of the place where the 
importation is eflected. 

Art. XIII.— The marks, stamps, or seals placed upon the samples 
mentioned in the preceding Article by the Customs authorities of one 
country at the time of exportation, and the officially attested list of such 
samples containing a full description thereof issued by them, shall be 
reciprocally accepted by the Customs officials of the other as establishing 
their character as samples and exempting them from inspection except so 
far as may be necessary to establish that samples produced are those 
enumerated in the list. The Customs authorities of either country may, 
however, affix a supplementary mark to such samples in special cases 
where they may think this precaution necssary. 

Art. XIV. — The Chambers of Commerce, as well as such other Trade 
Associations and other recognised Commercial Associations in the ter- 
ritories of the High Contracting Parties as may be authorised in thin 
behalf, shall be mutually accepted as competent authorities for issuing any 
certificates that may be required for commercial travellers. 

Art. XV.— Limited liablity and other companies and associations, 
commercial, industrial, and financial, already or hereafter to be organised 
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in accordance with, the laws of either High Contracting Party, and 
registerd in the territories of such Party, are authorised, in the territories 
of the other, to exercise their rights and appear in the Courts either as 
plaintiffs or defendants, subject to the laws of such other Party. 

Art. XVI.— Each of the High Contracting Parties shall permit the 
importation or exportation of all merchandise witch may lie legally 
imported or exported, and also the carriage of passengers from or to their 
respective territories, upon the vessels of the other; and such vessels, their 
cargoes, and passengers, shall enjoy the same privileges as, and shall 
not bo subjected to any other or higher duties or charge than, national 
vessel and their cargoes and passengers. 

Art. XVII.— In all that regards the stationing, loading, and unload- 
ing of vessels in the ports, docks, roadsteads, and harbours of the High 
Contracting Parties, no privileges or facilities shall be granted by either 
Party to national vessel which are not equally, in like cases, granted to 
the vessels of the other country; the intention of the High Contracting 
Parties being that in these respects also the vessels of two countries shall 
be treated on the footing of perfect equality. 

Art. XVIII.— All vessels which according to Japanese law are to be 
deemed Japanese vessels, and all vessels which according to British law 
are to bo deemed British vessels, shall, for the purposes of this Treaty, be 
deemed Japanese and British vessels respectively. 

Art. XIX. — No duties of tonnage, harbour, pilotage, lighthouse, 
quarantine, or other analogous duties or charges of whatever nature, or 
under whatever denomination, levied in the name or for the profit of 
Government, public functionaries, private individuals, corporations or 
establishments of any kind shall bo imposed in the ports of either country 
upon the vessels of the other which shall not equally, under the same 
conditions, be imposed in like cases on national vessels in general, or 
vessels of the most favoured nation. Such equality of treatment shall 
apply to the vessels of either country from whatever place they may arrive 
and whatover may be their destination. 

Art. XX.- -Vessels charged with performance of regular scheduled 
postal service of one of the High Contracting Parties shall enjoy in the 
territorial waters of the other the same special facilities, privileges, and 
immunities as are granted to like vessels of the most favoured nation. 

Art. XXI. — The coasting trade of the High Contracting Parties is 
excepted from the provisions of the present Treaty, and shall be regulated 
according to the laws of Japan and United Kingdom respectively. It is, 
however, understood that the subjects and vessels of either High Contract- 
ing Party shall enjoy in this respect most-favoured-nation treatment in 
the territories of the other. 

Japanese and British vessels may, nevertheless, proceed from one port 
to another, either for the purpose of landing the whole or part of their 
passengers or cargoes brought from abroad, or of taking on board the 
whole or part of their passengers or cargoes for a foreign destination. 

It is also understood that, in the event of the coasting trade of either 
country being exclusively reserved to national vessels, the vessel 6f the 
other country, if engaged in trade to or from places not within the limits 
of the coasting trade so reserved, shall not be prohibited from the 
carriage between two ports of the former country of passengers holding 
tickets or merchandise consigned on through bills of lading to or from 
places not within the above mentioned limits, and while engaged in such 
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carriage tLese vessels and their cargoes shall enjoy the full privileges 6f 
this Treaty. 

* Art. XXII. — If any seaman should desert from any ship belonging to 
either of the High Contracting Parties in the territorial waters of tnS 
other, the local authorities shall, within the limits of la w, be bound to give 
every assitance in their power for the recovery of such deserter, oh 
application to that effect being made to them by the competent Consular 
officer of the country to which the ship of the deserter may belong; 
accompanied by an assurance that all expenses connected therewith will 
be repaid. 

It is understood that this stipulation shall not apply to the subject of 
the country where the desertion takes place. 

Art. XXIII. — Any vessel of either of the High Contracting Parties 
which may be compelled, by stress of weather or by accident, to take 
shelter in port of the other shall be at liberty to refit therein, to procure 
all necessary stores, and to put to sea again, without paying any dues 
other than such as -would be payable in the like case by a national vessel, 
In case, however, the master of a merchant-vessel should bq under the 
necessity of disposing of a part of his merchandise in order to defray the 
expenses, he shall be bound to conform to the Regulations and Tariffs of 
the place to which he may have come. 

If any vessel of one of the High Contracting Parties should run 
aground or be wrecked upon the coasts of the other, such vessel, and all 
parts thereof, and all furniture and appurtenances belonging thereunto, 
and all goods and merchandise saved therefrom, including any which may 
have been cast into the sea, or the proceeds thereof, if, sold, as well as all 
papers found on board such stranded or wrecked vessel, shall be given up 
to the owners or their agents when claimed by them. If there are no such 
O-wners or agents on the spot, then the same shall be delivered to the 
Japanese or British Consular officer in whose district the wreck or 
stranding may have taken place upon being claimed by him within the 
period fixed by the laws of the country, and such Consular officer, owners, 
op agents shall pay only the expenses incurred in the preservation of the 
property, together with the salvage or, other expenses which would have 
been payable in the like case of a wreck or stranding of a national vessel. 

The High Contracting Parties agree, moreover, that merchandise 
saved shall not be subjected to the payment of any customs duty unless 
cleared for internal consumption. 

In the case either of a vessel being driven in by stress of weather, run 
aground, or wrecked, the respective Consular officers shall, if the owner or 
master or other agent of the owner is not present and requires it, be 
authorised to interpose in order to afford the necessary assistance to their 
follow-countrynun. 

Art. XXlV . — The High Contracting Parties agree that, in all that 
concerns commerce, navigation, and industry, any favour, privilege, of 
immunity which either High Contracting Party has actually granted, of 
pay hereafter grant, to the ships, subjects, or citizens of any other, State, 
shall be extended immediately and unconditionally to the ships or Subjects 
of the other High Contracting Party, it being their intention that the 
commerce, navigation, and, industry of each country shall be placed in all 
respects on the footing of the most favoured nation. 

Art. XX V.— The stipulations of this Treaty do not apply to tariff 
concessions granted by either of the High Contracting parties tb 
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contiguous States solely to facilitate frontier traffic within a limited zone 
on each side of the frontier, or to the treatment accorded to the produce 
of tpo national fisheries of the ’High Contracting Parties or to special 
tariff favours granted by Japan in regard to fish and other aquatic 
products taken in the foreign waters in the vicinity of Japan. 

ApT. XXVI. — The stipulations of the present Treaty shall not be 
applicable to any of His Britannic Majesty's Dominions, Colonies* 
^Possessions, or Protectorate beyond the seas, unless notice of adhesion 
shall have been given on behalf of any such Dominion, Colony, Possesion 
or Protectorate by His Britannic Majesty's Representative at Tokyo before 
the expiration of two years from the date of the exchange of the 
ratifications of the present Treaty. * 

Art. XXVII. — The present Treaty shall be ratified, and the ratifica- 
tions exchanged at Tokyo as soon as possible. It shall enter into 
operation on the 7th July, 1911, and remain in force until tho l(5th July, 
1923. In case neither of the High Contracting Parties shall have given 
notice to the other twelve months before the expiration of its intention to 
terminate the Treaty it shall continue operative until the expiration of 
one year from the date on which either of the High Contracting Parties 
shall have denounced it. 

As regards the British Dominions, Colonies, Possessions, and Pro- 
tectorates to which the present Treaty may have been made applicable in 
virtue of Article 2b, however, either of the High Contracting Parties shall 
have the right to terminate it separately at any time on giving twelve 
months’ notice to that effect. 

It is understood that the stipulations of the present and of the 
preceding Article referring to British Dominions, Colonies, Possessions, 
and Protectorates apply also to the island of Cyprus. 

In witness whereof the respective Plenipotentiaries have signed the 
present Treaty, and have affixed thereto the seal of their Arms. 

Done at London in duplicate this 3rd day of April, 1911. 

(Signed) Takaaki Kato. (L.S.) 

(Signed) E. Grey. (L.S.) 

Treaty with U. S. A. 

Art. I. — The subjects or citizens of each of the High Contracting 
Parties shall have liberty to enter, travel and reside in tho territories of 
the other to carry on trade, wholesale and retail, to own or lease and 
occupy houses, manufactories, warehouses and shops, to employ agents of 
their choice, to lease land for residential and commercial purposes, and 
generally to do anything incident to or necessary for trade upon the same 
terms as native subjeots or citizens, submitting themselves to the laws and 
regulations there established. 

They shall not be compelled, under any pretext whatever, to pay any 
charges or taxes other or higher than those that are or may be paid by 
native subjects or citizens. 

The subjects or citizens of each of the High Contracting Parties shall 
receive, in tue territories of tho other, the most constant protection and 
security for their persons and property and shall enjoy in this respect 
the same rights ana privileges as are or may be granted to native subjects 
or pitizens, on their submitting themselves to the conditions imposed 
Uppn the native subjects or citizens. 

They shall, however, be exempt in the territories of the other from 
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compulsory military service either on land or soa, in the regular forces, ot 
in the national guard, or in the militia *, from all contributions imposed 
in lien of personal service, and from all forced loans or military exactions 
or contributions. 

Art. II. — The dwellings, warehouses, manufactories and shops of the 
Subjects or citizens of each of the High Contracting Parties in the 
territories of the other, and all premises appertaining thereto used, for 
purposes of residence or commerce, shall be respected. It shall not be 
allowable to proceed to make a domiciliary visit to, or a search of, any 
Such buildings and premises, or to examine or inspect hooks, papers or 
accounts, except under the conditions and with the forms prescribed by 
the laws, ordinances and regulations for nationals. 

Art. III. — Each of the High Contracting Parties may appoint Consuls 
General, Vice Consuls, and Consular Agents in all \ Ot’ts, cities and places 
of the other, except in those where it may not be convenient to recognize 
such officers. This exception, however, shall not be made in regard to one 
of the Contracting Parties without being made likewise in regard to all 
other Powers. 

Such Consuls General, Consuls, Vice Consuls, Deputy Consuls and Con- 
sular Agents, having received exequaturs or other sufficient authorizations 
from the Government of the country to which they arc appointed, shall, 
on condition of reciprocity, have the right to exercise the functions and 
to enjoy the exemptions and immunities which are or may hereafter be 
granted to the consular officers of the same rank of the most favored 
nation. The Government issuing exequaturs or other authorizations may 
in its discretion cancel the same on communicating the reasons for 
which it is thought proper to do so. 

Art. IV. — There shall be between the territories of the two High 
Contracting Parties reciprocal freedom of commerce and navigations. 
The subjects or citizens of each of the Contracting Parties, equally with 
the subjects or citizens of the most favored nation, shall have liberty 
freely to come with their ships and cargoes to all places, ports and rivers 
in the territories of the other which are or may be opened to foreign 
commerce, subject always to the laws of the country to which they thus 
come. 

Art. V. — The import duties on articles, the produce or manufacture of 
. the territories of one of the High Contracting Parties, upon importation 
into the territories of the other, shall henceforth be regulated either by 
treaty between the two countries or by the internal legislation of each. 

Neither Contracting Party shall impose any other or higher duties or 
charges on the exportation of any article to the territories of the other 
than are or may be payable on the exportation of the like article to any 
Other foreign country. 

Nor shall any prohibition be imposed by either country on the 
Importation or exportation of any article from or to the territories of the 
other which shall not equally extend to the like article imported from or 
Exported to any other country. The last provision is not, however, 
Applicable to prohibitions or restrictions maintained or imposed ps 
tanitary measures or for purposes of protecting animals and useful plants. 

Art. VI.-^The subjects or citizens of each of the High Contracting 
. parties shall, enjoy in the territories of the other exemption from all 
transit duties and a perfect equality of treatment with native subjects or 
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citizens in all that relates to warehousing, bounties, facilities and 
drawbacks. 

Art. VII. — Limited-liability and other companies and associations, 
commercial, industrial, and financial, already or hereafter to be organized 
in accordance with the laws of either High Contracting Party and 
domiciled in the territories of such Party, are authorized, in the territories 
of the other, to exercise their rights and appear in the courts either as 
plaintiffs or defendants, subject to the laws of such other Party. 

The foregoing stipulation has no bearing upon the question whether 
a company or association organized in one of the two countries will or 
will not be permitted to transact its business or industry in the other, this 
permission remaining always subject to the laws and regulations enacted 
or established in the respective countries or in any part thereof. 

Art. VIII. — All articles which a.re or may be legally imported into 
the ports of either High Contracting Party from foreign countries in 
national vessels may likewise be imported into those ports in vessels of 
the other Contracting Party, without being liable to any other or higher 
duties or charges of whatever denomination than if such articles were 
imported in national vessels. Such reciprocal equality of treatment shall 
take effect without distinction, whether such articles come directly from 
the place of origin or from any other foreign place. 

In the Same manner, there shall be perfect equality of treatment in 
regard to exportation, so that the suite export duties shall be paid, and 
the same bounties and drawbacks allowed, in the territories of each of the 
Contracting Parties on the exportation of any article which is or may be 
legally exported therefrom, whether such exportation shall take place in 
Japanese vessels or in vesseds of the United States, and whatever may be 
the place of destination, whether a port of the other Party or of any third 
Power. \ 

Art. IX. — In all that regards the stationing, loading and unloading 
of vessels in the ports of the territories of the High Contracting Parties, 
no privileges shall be granted by eithar Party to national vesseJs which 
are not equally, in like cases, granted to the vessels of the other country j 
the intention of the Contracting Parties being that in these respects the 
respective vessels shall be treated on the footing of perfect equality. 

Art. X.— Merchant vessels navigating under the flag of Japan or that 
of the United States and carrying the papers required by their national 
laws to prove their nationality shall in the United States and in Japan 
be deemed to be vesseds of Japan or of the United States, respectively. 

Art. XI. — >fo duties of tonnage, harbor .pilotage, lighthouse, quaran- 
tine, or other similar or corresponding duties of whatever denomination, 
levied in the name or for the profit of Government, public functionaries, 
private individuals, corporations or establishments of any kind shall bo 
imposed in the ports of the territories of either country upon the vessels of 
the other, which shall not equally, under the same conditions, be imposed 
on national vessels in general, or on vessels of the most favored nation. 
Such equality of treatment shall apply reciprocally to the respective 
vessels from whatever place they may arrive and whatever may be their 
place of destination. 

Art. XII. — Vessels charged with performance of regular, scheduled 
postal service of one of the High Contracting Parties, whether belonging 
io the State or subsidized by it for the purpose, shall enjoy in the ports of 
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the territories of the other, the same facilities, privileges and immunities 
as are granted to like vessels of the most favored nation. 

Art. XIII. — The coasting trade of the High Contracting Parties is 
excepted from the provisions of the present Treaty and shall be regulated 
according to the laws of Japan and the United States, respectively. It is, 
however, understood that the subjects or citizens of either Contracting 
Party shall enjoy in this respect most-favored-nation treatment in the 
territories of the other. 

A vessel of one of the Contracting Parties, laden in a foreign country 
with cargo destined for two or more ports of entry in the territories of 
the other, may discharge a portion of her cargo at one of the said ports, 
and, continuing her voyage to the other port or ports of destination, there 
discharge the remainder of her cargo, subject always to the laws, tariffs 
and customs regulations of the Country of destination ; and, in like 
inannef and under the Same reservation, the vessels of one of the 
Contracting Parties shall be permitted to load at several ports of the other 
fot the same outward voyages. 

Art. XIV.— Except as otherwise expressly provided in this Treaty, the 
High Contracting Parties agree that, in all that concerns commerce and 
navigation, any privilege, favor or immunity which either Contracting 
Party has actually granted, or may hereafter grant, to the subjects or 
Citizens of any other State shall be extended to the subjects or citizens of 
the other Contracting Party gratuitously, if the concession in favor of 
that other State shall have been gratuitous, and on the same or equivalent 
conditions, if the concession shall have been conditional. 

Art. XY. — The subjects or citizens of each of the High Contracting 
Parties shall enjoy in the territories of the other the same protection as 
native subject or citizens in regard to patents, trademarks and designs, 
Upon fulfilment of the formation prescribed by law. 

Art. XVI. —The present Treaty shall, from the date on which it 
enters into operation, supersede the Treaty of Commerce and Navigation 
dated the 22nd day of November, 1894? ; and from the same date tho 
last named Treaty shall cease to be binding. 

Art. XVII.— The present Treaty shall enter into operation on the 
17th of July, 1911, and shall remain in force twelve years or until the 
♦ xpiration of six months from the date on which either of the Contracting 
Parties shall have given notice to the other of its intention to terminate 
Ihe Treaty. 

In case neither of the Contracting Parties shall have given notice to 
the other six months before the expiration of the said period of twelve 
years of its intention to terminate the Treaty, it shall continue operative 
Until the expiration of six months from the date on which either Party 
shall have given such notice. 

Art. XVIII. — The present Treaty shall be ratified and the ratifications 
thereof shall be exchanged at Tokyo as soon as possible and not later 
than three months from the present date. 

In witness whereof, the respective Plenipotentiaries have signed this 
Treaty in duplicate and have hereunto affixed their seals. 

Hone at Washington the 21st day of the 2nd month of the 44th year 
of Meiji, corresponding the 21st day of February, in the nineteen hundred 
fMld eleventh year of Christian era. 

(Signed) Y. Uchi-da. (L.S.) 

(Signed) Philander C. Knox. (L.S») 
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AGREEMENTS FOR GUARANTEEING PEACE 
IN THE FAR EAST 

ANGLO-jArANESE ALLIANCE 
(2st) Agreement, concluded 30th Jan. ’ 02 

Art. I. — Tho High Contracting Parties, having mutually recognisod 
the independence of China and Korea, declare themselves to ho entirely 
uninfluenced by any aggressive tendencies in either country. Having iii 
view, however, their special interests, of which those of Great Kritairi. 
relate principally to China, while Japan, in addition to the interests 
which she possesses in China, is interested in a peculiar degree politically, 
as well as commercially and industrially, in Korea, the High Contracting 
Parties recognise that it will he admissible for either of them to take such 
measures as may be indispensable in order to safeguard those interests if 
threatened either by the aggressive action of any other Power, or by 
disturbances arising in China or Korea, and necessitating the intervention 
of either of the High Contracting Parties for the protection of the lives 
and property of its subject. 

Art. JTI. If either G rent Britain or Japan, in the defence of their 
respective interests as above described, should become involved in war 
•with another Power, the other High Contracting Party will maintain a 
strict neutrality, and use its efforts to prevent others from joining in 
hostilities against its Ally. 

Art. III. If, in the above event, any other Power or Powers should 
join in hostilities against that Ally, the other High Contracting Party 
will come to its assistance, and will conduct the war in common, and 
make peace in mutual agreement with it. 

Art. IV. — The High Contracting Parties agree tha.t neither of them 
will, without consulting the other, enter into separate arrangements with 
another Power to the prejudice of the interests above described. 

Art. V. — Whenever, in the opinion of either Great Britain or Japan, 
the above mentioned interests are in jeopardy the two Governments will 
communicate with one another fully and frankly. 

Art. VI.— The present Agreement shall come into effect immediately 
after the date of its signature, and remain in force for five years from 
that date. In case neither of the High Contracting Parties should have 
notified twelve months before the expiration of the said five years the 
intention of terminating it, it shall remain binding until the expiration 
of one year from the day on which either of the High Contracting Parties 
shall have denounced it. But if, when the date fixed for its expiration 
arrives, either ally is actually engaged in war, the Alliance shall, ipso facto, 
continue until peace is concluded. 

(2nd) Alliance Treaty , made public Sept. 27 , ’05 
Preamble 

The Governments of Japan and Great Britain, being desirous of 
replacing the Agreement concluded between them on the 30th January, 
1902, by fresh stipulations, have agreed upon the following Articles, which 
have for their object : 

(rt).— The consolidation and maintenance of the general peace in the 
regions of Eastern Asia and of India. 
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(5) — The preservation of the common interests of all Powers in China 
by insuring the independence and integrity of the Chinese Empire and 
the principle of equal opportunities for the commerce and industry of all 
nations in China. ; 

(e ).— The maintenance of the territorial rights of the High Contract- 
ing Parties in the regions of Eastern Asia and of India, and the defence 
to their special interests in the said regions. 

Art. I. — It is agreed that whenever, in the opinion of either Japan o t 
Great Britain, any of the rights and interests referred to in the preamble 
of this Agreement are in jeopardy, the two Governments will communicate 
with one another fully and frankly, and will consider in common the 
measures whiche should be taken to safeguard those menaced rights or 
interests. < * 

Art. II. — If by reason of unprovoked attack or aggressive action, 
wherever arising, on the part of any other Power or Powers, either 
Contracting Party should be involved in war in defence of its territorial 
rights or special interests mentioned in the Preamble of this Agreement, 
the other Contracting Party will at once come to the assistance of its Ally 
and will conduct the war in common and make peace in mutual agreement 
with it. 

Art. III.—- Japan possessing paramount political, military, and econo- 
mic interests in Korea, Great Britain recognizes the right of Japan to 
take such measures of guidance, control, and protection iri Korea as she 
may deem proper and necessary to safeguard and advance these interests, 
provided always that such measures are not contrary to the principle of 
equal opportunities for the commerce and industry of all nations. 

Art. IV.— Great Britain having special interests in all that concerns 
the security of the Indian frontier Japan recognizes her right to take 
such measures in the proximity of that frontier as she may find necessary 
for safeguarding her Indian possessions. 

Art. V.— The High Contracting Parties agree that neither of them 
will* without consulting the other, enter into separate arrangements with 
another Power to the prejudice of the objects described in the Preamble 
of this Agreement. 

Art. VI.— As regards the present war between Japan and Russia, 
Great Britain will continue to maintain strict neutrality unless some 
other Power or Powers should join in hostilities against Japan, in which 
case Great Britain will come to the assistance of Japan, and will conduct 
the war in common, and make peace in mutual agreement with Japan. 

Art. VII. - The conditions under which armed assistance shall be 
afforded by either Power to the other in the circumstances mentioned in 
the present Agreement, and the means by which such assistance is to be 
made available, will be arranged by the Naval and Military authorities of 
the Contracting Parties, who will from time to time consult one another 
fully and freely upon all questions of mutual interest. 

Art. VIII. — The present Agreement shall, subject to the provisions of 
Article VI., come into effect immediately a' ter the date of its signature, 
and remain in force for ten years from that date. 

In case neither of the High Contraction Parties should have notified 
twelve months before the expiration of the said ten years the intention 
of terminating it, it shall remain binding until the expiratian of one year 
from the day on which either of the High Contracting Parties shall have 
denounced it. But if, when the date fixed for its expiration arrives, 
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either Ally is actually engaged in war, the Alliance shall, ipso facto; 
continue until peace is concluded. 

la faith whereof the Undersigned, duly authorized by their respective 
Governments, have signed this Agreement and have affixed thereto their 
seats. 

Done in duplicate at London, the 12th day of August, 1905. 

(Seal) Signed. Tadasu Hayasht, 

Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of His Majesty 
the Court of St. James. 

(Seal) Signed. Lansdowne, 

His Britannic Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs. • 

(3rd) Alliance Treaty concluded July 13th 1911 
The Japanese Government being well satisfied that the Anglo- 
Japanese Alliance will render in future, as in the past, conspicuous service 
in the cause of general peace and tranquillity, have considered it 
necessary at the proper moment to extend the terms of the Alliance, in 
order to assure lasting security in the East. They have found it desirable 
at the same time to introduce into the existing agreement of 1905 suitable 
modifications, which will respond to the important changes brought about 
in the situation since the conclusion of that Agreement, and which will 
also facilitate a more perfect consummation of the peaceful purpose of the 
Alliance. Having regard to the foregoing consideration, the Japanese 
Government recently entered into an exchange of views with Great 
Britain, and the two Governments having come to a complete under- 
standing, a revised Agreement has now been concludeed between Japan 
and Great Britain. 

Preamble 

The Government of Japan and the Government of Great Britain 
having in view the important changes which have taken place in the 
situation since the conclusion of the Anglo-Japanese Agreement of the 
12tli August, 1905, and believing that the revision of that Agreement 
responding to such changes would contribute to general stability and 
repose, have agreed upon the following stipulations to replace the 
Agreement abovo mentioned, such stipulations having the same object as 
the said Agreement, namely : — 

A. — The consolidation and maintenance of the general peace in 
the regions of Eastern Asia and of India. 

B. — The jireservation of the common interests of all Powers in 
China by insuring the independence and integrity of the Chinese 
Empire and the principle of equal opportunities for the commerce 

and industry of all nations in China. 

C. — The maintenance of the territorial rights of the High 
Contracting Parties in the regions of Eastern Asia and of India and 

the defence of their special interests in the said regions 

Art. I.— It is agreed that whenever, in the opinion of either Japan or 
Great Britain, any of the rights and interests referred to in the preamble 
of this Agreement are in jeopardy, the two Governments will communi- 
cate with one another fully and frankly, and will consider in common the 
measures which should be taken to safeguard these menaced rights 
and interests. # _ 

Abt. II. — If by reason of an unprovoked, attack or aggressive action, 
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vrliefever arising, on the part of any other Power or Powers, either of the 
High Contracting Parties should be involved in war in defence of its 
territorial rights or special interests mentioned in the preamble of this 
Agreement, the other High Contracting Party will at onco come to the 
assistance of its Ally and will conduct the wat in common, and make 
peace in mutual agreement with it. 

Art. IIL— The High Contracting Parties agree that neither of them 
trill, without consulting the other, enter into separate arrangement With 
another Power to the prejudice of the objects described in the preamble of 
this Agreement. 

Art. IV.— Should either of the High Contracting Parties conclude a 
tfceaty of general arbitration with a third Power, it is agreed that nothing 
in this Areement shall impose upon such Contracting Party an obligation 
to go to war with the Power with whom such arbitration treaty is in force. 

Art.V, — The conditions under which armed assistance shall he afford- 
ed by either Power to the other in circumstances entered into in the 
present Agreement, and the means by which such assistance is to be made 
ayailable, will be arranged by the Naval and Military authorities of the 
High Contracting Parties, who will from time to time consult one another 
fully and frankly upon all questions of mutual interests. 

Art. VI.— : The present Agreement shall come into effect immediately 
after the date of its signature, and remain in force for ten years from that 
date. In case either of the High Contracting Parties should have notified 
twelve months before the expiration of the said ten years its intention of 
termination, it shall remain binding until the expiration of one year 
from the day on which either of the High Contracting Parties shall have 
denounced it. But if when the date fixed for its expiration arrives either 
Ally is actually engaged in war, the Alliance shall, ipso facto , continue 
until peace is concluded. 

In faith whereof the Undersigned, duly authorized by their respective 
Governments, have signed this Agreement and have affixed their seals 
thereto. 

Bone in duplicate at London, the 13th day of July, 1911. 

T. Kato, the Ambassador of His Majesty the Emperor of Japan at the 
the Court of St. James. 

Epward Grey, H. B. M.’s Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 

The Franco-Japanese Agreement (1907) 

The Government of His Majesty the Emperor of Japan and the Govern- 
ment of the French Bepublic, animated by the desire to strengthen the 
relations of amity existing between them and to remove from those rela- 
tions all cause of misunderstanding for the future, have decided to 
conclude the following Arrangement. 

The Governments of Japan and Franco, being agreed to respect the 
independence and integrity of China, as well as the principle of equal 
treatment in that country for the commerce and subjects or citizens of all 
nations, and having a special interest to have the order and pacific state 
of things preserved especially in the regions of the Chinese Empire adja- 
cent to the terriories where they have the rights of sovereignty, protection 
or occupation, engage to support each other for assuring the peace and 
«®^imity in those regions, with a view to maintain the respective situation 
and the territorial rights of the two High Contracting Parties on the Con- 
tinent of Asia. 
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In witness whereof, the Undersigned : His Excellency Mouftletft 
Kurino, Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of Japan to the 
President of the French Republic, and His Excellency Monsieur Stephen 
Pichon, Senator, Minister for Foreign Affairs, authorized by their respec- 
tive Governments, have signed this Arrangement and have affixed thereto 
their seals. 

Bone at Paris, the 10th of Juno 1907. 

(L. S.) S. Kurino. 

(L. S.) S. Pichon. 

The Russo-Japanese Agreement (1907) 

The Government of His Majesty the Emperor of Japan and the 
Government of His Majesty the Emperor of All the Russia desiring to 
consolidate the relations of peace and good neighbourhood which have 
happily been re-established between Japan and Russia, and wishing to 
remove for the future every cause of misunderstanding in the relations of 
the two Empires, have agreed to the following arrangement : — 

Art. I. -Each of the High Contracting Parties engages to respect the 
actual territorial integrity of the other, and the rights accruing to one 
and the other Party from treaties, conventions and contracts in force 
between them and China, copies of which have been exchanged between 
the Contracting Parties (in so far as these rights are not incompatible 
with the principle of equal opportunity) of the Treaty signed at Ports-* 
mouth on the Gth September (23rd of August) 1905, as well as the special 
convention concluded between Japan and Russia. 

Art. H. The two High Contracting Parties recognise the independ- 
ence and the territorial integrity of tho Empire of China and the princi- 
ple of equal opportunity in whatever concerns the commerce and industry 
of all nations in that Empire, and engage to sustain and defend the 
maintenance of the statu a quo and respect for this principle by all the 
pacific means within their reach. 

In witness whereof, the Undersigned, duty authorized by their respec- 
tive Governments, have signed this Convention and have affixed their 
seals. 

Done at St. Petersburg, the 30th day of tho 7th month of the 40th year 
of Meiji, corresponding to the 30th (17th) of July 1907, 

(Signed) I r Motono, 
(Signed) Iswolskt. 

The Russo-Japanese Convention (1910) 

The Governments of Japan and Russia, in their sincere wish to streng- 
then the relations of amity and good neighbourhood between the two 
States, and to ensure lasting peace and stability in the Extreme East, 
recently entered into an exchange of views as to the means best suited to 
the consummation of the desired end. ' • 

Having in view the actual situation in Manchuria, where the interests 
of thh two Powers meet, they were persuaded of the advisability of har- 
monizing their actions and co-ordinating their interests in that region, 
in completion of their Convention of 1907, and were agreed, upon mutual 
deliboHtion, td formulate an accord in the sense indicated. That accord 
ia embodied in the new Convention just signed at St. Petersburg. The 
proient Convention, having for its object the maintenance of the stunts quo 
in Manchuria and ihe consolidation of general peace in the Far Ewffti 
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sieves simply to confirm the principles recognized by the last Convention 
and to complete the provisions of that arrangement. 

Convention Between Japan and Russia Signed at St . 

Petersburg on July 4 , 1910 

The Imperial Government of Japan and the Imperial Government of 
Russia, sincerely attached to the principles established by the Convention 
concluded between them on the 30/17 July, 1907, and desirous to develop 
the effects of that Convention with a view to the consolidation of peace in 
the Extreme East, have agroed to complete the said Arrangement by the 
following provisions 

Art. I. — With the object of facilitating communications and develop- 
ing the commerce of nations, the two High Contracting Parties mutually 
engage to lend to each other their friendly co-opcration with a view to the 
amelioration of their repective railway lines in Manchuria and the 
improvement of the connecting service of the said railways, and to abstain 
from all competition prejudicial to the realization of this object. 

Art. II. — Each of the High Contracting Parties engages to maintain 
and respect the status quo in Manchuria resulting from the treaties, 
conventions and other arrangements concluded up to this day, between 
Japan and Russia, or between either of those two Powers and China. 
Copies of the aforesaid arrangements have been exchanged between Japan 
and Russia, 

Art. III.— In case any event arises of a nature to menace the status 
quo above mentioned, the two High Contracting Parties shall, in each case, 
enter into communication with each other, in order to arrive at an under- 
standing as to the measures they may judge it necessary to take for the 
maintenance of the said status quo. 

In witness whereof, the Undersigned, duly authorized by their respec- 
tive Governments, have signed this Convention and have affixed thereto 
their seals. 


The Americo-Jafanese Understanding 

Bote from the Japanese Ambassador to the Secretary of State 

“ Japanese Embassy, 

“ Washington, Nov. 30, 1908. 

“ Sir 

“ The exchange of views between us, which has taken place at the 
several interviews which I have recently had the honor of holding with 
you, has shown that Japan and the United States holding important out- 
lying insular possessions in the region of the Pacific Ocean, the Govern- 
ments of the two countries are animated by a common aim, policy and 
intention in that region. 

“Believing that a frank avowal of that aim, policy and intention 
would not only tend to strengthen the relations of friendship and good 
neighbourhood which have immemorially existed between Japan and the 
United States, but would materially contribute to the preservation of the 
general peace, the Imperial Government have authorized me to present to 
you an outline of their understanding of that common aim, policy and 
intention : 

“1. It is the wish of the two Governments to encourage the free and 
jwaceful development of their commerce on the Pacific Ocean ; 
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" 8 . The policy of both Governments, uninfluenced by any aggressive 
tendencies, is directed to the maintenance of the existing status quo in the 
region above mentioned and to the defence of the principle of eqpaj 
opportunity for commerce and industry in China ; 

44 3. They are accordingly firmly resolved reciprocally to respect the 
territorial possessions belonging to each other in said region ; 

44 4. They are also determined to preserve the common interests of alt 
Powers in China, by supporting, by all pacific means at their disposal, the 
independence and integrity of China and the principle of equal oppor- 
tunity for commerce and industry of all nations in that Empire ; 

“ 5. Should any event occur threatening the status quo as above des- 
cribed or the principle of equal opportunity as above defined, it remains 
for the two Governments to communicate with each other, in order to 
arrive at an understanding as to what measures they may consider it 
useful to take. 

44 If the foregoing outline accords with the view of the Government of 
the United States, I shall be gratified to receive your confirmation. 

4 ‘ I take etc., etc., etc. 

" K . Takahiba.” 

Note from the Secretory of State to the Japanese Ambassador 

“ Department of State, 

Washington, November 30, 1908. 

44 Excellency : 

I have the honor to acknowlege the receipt of your Note to-day, setting 
forth the result of the exchange of views between us in our recent inter- 
views, defining the understanding of the two Governments in regard to 
their policy in the region of the Pacific Ocean. 

“ It is a pleasure to inform you that this expression of mutual under-* 
standing is welcome to the Government of the United States as appro- 
priate to the happy relations of the two countries and the occasion for a 
concise, mutual affirmation of that accordant policy respecting the Far 
East, which the two Governments have so frequently declared in the past. 

44 1 am happy to be able to confirm to Your Excellency, on behalf of 
the United States, the declaration of the two Governments embodied in 
the following words 

Here follow a declaration identical to that given by Baron Tak&hira 
and the signature of Mr. Eliliu Boot. 

VARIOUS AGREEMENTS, ETC. 

The House-Tax Dispute 
The Hague Arbitration Committee 

A special Arbitration Court was held at The Hague in May 1905. 

The Decision was unfavorable to Japan and read as follow : — 

4, The provisions of treaties and other engagements mentioned in 
arbitral protocol do not merely exempt lands held in virtue of perpetual 
leases granted by the Japanese Government or in its name. They exempt 
lands and buildings of whatever description constructed or which may be 
constructed on such lands from all imposts, taxes, charges, contributions 
or conditions whateyer, other than those expressly stipulated pn the leases 
in question.” 
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The principal bads of decision is as follows :~ 

“ The question at issue is that of determining whether or not from a 
fiscal point of view buildings erected on leased lands have b y common 
accord been regarded as accessaries to land. The solution of this 
question does not depend upon distinction drawn from alleged difference 
as regards right of ownership in these immovables. The tribunal 
therefore does not consider discussion on this point which is based on 
principles of civil law. The lands in question were leased for purposes 
of erecting buildings in certain localities. Obligation to build was 
imposed under penalty of cancellation of lease . The leases often 
contained a clause that buildings shall become the property of the 
Japanese Government in cases lessets failed to fulfil engagement. 
These circumstances offer arguments agiinst the claim that land and 
buildings constitute entirely distinct objects as between parlies, and from 
a fiscal point of view the Japane se Government in granting leases acted 
not merely as owner* of lands but as sovereign. The intention of the 
parties was therefore law in the matter and for correct interpretation of 
those leases it is necessary to refer to treatment accorded to leaseholders 
from the point of view of taxation. In this respect, according to 
invariable practice which has existed for long series of years, not only 
land but buildings erected thereon have been exempt from taxes etc. 
other than those expressly stipulated in leases. The Japanese Govern- 
mefft maintain that this condition of things resulted from consular 
jurisdiction, but that contention is not supported by evidence nor has 
the Japanese Government ever made any reserve agaiust the Govern- 
ments of Germany, France and Great Britain as regards right of 
t&xati n under old treaties. Although this immunity is claimed to have 
been general, it does not seem to have been of universal application, as is 
shown in cases of holders of certain immovables in Hiogo. In formulat- 
ing provision relating to abrogation of formor foreign settlements, the 
parties have not confined themselves to simple confirmation of leases 
but added no conditions whatever, other than those contained in existing 
leases shall be imposed in respect of such property. This latter clause is 
drawn, up still more clearly in the French Treaty. At all events the 
powers have not used the word land in this connection as they should 
necessarily have done if it was intended to limit immunity to land alone. 
On the contrary, they used a fairly wide expression to comprise in its 
entirety the situation created by leasee. As regards lease-holders, the 
tribunal cannot admit that the German complementary nott-s are of 
nature to place Germany in • less advantageous condition than other 
powers. The Japanese Government draws argument from the fact that 
the German Government has based the fiscal immunity in question on 
the ground that ownership of laud is not recognished in favour of 
foreigners, but it must be considered that from a point of view of 
taxation, buildings have in fact the character of accessory to land and 
the German Government can not be presumed to have intended to 
ifenounce advantages already conceded in the British Treaty.” 

The United States of America 
The Copyright Convention 

'jLfett 1 . L — The subjects or citizens of each of the two High Contracting 
I^ties shall enjoy in the dominions of the other, the promotion of copy- 
light for their works of literature and art as well as photographs, against 
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illegal reproduction, on the same basis on which protection is granted to 
the subjects or citizens of the other, subject however to the provisions of 
Art. II. of the present Convention. 

Art. II.— The subjects or citizens of each of the two High Contracting 
Parties may witho it authorization translate books pamphlets, or , any 
other writings, dramatic work and musical compositions published in the 
dominions of the other by the subjects or citizens of the latter, and print 
and publish such translation. 

Art. III. — The present Convention shall be ratified, and the ratifica- 
tion thereof shall exchanged at Tokyo as soon as possible. It shall 
come into operation from the date of the exchange < f ratifications, and 
shall be applicable to such works only as shall be published after it shall 
have come into operation. Either of the Contracting Parties shall have 
the right, at any time, to give notice to the other of its intention to 
terminate the present Convention, and at the expiration of three months 
after such notice is given this Convention shall wholly cease and determine. 

In witness whereof the above mentioned Plenipotentiaries have 
signed the present Convention and have affixed thereto their seals. 

Done in duplicate at Tokyo, in the Japanese and English languages, 
this 10th day of the 11th month of the 28th year of Meiji, corresponding to 
the 10th of November, of the year one thousand nine hundred and five. 

(L. S.) Tarc Katsura. 

(L. S.) Lloyd C. Griscom. 

The notes exchanged between the two parties declare “ the word 1 pub- 
lished’ used in Art. III. means ‘published for the first time,’ and consequent- 
ly that the Convention shall not be applicable to any reproduction in 
future in one of the two contracting countries of works published in the 
other country prior to the exchange of ratifications.” (rat’ed Apr. 29, ’06.) 

The Arbitration Treaty with U. S, A. 

(Promulgated first on 12th Sept., 1903 ; renewed on 23rd May, 1914) 

Art. I.— Differences which may arise of a legal nature, or relating to 
the interpretation of treaties existing between the two Contracting 
Parties, and which it may not have been possible to settle by diplomacy, 
shall be referred to the Permanent Court of Arbitration established at The 
Hague by tho Convention of the 29th July, 1899, provided, nevertheless, 
that they do not affect tho vital interests, the independence, or the 
honour of the two Contracting States, and do not concern the interests of 
third Parties. 

Art. II.— In each individual case the High Contracting Parties, 
before appealing to the Permanent Court of Arbitration, shall conclude a 
special Agreement defining clearly the matter in dispute, the scope of the 
powers of the Arbitrators, and the periods to be fixed for the formation of 
the Arbitral and the several stages of the procedure. It is understood 
that such special agreements will be made on the part of the United 
States by and with the advice and consent of the Senate thereof. 

Such agreements shall be binding only when confirmed by the two 
Governments by an exchange of Notes. 

Art. III.— The presont Convention shall remain in force for the 
period of five years from the date of the exchange of the ratifications. 

Art. IV. —The present Convention shall be ratified by the High 
Contracting Parties, and the ratifications thereof shall be exchanged aij 
Washington as soon as possible 
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In witness whereof, the respective Plenipotentiaries have signed the 
present Convention, and. have thereunto affixed their seals. 

Done at the City of Washington, in duplicate, this fifth day of the 
fifth month of the forty-first year of Meiji, corresponding to the fifth day 
of May, one thousand nine hundred and eight. 

[L. S.] (Signed) K. Takahiba. 

[L. S.] (Signed) Euhu Boot# 

Russia 

Mutual Recognition of Status of Mercantile Corporation 
* (Promulgated June 30th, 1911) 

The Governments of Japan and Russia considering it benefical to 
mutually recongnize the standing of the joint-stock companies engaged in 
commerce, industry of banking business or of other companies or corpora- 
tions in the Empiro of Japan or in the Empire of Russia, the undersigned 
have agreed upon the following Articles, in conformity with the powers 
they have each received from their respective Governments *. — 

1. The joint-stock companies engaged in commerco, industry or 
banking business, and other companies or corporations, having their seat 
in either of the two contracting countries and effectually established in 
conformity with the laws of the country, are to be recognized to exist 
legally in the other country, upon the condition that the laws and 
regulations of the country are obeyed. In especial, they will be entitled to 
appear in the law courts either as plaintiff or as defendant. 

2. In whatever case, the companies or the corporations as mentioned 
in the foregoing paragraph will be allowed the same rights as actually 
enjoyed or to be enjoyed in future, in the other country, by foreign 
companies of a similar nature. 

3. The provisions as mentioned in the foregoing paragraph have 
nothing to do with the question as to whether the aforementioned 
companies or corporations as established in either of the two contracting 
countries will be recognized to engage in the other countries in commerco 
or industry. The said recognition will be subject to the laws or regula- 
tions concerned in operation in the other country. 

4. The provisions of the foregoing paragraphs will equally be 
applicable to all companies or corporations irrespective of whether they 
were established before or after the present Agreement. 

The present Agreement will be put into execution from th§ day of 
signing and will expire after one year from the day on which either of 
the two contracting countries shall notify the other of the abrogation of 
the same. 

Done in duplicate at Tokyo, the 23rd day of the 6th month, the 44th 
year of Meiji, or the 10th of June, 1911, Russia Calendar. 

(L. S.) Jutaro Komora. 

(L. S.) Nicolas Malewskt Malewitch. 

Extradition Arrangement 
(Promulgated Sept. 16th Tl) 

The Treaty consists of 15 articles, and in substance is identical with 
the Treaty between Japan and America. According to an official explain 
tion, the following are the main features of the new Treaty : — 
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^Treaties of extradition hitherto concluded among the Powers bA** 
been generally based on the principle of naming the offences to wbiph 
the Treaty applies. For instance, 14 of offences are specifically mentioned 
in the Treaty between Japan and America. In the Russo-Japanese Treaty 
jpgt conceded, however, the comprehensive principle is followed. It is 
Agreed that any person having committed any offence which renders him 
or her fiable to imprisonment or penal servitude for a term of more than 
ope year under the laws of his or her nation, shall be delivered up on 
formal requisition being made.” 

“ It is a fundamental rule in regard to extradition that the contracting 
parties shall not deliver up their own subject^, but an exception is mad<y' 
In the Japanese- American Treaty, in which it is provided 4>hat, when the 
party requested to deliver up a criminal considers such course to he 
proper, even its own subjects may be so extradited.” 

“In the Russo-Japanese Treaty it is stipulated that neither party is 
bound to deliver their own subjects nor those who are legally regarded in 
being equal to their own subject^. Thus it is agreed that in no circum- 
stances will either party deliver up its own subjects.” 

“It is* also agreed that political offenders shall not be handed over, 
in accordance with the general rule prevailing among t-ho Powers, but 
following exceptions are made : — 

“ A , — Actions directed against the persons of the Emperor and 
members of the Imperial families, and their reputations, shall not be 
considered as political offences.” 

“ J3.— When any doubt arises as to the nature of an action such as is 
referred to in the preceding clause, the decision of the authorities of the 
country requested to deliver up the offender shall be final and conclusive.” 

“ Provisions are added to the Treaty relating to the process of 
application for extradition, the arrest and treatment of offenders, and the 
cost® of propeedings. Either of the contracting parties can terminate the 
Treaty by giving six months’ notice. In a diplomatic Note attached tp 
the Treaty, the Japanese Government guarantees the delivery to Russia 
of offenders in Kwantung Province, though this is not permanent 
Japanese territory.” 


Fbanco-Japanese Declabation Concebning Inpo-Chjna 


The two Governments of Japan and France, while reserving the 
negotiations for the conclusion of a Convention of Commerce in regard 
to the relations between Japan and French Indo-China, agree as follow: — 
The treatment of the most favoured nation shall be accorded to the 
officers and subjects of Japan in French Indo-China in all that concerns 
their persons and the protection of their property, and the same treatment 
shall be applied to the subjects and proteges of French Indo-China in the 
Empire of Japan until the expiration of the Treaty of Commerce and 
Navigation signed between Japan and France on the 4th of August, 18S|6. 
Paris, the 10th of June, 1907. 


(L. S.) S. Kubino. 
(L. S.) S. Pichon* 


Japan-Canapian Memobanpu# Concebning Japanese Immigrants 
The outbreak of anti-Japanese agitation in British Columbia in 1907 
resulted in the exchange of the following letters between the Japanese 
Minister of Foreign Affairs and the Canadian Minister of Labour wb<> 
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expressly came over to Japan in November ’07 on belialf of the Canadian 
Government. 

British Embassy, 23/12/07. 

To H. E. Count Hayashi, Minister of State for Foreign Affairs. 

Your Excellency, — I have the honour to state that since my arrival 
in Tokyo, I have had several interviews at the Imperial Foreign Office 
with reference to the subject of Japanese immigrants entering Canada, 
and I understand that the Imperial Japanese Government is not able, to 
accede to my wishes in the matter of limiting the number of the above 
immigrants. I am therefore persuaded, in the sequel of negotiation, that 
it is quite unnecessary for me to further dispute the fact that the 
Canadian Government’s desire can not bo acceded to. Nevertheless in the 
course of the aforeasaid friendly interviews, I have received evidence that 
the Japanese Government entertains a sincere wish that effective measures 
should be taken to avert the recurrence of disturbance in British 
Columbia, and I gather that, for the purpose of promoting that object the 
Imperial Government entertains the intention of voluntarily imposing 
restrictions within proper limits. Such being the case, I have the honour 
to request that Your Excellency will give some public assurance as to the 
existence of such intention on the part of the Imperial Government, 
previously to my return from my mission. The Canadian Government 
lias always desired that the friendly relations existing between the two 
countries should be maintained, and I am fully persuaded that the 
Imperial Government is earnestly solicitous about a solution of the 
difficult situation in British Columbia, which I have had the honour to 
explain. 

I have the honour, &0., 

(Signed) Rudolf Lemikux* 

Foreign Office, Tokyo, 23/12/07, 

To the Honourable R. Lemieux, &c. 

Your Excellency, — I have the honour to state that the existing 
Treaty between Canada and Japan absolutely guarantees to Japanese 
subjects full liberty to enter, travel and reside in any part whatsoever of 
the Dominion of Canada. Nevertheless it is not the wish of the Imperial 
Government to insist upon the complete enjoyment of the rights and 
privileges secured by this Treaty when special circumstances arise in 
Canada to interfere with the implementing of the same. In accordance 
with this spirit and in consideration of recent occurrences in Canada, the 
Imperial Government has resolved to adopt effective measures for limiting 
emigration to Canada. In order to carry out that purpose, and to comply 
with the wishes of the Canadian Government so far as the intentions of the 
Empire permit, the Imperial Government intends to give the matter 
profound consideration in pursuance of the state of local affairs in Canada. 
Although, as Your Excellency states in your despatch, I am unable to 
express agreement with some of the propositions advanced by you on behalf 
of the Canadian Government, I am persuaded from what you say that you 
credit the intention of the Imperial Government to spare no effort which 
may promote the friendship existing between the two countries, and to 
increase and strengthen their amicable relations. Further, I am persuad- 
ed that the full interchange of views which has taken place between us on 
this occasion will largely contribute to that desirable result, and I can 
not thank you too much for the unreserved and courteous explanations 
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you have given me as to the attitude and wishes of Your Excellency’s 
Government. 

I take this opportunity, &c., 

(Signed) Hayashi Tadasu* 


Recitrocal Protection of Industrial Proverty in China 


For the reciprocal protection of industrial property in China which 
has not yet joined the International Convention, special agreements have 
been concluded between Japan and various Western Powers as follows : — 


With 


U. S. A. 
France 
Russia 


Signe 1 

6th Aug., 1008 
23rd June, 1911 


Picmulgafel 
12th Aug., 1008 
18th May." 1011 
4th Mar., 1913 


Similar arrangements are under negotiation with England, Germany 
and Sweden. 


Abolition of Foreiun Settlements in Korea 
Text of the Protocol 

The following protocol relating to the abolition of the system of 
Foreign Settlements in Korea was published in the Official Gazette of the 
Government-General of Korea on April 1, 1914, and agreed to at the 
Conference held between the Director of the Bureau of Foreign Affairs of 
the Government-General of Korea and the Consular Representatives of 
Treaty Powers concerned : — 

I. The Foreign Settlements in Korea namely : Chemulpo, Chinampo, 
Kunsan, Mokpo, Masampo and Songchin shall be incorporated with the 
respective newly organised Communes of Korea to winch they appropri- 
ately belong. 

II. When such incorporation takes place, tho competent local 
authorities shall assume all tho duties and obligations of local admini- 
stration hitherto performed and incurred by the Municipal Councils of 
the said Foreign Settlements, including public works, sanitation, etc. 

HI. The common funds and property, if any, belonging to the 
Municipal Councils of the said Foreign Settlements, shall be transferred 
to the local authorities concerned. 

IV. The holders of leases in perpetuity of land within the circum- 
scriptions of the said Foreign Settlements shall be allowed the option of 
converting the said leases in perpetuity to actual ownership. Such owner- 
ship shall be on the same basis as that of Japanese subjects in Korea. 

V. When such conversions have been made and registered, the 
owners of the said land shall be accorded national and most-favoured- 
nation treatment in all that concerns the use and enjoyment of such land 
and houses thereon, as well as in the matter of imposts, taxes and rates 
leviable on such land and houses. The conversions and registrations 
aforesaid shall be made without any taxes, fees or charges whatever. 

VI. In case such option is not availed of, the rights created by the 
Said leases in perpetuity, not inconsistent with the arrangements agreed to 
in the present Protocol, shall continue to be duly respected In the matter 
of imposts, taxes and rates leviable in respect of the leased land and 
houses thereon under the second clause of tho leases in perpetuity, the 
following adjustment shall be made : 
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a. A sufficient sum shall be appropriated out of, and not in excess of, 

. the ground rent payable in respect of the leased land in question 

to cover national land and house taxes leviable on the said leased 
land ahd houses thereon were such land held by an actual owner ; 

b. In case the remainder, if any, of the said ground rent equals the 
local and municipal taxes and rates leviable on the said leased 
land and houses thereon were such land held by an actual owner, 
the said land and houses shall be exempt from All such local and 
municipal taxes and rates ; 

c. In case the remainder of the said ground rent exceeds the local 
and municipal taxes and rates leviable on the said leased land 
and houses thereon were such land held by an actual owner, the 
surplus shall be refunded ; 

d. In case the local and municipal taxes and rates leviable on the 
said leased land and houses thereon were such land held by an 
actual owner exceed the remainder of the said ground rent, the 
said land and houses shall be liable to taxes and rates to an 
extent sufficient to make the local and municipal taxes and rates 
on such land and houses equal to the local and municipal taxes 
and rates leviable on the leased land and houses thereon were 
such land held by an actual owner. 

VII. The holders of leases in perpetuity aforesaid shall be accorded 
national and most favoured nation treatment in the matter of imposts, 
taxes and rates of whatever kind and nature, whether national, local or 
municipal, not otherwise provided for in the present Protocol. 

VIII. The competent Registry Offices in Korea shall undertake due 
registration of the leases in perpetuity aforesaid as well as subsidiary 
rights relating thereto. Such registration, consistently with 
the provisions of law, shall be available against third parties. Legalised 
Copies of the existing Consular registrations relating to the said subsidiary 
rights shall be transferred to the competent Registry Offices. Registra- 
tions so transferred shall continue to have the same force and value as 
they had in the Consular offices in which such registrations were effected. 

With regard to the leases in perpetutity on which mortgages exist in 
the Consular Registers concerned at the time of the abolition of the 
system of Foreign Settlements, no registration shall be made in respect of 
the transfer of such leases in perpetuity to a third party or their conver- 
sion to actual ownership, or the cancellation of subsidiary rights relating 
thereto, except upon the written application of the holders of the said 
leases in perpetuity or their duly authorised agents certified by their 
Consular Representatives. This arrangement, however, shall not affect 
cases where leases in perpetuity are disposed of in default of payment of 
tent, taxes or rates, or by virtue of legal process. 

IX. The existing Public Gardens in the Foreign Settlements shall be 
maintained in good order and condition by the authorities concerned ; 
and their respective areas shall not be diminished except for public pur- 
poses. 

X. The existing Foreign Cemeteries in the Foreign Settlements shall 
be maintained by local foreign residents, in conformity with the laws and 
ordinances governing cemeteries, crematories, burial, cremation, etc., free 
of all taxes and rates. The sum of Twenty Thousand yen (¥ 20,000) or so 
much thereof as may be necessary shall be appropriated for this purpose 
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6ut of the property belonging to the Municipal Council of the General 
Foreign Settlements at Chemulpo. 

Done at Keijo, Korea, the 21st day of April, 1913. 

Japan’s New Railway Concession in Manchuria 

In Oct, 1913 China entered into agreement wit’i Japan for the con- 
struction of four railway lines in Manchuria with funds to bo supplied by 
Japan. These lines are are ae? follows : — 

1. Asupingchieh -Taonanfu Line— (241 miles). The traffic from Asup- 
ingchieh to Chengchiatun is being carried on daily by over fifty carts. This 
fact alone will give an idea of the volume of goods and passenger traffic 
over this section. Farther west of Chengchiatun up to Tagnanfu the work 
of reclaiming waste lands in the estates of several M< ngolian princes such 
as Taerhhan, South Kuoerhlossu, Tushihtu, and Chasakutu, is in progress 
with enterprise and vigor rarely seen among Mongolians. Tho valley of 
the Taoerh River running through Taonan Prefecture is comparably 
fertile. 

2. Changchtin-Taonanfu Line— (150 miles). This route passes 
through small marts like Pachiatzu, Fulungchuan, Chaglingtsu, and 
Chichingtzu, but it is expected to take six or seven working years before 
it will be placed on a paying basis. 

3. Taonanfu -Jehol Line -l the exact distance not ascertainable). There 
are two routes loading from Jehol to Pastern Mongolia, one running to 
Chenchiatun along the West Liao and the other reaching Taonanfu along 
the southern foot of the llingan Ranges. Tho latter route traverses a far 
more fertile country than the former and is preferable as a railway route. 

4. Kaiyuan-Hailungcheng Line. (130 miles). The Eastern Hill 
District, through which the proposed line is to run is held as the richest 
granary of South Manchuria, containing such towns as Taolu, Takata, 
Tatuchuan, Shanghengtzu, etc. 

The funds, chiefly to be supplied by the South Manchuria Railway, 
are said to bo ¥30,000,000 or 50 , 000,000 and subject to the following 
conditions : — (1) Interest, 5.3 %\ (2) security, railways; (3) the terms of 
redemption to be 50 years and the railways to be purchasable by tho 
Chinese Government after the lapse of 30 years from tho construction ; 

(4) chief engineer and materials to be supplied by the creditor country ; 

(5) managers to be appointed by the two countries. Concerning the 
immediate and prospective value of the lines Mr. Shirani, Chief of the 
Civil Administration of the Kwantung Government-General, is quoted to 
have remarked to this effect 

The line that connects Asupingchieh with Taonanfu via Paokumen 
and Chengchiatun may provo fairly remunerative at once, as it passes 
through many distributing centres of commodities, and districts that are 
comparatively well cultivated and populous. Tho line going to Hailung- 
cheng is also placed in a similarly advantageous condition. Tho prospect 
fot the other two lines is not so favorable, and at least years must elapse 
after the construction before they can yield a sufficient return. To the 
west of where these four lines are to run lies the vast unexploited region 
of Mongolia, whoso economic development will prove a good source 
of receipts both to passenger and freight traffic. The population whithin 
the limits of the four lines numbers between 20 and 30 millions but the 
region can easily support double this number. The farming as at present 
pursued is so rough tkat each family occupies on an average 25 to 35 acres, 
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THE SINO-JAPANESE TREATIES 

(Gazetted on June 9th, 1915) 

At the meeting in the Talace on 7th June, 1915 of the Privy Council, 
the terms of the treaties between China and Japan were approved, and 
later presented to H. I. M. the Emperor. His Majesty gave Imperial 
sanction to the terms thereof, and on the 8th June, at the Foreign Office, 
the treaties between the two countries regarding Kiaochou, Manchuria 
and East Inner Mongolia, were duly ratified by Minister Liu, representing 
the Republic of China, as Minister Plenipotentiary, and Baron Kato 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, representing Japan, also as Minister Plenipot- 
entiary. 

We give below in full the treaties, as signed, concerning Kiaochou 
Manchuria and East Inner Mongolia. 


Treaty Respecting the Province of Shantung 

(Signed at Peking, May 25th, 1915) 

His Majesty the Emperor of Japan and His Excellency the President 
of the Republic of China, being desirous to maintain the general peace of 
the Far East and to further strengthen the relations of amity and good 
neighbourhood existing between the two countries, have resolved to 
conclude a treaty for that purpose and to that end have named their 
Plenipotentiaries, that is to say : — 

His Majesty the Emperor of Japan, Mr. Eki Hioki, Jushii, Second 
Class of the Imperial Order of the Sacred Treasure, His Majesty’s Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to the Republic of China; and 

His Excellency the President of the Republic of China, Mr. Lu-Cheng- 
hsiang, Tsung-Ching, First Class of the Order of Chia-Ho, Minister of 
Foreign Affairs of the Republic of China ; 

Who, after having communicated to each other their respective full 
Powers, which were found to be in good and due form, have agreed upon 
the following article : — 

Article I. The Chinese Government engage to recognize all matters 
that may be agreed upon bet w wen the Japanese Government and the 
German Government respecting the disposition of all the rights, interests 
and concessions, which, in virtue of treaties or otherwise, Germany 
possesses vis-a-vis China in relation to the Provinco of Shantung. 

Article II. The Chinese Government engage that, in case they 
undertake the construction of a railway connecting Chefoo or Lungkou 
with the Kiaochou-Tsinan Railway, they shall, in the event of Germany’s 
surrendering her right of providing capital for the Chefoo-Weihsien 
railway line, enter into negotiations with Japanese capitalists for the 
purpose of financing the said undertaking. 

Article III. The Chinese Government engage to open, of their own 
accord, as early as possible, suitable cities and towns in the Province of 
Shantung for the residence and trade of foreigners. 

Article IV. The present Treaty shall take effect on the day of its 
signature. 
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^Fhe present Treaty shall be ratified by His Majesty the Emperor of 
Japan and by His Extellency the President of the lit public of China, and 
the ratifications thereof shall be exchanged at Tokyo as soon as posible. 

In witness whereof, the respective Plenipotentiaries have signed this 
Treaty made in duplicate, in Japanese and in Chinese, and have hereunto 
affixed their seals. 

Done at Peking the 25th day of the 5th month of the 4th year of 
Taisho, corresponding to the 25th day of the 5th month of the 4th year 
of the inauguration of the Kcpublio of China. 

(signed) Eia Hiokj. (seal) 

Ac., &c., Ac. 

(signed) Lu Cheng-hsieng. (seal) 

Ac., Ac., &c. 

Treaty Respecting South Manchuria and Eastern Inner Mongolia 

(Signed at Peking, May 25, 1915) 

His Majesty the Emperor of Japan and His Excellency the President 
of the Republic of China, being desirous to develop the economic rela- 
tions of the two countries iu the regions of South Manchuria, and Eastern 
Inner Mongolia, have resolved to conclude a treaty for that purpose and 
to that end have named their Plenipontiaries, that is to say : — 

His Majesty the Emperor of Japan, Mr. Eki Hioki, Jushii, Second 
Class of the Imperial Order of the Sacred Treasure, His Majesty’s Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to the Republic of China; and 

His Excellency the President of the Republic of China, Mr. Lu Cheng- 
hsieng, Tsung-Ching, First Class of the Order of Chia-Ho, Minister of 
Foreign Affairs of the Republic of China ; 

Who, after having communicated to each other their respective full 
Powers, which were found to be in good and due form, have agreed upon 
the following articles 

Article 1. The High Contracting Parties mutually agree to extend 
the term of the lease of Port Arthur and Dairen, and the term relating 
to the South Manchurian Railway and the Antung-Mukden Railway, to 
a period of ninty-nine years respectively. 

Article II. The subjects of Japan shall be permitted in South. 
Manchuria to lease land necessary either for erecting buildings for 
various commercial and industrial uses or for agricultural purposes. 

Article III. The subjects of Japan shall have liberty to enter, travel 
and reside in South Manchuria and to carry on business of various 
kinds -commercial, industrial and otherwise. 

Article IV. The Government of China shall permit joint under- 
takings in Eastern Inner Mongolia, of the subjects of Japan and oitizons 
of China, in agriculture and industries auxiliary thereto. 

Article V. With respect to the three preceding Articles, the subjects 
of Japan shall produce before the local authorities the passports duly 
issued for the purpose of registration, and shall also submit themselves 
to the police laws and regulations and taxes of China. 

In civil and criminal suits, the Japanese consular officer, where a 
Japanese subject is the defendant, and the Chinese official, where a 
Chinese citizen is the defendant, shall respectively try and decide the 
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cane, both the Japanese oonsular officer and the Chinese official feeing 
permitted each to send his agent to attend the trial of the other to watch 
the proceedings ; provided that in civil suits arising out of land disputes 
between Japanese subjects and Chinese citizens, the cases shall be tried 
and decided by the joint tribunal composed of the properly authorized 
officials of the two countries, in accordance with the laws and local 
usages of China. 

In the future when the judicial system in the said regions shall hate 
been completely reformed, all civil and criminal suits involving Japanese 
subjects shall be wholly tried and decided by the law-courts of China. 

Article VI. The Government of China engage to open of their own 
accord, as early as possible, suitable cities and towns in Eastern Inner 
Mongolia, for the residence and trade of foreigners. 

Article VII. The Government of China agree to a speedy funda- 
mental revision of various agreements and contracts relating to the 
Kirin-Changchun Railway, on the basis of the terms embodied in railway 
loan agreements which China has heretofore entered into with various 
foreign capitalists. 

If, in future, the Chinese Government grant to foreign capitalists, 
in matters that relate to railway loans, more advantageous terms than 
those in the various existing railway loan agreements, the above-men 
tioned Kirin-Chungchun Railway Loan Agreement shall, if so desired by 
Japan, be further revised. 

Article VIIL Except as otherwise provided in this Treaty, all 
existing treaties between Japan and China with respect to Manchuria 
shall remain in force. 

Article IX. The present Treaty shall take effect on the day of its 
signature. 

The present Treaty shall be ratified, etc., etc. 

The Documents Regarding the Negotiations 
Fiebt Instructions Given by Baron Kato to Mr. Hioki 
(Handed in Tokyo, Deo. 3, 1914) 

In order to provide for tbe readjustment of affairs consequent on the 
Jip&n-Germ&n war and for the purpose of ensuring a lasting peace in the 
Far Falst by strengthening the position of the Empire, the Imperial 
Government have resolved to approach tho Chinese Government with a 
view to conclude treaties and agreements mainly along the lines laid 
down in the first four Groups of the appended proposals. Of these, the 
first Group relates to the settlement of the Shantung question, while the 
second Group has for its chief aim the defining of Japan’s position in 
South Manchuria and Eastern Inner Mongolia, that is to say, securing 
at this time from the Chinese Government full recognition of Japan’s 
natural position in these regions, absence of which has hitherto been the 
cause for various questions tending to estrange tho feelings of the two 
peoples towards each other. The object of the third Group is to safeguard 
tbe best interest of the Han-Yeh-Ping Company, with which Japanese 
capitalists are closely identified. It will thus be seen that there is noth- 
ing eape&ailly new in our proposals embodied in the foregoing three 
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Group*, while a* regards the fourth Group, it is only intended to em- 
phasize the principle of China’s territorial integrity, which has so often 
been declared by the Imperial Government. • 

Believing it absolutely essential, for strengthening Japan’s position 
in Eastern Asia as well as for preservation of the general interests of 
that region, to secure China’s adlierance to the foregoing proposals, the 
Imperial Government are determined to attain this end by all means 
within their power. You are, therefore, requested to use your best 
endeavour in the conduct of the negotiations, which are hereby placed 
in your hands. 

As regards the proposals contained in the fifth Group, they are 
presented as the wishes of the Imperial Government. The matters which 
are dealt with under this category are entirely different in character 
from thoSe which are included in the first four Groups. An adjustment, 
at this time, of these matters some of which havo been pending between 
the two countries, being nevertheless highly desirable for the advance- 
ment of the friendly relations between Japan and China as well as for 
safeguarding their common interests, you are also requested to exercise 
your best efforts to have our wishes carried out. 

It is very likely that in the course of these negotiations the Chinese 
Government desire to find out the attitude of the Imperial Government 
on the question of the disposition of the leased territory of Kiaochou 
Bay. If the Chinese Government will accept our proposals as above- 
stated, the Imperial Government may, with due regard to the principle of 
China’s territorial integrity and in the interest of the friendship of the 
two countries, will consider the question with a view to restoring the said 
territory to China, in the event of Japan’s being given free hand in the 
disposition thereof as the result of the coming peace conference between 
Japan and Germany. As, however, it will be absolutely necessary, in 
restoring the said territory to China, to lay certain conditions such as 
the opening of the territory for foreign trade, establishment of a Japanese 
settlement-, etc., you will ask for further instructions when you propose to 
declare to the Chinese Government the willingness of the Imperial 
Government to consider the question. 

Group I. 

The Japanese Government and the Chinese Government, being 
desirous to maintain the general peace in the Far East and to strengthen 
the relations of amity and good neighbourly relations existing between 
the two countries, agree to the following articles : — 

Art. I. The Chinese Government engage to give full assent to all 
matters that the Japanese Government may hereafter agree with the 
German Government respecting the disposition of all the rights, interests 
and concession, which, in virtue of treaties or otherwise, Germany 
possesses vis-a-vis China in relation to the Province of Shantung. 

Art. II. The Chinese Government engage that, within the Province 
of Shantung or along its coast, no territory or island will be ceded of 
leased to any other Power, under any pretext whatever. 

Art. III. The Chinose Government agree to Japan’s building a 
railway connecting Chefoo or Lungkow with the Kiaochou-Tsinanfu 
Railway. 

Art. IV. The Chinese Government engage to open of theit own 
accord} as soon as possible} certain important cities and towns in the 
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Province of Shantung for the residence and commerce of foreigners. The 
places to be so opened shall be decided upon in a separate agreement. 

Group II. 

The Japanese Government and the Chinese Government, in view of 
the fact that the Chinese Government has always recognized the predomi- 
nant position of Japan in South Manchuria and Eastern Inner Mongolia, 
agree to the following articles 

Art. I. The two Contracting Parties mutually agree that the term of 
the lease of Port Arthur and Dairen and the term respecting the South 
Manchuria Railway and the Antiing-Mukden Railway shall be extended 
to a further period of 99 years respectively. 

Art. II. The Japanese subjects shall be permitted in South 
Manchuria and Eastern Inner Mongolia 1 o lease or own land required 
either for erecting buildings for various commercial and industrial uses 
or for farming. 

Art. III. The Japaneso subjects shall have liberty to enter, reside 
and travel in South Manchuria and Eastern Inner Mongplia, and to 
carry on lusiness of various kinds — commercial, industrial and other- 
wise. 

Art. IV. The Chinese Government grant to the Japanese subjects 
the right of mining in South Manchuria and Eastern Inner Mongolia. 
As regards the mines to be worked, they shall be decided upon in a 
separate agreement. 

Art. V. The Chinese Government ag.ee that the consent of the 
Japanese Government shall be obtained in advance, (1) whenever it is 
proposed to grant to other nationals the right of constructing a railway 
or to obtain from other nationals the supply of funds for constructing a 
railway in South Manchuria and Eastern Innt r Mongolia, and (2) 
whenever a loan is to be made with any other Power, under security of 
the taxes of South Manchuria and Eastern Inner Mongolia. 

Art. VI. The Chinese Government engage that whenever the Chinese 
Government need the service of political, financial or military advisers 
or instructors in South Manchuria or in Eastern Inner Mongolia, Japan 
shall first be consulted. 

Art. VII. The Chinese Govern ment agree that the control and 
management of the Kirin-Changchun Railway shall bo handed over to 
Japan for a term of 99 years dating from the signing of this Treaty. 

Group III. 

The Japanese Government and the Chinese Government, having 
regard to the close relations existing between Japanese capitalists ana 
and the Han-Yeh-Ping Company and desiring to promote the common 
interests of tne two nations, agree to the following articles - 

Art. I. The two Contracting Paties mutually agree that when the 
opportune moment arrives the Han-Yeh-Ping Company shall be made a 
joint concern of the two nations, and that, without the consent of the 
Japanese Government, the Chineso Government shall not dispose or 
permit the Company to dispose of any right or property of the Company. 

Art. II. The Chinese Government engage that, as a necessary 
measure for protection of the invested interests of Japanese capitalists, no 
mines in the neighbourhood of those owned by the Han-Yeh-Ping 
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Company shall be permitted, without the consent of the said Campany, to 
be worked by anyone other than the said Company ; and further that 
whenever it is proposed to take any other measure wh ch may likely 
affect the interests of the said Company directly or indirecitly, the consent 
of the said Company shall first be obtained. 

Group IV. 

The Japanese Government and the Chinese Government, with the 
object of effectively preserving the territorial integrity of China, agree to 
the following article 

The Chinese Government engage not to cede or lease to any other 
Powers any harbour or bay on or any island along the coast of China, 

Group V. 

1. The Chinese Central Government to engage influential Japanese 
as political, financial and military advisers ; 

2. The Chinese Government to grant the Japanese hospitals, temples 
and schools in the interior of Chiqa the right to own land ; 

3. In the face of many police disputes which have hitherto arisen 
between Japan and China, ciusing no little annoyance, the police in 
localities (in China), where such arrangements are necessary, to be placed 
under joint Japanese and Chinese administration, or Japanese to be em- 
ployed in police offices in such localities, so as to help at the same time 
the improvement of the Chinese Police Service ; 

4. China to obtain from Japan the supply of a certain quantity of 
arms, or to establish an arsenal in China under joint Japanese and 
Chineso management and to be supplied with experts and materials from 
Japan ; 

5. In order to help the development of the Nanchang-Kiukiang 
Bailway, with which Japanese capitalists are so closely identified, and 
with due regard to the negotiations which have for years been pending 
between Japan and China in relation to the railway question in South 
China, China to agree to give to Japan the right of constructing a railway 
to connect Wuchang with the Kiukiang-Nanohang line, and also the 
railways between Nanchang and Hangchou and between Xancliang* and 
Chaochou ; 

6. In view of the relations between the Province of Fukien and 
Formosa and of the agreement respecting the non-alienation of that 
province, Japan to be consulted first whenever foreign capital is needed 
in connection with the railways, mines and harbour works (including 
dockyards) in the Province of Fukien ; 

7. China to grant to Japanese subjects the right of preaching in 
China. 


Counter Project of the Chinese Government 
(Handed to Mr. Hioki on Feb. 12, 1915) 

Group I. 

The Government of China and Japan, being sincerely desirous to 
maintain the general peace of the Far East and further strengthen the 
friendly relations and good neighbourly relations exisiting between the 
two countries, have concluded the following articles : — 
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Art, I. The Chinese Government declare that they will gift full 
assent to the dispositions that may hereafter be agreed upon between the 
Japanese and German Governments in regard to all interests which 
Germany possesses in the Province of Shantung by virtue of treaties q* 
recorded cases (excepting the provision of Section I of the Convention 
for the Lease of Kiaochou to Germany;. 

The Japanese Government declare that, when the assent of the 
Chinese Government in regard to the interests above referred tq has been 
given, Japan will restore Kiaochou to China, and they recognise the right 
of the Chinese Government to participate in the negotiations mentioned 
in the preceding clause between the Japanese and German Governments. 

Art. II. 'the Jai >anese Government agroe that they will be entirely 
responsible in regard to indemnification for losses of all kinds occasioned 
by Japan’s military operations in Kiaochou ; and although the Customs, 
telegraphs a»d posts within the leased territory of Kiaophoq will, pend- 
ing the restoration of Kiaochou, be administered for the present as 
heretofore, the military railways and telegraphs which were constructed 
for the use of the Japanesa trooj s will be immediately removed j and the 
Japanese forces remaining outside the leased territory of Kiaochou will 

be withdrawn and those remaining within the said territory will be 
qomplfctely withdrawn at the time of the restoration of Kiaochou to 

Chinn. 

Art. III. In case the Chinese Government propose themselves tp con- 
struct a railway from Chefoo or Lungkou to connect with the Kiapchou- 
Tainan Bailway and raise a foreign loan for the purpose, they agree, 
provided Germany is willing to abandon the right to furnish capital for 
the Chefoo -Weihsien line, to negotiate first with Japanese capitalists* 

Art, IV. The Chinese Government agree, for purposes of foreign 
trade, to select suit Able places in the Province of Shantung and open 
them as marts; and the regulations relating to such marts will be 
determined by China herself. 


Group II. 

The Japanese Government declare that they will always respect the 
<jpmple$e sovereignty of China in the Three Eastern Provinces, and 
aqpqirdfngly the Chinese and Japanese Government have, with a yiew to 
development of their commercial relations in the southern portion of the 
Three Eastern Provinces, agreed upon the following articles :-r- 

Art. I. The Chinese Government agree that the term of lease of Port 
Arthur and Dairen shall be extended to ninety-nine years expiring in 
the eighty-sixth year of the Republic or in the year 1997 of the Chrj$t*UU 
era, and that the time for the restoration of the entire South Manchuria 
Railway to China shall be extended to ninety-nine years, falling due in’ 1 
the ninetieth year of the Republic or in the 2£K)J of the Christian era; 
and further that in all other matters the provisions of the respective 
original treaties shall be adhered to. 

Art. II. The Chinese Government consent, upon the expiration of 
the term of the Japanese management of the Antung-Mukden Railway, to 
n gotiate with Japan respecting the manner of extending the said term 
ana to continue to carry into effect all other provisions uncording to 
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Art. VI of the Annex to the Agreement relating to Manohnria concluded 
between Japan and China. 

Art. III. The Chinese Government shall select places, in addition to 
the mart* already opened, in the Three Eastern Provinces and of their 
own accord open them to trade, and after fixing the boundary lines, 
permit merchants of Japan and other countries freely to reside, trade, 
and carry on commercial and industrial business of all kinds, and also to 
rent land, after fair negotiation with the respective owners of such land 
yri th regard to rental, for the erection of buildings required for commer 
cial and industrial purposes. Such merchants, however, shall equally 
pay taxes and contributions imposed upon them. 

Art. IV. If, not later than one full year from the day on which the 
present Agreement is signed, any Japanese syndicate desires to engage in 
mining in the southern portion or the Three Eastern Provinces, the 
Chinese Government shall consent to grant to such syndicate for the term 
of pne year only the privilege of prospecting mines in that region with 
the exception of those on which prospecting or mining has already been 
commenced. Of the mines which have been examined^ permission shall 
be granted to work one-half the number according to the provision* of 
the Chinese Mining Law ; and the remaining mines shall be disposed of 
by China herself. 

Art. V. The Chinese Government agree that if it is found necessary 
hereafter to construct railways in the southern portion of the Three 
Eastern Provinces, they will construct them with capital provided by 
China herself ; and if foreign capital is required, they will first negotiate 
for a loan with Japanese capitalists. 

A?t. YL The Chinese Government declare that if it is proposed her-C'* 
after to employ foreign advisers in regard to political, financial, and 
military affairs of the southern portion of the Three Eastern Provinces, 
preference will be given to Japanese. 

Art. VII. The existing treaties between China and Japan in regard 
to the Three Eastern Provinces shall remain in force as heretofore exoept 
as otherwise provided for in the present Agreement. 


Group III. 

Notes to biv Exchanged Inspecting the JJAN-Ym-Piua 
Company 

As the Han-Yeh-Ping Company, being a Chinese commercial concern* 
has undoubtedly, according to the laws of China, the right to preserve its 
property and Conduct and supervise it* business, the Chinese Government 
do not think it proper to take measure immediately in its behalf without 
first consulting the Company. If, however, the Company desires on a 
future occasion to come to agreement with Japanese capitalists for th® 
joint management of its present business, the Chinese Government will 
give permission in so far as such a step does not convict with the laws of 
the country. 
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The Amended Japanese Proposals 
(Presented to the Chinese Government on April 26, 1915) 

Group I. 

The Japanese Government and the Chinese Government, being 
desirous to maintain the general peace in the Far East and to further 
strengthen the relations of amity and good neighbourly relations existing 
between the two countries, agree to the following articles 

Art. I. The Chinese Government engage to give full assent to all 
matters that the Japanese Government may hereafter agree with the 
German Government respecting the disposition of all the rights, interests 
and concessions, which, in virtue of treaties or otherwise, Germany 
possesses vis-a-vis China in relation to the Province of Shantung. 

Art. IT. (An exchange of notes may be acceptable) The Chinese 
Government declare that, within the Province of Shantung or along its 
coast, no territory or island will be ceded or leased to any other Power, 
under any pretext whatever. 

Art. III. The Chinese Government engage that, in case they under- 
take the construction of a railway connecting Chefoo or Lungkow with 
the Kiaochau-Tsinanfu Railway, they shall, in the event of Germany’s 
surrendering her right of providing capital for the Chefoo Weihsien 
railway line, enter into negotiations with Japanese capitalists for the 
purpose of financing the said undertaking. 

Art. IV. The Chinese Government engage to open of their own 
accord, as soon as possible, certain important cities and townB in tho 
Province of Shantung for the residence and commerce of foreigners. 

(Supplementary Exchange of Notes). The places to bo opened and 
the regulation therefor shall be determined by the Chinese Government 
after consultation with the Japanese Minister. 


* Group II. 

The Japanese Government and the Chinese Government, with the 
object of developing the economic relation of tho two countries in South 
Manchuria and Eastern Inner Mongolia, agree to the following 
articles : — 

Art. I. The two Contracting Parties mutually agree that the term of 
the lease of Port Arthur and Dairen and the term respecting the South 
Manchuria Railway and the Antung-Mukden Railway shall be extended 
to a period of 99 ye&rs respectively. 

(Supplementary Exchange of Notes). The term of the lease of Port 
Arthur and Dairen shall expire in tho 86th year of the Republic or 1997 
A. D. The date for reversion to China of the South Manchuria Railway 
shall fall due in the 91st year of the Republic or 2002 A. D. The clause 
of Article 12 of the original Chinese Eastern Railway Agreement, that 
after 36 years from the commencement of traffic. China may take over 
the line on payment, etc., is hereby cancelled. The term of the 
Antung-Mukden Railway shall expire in the 96th year of the Republic, 
or 2007 A. D. 
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Art. II. The Japanese subjects shall be permitted in South Man- 
churia to lease or purchase land required either for erecting building® for 
various commercial and industrial uses or for agricultural purposes. 

Art. III. The Japanese subjects shall have liberty to enter, reside 
and travel in South Manchuria, and to carry on business of various 
kinds— commercial, industrial and otherwise. 

Referring to the present and preceding two Articles, the Japanese 
subjects shall produce before the Chinese local authorities the passports 
duly issued, and be registered by the said authorities. They shall also 
observe the Chinese police laws or regulations approved by the Japanese 
consuls and pay to the Chinese authorities the taxes approved by the 
Japanese consuls. In civil and criminal suits, the Japanese consul, 
where a Japanese subject is the defendant, and the Chinese official, where 
a Chinese citizen is the defendant, shall respectively try and decide the 
case, both the Japanese consul and the Chinese official being permitted 
each to send his agent to attend the trial of the other and watch procee- 
dings ; provided that in a civil suit concerning land between Japanese 
and Chinese, the case shall be tried and decided jointly by the Japanese 
Consul and the Chinese official according to the laws and local usages of 
China ; provided further that in the future when the judicial system in 
the said region shall have been completely reformed, all civil and 
criminal suits involving Japanese subjects shall be wholly tried and 
decided by the Chinese law courts. 

Art. IV. (An exchange of notes may be acceptable). The Chinese 
Government permit the Japanese subjects immediately to investigate, 
select, and then prospect for and open mines at the following places in 
South Manchuria, excepting those mining areas which have already been 
prospected for or worked ; provided that until the Mining Law becomes 
definite operative practices at present in force shall be followed, 

Province of Fengtibn 

Locality District Mineral 

Niu Hsin T’ai Pen-hsi ... Coal 

Tien Shill Fu Kou Pen-hsi „ 

Sha Sting Kang Hai-lung „ 

T’ieh Ch’ang T’ung-hua „ 

Nuan Ti T’ang Chin 

An Shan Chan region ... From Liaoyang to Pen-hsi Ironj 

Province of Kirjn 
(Southern Portion) 

Looality District Mineral 

Sha Sung Kan..* Ho-lung ... M . ...Coal and Iron 

Kang Yao Kirin ... ...Coal 

Chia Pi Kou Hua-tien Gold 

Art. V. (An exchange of notes may be acceptable). The Chinese 
Government agree that they will hereafter build railways in South 
Manchuria with funds from Chinese sources, and if foreign capital is 
required preference shall be given to Japanese capitalists; and that in 
case a foreign loan is to be made cn the security of the taxes of South 
Af^nchuria (excepting the customs and salt revenues which are already 
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made the securities for loans contracted by the Central Government) 
preference shall be given to Japanese capitalists. 

Art. YI. (An exchange of notes may be acceptable) The Chinese 
Government declare that whenever in future the Chinese Government 
propose to employ foreign political, financial, military or police advisers 
or instructors in South Manchuria, Japanese will be employed first. 

Art. VII. The Chinese Government agree to make speedily a funda- 
mental revision of the Kirin-Changchun Railway Loan Agreement, 
taking as a standard the provisions in railway loan agreements made 
heretofore between China and foreign capitalists. If, in future, more 
advantageous terms than those in the existing railway loan agreements 
are granted to ‘foreign capitalists in connection with railway loans, the 
above-mentioned Kirin-Changohun Railway Agreement shall, if so desired 
by Japan, again be revised. 

Art. VIII. All existing treaties between Japan and China relating to 
Manchuria shall, except as otherwise provided in this Convention, remain 
in force. 


Matters Relating to Eastern Inner Mongolia 

1. The Chinese Government agree that whenever in future a 
foreign loan is to be made on the security of the taxes of Eastern Inner 
Mongolia, the Japanese Government will be consulted first. 

2. The Chinese Government agree that in future they will build 
railways in Eastern Inner Mongolia with funds from Chinese sources, and 
If foreign capital is required the Japanese Government will be consulted 
first. 

3. The Chinese Government agree to open of their own accord, as 
soon as possible, suitable places in Eastern Inner Mongolia for the 
residence and trade of foreigners. The places to be so opened and the 
regulations therefor shall be determined by the Chinese Government 
after consultation with the Japanese Minister. 

4. In the event of Japanese and Chinese desiring jointly to under- 
take agricultnral enterprises and industries auxiliary thereto in Eastern 
Inner Mongolia, the Chinese Government shall give their permission. 


Group IIL 

In view of the close relations between Japan and the Han-Yeh-Ping 
Company, the Government shall approve the agreement that may here- 
after be reached by those interested in the said Company with Japanese 
capitalists for its joint undertaking, nor shall the Chinese Government 
confiscate the Company, nor shall, without consent of the Japanese 
capitalists, nationalize it, nor shall permit it to contract any foreign loan 
other than Japanese. 


* Group IV. 

The Chinese Government to make the following declaration 
The Chinese Government will not cede or lease to any other Powep 
p,iy bay, harbour or island along the co^sb of China, 

L (Notes to be exchanged.) 
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The Chinese Government shall not permit any Powers to construct a 
dockyard, a coaling station for military use, or a naval base or to set up 
any other military establishment on the coast of Fukien Province, nor 
shall they allow any like establishment to be set up with any foreign 
capital on the said coast. 

2. (Note to be exchanged.) 

As regards the right of financing a railway to connect Wuchang with 
the Kiukiang-Nan chang Line, and the Nanchang-Hangchou and 
Nanohang-Chaochou railways, the Chinese Government shall either grant 
it to Japan, in case it is clearly ascertained that there is no objection on 
the part of any other foreign Power, or refrain from granting it to any 
other Power before the Japanese Government come to an Understanding 
directly with the other Power which is interested in these railway 
schemes. 

8. (Mr. Lu, the Minister of Foreign Affairs of China, stated as 
follows) 

a. The Chinese Government will in case of necessity in future, 
employ Japanese advisers; 

b. Whenever the Japanese subjects desire to lease or purchase land 
for the purpose of building schools and hospitals in the interior 
of China the Chinese Government will permit them to do so ; 

c. Some day in future when a suitable opportunity arrives, the 
Chinese Government will send military officers to Japan in order 
to make arrangements directly .with the military authorities of 
Japan either for purchase of arms from Japan or for establishing 
an arsenal in China under joint Japanese and Chinese manage- 
ment. 

4. (Mr. TTioki, the Japanese Minister, stated as follows). 

As regards the question of the right of preaching of Japanese in China, 
it will be left for future discussion. 

5. The proposal relating to the police administration, (withdrawn) 

The Japanese Government engage that, if the Chinese Government 

accept the Japanese revised proposals as above stated, the leased territory 
of Kiaochou Bay shall be returned to China, in the event of the said 
territory being left to the free disposal of Japan as the result of the peace 
conference upon conclusion of the present war, on the following 
conditions : — 

1. To open the entire territory as a commercial port j 

2. To permit a Japanese settlement to be established in the area to 
be designated by Japan ; 

8. To permit an international settlement to be established, if desired 
by the Powers ; 

4. Arrangements to be made between Japan and China, before the 
restoration of the territory to China, regarding the disposition of the 
German establishments and with respect to the other conditions and 
procedures. 

At the time of the presentation of the above revised proposals, Mr. 
Hioki declared to the Chinese Government as follows: — 

The wording or choice of terms and phrases adopted in the above 
project may be changed or amended at the time of its final reduction. 
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The Final Amended Project of the Chinese Government 
(Handed to Mr. Hioki on May 1, 1915) 

The Governments of China and Japan, being sincerely desirous to 
maintain the general peace of the Far East and further strengthen the 
friendly relations and good neighbourly relations existing between the 
two countries, have concluded the following articles 

Art. I. The Chinese Government declare that they will give full 
ftssent to the dispositions that may hereafter be agreed upon between the 
Japanese and. German Governments in regard to all interests which 
Germany possesses in the Province of Shantung by virtue of treaties or 
recorded cases. 

The Japanese Government declare that when the assent of the Chinese 
Government in regard to the interests above referred to has been given, 
Japan will restore Kiaochou to China, and recognize the right of the 
Chinese Government to participate in the negotiations between the 
Japanese and German Governments, 

Art. II. The Japanese Government agree that they will be entirely 
responsible in regard to indemnifies ition for losses of all kinds occasioned 
by Japan’s military operations in Kiaochou, and also that the Customs, 
telegraphs, and posts within the leased territory of Kiaochou shall, 
pending the restoration of Kiaochou, be administered for the present as 
heretofore. The military railways and telegraphs which were constructed 
for the use of the Japanese troops shall be immediately removed, and the 
Japanese forces remaining outside the leased terriory of Kiaochou shall 
first be withdrawn, and those remaining within the said territory shall 
be completely withdrawn at the time of restoration of Kiaochou to China. 

Art. III. (Draft for exchange of notes.) 

The Chinese Government declare that they will not transfer or lease 
to another Power, under any designation whatever, any territory within 
the Province of Shantung or any zone of land or any island along the 
coast thereof. 

Art. IV. In case the Chinese Government propose to construct them- 
selves a railway from Cliefoo or Lungkou to connect with the Kiaochou- 
Tsinan Railway and raise a foreign loan for the purpose, they engage, 
provided Germany is willing to abandon the right to furnish capital for 
the Chefoo-Weilisien line, to negotiate for a loan with Japanese capitalists. 

Art. V. The Chinese Government engage, for the residence and 
trade of foreigners, to open of their own accord, as soon as possible, 
suitable places in the Province of Shantung as marts. 

(Draft for Exchange of Notes.) 

The places to be so opened shall be selected and regulations relative 
thereto framed by the Chinese Government and decided upon after 
consultation with the Japanese Minister. 

Art. VI. The foregoing Articles relating to the transfer and other 
matters that are to bo settled in the future negotiations between the 
Japanese and German Governments, in the event of their failure to come 
to a definite agreement, the provisional engagements made in this Treaty 
shall become null and void. 
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Group II. 

Tlie Chinese and Japanese Governments, with a view to the develop- 
ment of their economic relations in South Manchuria, have concluded 
the following articles : — 

Art. I. The two High Contracting Parties engage to extend to 
ninety-nine years the term of Port Arthur and Dairen and the terms of 
the South Machuria and Antung-Mukden Railways. 

(Draft for Exchange of Notes). The term of lease of Port Arthur 
and Dairen shall expire in the eighty-sixth year of the Republic, ot 
in the year 1997 of of the Christian era, and the time for the 
restoration of the South Manchuria Railway shall f»ll duo in the 
ninety-first year of the Republic, or in the year 2002 of the Christian 
era. The clause in Art. 12 of the original Chinese Eastern Railway 
Convention stipulating that the Chinese Government shall have the 
right to recover the Railway bv purchase upon expiration of thirty-six 
years from the day on which it is opened for traffic, shall become 
null and void. The term of the Antung-Mukden Railway shall fall 
due in the ninety-sixth year of the Republic, or in the year 2007 of the 
Christian era. 

Art. II. Japanese subjects may lease from the owners land required 
for the erection of buildings for commercial and industrial uses and that 
required for agricultural purposes in South Manchuria. 

Art. ITT. Japanese subjects may freely reside, travel, or engage in 
commercial, industrial, and other pursuits of every description in South 
Manchuria. 

The Japanese subjects mentioned in the preceding two Articles shall 
present for registration to the local authorities their passports duly 
issued, and shall observe the Chinese police laws and regulations, and 
pay all taxes in the same manner as Chinese. 

Civil and criminal cases shall be tried and decided by the authorities 
of the defendant’s nationality, and the proceedings may be watched by 
officers of the other nationality. Cases, whether between Japanese 
themselves or between Chinese and Japanese, arising out of disputes 
relating to land or lease shall be tried and decided by the Chinese 
authorities, and an officer may be sent by the Japanese Consul to watch 
the proceedings. When, however, the judicial system of the region has 
been completely reformed, all civil and criminal cases relating to 
Japanese subjects shall be tried entirely by Chinese courts. 

Art. IV. The Chinese Government agree to effect at an early date a 
radical revision of the Ivirin-Changcliun Railway Loan .Agreement on 
the basis of the stipulations of the railway loan agreements which have 
hitherto been concluded between China and capitalists of other countries. 

In the event of the Chinese Government granting in future to 
foreign capitalists in regard to railway loans most advantageous terms 
than those of tho existing railway loan agreements, the above mentioned 
Kirin-Changcliun Railway Loan Agreement shall, if so desired by Japan, 
again be revised. 

Art. Y. (Draft for exchange of notes.) 

The Chinese Government shall permit Japanese subjects to prospect 
or work, after an early examination and selection, the mines elsewhere 
specified in South Manchuria (excepting the mine lots which have 
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already been prospected or are being worked). The existing arrange- 
ments shall be followed until tho Mining law is made definitely 
operative. 

Art. YI. (Draft for exchange of notes.) 

The Chinese Government agree that, in future they will build 
railways in South Manchuria with funds from Chinese sources, and if 
foreign capital is required preference will be given to Japanese capitalists. 

If, in future, the Chinese Government propose to raise a foreign loan 
on the security of the taxes of South Manchuria, (excluding the customs 
and salt revenues which are already made the securities for loans 
contracted by the Central Government), they shall first consult Japanese 
capitalists for ouch a loan. 

Art. VII, (Draft for exchange of notes.) 

The Chinese Government declare that if it is proposed, in future, to 
engage foreign advisers and instructors in regard to the political, 
financial, military and police affairs of South Manchuria, they will give 
the preference to Japanese. 

Art. VIII. Tho existing treaties betwoen China and Japan relative 
to Manchuria shall remain in force as heretofore, except as’ otherwise 
provided for in the present Agreement. 

Draft for Exchange of Notes Relating to Eastern 
Inner Mongolia 

The Chinese Government declare that they will hereafter not pledge 
for foreign loans any taxes or duties, excepting tho salt gabelle and 
customs duties, in Eastern Lnner Mongolia under the jurisdiction of 
South Manchuria and the Jehol Intendancy. 

The Chinese Government declare that, if it is proposed, in future, to 
construct railways in Eastern Inner Mongolia under the jurisdiction of 
South Manchuria and the Jehol Intendancy, China hereself will provide 
the capital for the undertaking, and if foreign capital is required, they 
will first negotiate with Japanese capitalists, provided such course dot s 
not conflict with the existing agreements with the other Powers. 

The Chinese Government agree to establish of their own accord open 
marts, as soon as possible, in suitable places in Eastern Inner Mongolia 
under the jurisdiction of South Manchuria and the Jehol Intendancy for 
the residence and trade of foreigners; and regulations relating thereto 
will be determined according to those of other marts already opened by 
China herself. 

Group III. 

The relations between Japan and the Han-Yeh-Ping Company being 
especially intimate, trie Chinese Government shall, when the Company 
and Japanese capitalists shall hereafter have agreed to bring it under 
joint management, give their consent thereto ; and the Chinese Govern- 
ment shall not confiscate or nationalise the concern, nor permit tho 
Company to raise any foreign loan other than Japanese. 

Group IV. 

The Chinese Government to make on their own initiative the 
following declaration : 
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^The Chinese Government will not transft r or lease to any other 
Power the bays, harbors and islands along the coast of China. 

Group V. 

Draft of a Note to be Sent by Mr. Hioki to the 
Chinese Minister of Foreign Affairs 

It has been rumoured that the Chinese Government will permit a 
foreign Power to construct shipyards, military coaling stations, naval 
bases, and other military establishments of all kinds on the coast of 
Fukien Province, and also the China herself intends to* constructs the 
above establishments with the loan of foreign capital. A reply is desired 
as to the truth of the rumour. 


Draft of a Note to be Sent by the Chinese Minister 
of Foreign Affairs to Mr. Hioki 

In reply to your Note under date the the Chinese Government 

are in a position to declare that they will never permit a foreign Power 
to construct shipyards, military coaling-stations, naval bases, and other 
military establishments, nor have they any intention of constructing 
such establishments with the loan of foreign capital. 

Japan’s Ultimatum to China 

(Delivered by Mr. Hioki to the Chinese Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, May 7, 1915) 

In opening the present negotiations with the Chinese Government* 
the Imperial Government were actuated by the desire to adjust matters 
to meet the new situation created by the war between Japan and 
Germany and of strengthening, in the interest of a firm and lasting 
peace in the Far East, the bond of amity and friendship between Japan 
and China by removing from the relations of the two countries causes of 
misunderstanding and suspicion. Since the Imperial Government first 
presented their proposals to the Chinese Government in January last, 
twenty-fivo conferences have been held between the representatives of 
the two Governments In these successive conferences, the Imperial 
Government presented their side of the case fully and frankly, while at 
the same time, animated by a spirit of conciliation and concord, they 
gave every possible consideration to the argument advanced by the 
Chinese Government. This fact, the Imperial Government believe* 
affords adundant proof of their sincere desire to bring tho present 
negotiations to a peaceful conclusion. W itli the close of the twenty-fourth 
conference on April 17th, discussions on all questions were practically 
brought to an end. Thereupon the Imperial Government, in deferenco 
to the expressed wishes of the Chinese Government, considerably modified 
their original proposals and prepared an amended project, showing no 
small concessions on their part. This they presented to the Chinese 
Government on the 26th of the same month, with the announcement that 
should the Chinese Government accept it, Kiauokou Bay, which is a point 
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am 

&t no small importance in the Far East commercially as well as 
strategically, and which cost Japan so ranch to take, would be returned 
to China at a proper time under fair and reasonable conditions. The 
reply which the Chinese Government gave on May 1st to this amended 
project of the Imperial Government was a total disappointment. It gave 
not only no indication of the Japanese amended project having been 
seriously examined by the Chinese Government, but also failed to show 
any appreciation of the friendly and generous offer of the Imperial 
Government. Japan, being now in possession of Kianchou Bay, ifc tinder 
no obligation to return it to China. It is because of her desirb td 
promote the friendly relations with China that Japan proposes to do so* 
The Imperial Government cannot conceal their keen disappointment At 
the utter disregard, on the part of the Chinese Government, of the 
Sentiment which prompted them to make this offer. The Chinese 
Government, so far from showing an appreciation of the good will of the 
Imperial Government in respect of Kiaochou Bay, even demanded its 
unconditional surrender and called upon Japan to indemnify inevitable 
losses suffered by China in consequence of the war between Japan and 
Germany. Moreover they presented several other demands in connec- 
tion witn the occupied territory, and declared that they were entitled to 
participate in the coming peace negotiations between Japan and Germany, 
A demand like the unconditional surrender of Kiauchou Bay or indemni- 
fication by Japan of inevitable losses suffered by China in consequence of 
the Japan-German war, is one that cannot be justly accepted by the 
Imperial Government. Neverthelsss the Chinese Government declared 
the last reply to be their final decision. Any agreements that have 
already been or may hereafter be reached as to the other points would, 
therefore, be of no effect, unless those inadmissible demands of China are 
accepted by Japan. In other words, the last reply of the Chinese Govern- 
ment, taken as a whole, amounts to nothing more than a rejection of 
the entire Japanese proposals. 

fn several other respects the Chinese reply is no less unsatisfactory. 

As regards South Manchuria and Eastern Inner Mongolia, for 
instance* the Chinese Government ignored the universally recognized 
fact that these are the regions where, owing to geographical, political 
and economical reasons* Japan has special interests which have been 
ina<£e the more preponderating as the result of the last two wars. Some 
of the proposals which the Imperial Government formulated with a 
conciliatory Spirit on the declarations made by the Chinese representative 
at the conference, were arbitrarily amended by the Chinese Government, 
thus nullifying the statement of their own responsible Minister, while in 
some others an inconsistent and therefore inadmissible amendment was 
introduced, showing thus no evidence of good faith and sincerity on 
their part. 

AS to the questions of advisers, land for schools atid hospitals and 
of Supply of Arms, the Imperial Government merely asked to leave on 
record what had been declared by the Chinese representative, while 
regards the railway concessions in South China, they were satisfied with 
a prftlnlsb that the matter would be favourably considered, in case there 
Was no objection on the part of the other interested Powers. ThcSe 
proposals affected in no wise China’s sovereignty or treaty obligations, 
pUt the Chinese Government refused to give their content on the ground 
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that they involved the question of China’s sovereignty or of treaty 
obligations. 

The Imperial Government extremedy regret that they lind in the 
attitude of the Chineso Government little use of further continuing the 
present negotiations. Yet the Imperial Government, who are ever 
solicitous for the preservation of ] eaee in the Far East, prompted by the 
desire to bring the present negotiations to a satisfactory close and avoid 
tho development of any rerious complication in the situation, have 
decided, as a mark * f their sincere good will towards tho Chinese 
Government, to withdraw from the present negotiations and reserve for 
future discussion the whole of Group Y, except the one item respecting 
Fukien Province about which agreement has been reaclietl between the 
representatives of the two Governments. 

Tho Imperial Government therefore advise the Chinese Government 
that they will, in appreciation of the good will of the Imperial Govern- 
ment, accept without amendment all items, included in Group I, II, III, 
and IV, together with the item in Group V relating to Fukien, as 
embodied in the Japanese amended project of April 26th. 

In case tho Imperial Government fail to receive from the Chinese 
Government, before 6 p.m. ox May 9th, satisfactory response to their 
advice they will take such independent action as they uny deem 
necessary to meet the situation. 

Explanatory Kote Handed to the Chinese Minister op Foreign 
Affairs by the Japanese Minister at thk Time of the 
Delivery of the Ultimatum May 7, 1915 

1. Tho sentence the wholo of Group V except the one item respect- 
ing Fukien Province,” which appears in the latter part of the Ultimatum, 
refers to the question (a) of advisers, (b) of land for schools and hospitals, 
(c) of railways in South China, (cij of arms and arsenal and (/) of right of 
preaching. 

2. The acceptance by the Chinese Government of the item relating 
to Fiikien Province, may be either in the form proposed by the Japanese 
Minister on April 26th, or in that contained in the Chinese reply of 
May 1st. 

Although the Ultimatum calls for the acceptance by China, without 
alteration, of the revised Japanese proposals presented on April 26th, yet 
it should be noted that it merely states the principle, and does not apply 
to such exceptions as this item and items 4 and 5 of this note. 

8. If the Chinese Government accept all the items as demanded in 
the Ultimatum, the offer of tho Japanese Government to restore KiaochoU 
Bay to China, made on April 26th, will hold good. 

4. The words “lease or purchase” in Art. 2 of Group II may be 
replaced by the words “ temporary leii.se ” or “ perpetual lease,” or simply 
by “ lease ” on the clear understanding that it means a long-term lease 
with the privilege of its unconditional renewal. 

5. The phrase “Japanese Government will be consulted” in con- 
nection with questions of railway loans and loans to be secured by the 
taxes in Eastern Inner Mongolia., should be altered in the sense that 
“Japanese capitalists shall be consulted,” as in the case of similar 
agreement relating to Manchuria on matters of the same kind. 
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Of the Article relating to opening of trade marts in Eastern tnne# 
Mongolia, the part which refers to the location and regulations may be 
left to an exchange of notes, as in the case of Shantung agreement. 

6. From the phrase “ those interested in the said Company ” in 
Group III of the revised Japanese proposals, the words “ those interested 
in ” may be deleted. 

7. The official text of the treaties and their annexes shall be in 
Japanese or in both Japanese and Chinese. 


The Repi^y of the Chinese Government to the Ultimatum 
of the Imperial Government 

(Handed to Mr. Hioki on May 8, 1915) 

On the 7th May, at 3.0 p m., the Chinese Government received from 
the Japanese Minister the Ultimatum of his Government, together with 
an Explanatory Note of seven articles. The Ultimatum concluded with 
the statement that the Japanese Government expected a satisfactory 
reply from the Chinese Government not later than 0.0 p.m. on the 9th 
May, and that in the event of their failing to receive a satisfactory reply 
by that hour, they would take such measures as they might deem 
necessary. 

The Chinese Government, having in view the preservation of peace 
in East Asia, hereby accept, with the exception of the five items of the 
Fifth Group, which are reserved for future negotiation, of the Revised 
Proposals presented on the 26th April by the Japanese Government, all 
items of the First, Second, Third, and Fourth Groups together with the 
exchange of Notes relative to the Fukien question in the Fifth Group, as 
set forth in the said Revised Proposals and explained in the seven 
articles annexed to the Ultimatum, and hope that all outstanding 
questions between China and Japan will thereby be solved and the 
friendly relations between the two countries be further strengthened. 

The Japanese Minister is requested to appoint a day for calling at 
the Department- of Foreign Affairs in order to make verbal amendments 
in the text and sign the Documents at an early date. 


Peking, May 25th 1915. 

Monsieur le Ministre 

In the name of the Chinese Government, I have the honour to make 
the following declaration to your Excellency’s Government: — 

The Chinese Government will never loaso or alienate, under any 
designation whatever, to any foreign Power any territory within or 
along the coast of the Province of Shantung or any island lying near 
the said coast. 

I avail, etc., etc., 

(signed) Lu Cheng-hsieng, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs of the Republic of China. 


Note of acknowledgment from Mr. Hioki to Mr. Lu omitted. 
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Peking, May 25th, 1915. 

Monsieur le Ministre : — 

I have the honour to state that the cities ami towns to he opened in 
accordance with the stipulation of Art. Ill of the Treity respecting 
Shantung Province, signed to-day, will he selected and the regulations 
therefor will he drawn up, by the Chinese Government, and will he 
decided upon after consultation with the Japanese Minister. 

I avail, etc., etc., 

(signed) Lu Cheng-hsieng. 
Minister of Foreign Affairs of the Kepuhlio of China. 

Note of acknowledgment omitted. 

Peking, May 25th, 1915. 

Monsieur le Ministre, 

I have the honour to state that respecting the stipulation of Art. I of 
Treaty relating to South Manchuria and Ea, stern Inner Mongolia, 
signed this day, the extension of the term of the lease of Port Arthur and 
Dairen shall expire iii the eighty-sixth year of the Kepuhlio, that is to 
say, in the year 1997 of the Christian Era. The date for reversion to 
China of the South Manchuria ltailway shall fall due in the ninety-first 
year of the Kepuhlio, that is to say, the year 2002 of the Christian Era, 
and the clause in Art. XII of the original Chinese Eastern Kailway 
Agreement, providing that the Chinese Government may take over the 
Kailway after thirty six years from the day on which it is opened for 
traffic, is hereby declared null and void. The term with respect to the 
Antung-Mukden Kail way shall expire in the ninety-sixth year of the 
Kepuhlio, that is to say, the year 2007 of the Christian Era. 

I avail, etc. 

(signed) Lu Cheng-hsieng, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs of the Kepuhlio of China. 

Note of acknowledgment omitted. 


Peking, May 25tli, 1915. 

Monsieur le Ministre, 

1 have the honour to state that the cities and towns to he opened in 
accordance with the stipulation of Art. VI of the Treaty respecting South 
Manchuria and Eastern Inner Mongolia, signed this day, will be selected 
and the regulations therefor will be drawn up, by the Chinese Govern- 
ment, and will be decided upon after consultation with the Japanese 
Minister. 

I avail, etc. 

(signed) Lu Cheng-hsieng, etc., esc., etc. 
Note of acknowledgment omitted. 


Peking, May 25, 1915. 

Monsieur le Ministre, 

I have the honour to state that when the undermentioned mines in 
South Manchuria (exclusive of those mining lots which have already been 
prospected or worked) have at an early date been examined and selected 
by Japanese subjects, permission to prospect or work such mines will be 
granted by the Chinese Government ; but until the Mining Law becomes 
definitely operative, the practice at present in force shall be followed. 
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Province of Fengtien 


Locality 

Niu Hsiu T’ai 

Tien Shili Fu Tv on 
Shan Sung* Kang 
T’ieh Ch'ang 
Nuan Ti T'ang ... . 

An Shan Chanregion 


District 

Pen-hsi 

Pen-hsi 

Hai-lung .. 

T’ung-hua 

Chin . 

From Liao-yeng to Pen-hsi 


Mineral 

. Coal 
• >» 

• B 

. Iron 


Province on Kirtn 

» 

(Southern Portion) 

Sha sung Kang Ilo-lung Coal and Iron 

KangYao Kirin Coal 

Chia P'i Jvou Hua-tien Gold 

I avail, etc. 

(signed) Lu Cheng-lisieng, etc., etc., etc. 

Note of acknowledgment omitted. 


Peking, May 25, 1915. 

Monsieur le Ministre, 

In the name of the Chinese Government, I have the honour to make 
the following declaration to your Excellency's Government : — 

The Chinese Government will, when it is proposed in future to build 
railways in South Manchuria and Eastern Inner Mongolia, employ 
Chinese capital for the purpose, and if foreign capital should be required, 
they will negotiate first with Japanese capitalists for a loan ; and further, 
when the Chinese Government propose to raise a. loan abroad on the 
security of the taxes of the above mentioned regions (excluding, however, 
the salt gabelle and customs duties which are already made securities for 
the loans of the Chinese Central Government), they will first consult 
Japanese capitalists. 

I avail, etc. 

(signed) Lu Cheng-hsieng, etc., etc., etc. 

Note of acknowledgment omitted. 


Peking, May 25, 1915. 

Monsieur le Ministre, 

In the same of the Chinese Government, I have the honour to make 
the following declaration to your Excellency's Government: — 

If, in future, the Chinese Government desire to employ foreign ad- 
visers and instructors on political, financial, military and police affairs 
in South Manchuria, preference' will be given to Japanese. 

I avail, etc. 

(signed) Lu Cheng-lisieng, etc., etc., etc. 
Note of acknowledgment omitted. 


Peking, May 25, 1915. 

Monsieur le Ministre, 

I have the honour to state that it is understood that the term “lease” 
mentioned in Art. II of the Treaty respecting South Manchuria and 
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Eastern Inner Mi ngolia, signed this day, includes leases for a long term 
up to thirty years and unconditionally renewable. 

1 avail, etc. 

(signed) Eki Hioki, etc., etc., etc. 

Note of acknowledgment omitted. 

Peking, May 25, 1915. 

Monsieur le M in is t re, 

I have the honour to state that in regard to the police law and 
regulations and taxation, to which Japanese subjects are to submit ac- 
cording to Hie stipu alien of Art. Y of the Treaty respecting South Man- 
churia and Eastern Inner Mongolia, signed this day, the Chinese authori- 
ties should consult the Japanese cons dar officer before they are carri d 
into effect. I avail, etc. 

(signed) Eki Hioki, etc., etc., (to. 

Note of acknowledgment omitted. 

Peking, May 25, 1915, 

Monsieur le Ministre, 

1 have the honur to inform your Excellency that as various prepara- 
tions are r quisite with respect to Arts. 11 , III, TV, and V of the Treaty 
respecting South Manchuria and Eastern Inner Mongolia, signed this 
day, the Chinese (lovi n\mi nt request your (Government to agree to the 
postponement of the putting into effect of the said Articles for a period 
of three months from the date of its signing. 

.signed) Lu Oheng-hsineg, etc., etc,, etc. 

In the not) of acknowledge out from Mr. Hioki the following 
words are added : “ I beg to state that the Imperial (Government, deem- 

ing it unavoidable in the pn sent circumstances, agree to the desired 
postponement.” 

Peking, May, 25, 1915. 

Monsieur le Ministre, 

I have the honour to inform your Excellency that in view of the very 
o’ose relations subsisting between Japanese capitalists and the Han-Yeh- 
Ping Company, the Chinese (Government, engage to approve the agreement 
that may be concluded in future between the Company and Japanese 
capitalists for its joint und< rtaking, and not to confiscate it, to nationalize 
it without the consent of the Japanese c tpitalists, or to permit it to con- 
tract any foreign loan other than Japanese. 

I avail, etc. 

(signed) Lu Cheng-hsieng, etc., etc., etc. 

Note of acknowledgment omitted. 

Peking, May 25, 1915. 

Monsieur le Minister, 

As it has been reported that the Chinese (Government intend to 
permit a foreign Power to build a shipyard, military coaling-station, 
naval station, and all other military establishments, on the coast of 
Fukien Province, or that China herself intends to b: ild the above-men- 
tioned establishments with foreign capital, I have the honour to request 
your Excellency to be good enough to inform me whether the Chinese 
Government have in fact such intention. 

I avail, etc. 


(signed) Eki Hioki, etc., etc., etc. 
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Peking, May, 26, 1915. 

Monsieur le Ministre, 

In reply to your Excellency’s note of to-day’s date, I have the honour 
to make the declaration that the Chinese Government will in no case 
permit a foreign Power to build a shipyard, military coaling-station, 
naval station, or any other military establishment, nor do they intend to 
build the above-mentioned establishments with foreign capital. 

I avail, etc. 

(signed) Lu Clieng-lisieng, etc., etc., eta. 

Peking, May 25, 1915, 

Monsieur le Ministre, 

In the name of the Imperial Government, I have the honour to make 
the following declaration to your Excellency’s Government 

If, upon the conclusion of the present war, the Japanese Government 
should be given an absolutely free disposal of the leased territory of 
Kiaochou Bay, they will return the said territory to China subject to the 
following conditions : — 

1. Opening of the whole of Kiaochou as commercial port ; 

2. Establishment of Japanese settlement in the locality to be des- 
ignated by the Japanese Government ; 

3. Establishment, if desired by the Powers, of an international 
settlement ; 

4. Arrangements to be made, before the return of the said territory 
is effected, between the Japanese and Chinese Governments, with respect 
to the disposal of German public establishments and properties and with 
regard to the other conditions and proc alures. 

I avail, etc. 

(signed) Eki Hioki, etc., etc., etc. 
Note of acknowledgment omitted. 

DIPLOMATIC AND CONSULAR SERVICE 
Foreign Embassies in Tokyo 

Austria-Hungary ( 7 , Kioi-eho, Kojimachl-kit ; Tel. Bancho, 3108.) 

Ambassador 

Councillor 

Secretary Interpreter 

Attache 

Military and Naval Attache 
Chancellor 

France (1, Iida-niichi Ttchome , I\ojimachi-hi ; Tel. Bancho, 291.) 

Ambassador Eugene Louis Georges Regnault. 

Embassy Councillor ... Marquis de la Begassiere. 

3rd Secretary Gaston Mail gras, (absent) 

Vice-Consul, 1st Interpreter ... Rene Andre. 
Vice-Consul.Interpreter-Chancery Edme Gallois. 

Vice-Consul, 2nd Interperter ... Lt. Vaisseau Gaston Bourgois. 

3rd Interpreter Georges Bonmarchand. (absent) 

Military Attache Lt.-Col. Le Rond, (absent) 

Naval Attache ... Lt. Vaisseau R. Brylinski. 
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Military Attache ... Capt. Lapomarkle (non arrive). 

Consul, Commercial Attache ... Fernand Pila. (absent) 

Germany (14, Nagata-cho Itchume, Kojimachi-lai ; Tel. Shimbashi, 1653 and 
902 ) 

Ambassador 

Councillor 

2nd Secortary 

Secretary-Jn ter prefer 

2nd Seoretasy-Iuterprett r 

Interpreter 

Id 

Id 

Id 

Attache 

Naval Attache 

Military Attache 

Doctor 

Aulic Councillor, Chief Chancery 
Chancellor 


Great Britain (1, Goban-cho, Kojimich 

Ambassador 

Embassy Councillor 

1st Secretary 

2nd Secretary 

2nd Sec. and Japanese Sec 

Acting Japanese Secretary 

Student Interpreter 

Id 

Id 

Naval Attache 

Military Attache 

Id 

Commercial Attache 

Medical Attache 

Honorary Chaplain 

Italy (4, Ura-Kasum i gasek I, Koj imachi- 

Ambassador 

Councillor 

3rd Secretary 

1st Sec.-Interpretcr 

2nd Interpreter **' ... 

Military Attache 

Commercial Attache 


: -hu ; Tel. Banclio, 59, and 3240.) 

Sir William Conyngham Greene. 
Herman Cameron Norman, (absent) 
Lord Kilmarnock. 

Count Charles Henry Bentniek. 

E. M. Hobart-Hampden. 

B. Boulter. 

W. J. Davies, 

W. llnigh. 

N. Iv. Boscoe. 

Capt. de Yaisseau Edward H. Bymer. 
Lient.-Col. E. E. Calthrop. (absent) 
Lient.-Col. J. A. C. Somerville. 

E. F. Crowe. 

Dr. B. J. Wilkinson. 

L. B. Cliolmondeley. 

In ; Tel. Shimbashi, 2385.) 

Marquis Guiccioli. 

Chevalier Marchetti Ferrante. 
Alessandro Mariani. (absent) 

Chev. Alphonse Gasco 
Alfredo de Prospero. (absent) 
Lt.-Col. Cesare Allievi. 

Chev. C. Cavazzani. 


Russia (Z, Urabasicmig iseki, Kojhn ich'-'ai ; Tel. Shimbashi, 472 & 473.) 

Ambassador Nicolas Malewsky-Malewitch. 

Embassy Councillor Shekine. 

1st Secretary Prince L. Ouroussow. (absent) 

2nd Secretary Baron Behr. 

Secretary-Interpreter Paul Vaskevitch, 
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Attache 

Language Student 

Id 

Military Attache 

Naval Attache 

Assistant Military Attache... . 

Commercial Attache 

Chaplain 

United States of America (/, Enokiz 

Ambassador 

Embassy Councillor 

Japanese Secretary ... . 

2nd Secretary 

3rd Secretary 

Assist and Japanese Secretary . 

Attache 

Id 

Id 

Id 

Id 

Id 

Student-Interpreter 

Id 

Military Attache 

Naval Attache 

Chief of the Chancery 


. Nicolas Oursati. 

. Vi tali Skorodoumow. (absent) 

. Henri Zaniewskj'. (absent) 

. General de Brigade Samoyloif, 

. Capt. A. Voskressensky. 

. Lt.-Col. Morel. 

. Sunnerberg. (non arrive.) 

. Rev. Pierre Boulgakoff. 

%ka -macht, Akasaka-ku; Tel. Shiba, 144.) 
. George Wilkins Guthrie, (absent) 

. Post Wheeler (Charge d’Affaires). 

. Charles J. Arnell. 

. Henry Coleman May. 

. Frank Dundore Arnold. 

. J. W. Bal lan tine. 

. Capt. George M. Brooke. 

. Capt. William L. Bodies. 

. Capt. Franz J. Feinler. 

. Lt. Louis L. Pendleton. 

. Id. Allan F. M clean. 

. Lt. Karl F. Baldwin. 

. Erie R. Dickover. 

. William R. Langdon, 

. Col. James A. Irous. 

. Capt. Corvette Frederick Joseph, 

. John B. Andrews, 


Foreign Legations in Tokyo 

Argentine (Imperial Hotel, Uchiyamashita-cho, Kojimachiku ; Tel. Shimbaahi, 
201-3.) 

Charge d’Affair s Francisco Ortiz. 

Belgium (3, Sannen-cho , Ura-Ka sum iga sek / , Kojimachiku ; Tel. Shimbashi, 
3180.) 

Minister Count Georges della Faille. 

Legation Secretary Lemaire de Warzee d’Hermalle. 


Brazil (d, Hinoki-cho, Akasaka-ku ; Tel. Shimbashi, 5301.) 
Minister 


Councillor 

1st Secretary ... 
2nd Secretary ... 


Jose Francisco de Barros Pimentel. 
(Charge d’ Affaires) 

Carlos Lemgruber Kropf \non arrive.) 
Carlos Taylor (non arrive.) 


Chili (15, Gobau-cho, Kojimachi-ku ; Tel. Bancho, 1900.) 

Minister Don Francisco J. Herboso, 

2nd Secretary Arturo Cabrera. 


China ( 2 ♦ Nagata-cho , Koj.ma chi-kit ; Tel. Shimbashi, 791-3.) 

Minister Lou Tsung-Yu. 

Councillor Liu Clung-Cheh, 
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2nd Secretary Sun Jun-YQ. 

3rd Secretary Chill ien Tsur. 

Attach 6 Kwo Tsu-Chee. 

Id Ling Kun-Ziang. 

Id Yao-Ching. 

Chancellor Won King-Kee. 

Denmark (Imperial Hotel , Kojimachi-ku,) 

Minister Count P. Ahlefeldt Laurvig. (absent) 

Netherlands (3, Sakae-cho Shiba-ku ; Tel. Shiba, 131.) 

Minister Baron D. van Asbeck.^ 

Councillor Leon van de Polder. 

2nd Secretary G. L. Thurkow. 

Assistant Interpreter R. E. Peelen. (absent) 

Military Attache Com. J. C. Pabst. (absent) 

Assit. Military Attache Capt. K. L. Rorendaal. 

Mexico (21, Nayata-cho Nichome , Kojimachi-ku ; Tel. Shimbashi, 1848.) 

Minister* 

1st Secretary 

Attache 

Student'Interpreter 

Id 

Military Attache 

Norway ( 8 , Takagi-cho , Aoyama, Akasaka-ku ; Tel. Shiba, 2690.) 

Charge d’ Affaires B. D’ Anker. 


Portugal (143, Harajuku , Aoyama ; Tel. Shiba, 4200.) 

Minister 

, . « i Cesar de Sousa Mendes.. (Charge d’Af- 

1st Secretary f aires) 


Siam ( 2 , Kasumi-cho, Azabu-ku ; Tel, Shiba. 185.) 


Minister 

2nd Secretary ... 


Phya Chamnong Dithakar. (absent) 
Luang Basa Parivatr. (Charge d\Af* 
faires) 


Spain (2, Hiroo-machi, Azabu-ku ; Tel. Shiba, 444.) 

Minister Don Ramiro Gil de Uribarri. 

3rd Secretary, act. 1st Sec Don Francisco Agramonte (absent) 

Military Attaohe Com. Don E. Herrera de la Rosa. 


Sweden (24, Tsukiji Akashl-cho , Kyobaslii-ku ; Tel. Kyobashi, 589.) 


Minister ... 
Councillor... 


Gustaf Oscar Wallenberg, (absent) 
Baron Carl Evert Akerhielm. (Charge 
d’Affares) 


Switzerland (55, Zaimoku-cho , Azabuku ; Tel. Shiba, 986.) 

Minister Ferdinand Salis. 

2nd Secretary ... Maxime de Stoutz. 


Foreton Consulates in Japan 

Argentine. - Tokyo (Gen.-Con.) ... Don S. Fioravanti Chimenz. (V.-Con.) 
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Yokohama (Vice-Con.) 

Kobe (Vico-Con.) 

Don 8. Fioravanti Chimenz (Vice-Con.) 
Don Emilio A. Herrera de la Rosa. 

Austria-Hungary. Yo’haiua. (G.-C.) 

Kobe (lion. Con.) 

Nagasaki 

Hakodate 

Sliimonoseki 

Tansui & Daitotoi 

Dairen 


Belgium. -Yokohama (Con.-Gen.) ... 

Kobe ... 

Nagasaki 

Osaka 

Seoul (Con.-Gen.) 

Ch. Bastin (Con.-Gen.) 

Eastonr (Con.) 

P. J. Buckland (Con.) 

C. Favre-Brandt (Act.-Gen.) 

J. Bribosia (Con.-Gen.) 

Brazil. -Yokohama (Con.-Gen.) 

Kobe (Vice-Con ) 

Dr. .T. B. N. Gonzag.i Filho. 

Job on M. Maitland (Com. agt.) 

Chili. —Tokyo (Ilon.-Con.) 

Yokohama (Con.-Gen.) 

Kobe 

Carlos Munoz Hurtado (Con.-Gen.) 

1U. Vendrell (Consul.) 

China. —Yokohama (Con.-Gen.)- ... 

Nagasaki 

Chinnampo (Vice-Con.) 

New Wiju 

Kobe ... 

Seoul (Con.-Gen.) 

Chemulpo 

Fusan 

Gensan (Vice-Con.) 

Wong Shao-shan (Con.-Gen.) 

Hu Nai-tai (Con.) 

Chang Kuo-wai (Con.) 

Hsii Tung-fan (Con.) 

Chi Cbing (Con.) 

Foo Shih-ying (Con.-Gen.) 

Chang Hung (Con.) 

Ko Hung-lieh (Con.) 

Ma Ying-fa (Vice-Con.) 

Denmark, —Yokohama 

Kobe 

Nagasaki 

Hakodate 

Tansui 

Chosen ... 

S. Warming (Con.) 

A. 11. Hausen (Con.) 

P. J. Buckland (Con.) 

S. Warming (Act.-Con.) 

W. M. Boyds (Consular-Agent.) 

(In charge of Russian Consulates.) 

France.— Yokohama 

Kobe (Vice-Con.) 

Nagasaki 

Seoul 

Tansui 

Henry Moot (Con.) 

Maurice C. C. Cliarpentier (Vice-Con.) 
(Russian Con. in charge.) 

Guerin Francois Alphonse Victor. (C.) 
(British Con. in charge.) 

Germany.— Yokohama (Con-Gen.)... 

Nagasaki 

Tansui 

Dairen 

Seoul (Con.-Gen.) 

Shimonoseki 

Kobe 


Great Britain. — Yokohama (C.-G.)... 

Kobe (Con.-Gen.) 

Nagasaki 

Hakodate (Vico-Con.) 

J. M. Chalmers (Con.-Gen.) 

R, G. E. Forster (Con.-Gen.) 

J. T. Wawn (Con.) 

F. C. Greatrex (Act. Vioe-Coh.) 
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Shimonoseki 

Osaka (Vice-Con.) 

Tansui & Daitotei 

Seoul (Con.-Gen.) 

Chemulpo 

Tainan 

Karatsu 

Greece. - Y ok oh am a 

Italy.— Tokyo (Con. -Gen.) 

Yokohama 

Kobe 

Nagasaki 

Seoul 

Mexico.— Yokohama (Con.-Gen.) 

Kobe 

Keelung 

Netherlanfls.-Yokohama (V.-C.) 

Kobe 

Nagasaki 

Taihoku 

Dairen 

Seoul (Vice-Con.) 

Ampin 

Norway. —Tokyo (Con.-Gen ) ... 

Yokohama 

Kobe 

Nagasaki 

Hakodate (vice-Con.) 

Shimonoseki (do.) 

Tansui & Daitotei (do.) 

Peru. —Yokohama 

Kobe (Vice-Con.) 

Osaka (do.) 

Portugal. —Yokohama 

Kobo 

Nagasaki (Vice-Con.) 

Russia.— Yokohama 

Kobo 

Nagasaki (Con.-Gen.) 

Hakodate (Vice-Con.) 

Chemulpo 

Seishin (Vice-Con.) 

Seoul (Con.-Gm.) 

Gensan 

h 

Dairen 

Tsuruga 

Spain. - Dairen 

Yokohama 

Kobe 

Tansui 


E. Hamilton Holmes (Con.) 

P. D. Butler (Ass. Act. Con.) 

G. B. Daton (Act. Con.) 

A. H. Lay (Con.-Gen.) 

(In charge of Seoul Con.) 

W. Cunningham. (Act.-Con.) 
John P. Carr (Con. agent.) 

A. J. Cornes (Act.-Con.) 

Alessandro Guiccioli (Con.-Gen.) 
Chev. A. Gasco (Con. in charge.) 


A. H. Lay (in charge.) 

Luis Perez Figueroa (Con. in charge.) 
Don Manuel 0. Tellez (Con.) 

H. Kodaira (Con.) 

(Belgian Con. in charge.) 

G. S. D. Hamel (Con.) 

(British Con. in charge.) 

A. W. Gillingham (Act. Con.) 
(American Con. in charge.) 

(Belg. Con. in charge.) 

(Danish Con. in chrge.) 

B. Anker (Con.-Gen.) 

S. Warming (in charge.) 

(Danish Con. in charge.) 

P. J. Buckland (Con.) 

(British Con. in charge.) 

It. Mackenzie (in charge.) 

(British Con. in charge) 

Don Eduards Muello (Con.) 

Alfred Palil (Act. Vice-Con.) 

Chev. A. Gasco. (in charge) 

Antonions Luizceveira (Con.-Gen.) 

P. J. Buckland (Vice-Con.) 

Arthur Wilm (Con.) 

Arthar von Landescn (Vice-Con.) 

V. SkorodonmofT (in charge.) 

Eugene Lebedeff (Vice-Con.) 

W. Bratzow (Vice-Con.) 

Alexandre Troutzky (Vice-Con.) 
Maximilien Geftlcr (Sec. in charge.) 
Nicolas Birinkoff (Act. Hon, Con.) 
Theodore Wassiliew (Conj 
Alexandre Maximow (Con.) 

Fedoroff (Hon. Vice Con.) 

Guillaume Trautschold (Con.) 

Don Alfredo Amigo Y. A rquer (Con.) 
Don Miguel Vendrell (Hon. Con.) 

(In charge of British Con.) 
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Osaka ... 

Sweden. - Kobe (Vice-Con.) 

Yokohama 

Nagasaki 

Tokyo 

Switzerland. - Yokohama 

Kobo 

Nagasaki 

U. S. A. - Yokohama 

Kobe 

Nagasaki 

Hakodate 

Seoul (Con. -Gen.) 

Tansui 

Dairen 

Taipeh 

Yokkaichi 

Venezuela. Yokohama (Hon. Con.) 


Don Miguel Vendrell (Hon. Con.) 

H. Y. Summers (Act. Vice-Con.) 

A. Gerdts (Vice-Con.) 

Samuel M. Officii rs (in charge.) 

Carl Oscar Cederlof (Vioe-Con.) 
Ferdinand Lai is (Con.) 

(in charge of German Con.) 

(do. ) 

Geroge H. Scidmore (Con.-Gen.) 

George N. West (Con.) 

Carleton Miller (Vice and Depty Con.) 
Edward Julian King (Con. Ag^nt.) 
Hansford S. Miller (Con.-Gen.) 

Edwin L. Neville (Con.) 

Adolph A. Williamson (Con.) 

J. W. Ballantine (Vice & Deputy-Con.) 
W illard de Lamater Kingburg (Com. A.) 
Isidore Bickarte (Con. Hon. no arriv.) 


Japanese Embassies Abroad 


Austria Hungary and Switzerland (Legation) (Embassy at Vienna) 

Ambassador 

Councillor 

3rd Secretary 

Id. ... 

Military Attache ... 

Naval Attache 

Assist. Military Attache 


France (Embassy at Paris) 

Ambassador 

Councillor 

1st Secretary 

2nd Secretary 

Id. 

Attache ... . 

Id. 

Id. 

Military Attache ... . 

Naval Attache 

Assist. Military Attache 


... Baron Kikujiro Ishii. 

... Takematsu Okuda. 

... Komaji Kikuchi. 

... Sadao Saburi. 

... Y. Sugimura. 

... M. Hotta. 

... S. Kurino. 

... Colonel Iv. Fukuwara. 

... Commander S. Maruyama, 
... Captain G. Takeda. 


Germany (Embassy at Berlin) 

Ambassador 

Councillor 

1st Secretary 

3rd Secretary 

Id. 

Id. 

Id. 
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Military Attache 

Naval Attache 

Assist. Military Attache 


Great Britain {Embassy at London) 


Ambassador 



.. Katsuno&uke Inouye. 

Councillor 


.. Kumataro Honda. 

2nd Secretary 


.. I. Yoshida. 

Id. 


.. N. Sakenobe. 

Id. 


.. K. Yamazaki. 

3rd Secretary 


.. T. Matsunaga. 

Id. 


.. H. Hirota. 

Id. 


.. S. Sawada. 

Attache 


.. M. Yano. 

Id. 


.. N. Okabe. 

Military Attache ... 


.. Col. S. Inagaki. 

Naval Attache 


.. Captain S. Aho. 

Assist. Mil. Attache 


... Major S. Tanikawa. 

Italy {Evil) assy at Home) 

Ambassador 


.. Baron Goneuke Hayashi. 

2nd Secretary 


.. Eisaku Suzuki. 

Attache 


. . J. Ito. 

Military Attache ... 

• • • « « « 

... Maj. S. Shizuma. 

Naval Attache 

Russia {Embassy at Petrograd) 

... Com. S. Yamamoto. 

Ambassador 


... Dr. Baron Ichiro Motono. 

Councillor 


... Shichita Tatsuki. 

1st Secretary 


... Naotoshi Marumo. 

2nd Secretary 


... Naotake Sato* 

3rd Secretary * 


... Hajime Matsushima. 

Id. 


... Shiro Hanaoka. 

Attache 


... K. Fujii. 

Id. 


... H. Kawai. 

Id. 


... H. Ashida* 

Id. 


... M. Kitada. 

1st Interpreter 


... Naohiko Fukuda. 

Id. 


. ., Sen taro Uyeda. 

Military Attache ... 


... Colonel M. Odagirl* 

Naval Attache 


... 

Assist. Mil. Attache ... ... 

U.S.A. (Embassy at Washington) 

... Maj. R. Isome. 

Ambassador 

... 

... Viscount Sutemi Chinda, 

Councillor 


... Yagoro Miura. 

2nd Secretary 


... Saburo Okabe. 

Id. 


... You Matsuoka. 

3rd Secretary 


... Shintaro Ivawajima. 

Id. ... ... 


... Tamekichi Ohta. 

Attache 


... Hiroshi Saito. 

Id. ... 


... Yoshio Iwate. 

Military Attache ... 


... Lieut.-Colonel M. Itami. 

Naval Attache 


... Captain S. Takenouchi. 
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Japanese Legations Abroad 


Belgium (Legation at Calais) 


Minister 

... 

Count Hirokichi Mutsu. 

1st Secretary 

... ... 

Rokuro Moroi. 

3rd Secretary 



Eiichi Kimura. 

Attache 

Brazil [legation at Rio de Janeiro) 

A. Shigemitsu. 

Minister 


Ryotaro Hata. 

1st Sec. and Consul-General 

Sadao Matsumura. 

1st Interpreter 


Ryoji Noda. 

Chili and Argentine and Peru ( Legation at Santiago) 
Minister 

Attaclie 

• • • «•« 

G. Rondo. 

1st Interpreter 



Zoji Amari. 

China (Legation at Peking) 

Minister ... 


Yeki Hioki. 

1st Secretary 


T. Obata. 

2nd Secretary 


Eiho Tei. 

Id. 


Tsuneo Matsudaira. 

3rd Secretary 


Torn Takao. 

Attache 


Morinobu Hirota. 

Id* 


Eishiro Nuita. 

Id. 


Kensuke Horiuchi. 

1st Interpreter 


Shunzaburo Komura. 

Military Attache 


Major-Gen. Iv. Machida* 

Naval Attache 


Rear-Adm. Y. Mori. 

Id. 


Masujiro Yoshida. 

Mexico (Legation at Mexico) 

Minister 

... ... 

Dr. Mineichiro Adachi, 

2nd Secretary 

... ... 

K. Miura. 

Attache 

... ... 

Toshihiko Taketomi. 

1st Interpreter 



San-yu Iwasaki. 

Netherlands and Denmark ( Legation 

at The Hague) 

Minister 


Kijuro Shidehara. 

1st Secretary 


Juinpei Shinobu. 

Id. 


Dr. Shun-ichi Nagaoka, 

Attache 

... ... 

Seiichiro Yokota. 

Td. 

... ... 

Seishi Tani, 

Siam (Legation at Bangkok) 

Minister 

• • • • . » 

Genshiro Nislii. 

3rd Secretary 



Goro Miho. 

Spain and Portugal (Legation at Madrid) 

Minister 

... ... 

Minoji Arakawa. 

1st Secretary 



Hongoro Takemura* 

Attache 
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Sweden and Norway (Legation at Stockholm) 


Minister 



Sadatsuchi Uchida. 

2nd Secretary ... 



Chiyuki Yamanaka, 

3rd Secretary ... 

• 

Shiro Yamanouchi. 


Japanese 

Consulates Abroad 

China.— -•Chientao 


... Con. Y. Suzuki. 

Chiitzuchieh Branch ... . 

... Vice-Con. T. Hojo. 

Toutaokou Branch 

... Vice-Con. S. Yamasaki. 

Hiinchiin Branch 



... Vice-Con. K. Oga. 

Antung 


... Con. S. Yoshida. 

•Mukden 


... Oon.-Gen. K. Ocliiai. 

Liaoyang 


... Vice-Con. K. Ts veiny a. 

Hsinminfu Branch 


... Acting T. Hojo. 

Newell wan g 



... Con. K. Ota. 

Changchun 


... Coli, S. Yamanouohi. 

Kirin 



... Con. K. Hayashi. 

•Harbin • 

* * 

... Con.-Gen. K. Honda. 

Tiehling 


... Con. K. Morita. 

Titihar 


... Act. Con. D. Yoshiwara. 

•Tientsin 

.. ... 

... Con.-Gen. T. Matsudaira. 

Chefu 


... Vice-Con. M. Matsumoto. 

•Shanghai 


... Act. Con.-Gen. Y. MurakamL 

Nanking 


... Con. T. Funatsu. 

Suchou 

. . . . . 

... Vice-Con. S. Takahashi. 

Hangchou 

• » ••• 

... Vice-Con. S. Fukuzawa. 

•Hankau 


... Con -Gen. K. Yoshizawa. 

Changsha 


... Act. Con. T. Okawahira. 

Shashih 


... Vice-Con. S. Tsukuzawa. 

Chungching ... 


... Vice-Con. J. Shimidzu. 

Fuchoo 

... 

... Con. K. Araano. 

Amoy 



... Con. Y. Kikuchi. 

Swatow 


... Vice-Con. S. Kawanishi. 

•Canton 

.. ... 

... Act. Con. S. Akamatsu, 

British.— •Hongkong 

M ... 

... Con.-Gen. N. Imai. 

Singapore 

• * ... 

... Con. M. Fuji. 

Philippines. —Manila 



... Con. T. Sugimura. 

Java.— Batavia ... 

.. ... 

... Con. K. Ukita. 

Siam. -Bangkok ... 


... Con. G. Miho. 

India. — •Calcutta 



... Con.-Gen. I. Shinobu. 

Bombay 



... Con. Y. Yatabe. 

Australia. — *Sydney 

,. ... 

... Con.-Gen. S. Shimizu. 

Hawaii. •Honolulu 



... Con. H. Arita. 

U.S.A. - *Now York 


... Con.-Gen. K. Iijima. 

•San Francisco ... 

. . ... 

... Act. Con.-Gen. Y. Nuiliano. 

Seattle 



... Con. S. Takahashi. 

Portland 

.. ... 

... Con. K. Kmnazaki. 

Chicago 



... Con. S. Kusunose. 

Canada. — ^Ottawa 


... Con.-Gen. C. Yada. 

Vancouver 



... Con. Y. Abe. 


* = Consulate-General. 
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Brazil.— # Rio de Janeiro 

Peru. — Lima ... ... 

Great Britain. - *London 

France. -Lyon ... ... 

Belgium. —Antwerp 

Germany. —Hamburg 

Russia. —"Moscow 

Siberia.— Nicolai esk 

* Vladivostok 

Japanese Honorary 

French India. Saigon 

Ceyon.— Colombo ... 

Australia.- Broome 

Adelaide ... 

Melbourne 

Maw Zealand. - Wellington 

Africa. - Capo Town 

Alexandria 

U.S.A. — New Orleans 

St Louis 

Denver 

Mobile 

Galveston ... 

Philadelphia ... 

Boston 

Mexico. - Manzanillo 

Argentine.— Buenos Ayres 

Great Britain. —Glasgow ... 

Liverpool 

Manchester 

Middlesborough 

France.— Bordeaux 

Le Havre 

Belgium. -Brussesels 

Holland. -Rotterdam ... 

Amsterdam 

Denmark. —Copenhagen ... ... 

Germany. - Bremen i. ... 

Berlin 

Leipzig 

Frankfurt 

Muenchen 

Freiburg 

Austria-Hungary. Vienna 

Budapest 

Swizerland. - Zurich 

Italy. * Genoa 

Leghorn 

Naples 

Palermo 

* » Consulate-General. 


Act. Con .-Gen. Sadao Matsumura. 
Con. Y. Mori. 

Con. K. Yamazaki. 

Act. Con. J. Yamazaki. 

Con. S. Yokota. 

Vioe-Con. H. Futagame. 

Act. Con. T. Yamaguohi. 

Act. Con.-Gen, M. Nomura. 

Consulates Abroad 

Hon. Con. E. Salienge. 

„ Walter Shakspear. 

„ Archei Male. 

„ Herbert Amgus Parsons, 

„ D. B. Flaton. 

„ Thomas Young. 

„ Julius Jeppe. 

„ Alfred Reinhald. 

„ John Walker Philips. 

„ J.E. Smith. 

„ William Peter Hutch son. 

„ G. H. Langbehn. 

„ J. Frankling Maefadden. 

„ Erwin H. Walcott. 

„ Bias Ruiz. 

„ Herbert Shephered. 

„ A. Scott Younger. 

„ H. E. J. Hemclrzyk. 

,» W. D. Ford Smith. 

„ Waynman Dixon. 

„ Edonard G. Faure, 

„ William Ramsay Langtaff. 

„ Alexandre Halot. 

, f Hermanus Do Jongh, 

„ H. L. Bekkcr. 

„ P. P. C. Norgald. 


Hon. Con. Hermann Madory. 

Hon. Con.-Gen. Chevalier Edd. Canali. 
Hon. Con. Comte George Chayes. 

„ Marquis Charles Emile 

„ Chevalier Michele Follina. 
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Venice 

Milano 

Malta. — La V aletta . . . 
Sweden. - Stockholm... 

Gbteborg 

Portugal.— Lisbon 

Oporto 

Norway. -^Christiania 
Russia. — W ar saw 


Hon. Con. Gualtiero Fries. 

„ Cesaro Rasini. 

„ Joseph Howard. 

„ Sven Gunnar Lindberg. 

„ Carl Ossian Kjellbetg. 

„ Ruy d'Orey. 

„ Jos.* Augusto Dias. 

Hon. Con.-Gen. Thos. Cathinco Bang. 
Hon. Con. Bronislas Goldfeder. 


List of Japanese Representatives Accredited Abroad 


To Austria-Hungary • 

Appointed Relieved 


Count Sano (late) ... Min. Pie. En. Ex. 

Jan. 

1873 

Dec. 

187 fc 

Viscount Aoki (late) 

Id. 

Aug. 

’76 

March 

’80 

Yuzuru Ida (late) 

Id. 

March 

’86 

July 

’81 

Kanenori Uyeno (late) ... 

Id. 

July 

’82 

Deo. 

’84 

Marquis §aionji 

Id. 

Feb. 

’85 

June 

’86 

Count Toda 

Id. 

June 

’87 

Dec. 

’89 

Koki Watanabe (late) 

Id. 

July 

’90 

April 

’90 

Baron Kogoro Takaliira 

Id. 

Dec. 

’96 

June 

’99 

Baron Nobuaki Makino ... 

Id. 

May 

T9 

March 

06 

Baron Yasuya Ucliida ... 

A mb. 

Feb. 

’07 

Nov. 

’09 

Satsuo Akizuki 

Id. 

Dec. 

’09 

July 

’ J 4» 

Airaaro Sato 

Id. 

July 

M4 

Aug. 

’15 

o France 






Sameiima (late) Res.-Min. Oct. ’70; Tie. En. Ex. Nov. ’73 

Dec. 

70 

Yuzuru Ida (late) 

Id. 

July 

’81 

April 

’80 

Marquis Hachisuka 

Id. 

Dec. 

’82 

Sept. 

’86 

Vis. Fujimaro Tanaka (late) Id, 

June 

’87 

June 

’90 

Vis. Yasushi Nomura 

Id. 

March 

’91 

April 

’91 

Baron AraRuke Sond (late) 

Id. 

May 

’93 

Feb. 

’97 

Baron Shin-icbiro Kurino 

Id. 

May 

’97 

Nov. 

’01 

Baron Dr. Motono 

Id. 

Dec. 

’01 

Jan. 

’06 

Baron Shin-ichiro Knrio 

Aiiil). 

Jan. 

’06 

— 

’12 

Baron Kikujiro Ishii 

Id. 

— 

’12 

— 

— 

o Germany 






Vis. Shuzo Aoki (lab*) Min. Pie. En. Ex. 

Sept. 

74 

Dec. 

’85 

Viscount Sbinagawa (late) 

Id. 

Dec. 

’85 

March 

*87 

Marquis Saionji 

Id. 

June 

’87 

Aug. 

’91 

Viscount Aoki (late) 

Id. 

Jan. 

’92 

Feb. 

’98 

Katsunosuke hiouye 

Id. Fob. 

’98 ; Amb. Jan. 

’06 June 

’08 

Baron Sutemi Cliindi 

Aml>. 

June 

’08 

Nov. 

’ll 

Toraicbi Sugimura 

Id. 

Nov. 

’ll 

Aug. 

’14 

o Great Britain 






Count Teraiima (late) Min. Pie. En. Ex. 

April 

72 

Oct. 

73 

Eagenori Uyeno (late) ... 

Id. 

Sept. 

74 

July 

79 

Viscount Mori (late) 

Id. 

Nov. 

79 

April 

’84 

Viscount Kawase (late) ... 

Id. 

May 

’84 

Feb. 

’93 
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Appointed 

Relieved 

Viscount Aoki (late) 

Id. 

Dec. 

’98 

Nov. 

’94 

Baron Taka-aki Kato 

Id. 

Nov. 

’94 

Feb. 

1900 

Count Tadasu Hayashi (late) Id. Feb. 1 C 

0 ; Amb. 

Dec. 

’05 May ’06 

Marquis Jutaro Komura (late) A mb. 

June 

’06 

Dec. 

72 

Baron Taka-aki Kato 

Id. 

Dec. 

’12 

Feb. 

73 

Katsunosuke Inouye 

Id. 

Feb. 

’13 

— 

— 

To Italy 






Count Sano (late) ' 

Res.-Min. 

Jan. 

73 

Dec. 

73 

Vis. Kawaso (late) ... Min 

. Pie. En. Fx. 

Dec. 

73 

July 

77 

Marquis Nabeshima 

Id. 

M arch 

’80 

May 

’82 

Marquis Asano 

Id. 

March 

’82 

May 

’83 

Vis. Fujimaro Tanaka (late 

) Id. 

May 

’84 

June 

’87 

V iscount Tokugawa 

Id. 

July 

’87 

Jan. 

’91 

Baron Nakashima (late) ... 

Id. 

Oct. 

’92 

Aug. 

’94 

Baron Kogoro Takahira... 

Id. 

Aug. 

’04 

Dec. 

’95 

Baron Shin-ichiro Kurino 

Id. 

April 

’96 

May 

’97 

Baron Nobuaki Makino ... 

Id. 

May 

’97 

May 

’99 

Tsunasuke Oyama (late)... 

Id. 

May 

’99 

Feb. 

’07 

Baron Kogoro Takahira... 

Amb. 

Jan. 

’07 

Feb. 

’08 

Baron Gonsuke Hayashi 

Id. 

June 

’08 

— 

— 

To Russia 






Vis. V.-Adm, Enomoto (late) Min. Tie. En. Ex. 

Jan. 

74 

Oct. 

78 

Count Yanagiwara (late) 

Id. 

March 

’80 

June 

’83 

Vis. Yoshitada Hanabusa 

Id. 

March 

’83 

Aug. 

’86 

Baron Tokuiiro Nishi (late) 

Id. 

Juno 

’86 

June. 

’96 

Count Tadasu Hayashi (late) Id. 

March 

’97 

FeJ). 

’99 

Marquis Jutaro Komura (late) Id. 

Feb. 

’00 

Oct, 

’00 

Baron Sutemi Chinda ... 

Id. 

Nov. 

’00 

Nov. 

’00 

Shin-ichiro Kurino 

Id. 

Nov. 

’01 

Feb. 

’04 

Baron Dr. Ichiro Motono 

Id. Jan. ’06; Amb. Apr. ’08 

— 

— 

To U.S.A. 






Viscount Mori (late) ... Kes.-Min. 

Oct 

70 

July 

73 

Kagenori ITyeno (late) . . . 

Id. 

Oct 

72 (unattached) 

Vis. Kiyonari Yoshida (late) Min. Tie En. Ex. 

Sept. 

74 

Jan. 

’82 

Count Miimmori Terajima (late) 

Id. 

July 

’82 

Nov. 

’83 

Baron E,y u-ich i Ku k i 

Id. 

May 

’8 A 

# Nov. 

’87 

Count Munemitsu Mutsu (late) Id. 

Feb. 

’83 

Jan. 

’90 

Gozo Tateno (late) 

Id. 

Dec. 

’90 

July 

’94 

Baron Shin-ichiro Kurino 

Id. 

July 

’94 

Apr. 

’96 

Torn Hoshi (late) 

Id. 

April 

’96 

Aug. 

’98 

Marq. Jutaro Komura (late) 

Id. 

Sept. 

’98 

Feb. 

’00 

Baron Kogoro Takahira... 

Id. 

June 

VO 

Jan. 

’06 

Viscount Shuzo Aoki (late) 

Amb. 

Jan. 

’06 

Feb. 

’08 

Baron K. Takahira 

Id. 

Feb. 

’03 

Nov. 

’03 

Viscount Y. Uchida 

Id. 

Nov. 

’09 

Oct. 

71 

Viscount S. Chinda 

Id. 

Nov. 

’ll 

— 

— 
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List of Ministrs of Foreign Affairs 


Nobuyoshi Sawa (late) 

Appointed 

July 8, 

1860 

Relieved 
July 14, 

1871 

Tomomi Iwakura (late) 

July 14, 

7L 

Oct. 

8, 

71 

Tameomi Soyejima (late) 

Nov. 4, 

’71 

Oct, 

13, 

73 

Munenori Tcrajima (late) ... 

Oct. 28, 

73 

Sept. 

10, 

79 

Kaoru Inouye, Marquis 

Sept. 10, 

79 

Sept. 

Feb. 

17, 

’87 

•Hirobumi Ito, Prince (late) 

Sept. 17, 

’87 

1, 

’83 

Shigenobu Okuma, Count ... 

Feb. 1, 

'88 

Dec. 

24, 

’89 

Shuzo Aoki, Viscount (late)... 

Dec. 24, 

’89 

May 

29, 

’91 

Buyo Enomoto, Vis. (late) ... 

May 20, 

’91 

Aug.* 

8, 

’92 

Munemitsu Mutsu, (late) 

Aug. S, 

’92 

May 

20, 

’96 

•Kimmochi Saionji, Marquis 

May no. 

’96 

Sept. 

22, 

’96 

Shigenobu Okuma, Count ... 

Sept. 22, 

’26 

Nov. 

6, 

’97 

Tokujiro Nish i, Baron (late)... 

Nov. 0, 

’97 

June 

30, 

’28 

Shigenobu Okuma, Count ... 

June 30, 

’98 

Nov. 

8, 

’98 

Shuzo Aoki, Viscount (late)... 

Nov. 8, 

’98 

Oct. 

19, 

’00 

Taka-aki Kato, Baron 

Oct. 19, 

‘00 

June 

2. 

'01 

•Araauke Sone (late) 

June 2, 

’0L 

Sept. 

21, 

’01 

Jutaro Komura. Count, (late) 

Sept. 21, 

*01 

Jan. 

7, 

’06 

Taka-aki Kato, Baron 

Jan. 7, 

’06 

March 

3, 

’06 

*Saionji, Marquis 

March 3, 

’06 

May 

19, 

’06 

Tadasu Hayaslii, Count (late) 

May 10, 

06 

July 

14, 

’08 

# Gen. Vis. Tera-uchi 

July It, 

’08 

Aug. 

30, 

’08 

Jutaro Komura, Marq. (late) 

Aug. 30, 

’08 

Aug. 

25, 

’ll 

Yasuya Uchida. Viscount ... 

Sept. 1. 

’ll 

Dec. 

— 

’12 

*Taro Katsura, Princo (late) 

Dec. — 

’12 

Dec. 

— 

’12 

'Taka-aki Kato, Baron 

Dec. — 

’12 

Feb. 

— 

’13 

Nobuaki Makino, Baron 

Feb. — 

’13 

April 

16, 

’14 

Takaaki Kato, Baron 

April 16, 

’14 

— 


— 

•Indicates that the chair was 

occupied as additional post. 




List of Foreign Representatives Accredited to Japan 


From Austria-Hungary 

Heinrich Freiherr von Calico 

Pgnaz Freiherr ven Schaeffer 

Carl Better von Boleslawski 

Maximilian Ritter Hoffenta von Hoffenfcls 

Garl Graf Zaluahi 

Rudiger Freiherr von Biegolofcen 

Legations-Schrctiir Heinrich Graf Condenliove, 

Geschaf tstrager ... 

Christoph Graf von Wydenbruch 

Adalbert Ambro von Adamecz 

Adalbert Ambro von Adauusz Majesty 

Baron Guido de Call de Rose m burg et Calmback 

Baron Ladifilans Miille de Szeutgyorgy, Ambassador ... 


Appointed 


1871, 

23, 

April 

.1874, 

21, 

Mar. 

1877, 

3, 

Mar. 

1879, 

26, 

Jan. 

1883, 

4, 

Mar. 

1838, 

20, 

July 

1895, 

10, 

Sept. 

1899, 

hi. 

Oct. 

1907, 

23, 

Jan, 

1909, 

16, 

Mar. 

1912, 

4, 

Sept. 
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From France 

Appointed 

Pushesue do Bellecourt, Charge d’Affairs 1860, 14, Feb. 

Le meme, avec le titre do Minister Plenipotentiary 1S6I, 14. June 

Roches, Minister Plenipotentiary 1863, 7. Oct. 

Maxime Outrey, Min. Pie 1868, 18, Feb, 

Bershemy, Min Pie 1873, 24, May 

Be Geofroy, Envoy Extraordinary and Min. Pie. ... 1876, 30, April 

Guillaume de Roquette, Env. Ex. and Min. Pie. ... 1880, 20, April 

Tricon, En. Ex. and Min. Pie Is8 2, 2, Mar. 

Sienkiewicz, En. Ex. and Min. Pie 1894, 19, April 

Harmand, En. Ex. and Min. Pie 1894, 19, April 

Auguste Gerard, Ambassador 1906, 12, Oct. 

S. Exc. M. E. Regnault 1913, 24, Bee. 

From Germany 

Von Brandt, Consul 1868, 5, May 

Von Brandt, Consul-General 1868, P 

Von Brandt, Minister Resident 1872, 30, Mar. 

Von Eisendecher, Id. 1875, 3, Bee. 

Von Eisendecher, Envoy Extraordinary and Min. Pie. 1880, 3, June, 

Count Doenhoff, Envoy Extr. and Minister Pie. ... 1883, 24, April 

Br. von Holleben, Id. Id. ... 1S V 6, 16, Mar. 

Baron von Gutschmid, Id. Id. ... 1892, 10, Bee. 

Count Leyden, Id. Id. ... 1898, 29, Mar. 

Count Arco Valley, Envoy Extr, and Minister Pie.... 1901, 10, May 

Baron Mumm von Schwatzenstein, Amb. Ex. and Pie. 1906, 22, May 
Count von Rex 1911, 19, April 

From Great Britain 

James Bruce, Earl of Elgin and Kincardine, Special Mission ... 1858 

Rutherford (afterwards Sir Rutherford) Alcock, En. Ex. and Min. 

Plen. and Consul-General, Nov. 39* 1859 

Sir Harry Smith Parkes, En. Ex. and Min. Pie. to the Tycoon, 
and Consul-General, March, 28. Hitotsu-Bashi Chiunagon, 
Tycoon, Aug. 29, 1866. Mutsuhito, Emperor, February 13, 1867... 1865 

The Same, En. Ex. and Min. Pie. to the Mikado 1868 

Hon. F. R. (Rt. Hon. Sir F.) Plunkett, En. Ex. and Min. Pie. July 1883 
Hugh Fraser, En. Ex. and Min. Pie., April 39. [Died at his post ...1888 
June 4, 1894]. 

Hon. P. le Poor Trench, En. Ex. and Min. Pie., June 25 1895 

Sir E. M. Satow, En. Ex„ and Min, Pie., June 1 ... 1895 

Sir C. M. MacDonald, En. Ex. and Min. Pie., Oct. 26 1905 

The Same Amb. Nov. 25 1905 

Sir William Conyngham Greene, Auib., March 24 1913 

From Italy 

Sallier de la Tour, Count Vittorio, Env. Ex. and Min. Pie. 1S67 Mar. 
F.e B'Ostiani, Count A tessandro, ,, „ „ ,, 1870 „ 

Ulisse Barbolani, Count Raffaele, Env. Ex and Min. Pie. 1877 Feb. 

Martin Lanciarez, Chev. Eugenio, Charge d’Affairs 1832 April 
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appointed 

De Martino Comm. Benato, Env. Ex. and Min. Pie., 

Orfini, Count Ercole, „ „ „ ,. 

Melegari, Comm. Giulio, „ „ „ „ 

Vinci, Count Guilio Cesare, ,, „ „ 

Gallina, Count Giovanni, A mb. Ex. and Pie. 

Guiccioli, Marquis Alessandro, Amb. Ex. and Pie. . 

From Russia 

Appointed Relieved 


Chambellan Struve, Minister Besident 1875 — 

The same, Env. Ex. and Min. Pie * 1877 1883 

Davydov, En. Ex. and Min. Pie., le Conseiller d’Etat act 1883 1885 

Schevitch. id. 1886 1892 

Hitrovo, En. Ex. and Min. Pie. Maitre de la Cour 1893 1897 

Baron, Bosen, Chauiballen, En. Ex. and Min. Pie 1897 1900 

A. Iswolsky, id. id. id. 1900 1902 

Baron Bosen, id. id. id. 1903 1904 

G. Baklimeteff, id. i 1. id. 1906 1908 

Nicolas Malewsky Malewitch, Ambas. Ex. and Pie. Maitre 

de la Cour 1908 — 

From U. S. of America 

Appoint® 1 

Commodore Mathew 0. Perry, U.SA-., Special Mission, Nov. 13 ... 1852 

Townsend Harris, Consul-General, Sept. 3 1856 

Townsend Harris, Minister Besident, Jan. 17 * 1859 

Bobert H. Pruyn, Minister Besident, Nov. 14 1861 

Bobert B. Yan Valkenburg, Minister Besident, Feb. 16 1866 

Charles E. De Long, Minister Besident, June 23 1869 

John A. Bingham, Envoy Extraordinary and Min. Plen. Oct. 2... 1873 

Bichard B. Hubbard, En. Ex. and Min. Plen., April 6 1885 

John F. Swift, En. Ex. and Min. Pen., May, 13 1889 

Frank L. Coombs, En. Ex. and Min. Plen., April 25 1892 

Edwin Dun, En, Ex. and Min. Plen., May 24 1893 

Alfred E. Buck, En. Ex. and Min. Plen., June 28 1897 

Lloyd C. Griscom, En. Ex. and Min. Plean., March 3 1903 

Luke E. Wright, Ambassador 1906 

J. O’Brien, id. 1907 

Charles Page Bryan, Ambassador 191 1 

Larz Anderson, Ambassodor 1912 

George W. Guthrie, Ambassador, Aug. 7 1913 


1894 Aug. 
1901 April 
1904 July 
1907 Dec. 


CHAPTER XXXI 


FINANCE 

INTRODUCTORY REMARKS 
By Baron Sakatani 

In reviewing the history of onr national finance since the Imperial 
Government was rehabilitated about half a century ago, it may be con- 
venient to subdivide the period into seven stages, as explained below. 

Financial Unification.— From 1808 to 1871, when the feudatories, now 
subject to the Imperial Government instead of to the Tokugawa Shogun- 
ate, were displaced by so many prefectures, the attention of the Govern- 
ment was directed toward centralizing the control of finance in its own 
hands. This involved thorough reform and unification of the currency 
and the taxation system which differed more or less according to districts. 
The taxes and imposts that had existed numbered no less than two 
thousand or mere, and these were superseded by a simpler and uniform 
system of taxation. It was chiefly by the present Marquis Inouye that 
all this -difficult task was accomplished. 

Financial Crisis. - The decade from 1872 to 1S81 was a period of 
financial crisis, when the Government found its expenditure outrunning 
the revenue and the latter had not yet acquired any stablity. Various 
measures calculated to remedy the matter were devised, such as the 
publication of budgets and settled accounts, the establishment of the 
Board' of Audit, the unification of the mode of handling money flowing 
into the national coffers, the reform of the taxation system, and so 
forth/ The time, too, proved adverse for financial adjustment. The 
samurai class who had been deprived of their hereditary pensions and the 
conservative section of the people who were still hankering after the 
gpod old days ” filled the country with loud cries of discontent, these 
culminating at last in civil troubles such as the uprisings at Saga, 
Kumamoto, Akizuki, and the gravest of all, the rebellion in Satsuma, not 
to &peak of the expedition to Formosa and the complications with Korea 
and China. These occasioned enormous disbursements and compelled 
the impoverished Treasury to resort to the extraordinary expedient of 
issuing inconvertible money. By 1878 the notes had fallen considerably 
below par and plunged both trade and industries into a state of unusual 
depression. During the greater part of this momentous period the 
Treasury was directed by the present Premier Count Okuma. 

Financial Adjustments. -Happily a favorable turn of affairs soon 
began to set in, and during the period from 1881 to the inauguration 
of the Imperial Diet our national finance steadily recovered its normal 
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condition, due mainly to the strenuous efforts of the present Marquis 
Matsukata. Ho first sucoeeded in restoring the depreciated currency to 
par and established the convertible system on a sound basis. The central 
bank (Nippon tlinko) was created, the National Bank Regulations revised, 
while the loans were adjusted and the fiscal system rearranged. More- 
over the taxes were completely remodelled on the approved principle of 
the science of finance. For the first time since the re-establishment of the 
Imperial Government the national finance was placed on a sound basis. 

The Period of Repose. --With the opening of the Imperial Diet in 
1890 the national finance entered a new era as to control. The estimates 
and settled accounts were now placed under the supervision of the Diet, 
so that in reviewing the progress of our financial affairs it is no longer 
possible to divide it conveniently into periods each associated with one 
or other prominent financier. Be that as it may, the Diet of the time 
directed its attention toward lowering the Land tax as the most 
urgent financial question, and reduced the estimates in order to find 
ways and means. The curtailment of the expenditure resulted in a 
large surplps in the central coffer, a remarkable financial phenomenon 
in these days. 

Financial Expanision.— The expansion tendency that soon set in 
should be treated for convenience’ sake under two heads, namely, the ex- 
pansion after the War of 1894-5 and that after the War of 1904-5. 

The Japan-China War . — Financially the direct result of this war was 
the issue of an enormous war loan, the increase of taxes and the raising 
of various loans to meet we large outlays involoved in tho post-bellum 
undertakings pertaining to industries, national defence and so forth. 
What is noteworthy in this respect is that the Diet that had previously 
committed itself to tho negative policy of curtailment and contraction 
was now disposed to adopt the contrary course of expansion. It approv- 
ed measures that added much to the outlays of the Government. The 
result was the expenditure of the State soon swelled to threetimes what it 
was before the war. Another thing immediately connected with tho war 
was the receipt from China of the indemnity of T. 200,000,000 which 
was used for introducing the system of gold monometallism. It was a 
measure of greatest moment and enabled Japan for the first time to take 
part in tho economic affairs of the world. The success of Japanese arms 
was also shown in another important way, and that was the revision 
of the Treaties in 1899 and the recovery of tariff autonomy. 

The Boxer Trouble and the Russo-Japanese IFar. — The Boxer trouble in 
1900 was followed by another addition of taxes, while the war, besides 
occasioning heavy emergency taxes, was fraught with grave consequence 
to the finance of the country. The Portsmouth Treaty denied an indemr 
nity to Japan, and the war expenses amounting to about Y2000 millions 
were thrown on tho shoulders of our tax-payers. The result was the 
national debt increased by as much as ¥ 1,500 millions. 

, Though materially the two affairs cost Japan very dear, they have 
at the same time served as a means of elevating the status of the country 
in the estimation of the world. The distinguished part Japan played in 
the Boxer trouble led to the formation of the Anglo-Japanese alliance, 
while the war with Russia enabled our country to annex Korea and 
thereby to remove the cause that had repeatedly disturbed the peace in 
this quarter of the globe. It also obtained for Japan an enlarged field of 
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activity. Nor was the war entirely devoid of good financially, seeing 
that the foreign loans raised with success in connection with it opened 
the way to the introduction of foreign capital. 

Financial Adjustment.— The attention of both the Government and 
people has been concentrated subsequent to the w.ar on the question of 
now to meet the heavy obligations incurred in the form of war debts of 
¥1,500 millions, how to adjust the additional taxes amounting to ¥ 150 
millions, and how to meet the increasing expenses incidental to the 
contemplated expansion of armament and other necessary undertakings. 
Especially has the question of increased Army Divisions proved one very 
delicate to handle. The Army shows a threefold increase compared 
with what it fvas before the war with China, but this is thought insuflici- 
ent and the proposal to add to it two more Divisions still remains a 
problem to be solved. The proposal has been an insuperable one so far and 
has disturbed the smooth working of the Administration, having frequent- 
ly brought about collision between the Ministry of the time and the Diet. 
At the same time the fact that the expenditure has been more than doubl- 
ed since the war continues to demand the serious attention of both the 
Government and Diet. What measures should be devised to check this 


expansive tendency, and how, within the limit justified by the circum- 
stances, to adjust the taxation system in order to lighten the burden of the 
tax-payers, and also how to re-arrange the administrative organization 
with a view to curtailing the expenditure are all questions that are taxing 
their ingenuity. The redemption of debts on a larger scale than before 
is another important matter that demands the satisfactory solution of 
the authorities. In short, the Government is now bent on following the 
policy of contraction. 

The European War.— These contemplated measures have received a 
temporary check by the outbreak of this terrible catastrophe. Japan, 
actuated by the terms of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance, took the side of 
the Entente, declared war on Germany and captured her forts at Tsing- 
tau. This required the emergency fund of over ¥ 72,000,000, and the 
proposed adjustment plan had to be abandoned for the time being. 
Moreover the dislocation of trade with Europe has inflicted a serious 
blow on our trade and industries. The war, too, by putting a stop to the 
introduction of foreign capital, has seriously interfered with the financial 
program of the Government and of civic and economic bodies, all of 
which have been thrown in consequence upon their own resources. It is 
to be hoped that our merchants and manufacturers will try to take full 
advantage of the unique opportunity now afforded for expanding their 
operations in China, India and the South Seas, and by closely watching 
the development of these extraordinary circumstances redouble their 
efforts and take steps calculated to promote the welfare of the country. 


BUDGET FOR THE 1915-16 YEAR 

The Budget to be actually enforced in the 1915-16 fiscal year as 
published by the Department of Finance is as follows 

Ordinary Extraordinary Total 

Revenue ¥520,106,192 ¥ 37,085,584 ¥557,191,776 

Expenditure 394,311,639 97,468,211 491,769,850 

Surplus of revenue over expenditure 65,421,926. 
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JjJho Budget for the 1915-10 year having failed to pass the Diet 
oWiig to the irreconcilable difference between the two Houses of the Diet 
hvej? the Two Division Bill, the Government has to follow the preceding 
-ye'at’g estimate for the year, except in the case of the Special Account and 
a few Supplementary Budgets for which the approbation of the tyro 
Houses were secured. 

The last year’s General Budget to be adhered to for this year, however, 
is not that proclaimed in tho Official Gazetto by the preceding Ministry, 
but the one adjusted afterward in accordance with the administrative 
retrenchment carried out by the Ministry in fulfilment with the promise 
made with the Diet. It is this adjusted Budget, popularly called jbhe 
“ Working Budget ”, that the present Ministry has adopted for the current 
fiscal year. 

In the working Budget compiled for the 1915-16 year within the 
bounds of the previous years estimates in accordance with the provisions 
pf a Imperial Constitution, the revenue estimate amounts to Y 520, 106,192 
for the ordinary and Y 37,035,584! for tho extraordinary, while the 
expenditure comes to Y 394,311,(3.) for the ordinary and Y 97,453,211 for 
the extraordinary, leaving balance of ¥65,421,926 in favor of the revenue. 
But owing to the increased expenses for war and other causes Y 15,682,760 
has had to be defrayed out of this balance and the excess in the revenue 
over the expenditure estimated in the working Budget has been mini- 
mised to Y 49,739,166. It is on this last remnant that the Government is 
now drawing for the extraordinary appropriations made on account of 
post de fasto outlays. 

Of the emergency appropriations, those directly connected with the 
warlike operations come to ¥ 12,8 40, 000 in round figures in the past fiscal 
year and ¥ 2,850.000 in the present fiscal year. Besides, as extraordinary 
war expenses Y 2,920,000 was defrayed in the past fiscal year and 
¥ 14,370.0 X) in the present year. Thus the war expenses since the out- 
break of the war come to Y 79 220,000 for war expenses and ¥ 20,240,QQQ 
for extraordinary military expenses. 


WORKING BUDGET FOR 1915-16 YEAR 


Revenue 



. Ordinary 



¥ 

Taxes, excises, etc 


• ••• *•• 

818, 494,725 

/ Laud 


• •• « • • « • • * » • IM 

73,268,169 

i Income 


• •• 1 •• » t • • •• ••• 

3S.266.U6 

Business 


* • • • l • ••• • • • • • • 

18,64,4,603 

Succession 



2,299,186 

Transit 



2,789,328 

Mining 



2,606,987 

Convertible notes 


• • • ••• • • • • • • 

1,107,322 

Sake 



90,553,983 

Soy 



4,933,264 

Sugnr 


• «* • » • • • 9 • « • I •* 

23,836,997 

Textile fabrics 


» M • • • * * * « • 1 

12,910,304 

Petroleum 


• ••• ••• • *» 1 M | 

1,43*, 492 

Patent medicine ... ... ... ... 



264,705 
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Onliary 

Bourse 

Customs 

Tonnage 

Stamp receipts 

Govt undertakings and property .. 

Post, teleg. end teleph. 

Forestry 

Income of dividends 

Prisoners’ works 

Bent of Govt property 

Printing Office 

Monopoly Office 

Tokyo Mil. Arsenal 

Osaka Mil. Arsen il 

Senju Woolen Factory 

Naval Briquette 

Naval Arsenal 

Iron-Foundry 

Teleg. and Light-House Factory 

Miscellaneous revennes 

License and other fees 

Confiscations and fines 

Repayments and forfeits 

Sundry rept from Gust )ms Houses 

Miscellaneous 

Contributions to deceased officials’ families Pension Funds 
,, teachers ^ ., ,, ,, . . 

Paying one year Voluteers’ payment 

Bept from the Bonin Is 

Trans, from Special Deposit Account .. 

Trans, from Special Chosen Account 

Trans, from Special Formosa Account 

Total ordinary revenue 


¥ 

2,998 907 
30.987,961 
658,474 
3 >,431,907 
li7,713,H3 
(> 1 ,09.1,863 
10,(575,773 
2,216,000 
1,570,624 
318,060 
516,517 
67,563,226 
145,921 
121,775 
16,429 
90,063 

376.401 
3,002,413 

4,076 

3,156,636 

202,690 

894.401 
385,760 
159,397 
528,817 
372,451 
176,631 
434,232 

2,157 

10,232,211 

6,401,340 

5,716,921 

520,106,192 


Extraordinary 

Sale of Govt property 

Miscellaneous 

Proceeds from issue of loans 

Forestry fund transferred 

Military repletion fund transferred 

Warships and torpedo-boats repletion fund transferred 

Riparian works fund transferred 

Contribution for building schools ... ... ... . 

Brought forward from last year’s Account... ... . 

Total extraordinary revenue ... ... ... . 

Grand total 


¥ 

1,939,873 

3,932,806 

1,550,000 

2,495,995 

830,000 

12 , 000,000 

8,748,310 

82,000 

6.C06.610 

37,085,584 

557,191,776 


Expenditure 

Orliaery 

Civil List ... ... 

Foreign Affairs Department ... 

Jlopae Affairs Department , f . ... ... •** rr 


¥ 

4,500,000 

8,993,333 

11,159,062 
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Ordinary 

Finance Department 

War Department 

Navy Department 

Justice Department 

Education Department 

Agriculture and Commerce Department 

Communications Department 

Total expenditure 


¥ 

169,765,713 

73,749,742 

41,837,854 

11,364,000 

9,461,112 

6,840,321 

61,637,496 

394,311,639 


Extraordinary 

Foreign Affairs Department 

Home Affairs Department ... 

Finance Department 

War Department 

Navy Department 

Justice Department 

Education Department 

Agriculture and Commerce Department 

Communications Department 

Total extraordinary expenditure ... 
Grand total 


¥ 

2.198.600 
23,666,992 
13,407,167 

9.386.600 
39,0bb,33o 

417,216 

517,412 

6,039,463 

11,760,426 

97,458,211 

491,769,850 


Total 

Exi'KNDITURKS 

Classified 

(yen 1,000) 



Undertaking 

s Defence 

Debts 

Administration 

1909-10 

76,737 

177,212 

153,251 

152,289 

1910-11 

87,794 

185,161 

169,372 

161,048 

1911-12 

108,85 \ 

181,625 

145,923 

164,231 

1912-13 (est.) ... 

121,681 

187,904 

142,379 

178,851 

1913-14 ( „ ) ... 

116,020 

193,965 

142,949 

182,221 


The “ undertakings ” consists of allotments for forestry, communica- 
tions, riparian works, Hokkaido colonization, harbor-works (including 
maintenance of Yokohama harbor), iron-foundry, telephone expansion, 
railway construction and improvement, etc. 

The percentage which the different items of administrative exendi- 
turo bears to the total, and next their index numbers are shown below; — 



Ann nil 
expenditure 

1 >ef once 

Debts 

Adminis- 

tration 

Subsidies 
& aids 

Pension 

etc. 

1909 ... . 

. ... 100 

33.3 

28.8 

27.4 

4.8 

5.1 

1910 ... . 

. ... 100 

32.5 

29.7 

26.8 

5.2 

4.9 

1911 ... . 

. ... 100 

33.5 

26.1 

27.0 

7.1 

5.3 

1912 ... . 

. ... 100 

32.6 

24.7 

28.1 

8.8 

5.0 

1913 ... . 

. ... 100 

33.2 

24.4 

28.3 

8.8 

5.3 


The allotment in 1902 regarded as 100, the ratio of increase becomes 
as follows : — 


1909 

... 134 

208 

362 

111 

126 

554 

1910 

... 196 

217 

402 

117 

136 

586 

1911 

... 190 

216 

345 

113 

176 

580 

1912 

... 199 

221 

338 

123 

2*1 

58 V 

1913 

... 202 

226 

334 

127 

230 

593 
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Conti's u i no Exfendj tu res 

Extraordinary expenditures exist in greater part in the shape of 
Continuing expenditures, of which the allotment for the Army and Navy 
constitutes the bulk. The continued expenditures made a sudden expan 
Sion in the 1907-8 fiscal year when the post-bellum programme first came 
into effect. 

Ordinary Account Special Account 

1913- 14 Y 88,993,607 ¥ 74,408,700 

1914- 16 83,840,215 64,558,030 

1915- 16 72,320,639 48,726,'tl4 

1916- 17'. 32,553,885 35,343,049 

1917- 18 22,160,248 28,539,580 

1918- 19 18,169,588 15,357,326 

1919- 20 17,796,988 11,539,428 

1920 to 30 80,291,570 28,325,616 

State Aids and Bounties 

Subsidies and bounties granted by the Government go in greater part 
to steamship service, apart from the sums aided to Korea and other 
colonies. Aids are also granted to communal works of various descriptions. 

Navigation 

Colonial & shipbuilding Floods Others Total 

1909- 10 ... ¥ 6,794,240 ¥11,773,288 ¥ 641,603 ¥6,421,555 ¥25,535,084 

1910- 11 ... 10,685,000 11,191,540 1,477,250 6,610.440 29,964,230 

1911- 12 ... 27,765,034 J 1,775,991 5,461,108 5,920,260 50,922,393 

1912- 13 ... 31,171,159 12,408,302 — 7,210,215 50,789,676 

1913- 14 ... 31,424,311 12,250,673 — 7,713,264 51,388,248 


SPECIAL ACCOUNT FOR 1915-16 

The Special Account as distinct from the General Account nominally 
makes enormous figures both in revenue and in expenditure, but as 
many of the items are repetitions of either the General Account or the 
Special Account items, the actual figures are far less. The Special 
Account items number 47, of which the following are principal : — 


P&incifal items in the Special Account (¥ 1030) 



Revenue 

Expenditure 

Kwantung Gov.-General 

4,236 

4,236 

Korean Gov.-General 

65,741 

55,291 

Korean rly. stores fund 

5,274 

5,274 

Korean forest capital 

401 

17 

Do. revenue account 

1,2 >9 

1,091 

Korean hospital & Saisei-in 

897 

873 

Formosan Gov.-General 

33.211 

37,346 

Do. rly stores fund 

1,500 

, 3,500 

fSftghalien Administration Office ... 

... 1,693 

im 



flfUNC* 


640 



Revenue 

Expenditure 

Mint 

3,535 

2,561 

Printing Bureau 

2,546 

2,029 

Monopoly Bureau 

114,525 

47,553 

Interest on dt posits at the Treasury . 

14,689 

10,232 

Coinage adjustment fund 

4,798 

6,309 

Itiparian fund 

... ... 8,749 

8,748 

W arships & torpedo-boat fund ... . 

12.005 

12,000 

Sinking fund 

170,142 

170,142 

Imp. Rly. Capital account 

... ... 75 569 

174,277 

Doi Keveune 

... ...124,113 

1 >3,761 

Do. Keservo 

... .44 2,599 

2,599 

Tokyo Arsenal 

12,184 

12,0u8 

Osaka „ 

... .4. 12 349 

12,227 

Senju Woolen Factory ; ... . 

2,817 

2,801 

Naval-Yard fund 

23,691 

23,457 

Naval colliery 

2,186 

2,090 

Imp. Univ., Tokyo ... . 

2,141 

2,141 

Do. . Kyoto 

1,151 

1,120 

Do. Northeastern 

895 

877 

Do. Kyushu 

745 

743 

Schools and libraries 

3,818 

3,8 8 

Iron Foundry 

24,511 

19,-81 

Forestry fund 

1,600 

2,495 


REVENUE SURPLUS 

The revenue surpluses during 1 the last few years are shown below in 

¥ 1 , 000 :- 

1910- 11 103,719 

1911- 12 71,817 

1912- 13 (Actual) 92,835 

1913 -14 ( „ ) 53,765 

1914-15 ( „ ) 0,473 

1915 16 ( Est, ) 05,421 

The sudden increase of surplus in 1907-8 was chi' fly due to the transfer 
to the General account of the remnant of the War ace mnt amounting to 
f/en 21*2,0 Mi, 00 i and of yen 47,450.030 received from liussia on account' of 
the prisoners’ maintenance. This abnormal circumstance is reflected in 
the subsequent years’ account, in which are included increased revenue 
due to elevation of rate of taxes or selling prices of State monopoly goods 
and also to increase of general prosperity. 

DEPOSIT ACCOUNT 

The amount in possession of the Deposit I>t parfcmont of the Treasury 
in 1916-14 year is as follows : — 

Totai Balance on 

uniount March 31, ’<'4 

Postal deposits ¥I3-J.H74,3 ' 1 ¥202,009,500 

Ordinary deposits r , 9,092, S;j7 39,889,768 

In custody * ... ... 21.751,203 1,215,290 

Total 634,318,431 248,111, 49 
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STATE MONOPOLIES AND UNDERTAKINGS 

From consideration of administrative expedient, or of furnishing 
model of new industry, or both combined, Government is running no 
small number of undertakings. The list made a sudden increase after tho 
Japan-China war for the purpose of raising the revenue. The steel 
foundry that was established in 1895 7 was not from financial motive but 
from that of enabling Japan self-dependent as to supply of steel. Tho 
tobacco monopoly put into force from January, 1898, was the first under- 
taking actuated from revenue consideration. In the same year camphor 
monopoly was adopted, primarily for protecting the industry in Formosa. 
After the Russo-Japanese war the first revenue undertaking adopted was 
the expansion of the tobacco monopoly law, making the monopoly 
complete as to cover the manufacture, first of cigarettes and cigars from 
July 1903, and next of cut tobacco from April the following year. The 
salt monopoly was put into praetioo from June, 1905. The three 
monopolies of tobacco, salt and camphor are under the control of a 
Bureau of the Treasury. The purchase or nat ionalization of 17 principal 
private railways between July, 190(5 and October, 1907, was an event of 
far-reaching consequence financially. 

1 Statistics of State Monopolies 

Tabacco 


rurclmso.d 



Area 

Harvest 

- 

% -- 


cho 

1 ,000 kwan 

1 ,000 ku an 

1.000 yen 

1911-12 

27,756 

9,059 

8 956 

8,091 

1912-13 

29,378 

11,623 

11,478 

13,044 

1913-14 

31,491 

13,545 

13,380 

17,148 

Hote The purchase comprises old and new leaves. 



Salt 






Fun 

slia&ed 


Area 

Harvest 

, mm, , - 

■N 


cho Refinery 

1 ,000 km 

1,000 kin 

1,000 y*n 

1911-12 

6,060 7,125 

949,233 

948,573 

10,2F4 

1912-13 

6,993 6,913 

1,033,445 

1,032,865 

11,690 

1913-14 

5,925 6,838 

1,066,677 

1,066,023 

12,356 


Camphor in Japan Proper 

Output Purchased 



Area 

No. of 

Crude 

Oil 

Crude Camphor 

nil 



cho 

factories 

1,C00 kin 

1 ,000 kin 1,000 kivtin 

¥1,000 

1 ,000 kin 

¥1,000 

1911-12 

4,303 

2,934 

1,103 

1,849 

8,959 

2,408 

1,845 

529 

1913-13 

2,984 

2,976 

976 

1,689 

3,486 

2,175 

1,687 

484 

1913-14 

3 171 

2,679 

995 

1,691 

3,387 

2,138 

1,691 

435 


Profit and Loss Account (yen) 

Revenue Expense Profit 

1911- 18 123,819,847 60,433,748 63,336,099 

1912- 13 ... 129.216,214 63,200,695 66,015,618 

1913- 14 139,379,994 70,070,671 69,297,423 





m 

COLLECTION EXPENSES 

iTie collection expenses of revenue should bo taken into consideration 
in determining the net proceeds. The returns for the last few years are 


shown below : — 

Tax 

Expense 

Batio per 


yen 

yen 

yen K>0 

1909 10 

... 320,534,132 

9,761,390 

2.109 

1910-11 

... 320,225 718 

6,803,147 

2.121 

1911-12 

... 324 098,425 

8,224,951 

2.537 

1912-13 

... 3:2 904,239 

7,547,522 

2.336 

1913-14 

... 316,353,014 

7,434,186 

2.350 


TAXATION* 

History of Taxation 

Prior to the Japan-China war the taxation system of Japan comprised 
21 items, of which taxes on land, income, .s ake, and a few others supplied 
the bulk of revenue. In ’90 the registration and business tax laws and 
tobacco monopoly were adopted, the tax on sake was raised, and at the 
same time minor taxes were abolished. By this additional taxation 
measure the Treasury obtained about ¥ 2t3,OO0,OOO. The second taxation 
program that was adopted three years later was an increase of taxes on 
land, income, sake, registration, and soy, and the creation of the con- 
vertible note tax and tonnage, these adding about ¥40,000,000 to the 
revenue. This was followed in 1901 by the third increased taxation 
measure, consisting in raising the tax on sake and creating the new beer 
tax and sugar excise, resulting iu. the addition of about ¥ 21,003,000. 
From that time till the Russo-Japanese war, the only tax newly adopted 
was that on game cards, but this was from moral instead of financial 
consideration. 

The increase of taxes, enforced twice in connexion with the Russo- 
Japanese war, imposed heavy burden upon the people, who had, as they 
are now, to pay about Y 145,000, C 00 additional taxes. The “Emergency 
taxes,” subsequently made permanent, mainly consisted in increasing 
taxes on land, income, business, sugar, soy, registration, stock and rice 
exchanges, mining, etc., and also in elevating of part of import duties, 
However in the first war tax program the excise on woolen fabrics and 
petroleum were adopt d and the rate of stamps on civil suit documents 
was raised ; in the second stamp duty on cheques, tax on gold placer 
mining, travelling tax, excise on woven goods, stamp on administration 
litigation papers were added. In 1905 the Treasury created the in- 
heritance tax, though this was not from necessity of the war chest. The 
last increase tax measure was that passed by the Diet in 1908* and 
consisted in raising the tax on sugar and sake, and revising that on 

E etroleum. Since 1910 the reverse process of lessening the public 
urdens has been adopted, on income tax, etc., as described later on. 

Taxation System tn Force 
By Dr. H. Tanaka, of Finance at Waseda University 
The taxation system of Japan as it is in force at present present# 
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inany points of strong contrast to the system followed in England, Erande 
and Prussia. The Japanese system of taxation lacks, for instance, what 
may be (Sailed the main strength. With the exception of tax on land, 
business tax and income tax, Japan has no levy imposed on regular 
incomes. Houses and movable property are left untouched by the Central 
Treasury as sources of revenue. What makes this unfairness specially 
pronounced is the fact that land-owners and business-men are taxed twice, 
lor they have to pay the income tax when their income reaches the 
taxable limit of ¥ 400 or over a year. The owners of houses, on the othetf 
hand, escape with the income tax alone and small local impost. Those 
living on movable property in the shape of securities, especially Govern- 
ment bonds, are placed in a more comfortable position, for practically 
they are free 6ven from the income tax. This is because the JapaneSo 
Collectors, while making assessment on the income of the companies, do 
hot interfere with the dividends payable to shareholders, as English 
Collectors do. In the case of the Government bonds the law attaches to 
them the special privil ge of exemption from the income tax. 

EXcistfs.— The gradation of excises according to the social condition 
of consumers and selection of excisable matters are also seriously defect 
tive. For instance, the price of salt, though more or less graded, la 
unfairly heavy upon the poor, and this remark also applies to soy, 
another article of daily necessity. Then while petroleum, chiefly used by 
poorer classes, ii taxed, gas and electricity for lighting purposes is still 
flfee. Fot the same reason the tax on cotton fabrics should be exempted 
froul tax, While refreshing beverages as cider, etc., now free, justify 
taxation* 

katioflal tnd Local Taxtts*— Japan follows the French method In 
Chiefly relying on sur-taxes as ways and means in raising revenue for 
provincial and municipal and corporation treasuries. Thus in the pro- 
vincial treasury the yield from Sur-taXes supplies about 52^ of the total 
revenue, and that from independent imposts the remaining 48 In the 
inufticipal treasury the Corresponding figures are 70 and 30^ respectively. 
While ih the village treasury the snt-taxes supply as much as 97 to 98^ of 
the total revenue* 

li Land Tax 

land* ^ of registered value ... . 

Cultivated „ „ „ „ 

Other land . ., 

Hokkaido fCultiTabedlaBd ... ... ... . 

tOther land (ex. dwelling land)- 

2. Income Tax 

ht Kind , (Income of juridical persons) 

A. Partnership Cos* 

Income Under ¥ 5,000... ... ... ... 4O.O/1OQ0 

it m0QO..* ... ... ... ... m,oiim 


15/100 

4.5/100 

f. 5/100 

3.2/ 1(0 

4 0/100 
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8. joint stock limited, joint stock unlimited Cos. and 

others 62.5/1000 

C. Joint stock ltd and joint stock unltd Cos. organized by shareholder^ 
or partners of not more than 20 come under class A. 

Bonus allowed to officials and others in business corporations is 
amenable to taxation. 

2nd Kind (Gov; bonds exempted) 

Income from bonds and shares ... ... ... 20;9/10‘0 

3rd Kini (Income of other descriptions) 

tinder Y 10,000... ... ... ... 25.0/1000> 

Over ,,100,003 ;; .; 220.0/1000 

Tlie minimum liable to taxation has been raised from yen 300 td 
400, and abatement of yen 150 is allowed for an income of not more than 
yen 500, of yen 100 for one not more than yen 700, and of yen 50 for onenOt 
more than yen 1,000. 


The numb, r of juridical and individual persons and their income and 


tax were as follows in 

1913-14 

year : - 





No* of persons 

Income, total 

Tax, total 

/Over ¥ 100,000 

18 

7,744,753 

944,175 

„ 

50,000 

38 

1,666,727 

147,074 

1 fit ki nd / ” 

10,000 

439 

5,688,179 

341,571 

lOO JM.UU \ 

1 Under 

10,000 

8,584 

8,529,179 

358,771 

1 Those under class C. 

7,141 

179,555,361 

11,222,073 

V Total ... 


16,220 

203,184,199 

13,023,664 

f Public bonds 

— 

2,598,713 

51,876 

2nd kind! Debentures 


— 

12,868,170 

251,082 # 

l Total ... 



— 

15,466,833 

302,958 

/Over ¥ 

100,000 

19 

2,230,998 

417,739 

I » >» 

50,000 

121 

50,645,593 

717,521 

o rr 1 / » >» 

10,000 

5,297 

49,225,951 

409,886 

oru Kinu / 

1,000 

227,410 

319,916,884 

11,111,839 

(¥1,000 - 

¥500 

723,499 

256,996,345 

6,423,227 

l Total ... 


956,346 

633,415,775 

22,769.191 

Grand total 

972,566 

852,066,858 

36,096,813 

rlstkind ... 


16,053 

180,546,689 

11,521,026 

mm m 1 2nd kind... 


— 

14,191,555 

278,547 

19U 13 13rd kind... 


1,312,071 

765,425,742 

27,551,465 

1 Total ... 

• •• • 

1,35S,131 

960,163,986 

39,351,038 

1st kind ... 


15,279 

148,963,315 

9,713 220 

2nd kind... 


— 

11,858,451 

232,480 

1911-12 3rd kind... 


1,275,718 

708,101,914 

25,078,373 

, Total ..w 


1,290,997 

868,923,630 

35,024,073 
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3. Business Tax 

This is an exceedingly complicity! assessment. For purpose of assGss-' 
ment occupations are classified into 12 ifcemR, of which those that are of 
wid< r application are as follows as amended in 1914 


As e . u. on 


Sale of goods 


Banking, 
insurance, etc. 

Lending money 
or articles 


Manufacturing, 
printing, etc. 


Amount of sale 


{ 

{ 


Kent of building used 
No. of pe rsons engaged 

Oapi fcal 

Kent 

No. of persons 

Capital 

Kent 

Xo. of persons 

Capital 

Kent 


Xo. of persons 


i ii e of fis-e sment 

8-1 1/10,000 for whole sale. 
20-30/10,000 for retail. 
70/1,000 

yon 2 per capita. 
4.5/1,000 
70/1,000 

yon 2 per capita. 

‘ 6/1.003 
70/1,000 

yon 2 per capita. 

‘ 3/1,000 
70/1,000 

yon 2 per capita but 50 sen 
for artisans and laborer. 


4. Registration Fees 


This is even more complicated than the Business Tax. For purpose 
of taxation registrable objects are classified into sixteen different groups 
each subdivided into as many items. (22 for immovables). The rate is 
based on value and a few examples of general interest are given here. 


Acquisition by inheritance, etc, 

Provisional distraint, disposal by auction, etc 

Reg’tion of an immovable, alteration, etc. (per item) 

Establishment of branch office 

Removal of main office or branch or director (per item) 
Reg’tion of house-names, appointment of director, etc. 
(per item) 


5/1,000-60/1,000 
4/1,000-6/1,000 
¥ 0 . 10 - 0.20 
yen 15.00 
„ 7.00 

„ 5.00-7.00 


6. Tax on Sake and Other Liquors 


1 . 


2 . 


3. 

4. 

5. 


The tax on site is assessed by / o\u f (ab. 40 imp. gal.) as follows: — 


Sate containing not more than 20/ of 
alcohol and shochn etc. of strength of not 
more than 30/ of alcohol. 

Shochn of strength of not more than 35/ 
of alcohol. 

„ 40o/ 

„ 45/... 

Sale containing more than 20/ of alcohol 1 
and shochu every 1/ increase over 45/. ) 



¥ 20.00 per koku 


25.00 „ „ 

30.00 ,, ft 

35.00 „ it 

1.00 ,, f t 


6, Tax on Japanese Soy 


The tax is assessed both on the soy manufactured for sale and on that 
for home consumption. In the former the tax is yon 1.75 for it refined 
soy and yon 1.65 for the unrefined soy and in the latter it ranges between 
the two extremes of yen 4.00 and yen 0.50 according to quality. - 
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7. Medicine Tax 

License (per one kind) ..*yen 0.20 

Stamp duty on medicine 10 of the pricOi 

For compounding and selling medicine the tax is imposed according 
to tho output, as : up to Y 300 a year, tax ¥3: up to Y 500, ¥ 5 ; up to 
¥ 1000, ¥ 7, etc. * 

8. Tax on Convertible Notes 


Only the Bank of Japan and the Bank of Formosa enjoy the privilege 
of issuing notes, but tho former alone is at present amenable to the tax 
which is 1.2^/1,000 per annum per average monthly issue. 



0 . Sugar Excise 

Par p'oul 

Class 1. 

Under No. 11, Dutch standard 

2.00-3*00 

Class 2. 

„ N<>. 15, 

5.00 

Class 3. 

„ X*. 18, 

7.00 

Class 4. 

„ No. 21, 

8.00 

Class 5. 

Above No. 21, „ 

9.00 

Class 0. 

Sugar candy, lump-sugar, etc. ... 

10.00 

Molasses 

2.00-3.00 

Syrup ... 


8.00 


10. Woolen and Silk Textiles 

or Mixtures 


Woolen or woolen mixtures 
Silk or silk mixtures 


10/100 of the value. 


1 1 . Tr a v E I. LING T A X 


Under 50 miles, 1st to 3rd classes 

SO -TOO v ilest 1 fit tn 3rd ela«K.’.s 



... 5-1 

... 20-2 

100 200 „ 




... 40-3 

200 and over 200 miles, 

1st to 3rd classes 

... 50-4 


Arrears in 

National and 

Local Taxes 




Kn. of 

Amount 

Loss to 


■Fiscal year 

defaulters 

¥ 

Treasury ¥ 


f 1910-11 

662,412 

8,811,107 

131.883 

National 

{ 1911-12 

471,961 

5,813,216 

76 833 


11912-13 

450.514 

6,285,750 

67,8 2 


( 1910-11 

4,852,549 

5,738,837 

165,008 

Local ... 

\ 1911-12 

3,631,127 

4,778,3 17 

191,663 


11912-13 

3 398 757 

4,614,194 

165,812 


The national taxes covered by the figures consist of land, income, 
business, sake, and other taxes. 

Arrears are subject to payment of interest, as provided for in the 
Collection Law, as follows: “ Tax-payers who fail to meet their demand 
notes when the tax falls due shall pay 3 sen per day on every Y 100 of 
the amount of tax owing.” 

Adjustment of Taxes,- To Lighten the Burdens 
How to relieve the people of their enormous burdens is a grave 
question that continues to claim the serious attention of both the Govern- 
ment and the publio from about 191 8* 
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The land tax preceded all the others in this attempt of adjustment, for 
farmers’ representatives predominate, then as now, in the House of 
Representatives* 

First' adjustment. —The first move effected in the direction of amelior- 
ation was that effected in the 26th session when the land tax was lowered 
by 0.8^, thereby relieving the farmers’ burdens by Y 9, 8. '0,000. Besides, 
th# inheritance tax, business tax and excises on sugar and textile fabrics 
wefte somewhat modified for the benefit of tax payee's, and the deduction 
amounting to over ¥ 15,00.1,000 Including that on the land tax, was 
effected. By administrative fotrenchment ¥ 3,603,000 was also saved; 
On the other hand the scale of salaries of public servants was raised by 
about 25^, tjjiis causing the increased disbursement of ¥ 11,000,000. The 
balance in favor of reduction amounted to about ¥ 8,000,000. In the 
meanwhile the cry to revise the three bad taxes, i. e. the business tax; 
excise on textile fabrics, and travelling tax, came from the tax-payers 
living in urban districts. 

Second Adjustment. — In the 30th session the following measures of 
tax reduction and administrative expenses were adopted 

Income tax, to be cut down by ¥ 6,940,000 

Lowering of price of salt ¥ 2,050,000 

Abolition of import duty on rice from Korea to 

Japan Proper ¥ 1,250,000 

At the same time the administrative adjustment was carried out 
economizing expenditure or increasing the revenue, the sum saved 
permanently by this means amounting to ¥ 26,770,000. 

Third Adjustment.— In the 31st session (L9 13-14) the agitation for the 
abolition or reduction of the obnoxious taxes became so widely spread in 
all the corporated cities that the resolution was even passed by the 
Abolition League to boycott the banks, spinning and paper mills, etc., 
conducted by Directors who were identified with the Seiyukai party, 
which as Ministerialists, did not approve the abolition policy. However it 
was in deference to the strong attitude taken by the urban voters, that 
the Seiyukai was persuaded to improve on the Government projects and 
to pass the measures giving greater relief to the tax-payer. The dis- 
encumbering program adopted in this session was as follows, the program 
to become operative from 1915-16 year : — 

Business tax (including inquiry 

expense), to be reduced by ... ¥ 8,200,0()0, about 30 % 

Inheritance tax, to be reduced by ¥ 1,890,000 

Land tax, to be reduced by Y 2,500,000 .20 % 

Commission to civic corporations 
for collecting national taxes ... ¥ 2,360,000 

Fourth Adjustment.— The Okuma Cabinet effected an adjustment 
amounting to ¥ 18,500,000 odd, consisting of ¥ 12,600,000 from ordinary 
account and ¥ 5,700,000 from extraordinary account, the permanent 
sating being ¥ 9,400,000, 


Average Amount op Taxes per Capita 


Year ended 

National 

Local tax 

Communal 

Total 


Ratio 



March 

tax ¥ 

¥ 

tax ¥ 

¥ 

Nat. 

Loc. 

Com. 

mi 

5.429 

1.183 

1.949 

8.561 

634 

138 

228 

1912 

5.477 

1.307 

2.054 

8.838 

620 

148 

232 

1913 

5.641 

1.363 

2.123 

9.127 

618 

149 

238 
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NATIONAL DEBTS 

The first loan raised by Japan was ¥ 500,000 silver borrowed in 1868 
from the British Oriental Bank, though this was a temporary affair and 
hardly to be called as a loan in the usual sense. The first bona fide loan, 
also foreign, was the issue in London in 1870 of 9^ bonds amounting to 
¥4 890,000 chiefly as fund for laying the Tokyo-Yokohama railway. Jh 
18 3 another foreign loan, 1% interest, was incurred to the extent^of 
Y 11,712,000. All these wore repaid long ago. The first regular domestio 
loan amounting to ¥ 23, 309,0 JO was raised to meet the debts incurred by 
the various feudal governments and which devolved on the Imperial 
Government. The capitalization of hereditary pensions in 1874 and 1870 
of daimyott and their retainers, and those of Shinto priests ii> 1877 swelled 
the State debts to over Y 230,000,000 by 1877. 


National Debts, Raised, Redeemed and Outstanding 



Brought over fr. 

Amount 

Amount 

Outstanding 

Debt per 

Fiscal 

previous year 

issued 

redeemed 

March 31 st 

capita 

year 

. ¥ 1 ,000 

¥ 1 ,0f»0 

¥ 1,000 

¥ 1,000 

¥ 

1910-11 

2,582,804 

521,331 

453,779 

2,650,355 

39.534 

1911-12 

2.650,355 

35,54 1 

102,231 

2,583,665 

37.733 

1912-13 

2,583,665 

80,839 

90,835 

2,573,219 

36.792 

1913-14 

2,573,219 

132,605 

121,702 

2,584,122 

36.609 

Outstanding Debts Classified 

by Rate 

of Interest (¥ 1,C00) 

March 

1% 6.21 6^ 

5.5^ 

5.43^ 

5^ 

1912 

200 - 

1,000 

— 

30,000 

1,035,126 

1913 

100 25,000 

14,644 

25,000 

1,011,238 

1914 

— — 

— 

-- 

1,101,727,044 

{Continued) 






March 



4^ 

No interest 

Total 

1912 


585,752 

899,392 

2,194 

2,583,665 

1913 

— 

575,989 

899,271 

1,975 

2,573,219 

1914 

24,407 

566,226 

890,036 

1,725 

2,584,122 


Conditions of Foreign Loans 

The conditions under which Government and other loans have been 
raised abroad recently are shown below 



Interest 

Tssue price 

Commission 

Net proceeds 


% 

£ 

s 

d 

£ 

s 

d 

£ 

s 

d 

"War loan 

... 5 

103 

12 

4 

1 

12 

4 

102 

0 

0 

1st 4 % Sterling 

... 4 

90 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

36 

0 

0 

Old 5^ 

... 6 

102 

1 

8 

4 

1 

8 

93 

,0 

0 

1st 44 ^ Sterling ... 

... *4 

90 

0 

0 

H 

5 

0 

83 

15 

0 

2nd „ „ ... ... 

... 44 

90 

0 

0 

3 

5 

0 

83 

15 

0 

2nd „ 

... 4 

90 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

88 

0 

0 



... 5 

99 

0 

10 

4 

0 

0 

95 

10 

0 

Hokkaido Tanko ... 

... 5 

-- 

— 


— 

— 

— 

92 

15 

0 

Kan«ai R’ly 

... 44 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

92 

0 

0 

4^ French 

... 4 

95fr. 60ee. 0 

6 

60 

0 

89 

0 

0 

3rd 4^ Sterling 

... 4 

95 

0 

0 

6 

— 

— 

89 

0 

0 
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Conditions of National Loans (March 31st, 1915) 

According to the inquiries the o mditions of outstanding loans arc as 
follows : — 


Domestic Loans 

IUto 

issu'd 

Period of 
redumption 

Outstanding 

¥ 

Did Public Loan (No interest) 

1872 

— 192 L 

1 ,509,373 

J&ailway Loan 

1393-07 

1911-61 

5,588,900 

Public Works Loan 

1897-07 

1911-61 

10,795,450 

Hokkaido Railway Loan 

189 H07 

1911-61 

. 811,150 

Consolidated Loan for Hereditary j 

f 1911 

1910-03 

832,100 

Pension 1 

Loan for* Consolidating Holds of 

[1913 

1917-67 


Purchased Rly, Co 

1906 09 

1910-61 

27,6 53,850 

Okinawa-ken Pension Bonds 

1910 

1914-64 

1,642,000 

War Compensation Bonds 

1910 

1914-64 

930,000 

Salt Field Bonds 

1910 

1014-64 

2,436,450 

Bonds to Sealers 

1912 

1916-66 

927,650 

Loan for Railway Nationalization 

190 1-09 

1912 -63 • 

460,267,350 

Extraordinary Mil. Expenditure Loan 

1906 

1910-35 

143,137,500 

Korean Pension Bonds 

1910 

1914 64 

30,000 000 

1st 4^ Loan 

1910 

1919-69 

172,629,750 

2nd 4^ Loan 

1910 

1919-69 

97,290,050 

Korean Public Works Bond 

1913 

—1917 

30,000,000 

Total 

— 

— 

991,531,578 

Foreign Loans 




4%' Sterling Loan, 1st Issue 

1899 

1903-53 

92,743,500 

41* Sterling Loan{^ a ^ 

1905 

1905 

1910-25 

1910-25 

275,782,295 

275,796,744 

4^ Sterling Loan, 2nd Issue 

1905 

1920 31 

244,070,899 

5^ Sterling Loan 

1907 

1922-47 

224,544,509 

4^ Emprunt de 1910 

1910 

1920 70 

174,146,710 

4^ Sterling Loan, 3rd Issue 

1910 

1920 -70 

107,392,804 

5^ Obligations du Tresor de 1913 

Loan fpr former Hokkaido Tanko and 

1913 

— 1923 

77,400,000 

Kwansai Rlys, 4i4 & 5^ 

I960 

1913-21 

13,668,209 

4f % Sterling Rly Bill 

1914-15 

1915-16 

29,289,000 

Total 

— 

— 

1,514,839,663 

Grand Total 

— 

— 

2,506*371,241 


N.B.— The rate of interest is 5^ except some otherwise few specified. 


Redemption and Adjustment of the Debts 

By the law promlugated March ! 03, the Government created a special 
sinking fund and set apart every year a sum not less than Y 110 millions 
towards it, but as greater parts were absorbed for paying interest the 
sum actually available for repaying the principal was comparatively 
small. In view of this the 2nd Katsura Ministry decided to transfer to 
the fund every year from the 1909 10 fiscal year an additional sum of 
¥50,000,000 towards repaying the principal ( Y 4-0,000,000 for redeeming 
domestic loans and ¥ 10,000,000 foreign loans) and also to apply to the 
©ame purpose any surplus remaining every year owing to the decrease of 
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the principal. It was expected that by this process the total redemption 
of all the war debts could be redeemed in about a quarter of century. 

New Redemption Program.— 1 The Okuma Ministry has decided to 
adopt for the present a no-loan policy and to meet the demands of rail- 
way extension, Korean undertakings, and riparian works with appropria- 
tions from the ordinary revenue. 

The annual appropriation on account of the sinking fund*' has 
been reduced from Y 50,000,000 to ¥ 30,000,000 (¥20,000,000 for domestic 
and 10,000,000 for foreign debts) the Y’20,000,000 thus obtained to be used 
for meeting the need of railway extension. The new policy roquires 42 
years from 1910, i e. till 1957, before Japan can pay oil her foreign debts, 
as against the limit extending to 1936, according to the ofd policy. 

Conversion Effected. — By the adroit manipulation adopted by the 
2nd Katsura Ministry for recovering the credit of the State finance, the 
quotation of 5%" bonds that fell to the level of yen 70 in April 1908 was 
raised to above par in January 1910. The Government then proceeded to 
convert the 5^ loan into the one of 4^ by issuing 4^ loans both at home 
and abroad as follows, the figures being in 10C0 : — 


1 raid' in with Paid in Amount 

1st b<>/ 9 bonds cash realized 

yen 100,000 68,683 31,316 95,007 

2nd 

yen 100,000 93,357 6,641 95,002 

3rd 4 % 11,000 4,793 6,201 97,475 

3^ Paris Loan Fr. 450,000 — — 4,159,347 

Total — — — 517,477 


The bolstered bonds have soon found their own level as shown in the 
new foreign loans raised in 1913 as mentioned elsewhere. 

Amount ov National Debts Per Capita 

Interest per 


At the end Total outstanding Per capita Interest thereof capita 

of March ¥ 1 ,000 ¥ ¥ 1 ,000 ¥ 

1912 2,583.665 37.733 117,314 1.716 

1913 2,573,219 36.792 117,186 1.676 

1914 2,584,122 36.609 117,322 1.662 


Privileges op Government Bonds 

In the spring of 1909 several laws were issued and made operative 
from April of the year, with the object of granting certain privileges on 
Government loans. Thus income-tax is exempted on the interest accruing 
from the loans, while Government bonds deposited as security are to be 
taken at face value by the Government instead of at current value as 
before. 

Exchequer and Railway Notes 

The two are short term loans and play an important part in the 
financial arrangement of the Government. Four different kinds exist, 1st 
and the oldest by notification issued in 1884 is intended for temporarly 
supplementing revenue deficit and is payable with the revenue of the year 
of issue, 2nd for supplementing deficit of working funds of the Monopoly 
Bureau and Steel Works, the former within the limit of Y 20,000,000 anej. 
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the latter ¥ 12,000,000 and both payable in the financial year following 
that of issue ; 3rd fbr meeting temporary deficit in the Extraordinary war 
account (of 1904-5), and which is to disappear with its close ; 4th to meet 
deficit in the Bailway construction and other special funds. 

The limit of Exchequer bonds pertaining to General Account was 
put at ¥ 50,000,000 utmost in 1900-7 year, but this was expanded to 
¥75,000,000 in 1907-8 year, ¥ 80,000,000 in 1903 9 and Y 100,000,000 in 
19J.2-13. The limit has been restored to Y 80,000,000. 

As an illustration under what conditions these short term loans 
have been issuod, the latest cases may be quoted below 

« When Amount 

issued (1000) Discount Redeem Interest 

Railway notes (English) ... Eeb. 1915 £1,875 5.75# Feb. T6 — 

„ „ ( „ ) ... Mar. 1915 £1,125 5.75# Mar. T6 — 

Exchequer notes May 1915 ¥13,000 — Aug. ’15 1.3 fen 

The interest of 1.3 sen means so much a day per ¥ 100, and corres- 
ponds to 4.745# a year. In order to minimize the issue of the Exchequer 
notes the Okuma administration lias decided to appropriate a suitable 
amount from the surplus revenue and to meet the temporary deficit to 
the Treasury occasioned by the inconvenient distribution of the period of 
collecting sake and land taxes. 


SPECIE HOABDED ABKOAD 


(Y 10000) 


At the end of 


At the end of 


1906 

1907 

1903 

1909 


468,358 1910 ... 

413,322 1911 ... 

336,170 1912 ... 

446,845 1913 ... 


471,316 

362,100 

350,700 

371,000 


Of the total at the end of 1913 ¥ 130 000 000 was kept at home and 
the remaining ¥241,000 000 abroad, i. e. in England ¥ 204,000,000, in 
France ¥ 26,000,000, in the United States and Germany ¥ 7,000,000 and 
¥ 4,000,000 respectively. In Mar. 1915 the amount stood &t Y 373,600,000. 


As regards the exodus of gold, the official record of the last ten years 
stands as given below. 


1904 

Exodus of gold 
(¥ 1000) 

... 147,000 

1909 

Exodus of gold 
(¥ 3000) 

... 23,000 

1905 

... 209,000 

1910 

... 333,000 

1906 

... 229,000 

1911 

... 133,000 

1907 

... 71,000 

1912 ... 

... 88,000 

1903 

... 96,000 

1913 

... 84,00) 

Average 19l’4~8 

... 150,000 

Average 1909-13 

... 93,000 


The Finance Minister has announced that, leaving out of aepount 
now loans issued or old loans redeemed, the exodus in 1912-13 amounted to 
¥99.700*000, and in 1913-14 ¥59, 800, COO, but that in V914-15, Owing to sale 
of war supplies and limited imports the inflow of Y 26,500,000 occurred. 
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International Specie Account 

Am explained by Mr. Wakatsuki, Minister of Finance, at a business- 
men’s cauferenoe in Tokyo in May 1914, the international bullion account 
for 1912, independent of foreign trade, Government accounts, and money 
invested by foreigners, showed that Japan received in that year about 
¥ 117,000,000, i. e. about ¥ 30,000,000 as freight by the Japanese steamers, 
¥ 20,000,000 remitted by emigrants abroad, and ¥ 55,000,000 from other 
sources. Against this, about ¥ 54,000,000 of net profit on money invested 
by foreigners in Japan was paid out, leaving balance of about ¥ 02,000,000 
in favor of inflow. To this must be added ¥ 18,000,000 on account of gold 
produced in Japan. This apparent excess of inflow diminishes to some- 
thing like 50 or 00 millions, when the excess of imports In the foreign 
trade Of Korea and Formosa was paid out and balanced against the 
foreign trade of Japan. The Government’s payment abroad on account 
of interest on bonds, etc. amounting to roughly ¥ 90,000,000, the deficit in 
this international account did not exceed ¥ 40,000,000. 

FINANCES OF LOCAL GOVERNMENT AND CIVIC 
CORPORATIONS 

Prefectural Finance 

The revenue of a prefecture consists of tax;es and rates and grants from 
the Central Treasury, etc. The sur-tax is levied on the five national taxes, 
i.e. Land, Business, Income, Mining and Placer Mining, the normal rate of 
sur-tax being for dwelling land 13/100 of the national tax, 4/100 for income, 
17 for business tax and so on. The rate may bo more or less increased 
with the consent of the central authorities. The Prefecture levies rate on 
each household, and this is the most important item but one of prefectural 
finance. The business tax as imposed by the Prefectural Treasury is levied 
on those occupations that do not pay national tax, such as restaurants, 
public performances, ships, vehicles, etc., in all about 15. Grants and 
subventions from the National Treasury reached ¥ 43,000,000 approximate- 
ly for 1910, and the former, over ¥ 2£ millions, being on account of police 
expenses. This is at the rate of 40 % of the total expenditure for Tokyo 
and one-sixth for all other prefectures. Subventions are made in con- 
nection with epidemics and leprosy, river-work, industrial encourage- 
ment, etc. Repeated inundations have been a cause of heavy drain to 
both Prefectural and National Treasuries. 


Revenuo 

1912-18 

82,854 

1912-14 

80,613 

1914-15 

82,938 

Expenditure 

82,814 

80,592 

82,805 

1 . Revenue Items 

1913-18 

1918-14 

1914-15 

Land tax rate 

28,914 

26,843 

26,843 

Business tax 

3,625 

3,704 

3,740 

M tv rate 

2,817 

2,856 

3,031 

Miscellaneous tax 

9,651 

10,183 

10,711 

Income tax rate 

1,518 

1,404 

1,456 

House tax 

15,436 

14,871 

14,574 

Cities, towns & villages’ income 

1,507 

1,404 

1,456 

Other taxes 

718 

763 

757 

Total 

04,190 

6.769 

62,122 

62,447 

Per household (¥) 

— 

— 
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Per capita (¥) 

lams 

1.027 

1918-14 

1.168 

1914*1S 

1.154 

Revenue other than taxes ... 18,663 

18,490 

20,491 

Grand total ... 

82,854 

80,613 

82,938 

2. 

Police 

Expenditure Items 

1912-18 

16,311 

1918-14 

15,635 

1914-15 

16,054 

Public works ... ... ... 

17,421 

17,902 

18,911 

Education 

16,019 

15,049 

14,466 

Industry 

9,677 

9,693 

9,604 

Sanitation & hospital... 

2,654 

2,476 

2,700 

District office expenses 

3,781 

3,563 

3,524 

Officials 

2,548 

2,579 

2,593 

Debts 

4,937 

5,477 

6,871 

Other expenses 

8,826 

8,218 

9,082 

Total 

82,814 

80,592 

82,805 

Per capita (¥) 

1.557 

— 

— . 

The legal limit and average taxation of local taxes are as follow. 

Dwelling land rate 

Average Le?al limit Excels 

16.6% 13.0% 3.6% 

Other „ „ 

40.7 

32.0 

8.7 

Business tax 

13.0 

11.0 

2.0 

Income tax 

4.9 

4.0 

0.9 


There is no logal limit for House tax. 

Finance of Civic Corporations 

The revenue of cities and rural corporations is derived from rate 
supplementary to national or prefectural taxes and direct or indirect 
special taxes; national, prefectural and other subventions and miscel- 
laneous receipts. 

Revenue of Cities, Towns and Villages 
Revenuo consists first of proceeds from permanent properties, which 
stood at about yen 35,000,000 for cities and about double for the others in 
1909 ; the charges, rents etc. are inferable from the tables inserted in the 
Chapter on Finance. Rents are derived from the loan of property to 
companies or individuals, charges and fees are obtained from issue of 
certificates as to property qualification etc., copying of oflicial registers 
etc,, proceeds from communal undertakings as gas-works, electric-trams etc. 
Then there are taxes and rates, fees of common schools, grants from 
Central and Prefectural Treasuries, etc. The proceeds from taxation 
constituted in 1909 about 312/1,000 of the revenue for cities and about 
727/1,000 for towns and villages. Sur-taxes are imposed on four national 
taxes (Land, Income, Business and Mining), and three prefectural taxes 
(Household rate, House-tax, etc). The surtax on building land is 9/100 of 
the national tax, that on business and income 15/100 each. The house- 
hold is not muoh different from poll-tax, being imposed on every member 
of the household. Cities, towns and villages have their own special taxes, 
as area-rate, land-transfer other than that by inheritance, income not 
subject to the imposition of the national tax. Grants from the Central and 
Prefectural Treasuries are chiefly in consideration of the trouble and 
expense incidental to collecting their taxes. That from the Central 
Treasury is about yen 3,760,000 a year. It should be observed that the 
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District has no taxes to impose, its revenue chiefly consisting of contribu- 
tions levied from the towns and villages. 


1. Cities 


Revenue 


1911-12 

1912-13 

1913-14 

... 

84,488 

127,231 

102,719 

Expenses 

... 

71,708 

A. Revenue Items 

111,970 

97,335 

National tax rate 
Local tax rate ... 

... 

5,906 

8,455 

| 16,187 

16,978 

Special 

... 

6,136 

6,550 

4,760 

Total incl. others 

84,888 

127,231 * 

102,719 



B. Expenditure Items 



Office 


4,064 

4,570 

3,929 

Council 


171 

222 

230 

Public Works ... 


3,744 

5,277 

4,838 

Education 


10,849 

11,248 

11,116 

Sanitary 


3,993 

5,028 

3,983 

Industry 


200 

248 

185 

Loan 


13,091 

12,810 

17,059 

Total incl. others 

71,708 

111,970 

97,335 


2. 

Towns and Till ages 


Revenue 

... 

107,561 

112,572 

113,002 

Expenses 

... 

107,488 

112,416 

112,998 



A. Revenue Items 



National tax rate 
Local tax rate ... 

... 

17,080 
... 58,848 

| 83,121 

83,464 

Special tax 


714 

702 

657 

Total incl. others 

107,661 

112,672 

113,002 



B. Expenditure Items 



Office 


19,795 

21,117 

22,142 

Counoil 


979 

1,054 

1,105 

Public Works ... 


8,971 

9,141 

9,608 

Education 


47,020 

48,467 

46,136 

Sanitary 


2,874 

3,147 

3,778 

Industry 


1,088 

970 

878 

Loans 


6,264 

5,659 

4,631 

Total incl. others 

107,488 

112,416 

112,998 


Local Loans 


Local loans date from 1890 in which year the Local Government 
system was completed, and regular provisions relating to local loans were 
enacted for the first time. 

The provisions state that the prefectural and communal corporations 
may raise loans for the purpose of redeeming older debts or when the 
ordinary revenue is found inadequate to meet extraordinary disburse- 
ments occasioned by natural calamities or similar occurrences of unavoid- 
able nature or by undertakings judged to confer a permanent benefit on 
the corporations. Of course, in doing so, the approval of the legislative 
organ of the corporation concerned and the Ministers of Home Affairs 
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and of Pittance is required, though this relative provision may be waived 
for short-termed loans redeemable in not more than three years. 

With the object of enabling communal bodies to obtain cheap loans, 
either to redeem high interest loans or to start useful undertakings, the 
Government, at the instance of the Diet, agreed in 1909 to loan a portion 
of the postal savings deposits when in that year a measure was adopted to 
encourage savings. In 1909 the sum loaned was only ¥ 3,000,000 to be 
used for farm adjustment and co-operative societies’ work. The sum was 
increased to ¥ 10,000,000 in 1910 and to ¥ 20,000,000 in 1911. Of that 
sum ¥ 15,000,000 was givon to public corporations, industrial guilds and 
farm adjustment, the loans being granted direct by the Hypothec Bank 
through the l^edium of the Provincial Hypothec Banks as heretofore. 
The balance, ¥ 5,000,000, was used for taking up bonds issued by those 
Banks for facilitating petty loans. 

Local Loam Existing at the End of the Fiscal Year (in ¥ 1,000) 


F.fcal year 

P.efeotures 

Counte3 

Citl<33 

To^rrs & 
Villa- fi i 

Loom 

Aiisoci’i 

8 yexr 
loans 

Total 

1909 ... 

... 15,164 

1,470 

125,430 

4,972 

4,018 

11,876 

162,933 

1910 ... 

... 15,852 

1,505 

130,174 

6,198 

4,710 

9,561 

168,002 

1911 ... 

... 31,541 

1,352 

237,100 

7,888 

5,053 

— 

282,938 

1912 ... 

... 34,462 

1,369 

237,732 

8,504 

5,267 

— 

287,337 

1913 ... 

... 37,821 

2,161 

247,621 

13,018 

6,832 

— 

306,957 


The loans of the leading cities at tho end of March 1913 were as 
follows Tokyo yen 104,144, Osaka 65,798, Kyoto 19,727, Yokohama 14,430, 
Nagoya 8,936. 


Classification of Local 


FJwnl year ; 

Ed: oatinn 

fiani'Bt-y 

Industry 

1909 

4,344 

21,770 

8,355 

1910 

14,304 

21,220 

7,140 

1911 

14,158 

16,743 

107,000 

1912 

14,158 

16.743 

107,000 

1913 **« 

14,682 

49,981 

15,244 


Loans (in ¥ 1,000) 


Public works 

Old loans 
redeem d 

03 • s 

Total 
inol. 8 
year loans 

50,794 

65,166 

627 

162,993 

61,851 

76,185 

2,616 

189,319 

73,560 

80,837 

3,600 

295,900 

73,560 

80,837 

3,601 

295,901 

91,663 

173 136,211 

306,957 


Municipal Foreign Loam at end of 1912 Classified (¥ 1,000) 


Amount 

out- 


Tokyo 

Kyoto 

Osaka 


Objeot 

! Consolidating old loans, 

etc 

Water power & canal. 
Electric Enterprises ... 

[Harbor-works 

Electric Cars and Water 
works 

. Water-works ( ^ 88Ut 
Yokohama^ ^2nd „ 

Harbor-works 

Gas works, 

Nagoya ... Water-works 


}-• 

f 

? 

f. 

f. 

f. 


Amount 

¥l,ooo 

I«ue 

price 

Interest 

c /o 

■W8S 

14,580 

96.50 

5 

14,580 

17,550 

93.00 

5 

17,550 

13,953 

92.31 

6 

13,881 

3,085 

96.50 

6 

3,069 

30,220 

92.00 

5 

30,220 

1,155 

93.70 

6 

1,001 

900 

90.00 

6 

754 

7,800 

94.00 

5 

7,000 

3,108 

96.50 

5 

3,108 

648 

95.00 

6 

620 

7,816 

90.00 

5 

7,816 
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Property of Urban and Rural Corporations (¥ 1,000) 


Urban 


Land A 


In March 

buildings 

Grains 

Feouritie3 

Cash 

0‘hera 

Total 

1898 

8,944 

11 

1,139 

476 

749 

11,321 

1903 

13,537 

12 

534 

993 

3,268 

18,346 

1907 

24,548 

2 

1,263 

1,973 

3,707 

31,494 

1011 

45,4’66 

— 

1,652 

2,346 

4,545 

54,010 




Rural 




1898 

14,494 

373 

2,090 

4,159 

431 

21,549 

1903 

29,310 

342 

3,250 

5,599 

845 

39,354 

1907 

47,415 

353 

7,558 

7,648 

1,440 

04,453 

1911 

93,047 

401 

8,290 

15,268 

1,943 

119,014 


VI. DEBENTURE LOANS 

Issue of debenture bonds by economic corporations dates about 10 
years back. Amount issued and that outstanding at the end of the terms 
are as follows, according to the returns compiled by the Industrial Bank 


of Japan. 







No v iesi c 

I;e 7 eemeJ 

ouf«t'iiuling 



¥ l.ooo 

¥ l.ooo 

¥ ljwo 

1910 

'Domestic 

88,393 

26,724 

200,044 

Foreign 

5,000 

— - 

108,737 

1911 

'Dom 

95,703 

19,650 

276,090 

[For 

58 578 

19,526 

147.789 

1912 1 

( Dom 

92,178 

17,701 

350.566 

[For 

— 

250 

147,539 

| 

| Dom 

64,962 

25,062 

394,588 

1913 

[For 

Fr. 50,000 

- | 

(Fr. 50,000 
14,600 


VII. FINANCES OF THE SIX PREMIER MUNICIPALITIES 

t. Tokyo 

The finances of Tokyo Municipality will bo dealt with under tiro 
different heads,— general and special accounts, the latter subdivided again 
into 10 minor special items, such as street improvement, funds for 
redemption of public works loan, waterworks, electric undertakings, etc. 

The municipal finances made a sudden expansion after the recent war 
with Russia, the revenue being more than doubled and the expenditure 
tripled ap compared with the respective figures in 1898. With the 
adoption of tramway municipalization scheme in 1911, the figures swelled 
further,- so that the revenue and expenditure for the 1911-154 respectively 
advanced to 25 and 27 times as much as those in 1898. The movement 
subsequently witnessed has been in the direction of curtailment of 
municipal undertakings. Details are shown below 
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Year ending Iievenuo Expend.tura 

March next yn ym 

1898 6,254,246 3,355,340 

1905 7,998,224 4,428,034 

1910 13,804,553 9,343,613 

1911 91,671,016 83,178,345 

1912 (estimate) 49,989,500 46,306,998 

1913 (estimate) 31,329,240 27,600,725, 

Expenditure.— The estimate expenditures os the general account of 
the Municipality for 1912-’13 are made up as under : — - 


Office Expanses 

Ordina-y 

V n 

... 840,240 

Extrnoi dinary 
ytn 

18,504 

T>trl 

t/«ri 

858,744 

Public Instruction 

... 208,222 

20,315 

228,537 

Public Works 

... 565,020 

1,444,738 

1,909,758 

Sanitary Affairs 

... 704,008 

49,428 

753,436 

Public Welfare Sc Relief ... 

... 133,949 

80,323 

214,272 

Bounties for Industries ... 

1,056 

2,000 

3,056 

Taxes & Charges 

... 19,363 

— 

• 19,363 

Public Loan Charges 

... 

69,000 

69,000 

Miscellaneous 

537,574 

791,218 

1,328,792 

Total 

... 3,009,432 

2,375,525 

5,384,957 


Revenue.— The following are the sources of revenue for the same fiscal 
year 

Income from Property ¥203,169 

Charges & Fees 320,926 

Allotment from State Treasury for collection of national 

taxes 311,318 

Payment to Municipality 64,889 

Levies on Monopolies . 410,000 

Subsidy from State Treasury 29,016 

Subsidy from Prefectural Treasury 69,318 

Contribution 17,300 

Sale of Land 50,000 

Brought over from last account 180,000 

Transferred from other accounts Sc proceeds of debentures 1,309,019 

Miscellaneous 325,439 

Municipal Taxes 2,114,501 

Total 5,384,957 

The Levies on Monopolies are calculated to give a yield of ¥ 220,000 
from the Tokyo Electric Company (6 per cent, of net profit), and ¥ 190,000 
from the Tokyo Gas Company (6 per cent, of net profit). 

The enormous increase of Municipal finances, obliges the Tokyo citizens 
to bear an exceedingly heavy taxation, this being at present three times as 
heavy as in 1898. Details are shown below : — 

Sneoinl IVei 


Tear 

Additional Tana 
v<» 

Special Taxea 
y>n 

for stieot Improvement 
yen 

Total 

3MI 

1898 

760,739 

— 

347,516 

1,108,265 

1905 

866,626 

116,285 

345,844 

1,318,756 

1910 

2,113,826 

588,155 

671,604 

3,373,586 

1911 

2,113,499 

707,732 

713,111 

3,534,342 

1912 

2,046,059 

569,681 

760,900 

3,375,940 
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Special Accovnt 

The following shows the revenue and expenditure of the 10 special 
accounts of the Municipality for 1912-3 : — 


1 . 

.Poor-Mouse 


Reve me 

7 ten 

... i 70,207 

Expend tme 
yrn 

170,207 

2. 

Biverside ground (Stock Property) 

... 381,135 

42,505 

a. 

Street Improvement 


... 2,238,85 L 

2,238,851 

4 . 

Sewage System Improvement 


... 2,001,746 

2,004,746 

6. 

Waterworks 


... 2,174,3 12 

1,562,130 

6. 

Public Works Loan 


... 3,853,21' 5 

750,075 

7. 

Common School Construction 


... 1,332,000 

• 1,332,000 

8. 

Special Fund 


14,955 

5,802 

9. 

Mutual Belief against Fires ... 


... 120,278 

120,278 

10. 

Electric Undertaking 


... 16,261,520 

16,261,520 


Total 

... 

... 28,551,259 

24,488,114 


Some of the principal undertakings carried on the municipal resources 
shall be described below : — 

z . Street Improvement. — The original plan for street improvement 
was laid out in 1889 at ail estimated outlay ¥ 23,000,000, but this was 
replaced in 1903 by one of smaller scope, i. e. ¥ 20,000,000, on 20 year 
program. Later on, to expedite the completion of some leading thorough- 
fares, a foreign loan of ¥ 15,000,000 was floated. With ¥7,239,000 
appropriated out of the sum the work was started. In 1911 a number of 
certain thoroughfares were selected for immediate attention, and the rest 
was postponed sin diem. The work has since been energetically conducted 
on this plan. 

2 . Waterworks.— The water supply arrangements in Tokyo date 
back more than 350 years ago at the time of the Tokugawa Shogunate, the 
primitive mode of conducting wal< r by wooden pipes being adopted. 
This device was continued well into the era of Meiji. In 1892-98 the 
work of renovation was carried out with an estimated outlay of ¥ 8,500,000 
raised by issuing foreign loans. The work was based on the plan of 
providing for 1,500,000 people at the rate of 4 cubic tha/ni per day per 
head. To meet tho demand of the fast growing demand, a further 
expansion was decided upon in 1912 with an outlay of ¥ 20 , 000,000 on 7 
year program. The expansion work will be started as soon the Govern- 
ment sanction is obtained. At the end of December, 1912, condition of water 
supply stood as follows : — 


Service Water Tops 

No. of perso n Ra'e per 100 

Me re urol Special up 6 Ctmmon servo 1 Population of population 

40,469 103,438 285,413 1,440,155 2,009,018 71.7 

3 . Sewage System. - In 1907 the first comprehensive working plan of 
sewage system to be completed in 1911-27 was promulgated at an 
estimated outlay of ¥ 33,660,000, of which ¥ (>,130,000 was passed by the 
Council in 1911, for the first term work spread over five years, a third of the 
sum being subsidized from the Stato treasury. The estimate was subse- 
quently increased to ¥6,800,000, 
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The expense is to be met with subsidy from the Government, special 
tax for street improvement, the sum transferred from other accounts, 
and of the proceeds of sale of property in connection with the dredging 
of the river Sumida. The deficit is to be made good by floating public 
loans. 

4 . Electric Tramways. —The longstanding question of municipaliza- 
tion of street tramways was realized in 1911, and the purchase of the 
three tramways was effected at ¥ 63,915,000. The data of the service are 
tabulated below 


Year 


Milexre 
ope 1 to 
tiaffio 

No. of passengers 
cxrrled per day 

Earning from 
pastence^s 
par day ¥ 

1909 

... ,,| 

108.668 

467,512 

16,383,730 

1910 

... 

117.277 

498,542 

17,469,190 

1911 



127.733 

556,267 

19,429,770 

1912 


140.423 

607,384 

21,295,780 

1913 

(9 months) 148.253 

645,486 

22,525,670 

The 

uniform tariff plan of 4 sen is in force, to which rate the fare 


increased when the three cos. were fused, it ha ving been 3 sen .before. 

5 . Electric Lighting. —The Municipality also operates electric lighting 
business which it has taken over from the Tokyo Street Tramway Co., when 
the electric tramways were municipalized. The intrusion of the Munici- 
pality in this field has proved an occasion for breaking down the monopo- 
ly so far held by the private electrio companies, and in lowering the tariff. 
The rates before and after the appearance of the undertaking are given 
as under 


• “"■HSKSr 

f indoor 
outdoor 


Charges per imnth 

S 

May 1907 ¥ 


16 candle 


.60 

.50 

1.80 

1.60 

.20 


April 1911 ¥ 
.50 

1.25 

.18 


Meter per k.w.h. 

The expansion of the service after 


Charges of Municipality 


July 1912 ¥ 

April 1913 ¥ 

.45 

f indoor 

.45 

\outdocf 

.42 

1.10 


1.00 

.162 


.18 


the municipalization is striking, 


Year 

1908, at end of May ... 
1911, at end of Nov. ... 
Percentage of increase 


City 
3,876 
28,329 
639.09 V 


Suburbs 

8,822 

33,157 

277.50^ 


Total 

12,698 

61,486 

312.00V 


Municipal Assets § Liabilities 

Assets,— The assets of the Municipality are tabulated below : — 


Year 

18 »S 
¥ 

190 > 

¥ 

l^l 

¥ 

Public Loan Bonds 

1,143,108 

1,286,343 

1,442,044 

Bills & Shares 

1,725 

11,760 

132,610 

Deposits, Loans, & Cash... 

185,827 

261,029 

2,173,906 

Land (in tsubo) 

1,783,181 

1,824,965 

3,771,7 66 

do. (value in ¥) 

— 

12,488,352 

21,720.105 

Building Ground (in Lubo) 

11,193 

16,294 

49,887 

do, (value in ¥) 

— 

673,894 

3,274,82$ 
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1900 1905 1911 

271,638 363,265 423,199 

127 
6,802 

Debts. -From 1891 to 1904 the Municipality issued Y 10,000,000 
domestic loans on account of the waterworks and the street improvement. 
This sum was repaid out of the Y 15,000,000 floated abroad in 1906. In 
1911 another foreign loan was issued in connection with the municipali- 
zation of the tramways. The amount of foreign loans now outstanding 
is ¥ 105.000,000 in round figures, as detailed below : — 


tehgth of Service Pipes 
of Waterworks (in ken) 
Electric Tramway M ileage 
Electric Lines 


Public Works Loan ... 
Electric Undertakings 
Total 


Forei gn loans, £ 

1.500.000 

9.175.000 • 
10,675,000 


Kate of inieveit 




Dale of test e 

Public 

July, 

works 

loan 

. 1906 

Electric 

Feb., 

under- 

takings 

1912 


(Continued) 
Source? of idemption 

Water 
charges 
& taxes 

Revenue 
from electric 
undertakings 


Appropriatel for 
Street improvement, im- 
provement of theSumida, 
redemption of Water- 
works loans 

Purchaso of tramways, 
exploitation of tramway 
and lighting business 


The principal of the Public Works Loan is to be redeemed in 20 
years from 1916 on at the rate of Y 729,000 per annum, and the principal 
and interest of the Electric Undertakings Loans in 36 years from the 
same year on ¥4,405,910 instalment plan. With the purpose of completing 
the projected tram lines and also effecting the extension of electric 
lighting business a second issue of Electric Undertakings Loans is 
contemplated. 

2. Osaka 


The settled accounts of Osaka Municipality for tho past 5 years stand 
as follows in ¥ 1000 


1907 . 

1908 . 

1909 . 

1910 . 

1911 .. 


Fevonue 

14,648 

12,523 

38,973 

29,020 

34,955 


Expenditure 

Carrie 1 forward 
to next account 

9,797 

4,851 

10,224 

2,298 

22,273 

16,699 

15,346 

13,673 

23,093 

11,861 


A marked increase in the figures for both 1908 and 1910 over the 
respective preceding years was due to the flotation of foreign and domestic 
loans, as shown afterward. 

The estimated accounts on general account for 1913 are as under 


Revenue 

■n iu f Ordinary 

Expencbt, 1 ro| Kxtraor ; Unary 


¥ 3,087,557 
¥ 2,786,751 
¥ 288.573 


Total ¥ 3,075,324 


Expenditure 

The expenditure on. special aocount for the same year amounted to 
¥ 34,724,106 made up of 17 items of which the following are important.:— 
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X. Waterworks 1,544,541 

2. Extension of Waterworks 929,350 

3. Operating Expenses of Electric Tramway 3,772,148 

4. Construction of Electric Tramway 8,116,700 

6. Store Funds for Electric Tramway 4,003,000 

6. Harbour Works (including Construction of Harbour) 625,06(5 

7. Public Loan Expenses 14,716,8 66 


Revenue 

The following are some of the sources of revenue created for meeting 
these enormous expenses 

Income from properties, ¥62,307; Rentals, 108,553; Fee, 57,172; 
Subsidy, Levies, etc., 426,155 ; Municipal Taxes 2,126,515. 

Leviesi mposed on monopolies are estimated to yield ¥ 150,000, 
consisting of these items Gas Company, ¥ 39,000 ; Electric Lighting 
Co., 104,597 ; Ujigawa Electric Co., 4,380 ; Live-Stock Market, 220. 

The per capita burden comes to Y 11.205, consisting of ¥ 6.657 for 
national tax, ¥ 1.232 for the prefectural, ¥ 1.724 for the municipal, and 
¥ 1.586 for the ward charges. 

The expenditure on ordinary account may be classified as under : — 

Office Expenses ¥ 740,978 

Public Works 303,713 

Public Instruction 159,387 

Sanitary Affairs 293,224 

Public Welfare & Charity 85,619 

Public Loans 1,434,884 

Others 57,519 

The special account is composed of 17 different items, of which 
harbour works, electricity, water supply and street tramway management 
absorb the largest shares of expenditure, and, indeed, constitute prinicipal 
factors in the municipal finances. These shall be described separately. 

1. Waterworks.- -The genesis of the Osaka waterworks dates in 1895 
when the river Yodo that runs through tho city was utilized for supplying 
water to 610,000 persons. This was next extended so as to provide for 
800,000, and further for supplying a million more. The last work was 
commenced in 1907 as 7 year program. The cost amounted to ¥ 10,630,000, 
of which ¥ 2,330,000 were subsidized from the State treasury. 

The waterworks expenditure consists of two items, i.e. Waterworks, 
¥ 1,544,541 and Extension, ¥ 929,350. 

The revenue sido of waterworks account consists practically of 
Service Water Charges, ¥ 1,044,558; Contribution to Waterworks, 227,124; 
Brought over from last account ¥ 274,834 ; total 1,516,516. 

The Expenditure side covers these items : — 

Office Expenses ¥101,192 

Operating Expenses ... 367,563 

Equipment 32,558 

Water Service Works ... 220,072 

Paying Principal & Interest 732,158 

Depreciation 69,000 

2. Electric Tramway. —From the very outset Osaka Street Electric 
Tjramway was a municipal undertaking, and 25.6 m, out of the total 
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36 mile projected on 4 term program aro now open to traffic (December, 
1913). The special account for the tramway comprises 3 items ; — 

Expenditure 

Operating Expenses Y 3,772,143 

Construction 8,116,700 

Store Funds 4,003,000 

The revenue accruablo from the tramway undertaking amounted to 
¥ 3,617,550 as earnings from traffic and ¥ 74,778 for supply of current, 
and expenditure is as under : — 

General Expenses ¥ 122,022 

Traffic Expenses 722,700 

Current * 288,560 

Maintenance 445,926 

Depreciation 33,126 

Transferred to Public Loan Expenses 1,890,800 

Tho capital outlay invested in the tramway totals ¥ 28,000,000 in 
round figures, while the percentage of profit to the investment in the 
open lino works out to 8 per cent., but when the outlay on account of the 
lines not yet opened is taken into account, it comes only to 6 per cent, 
and barely covers interest on the public loans. • 

( 3 ) Harbor Works. -The Osaka Harbor works were started in 1897 on 
8 year program, at the estimated cost of Y 22,570,400 of which ¥ 1,872,000 
were subsidized from the Stato treasury. Owing, however, to a marked 
rise in material and wages, a further extension involving ¥ 9 , 200,000 on 
10 year program was made in 1906. It will still require a considerable 
amount before it is brought to a finish. 

( 4 ) Sewage Work. — Warned by the outbreak of virulent epidemics 
in 1886 and 1890 the city undertook the improvement of sewage work in 
1894 — 99 as regards the old city. In 1911 a further improvement was 
planned on 10 year program with an estimated outlay of ¥ 4,500,000, one 
third of which was subsidized from the State treasury. A start was made 
in 1912, but as the subsidy applied for still remains uncertain, tho work 
has failed so far to make the progress as arranged. The estimate accounts 
for 1913 show ¥ 274,866 for revenue, practically consisting of tho proceeds 
from loans, and Y 271,313 for expenditure. 

Municipal Liabilities 

Tho four big enterprises of Osaka city, i.e. Harbor, Electric Tramway, 
Waterworks and Sewage, have involved the Municipality in a heavy debt 
amounting to Y 70,000,000, which must practically be met by tho proceeds 
from taxation. The loans outstanding at the end of 1913 show aa 
follows : — 

1st Waterworks Loan ¥ 696,000 

2 nd Waterworks Loan 429,000 

1st Harbor Construction Loan 16,777,000 v 

2nd Harbor Construction Loan 2,240,800 

Electric Tramway & Waterworks Loan (floated 

abroad) 30,220,000 

Public Works Loan 1,503,200 

Electric Tramway Loan 17,000,000 

Consolidated Loan 2,158,000 

Total ... 71,024,000 
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The estimated accounts for 1913 include ¥ 3,912,827 on account of 
interest for the aforementioned loans, the redemption of the principal 
figuring only at Y 313,200. According to the original program the 
Municipality is to complete the redemption of principal and interest, 
something between 180 and 190 millions by 1918, with funds obtained 
from taxation, (Y 01,000.000), revenue of electric tramway (Y 83,000,000), 
service water charges (Y 17,000,000), receipts from the harbor (¥ 11,000,000), 
proceeds of sale of reclaimed land (Y 3.200.000) income from properties 
(¥ 3,700,000) and miscellaneous receipts (Y 6,500,000). The following 
table shows the amount of redemption for 1913 * 

From Taxation 1,215,220 

„ Profit of Electric Tramways 1,890,000 

„ Service Water Charges 732,153 

„ Receipts from Harbor 48,665 

„ Income from Properties 1,124,232 

Besides the above, the Municipality owes A’ 590.000 of debentures and 
Y 2,100,000, the latter due to the Keihan Electric and the Hanshin 
Electric Railways and the Xankai Railway, being the advance payment 
made by those cos. for the privilege of extending their termini into the 
city proper. This contract had to be cancelled by the city owing to the 
adoption of uniform tariff system in its tramways. The principal outlays 
in sight are the extension of sewage system, ¥3,000.000; deficit in the 3rd 
term expansion of tramways, ¥ 5,000,000; fund for the 4th expansion of 
tramways, Y 15,000,000; completion of Harbor works, Y 10,100,000 to 
15,000,000, and reconstruction of Town Hall, ¥ 1,000,000. 


The estimate expenditure on general account of Kyoto municipality 
for 1913 amounts to approximately Y 1.500,000, which works out tx> 
Y 3.427 per head for the citizens numberiug 459,249 at the end of 
December, 1912. 


According to the Budget for 

1912, the ex 

penditure is 

classified 

under 





Ordinary 

FAfcia rJii a-y 

T^tal 

Office expenses 

¥195,219 

¥ 1,832 

¥197,081 

Public Works 

105,315 

95,914 

201,229 

Public Instruction 

213,132 

29,735 

242,837 

Sanitary Affairs 

136,35 1 

16,729 

153,080 

Bounties for Industries 

47,773 

56,947 

104,720 

Public Loans Expenses 

— 

21,790 

21,790 

Transferred to Exploitation 



Loans Account 

— 

150,000 

150,000 

Taxes & Charges 

343,413 


343,413 

Others 

72,500 

14,450 

86,950 

* Total 

1,113,715 

387,439 

1,050,154 

lievenu * 



The following shows the sources of revenue 

: — 


Ordinary 



¥ 

Income from Properties 

... ... ... 

... ... ... 

2,128 

Charges & Fees 



... ... 

130,224 

Grants * 





51,047 
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Ordinary ¥ 

Levies, etc 2,099 

Brought over from last Account 26,000 

Miscellaneous receipts 59,091 

Municipal Taxes 1,203,461 

Total 1 473,053 


E vt i awl inavy 

Subsidy from State Treasury 9,700 

I)o. from the Prefectual Treasury 13,505 

Proceeds from Sale of Property 4,895 

Total 28,100 

Grand Total 1,501,154 


The Municipality receives from the Kyoto Electric Co, 


Gas Co, ¥ 2,000 per annum in return for the 


a*Ld the Kyoto 


licences granted thereto. 


Speci il Account Items 

These number, with the aggregate expenditure of Y4, 000, 000 in round 
figures. The principal items are:-- 

Canal & ‘Water Power Works 597,333 

Waterworks 422,563 

Electric Tramway 1,067,379 

Provisional Undertaking 763,431 

Public Works Loan 1,066,581 

Other items 109,547 

Total 4,026,834 

TJie three leading municipal undertakings, i.e. Canal & Water-power 
works. Waterworks, and Electric Tramway, are described below. 

I. Canal & Water-Power Works.— Tho first Biwa Canal that was 
completed in 1895 at the cost of ¥ 1,838,317 was designed for the convey- 
ance of passengers & goods and also for the supply of water-power, while 
the second estimate, ¥ 4,477.805, which is now nearing completion, is to 
supply water for drinking, fire brigade and purposes generation of hydro- 
electricity, etc. The second Canal when completed is expected to yield 
revenue of ¥ 609,203, at expenditure of ¥ 90,721, netting a profit of 
¥ 518,482, which means 8.2 per cent, on the total investment. 

The revenue is made up of these items 

Current Supply, ¥641,477; Water-Power, 25,000; Canalage, 12,817} 
Total, 579,294. 

a. Waterworks.— The water is drawn at the estimated cost of 
¥ 3,000,000 from Lake Biwa by means of the second Canal and was 
designed as the first term work to provide for 500,000 people and 200,000 
for the second, the rate being calculated 3.5 cubic shaku per day per head, 
with the maximum consumption of 75 sho. 

The accounts for 1912 show ¥ 44,804 for revenue and ¥ 62,150 for 
expenditure, leaving a deficit of ¥ 17,346, and interest charges amounting 
to ¥163,390. The works constitute a heavy drain upon the general account. 
It will be some years before the undertaking gives a yield sufficient to 
cover the expenses and interest as well. At the end of December, 1913 the 
number of places supplied amounted to 11,337, the earnings derived there- 
from being ¥ 8,660 per month. 

3. Electric Tramway.— The construction of the street tramway, com- 
menced in 1908, is now practically completed, the expenses incurred being 
¥ 10,379,212. The results of working are : — 
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Mileage open to traffic 16.5 

No. of trams in service . 165 

No. of trams despatched for operation one time per 2 minutes 

Average speed maintained by the trams ... 6 miles per hour 

Hours of service 16 hours per day 

Mileage run by trams per car per day 96 miles 

Number of passengers carried per day 58,000 

Ho. per car per mile 3.7 

No. of passengers carried one mile 21,170,000 

Pares 4 sen (Transit tax ex- 

cluded) 

Earnings, from the service per annum 

(estimate) ¥ 846,8000 

In January, 1914 there were 13 miles 87 chains of tracks open to 
traffic, and earnings accruable therefrom are estimated at Y 1,060,539. 

Municipal Liabilities 

Municipal debts outstanding at the end of December,- 1913 are as 
follows : 

Foreign (Frenoh) loans ¥ 19,500,000 

2 nd Kypto Municipality Loan 1 , 200,000 

Maruyama Park Extension Loan 66,000 

School Wards Loans 119,300 

Total 20,885,300 

The French loan of 50,000,000 fr. bears 5 per cent, interest and is 
redeemable by 1938. It was appropriated as follows : — 

2nd Canal ¥ 4,258,821 

Construction of Power Station 577,021 

Waterworks, 1 st term 3,000,000 

Extension of Waterworks 755,279 

Street Extension 9,324,604 

Redemption of old Loans (Canal works) 215,000 

The interest amounting to ¥ a million per annum must partly be* 
charged to the general account, so long as the earnings from the various 
undertakings fail to cover the expenses. This accounts for the appearance 
of ¥ 171,790 under items Transferred from Public Loans (Principal & 
Interest) and Exploitation Loan on the Extraordinary Expenditure 
side of General Account. 

Though the Municipality is so heavily indebted, it must be remembered 
that the so-called three big undertakings are now practically completed 
and it will not take many years before they will be placed on a footing of 
self-sufficiency and yield good revenue to the general account. 

4 . Yokohama 

The amount of taxes averaged per capita of 455,244 inhabitants of 
Yokohama, is ¥ 9.259 consisting of ¥ 6.347 for national tax, ¥ 2.574 for 
Municipal taxes and ¥ .338 for ward charges. 

Expenditure 

The estimate expenditure on general account for 1913 consists as 
under 
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Office Expenses 

O.'dinary 

ven 

168,072 

Extraordinary 

v<n 

4,471 

Total 

yen 

172,543 

Public Works 

91,253 

179,962 

271,320 

Public Instruction 

368,673 

4,129 

372,302 

Sanitary Affairs 

69,714 

22,922 

92,636 

Bounties for Industries... 

77 

30 

107 

Public Welfare 

13,501 



13,501 

Police Affairs ... • 

23,287 

1,452 

24,739 

Taxes & Charges 

516,716 

— 

516,716 

Public Loans 

— 

350,510 

350,510 

Capitalization fund 

5,251 

345,337 

350,588 

Miscellaneous 

40,375 

11,003 » 

51,378 

Total 

1,297,024 

910,816 

2,216,840 


It is interesting to note that as regards the amount of ordinary* 
expenditure Yokohama stands third on the list of the six leading cities of 
Japan as to average per capita. 


. 

General 
Kxpenditi re 

Average per 
e p.t:t of population 

Tokyo 

Y5, 384, 957 

2.679 

Osaka 

3,075,324 

2.309 

Kyoto 

1,501,154 

3.031 

Yokohama ... 

2,216,840 

4.869 

Kobe 

1,550,683 

3.594 

Nagoya 

1,447,439 

3.327 


Revenue 

The revenue budget for 1913 amounts to ¥ 2,216,8*0, the principal 
items being : — 

Municipal Taxes 1,346,187 

Sale of Land 345,568 

Charges & Fees 106,289 

Special Account 

Special account of the Municipality consists of 7 items including 
Waterworks, Gas works, Hospital, Special Fund, Oemetry and Crematory. 
The urban tramway service is managed by a private concern under special 
contract with the Municipality. 

Gas Works. — The Works were started by the city on its own account 
prior to the enforcement of the Municipal Regulation and have annually 
shown very satisfactory results, the income for 1912 amounting to 
¥ 212,905 or 11.85 per cent, of tho capital invested. The estimate account 
for 1913 puts income at ¥ 746,618 and disbursements Y 702,460 including 
¥ 78.900 for redemption of principal and ¥ 88,224 for payment of interest. 

Up to the end of March in 1913 ¥ 1,011,364 was invested in the 
Works. 

Waterworks. — Revenue on the waterworks account consists mainly 
of ¥ 891,597 for service water charges and fees and ¥ 41,601 brought over 
from last year’s account. After paying ¥ 55,649 for office expenses, 
¥ 38 503 for operation and upkeep and ¥ 67,788 for pipes, the balance is 
devoted to the redemption of ¥71,000 of loans and ¥ 92,000 of interest 
(6 per cent, interest), the remainder ¥ 120,000 being transferable to the 
provisional works fund. 
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The following are revenue items for 1913 on the provisional works 


fund provided for the extension of waterworks. 

Income from property 125,635 

Subsidy from State treasury * 100,000 

Miscellaneous receipts „ 856 

Transferred from revenue on waterworks 120,000 

Brought over from last account 3,200,000 

Total • 3,5*0,491 


Out of the above are paid ¥ 1,515,000 for capital outlay, and ¥ 351,251 
for interst (5 per cent, interest on £ 715.500), the balance being tx*ansferablo 

to the works fund for next year. 

♦ 

Munieipa l Li ablities 

The Municipal liabilities outstanding at the end of March 1914 
are as follows : — 

1. Public Works Loan Y 206,400 6% redeemable by 1917 


2. do. (English Currency) £ 317,000 , „ 1935 

3. Second Public Works Loan V 397,000 5^ „ „ 1920 

4. Waterworks Loan „ 1,464,250 „ 1925 

5. Second Waterworks Loan 

(English Currency) ... £ 716,500 „ 1953 

6. Gas Works Loan ¥ 391,500 6^ „ „ 1917 

7. Second Gas Works Loan ... „ 1,200,000 5% „ „ 1928 


The above make up a total indebtedness of ¥ 14,000,000 in round 
figures, involving an annual payment of interest to the amount of 
approximately ¥ 720,000. Then there are some items which yield no 
revenues but the principals of which must be paid out of the Municipal 
coffers. The budget for 1913 gives ¥ 120,600 for the redemption of 
principal and ¥ 215,206 for, interest. 

Outstanding Taxes of Foreign Residents 
The problem of taxation of foreign residents still continues to embar- 
ras the Yokohama Municipal authorities, for the refusal of the residents 
to pay rent in virtue of the Hague Arbitration Committee’s resolution is 
a serious matter to the Municipal finance, the rent amounting to about 
¥ 80,000 a year. The Municipal authorities applied to the Treasury for 
grant of aid of so much a year, but the Budget having failed to exist in 
1913 and 1914 this aid is not yet forthcoming. The outstanding taxes by 
foreigners sinoe 1902 to 1913 inclusive amount to ¥882,000 approximately. 

5. Kobe 

The estimate expenditure on general account for 1913-4 may roujriilv 
be classified as follows * 

Ordimry Extraordinary T >tal 


Office Expenses ¥159,208 ¥160 ¥159,368 

Public Work 49,630 61,997 11L627 

Public Instruction 43,035 51,237 94^272 

Sanitary Affairs 111,844 51,185 163,029 

Bounties for Industries 22,485 400 22,885 

Public Welfare & Charity 10,158 700 10 858 

Police Affairs 26,265 7,076 33.341 
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M Ordioprv Ext-rc ordinary Tolil 

Taxes & Charges 421,378 ... 421,378 

Public Loan expenses ... 295,195 295,194 

Contribution to State Treasury ... ... 200,000 200,000 

Miscellaneous 48,731 ... 48,731 

Total ... 882,734 007,947 1,550,083 

Revenue 

The above expenditure is met with revenue of which the following ay$ 
important items 

Miscellaneous 110,793 

Municipal Loans y 200,000 

Municipal Taxes ... 928,447 

The levies on monopolies are calculated to give a yield of ¥ 11,000 
(5 per cent, of profit) from the Kobe Gas Co. and ¥3,500 (5 per cent, of 
profit) from the Kobe Electric Tramway Co. 

It may be noted that with its population of 431,378, Kobe bears the 
burden of taxes to the amount of Y 928,400, which works out to ¥ 1,903 
per capita, ’ 

Mu nicipal un derta A i n gs 

^Yater supply is the only undertaking Kobe conducts on its own 
resources, electric lighting, urban tramways and gas works being all left 
to private enterprises, while the reconstruction of the harbor is a State 
undertaking. Kobe is therefore fortunately exempt from the encumberance 
which, as in the case of Kyoto and Osaka, is generally attendant upon the 
Municipal management of industrial enterprises. 

Waterworks.— The Municipal authorities are on the other hand much 
troubled about the inadequate arrangements of water supply. The shortage 
has lately been so keenly felt, that the extension work is now under 
way. The outlay on the extension work, estimated at Y 1,910,000 for 1914, 
is to be defrayed out of the proceeds of loans to the amount of ¥ 1,520,000 
with a subsidy of ¥ 150,000 from the State treasury, and Y 198,000 trans** 
f erred from the r# venue on the service water. The special account on the 
existing waterworks for 1914 comprises, on the revenue side, ¥ 028,000 for 
service water charges and ¥ 53,000 for the charges for the laying of service 
pipes* out of whioh are paid ¥ 105.000 for service water expense® and 
¥ 48,000 for the laying of pipes. Then, the balace, after payment of 
¥ 143,000 for the redemption of the principal of loans and ¥ 132,000 for 
interest, is to be transferred to the waterworks extension fund, i.e. to 
the amount of ¥ 198,000 in round figures. 

Harbor-works, -Kobe also pays its share in the harbor works, i, o. 
¥ 3,030,070 out of tho total outlay of ¥ 12,740,000. The last payment in 
only 237,000 and is to be paid by March 1915. 

Municipal Liabilities 

The Municipal liabilties outstanding at the end of 1913 areas under:*** 

1. Municipal ¥699,200 6 % redeemable by 1925 

*B. Harbor Construction Loan ... 3,100,000 ti°/6 „ „ 1933 

3. Waterworks Loan 2,541,000 6% „ „ 1935 

4. Public Works Loan 287,000 „ 1926 

Total 6;627,200 

Exclusive of ¥ 1,500,000 to be issued. 
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All these are domestic loans and call for an annual debt service of 
approximately ¥ 370,000 as interest and redemption of principal, but as 
the waterworks loan is productive and self-supporting, the amount to be 
charged to the ordinary account may not exceed ¥ 250,000 a year. 

6. Nagoya 

The population of Nagoya stands at 435,069 or 3,691 more than Kobe, 
while the municipal finances, according to the estimates for 1912-13, are 
less than those of Kobe by ¥ 103,244. On tho other hand, the municipal 
taxes upon the citizens work out to Y 2.374 per capita against ¥ 1.963 in 
Kobe, Morevor Nagoya has additional charges to bear to the amount of 
¥ 1.262 in its khare in the prefectural expenses which in the case of Kobe 
are included in the above figures. 

The following shows the estimate revenue and exependiture of the 
Municipality for 1913 


Revenue 


Charges & Fees 




.¥ 124,080 

Miscellaneous 




.. 162,820 

Municipal Taxes 

«»* 

... ... ... . 

.. 1,025,513 

Sundries 

••• 

... ... ... . 

135,026 

Total 

Expenditure 

Ordinnry 

Extraordinary 

.. 1,447,439 

Toial 

Office Expenses 

196,596 

2,851 

199,447 

Public Works 

45,840 

47,535 

93,375 

Public Instruction • 

397,434 

65,914 

463,348 

Sanitary Affairs 

55,926 

53,278 

109,204 

Bounties for Industries 

973 

5,500 

6, 4^3 

Public Welfare and Charity... 

14,180 

21,550 

35,730 

Police Affairs 

14,584 

10,969 

25,553 

Transferred to special accounts 


441,000 

441,000 

Miscellaneous 

38,363 

9,276 

47,638 

Total 

763,905 

683,533 

1,447,439 


The Municipality receives 4 per cent, of net profit from the Nagoya 
Gas Oompany, 3 per cent, from the Nagoya Electric Co. and 4 per cent, 
from the Nagoya Electric Lighting Co, 

Nagoya manages on its own resources the waterworks, sewage, butchery, 
the public cemetery and the disposal of night-soil, none of whioh is of a 
nature to embarrass the Municipal finance as in the case of Osaka and 
Kyoto. 

The waterworks, started in 1907, are now practically completed, at the 
the cost of ¥ 5,715,000. The sewage system, which was commenced 
simultaneously with the waterworks is to be brought to a finish in 1917, 
the total estimate cost being ¥3,150,000. The subsidy from the State 
treasury amounts to ¥ 1,302,000 for the waterworks and ¥ 1,043,000 for 
the sewage, and the necessary fund was raised by floating municipal loans. 

Municipal Liabilities 

The liabilties outstanding at the en4 o£ December, 1913 fire gg 
fdllows:— 
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Pnblio Works Loan (English) 

Publ Instruction Lo^n Y 870,000. 

Total k a . ... Y 8,688,000 

Besides the above, there is a prospective waterworks loan of Y 1,530,000. 

Altogether Y 438,050 are taken annually out of the Municipal coffers 
for the service of the loans above, which, in the absence of revenue 
derivable from the enterprises, must wholly be procured through taxation. 
The city owns Government bonds to the extent of ¥ 2,000,000, having 
invested about ¥ 3,200,000 in this particular security. 
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5^ repayable in 1917-43 
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THE NATIONAL WEALTH OF JAPAN 

J Mr. Hide-omi Takahashi, a well-known economist who published 
several years ago the result of Ms researches on the above subject, has 
continued this ambitions task. Below are quoted his later inquiry 
printed in ihe Tokyo Economist. . ' 


1. Land 


¥1,000,000 

17,052 

2. Buildings 


6,771 

3. Furniture and Treasures 


3,428 

Domestic Animals, Poultry, etc. ... 


205 

5. Minerals ; 


1,059 

6. Marine Products... 


1,476 

7. Forestry Products ... 


776 

8. Electric, Gas & Water-works 


337 

9. Ships, Warships, Vehicles 


772 

10. Gold & Silver Coins & Bullions 


401 - 

11. Companies and Banks 


1,060 

12. Merchandises ... 


1,511 

13. Railways, Telegraph & Telephones 


1,338 

14. Libraries ... 


27 

15. Harbors, Rivers, Canals, etc 


1,303 

Total 


37,523 

Per capita (in full) 


725 

Comparative Wealth op Other Countries 

Total 

Por capita 

U.S.A..,, ... 

(¥1,000,000) 

280,423 

¥ 

3.Q40 

, G*eat Britain 

l€4,25i 

3,668 

Gjerm^ny ..... ... ... 

1 15,809 

2,239 

France o. ... ... 

129,704 

3,260 

China ... 

1 0o,133 

267 

Russia L. ... , ... 

100,026 

769 

Italy ... ... ... ... 

43,084 

1,324 
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POLITICS 

INTRODUCTORY REMARKS 

The political and social system of Japan has not yet completely 
recovered from the effect of rough shaking it sustained from the demise 
pf the illustrious Meiji Tenno. Especially in politics has the dislocating 
effect been most keenly felt, and it will be some time before domestic 
politics settle down conformably to the new order of things. 

Amidst all these disquieting circums‘ances two things stand put 
conspicuous, viz., tho Genro or Elder statesmen, though no longer able, 
owing to age, to form a Ministry, si ill continue to wield an extraordinary 
power, while tho Japanese politics are gradually acquiring party color. 

For the crushing defeat of the Seiyukai the explanation offered 
is that the Seiyukai had lost public confidence on account of thq Naval 
Scandal and the overweening behavior shown by the party when it com- 
manded an absolute majority. The triumph of the Ministerialist is to 
be sbught in the profound sympathy which the public extended to Count 
Okuma, the desire of the .public to avoid Cabinet change in view of the 
coming Coronation and the European War, and perhaps in the strenuous 
canvassing tours which the Premier and civilian Ministers undertook 
throughout the country in contrast to the comparative inactivity of the 
Seiyukai leaders. As a sign of the times it may be noted tfyat the society 
for Supporting followers of the Premier was organized and 2$ Okumaite 
candidates were returned. 

The three Government bodies, viz., Doshikai, Chuseikai, and In- 
dependents including Okumaites, do not yet form one homogeneous 
whole. They are obliged to move in a line not from principle, but simply 
out of common hatred of the Seiyukai. This loose bond is a weak point 
among the Ministerial supporters. 

The Okuma Cabinet 

The distribution of Ministerial chairs : — 

premier Count Shigenobu Okuma. 

tyfttifster for Homp Affairs ...Viscount Kanetake Oura (Doshikai). 

„ Foreign Affairs ...Baron Taknaki Kato (Doshikai). 

„ „ Finance Reijiro Wakatsuki (Doshikai). 

„ „ Amy Lt.-^Gen. Ichinosuke Oka. 

If „ Navy Vice-Adm. Rokuro Yaehiro. 

„ „ Justice Yukio Ozaki (Chuseikai). 

„ „ Education Dr. Kitokuro Ichiki. 

„ „ Ag. & Com Hironaka Kono (Doshikai). 

„ „ Communications Tokitoshi Taketomi (Doshikai). 
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When the Yamamoto Ministry fell ofi Mar. 24, 1914, the th*e© Gefiro 
statesmen, Prince Yamagata, Marquis Matsukata and Prince Oyapa, in 
obedienCo to the order of the Emperor, began conferences as to successor. 
They recommended first Prince Tokugawa, President of the House of 
Peers, and next Viscount Kiyoura, Privy Councillor, 1 ut they failed. 

Meanwhile the Seiyu-kai, Chusei-kai, and other bodies passed resolu- 
tion denouncing the formation of a Ministry not on party line. At 
this juncture some shrewd politicians of the Doshi-kai conceived the idea 
of persuading Count Okuma to organize a Cabinet with the backing of 
the three anti-Seiyukai parties, the Doshi-kai, Chusei-kai and Koku- 
min-to. The result was that Count Okuma, who had contented himself 
with criticising current politics as disinterested outsider for Over 15 years, 
was obliged to “ come out ” at an advanced age of nearly 77, a unique 
sight in the history of modern Japanese politics. 

The Okuma Ministry had at first the weakness of being a minority 
in the House, but the general election carried out in Mar. 1915 completely 
reversed the relative position between it and the Opposition, 

THE ADMINISTRATIVE SYSTEM 

The existing administrative system was arranged in 1&85. It consists 
of a Cabinet and nine Departments of State. The Colonial DepartPefit 
was created after the Japan-China War, to be abolished after a brief ex- 
istence of only two years. The ministerial changes that have taken place 
since then-, may be seen in the following list: 


Ministries from 1885 to 1896 


Min’al chairs 


1st Ito 
Ministry 
’ 86-’ 88 


Kuroda Ministry 
’88-’ 89 


1st Yamagata 1st Matsukata 
Ministry Ministry 

’89-’91 ’9l-’92 


Premier .... 

,Ito. 

Kuroda. 

Yamagata. 

Matsukata. 

Foreign .... 

..Inouye, 

Ito, 

Okuma. 

Okuma. 

Aoki. 

Enomoto. 

Home 

..Yamagata, 

Yamagata, 

Matsukata, 

Yamagata. 

Y amagata, 
Saigo. 

Saigo, 

Sbiuagawa, 

Soyejima, 

Matsukata, 

Kono. 

Finance .... 

..Matsukata. 

Matsukata. 

Matsukata. 

Matsukata. 

War 

..Oyama, 

Oyama. 

Oyama. 

Takashima. 

Navy 

...saigo, 

Oyama, 

Saigo. 

Saigo* 

Saigo, 

Kabayama. 

Kabayama. 

Justice 

..Yamada. 

Yamada, 

Yamada. 

Yamada, 

Tanaka, 

Kono. 

Education 

...Mori. 

MotI, 

Oyamaj 

Enomoto. 

Yoshikawa, 

Yoshikawaj 

O-kl. 


2fid Ito 
Ministry Aug. 

’92-9$ 

Ito. 

Kuroda. 

Mutsu, 

Saionji. 

Inouye, 

Noiwuru, 

YoBMkWta 

Itagafeii 

Watauabe, 

Matsukata, 

Watanabe. 

Oyama, 

Saiga, , 

Yama£hta, 

Oyama. 

N ire, 

Saigoi' 

Yamagata, 

Ito, 

Yoskikawa. 

Kono, 

Yoshik&wAf 

Inouye, 

Saionji, 
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Agr. A Com, 

Tanl, 

Saigo* 

Yamagata, 

Tani, 

Hijikata, 

Kuroda. 

Enomoto* Mutsu* 

Inouye. 

Mutsu, 

Kono* 

6a no. 

Goto, 

Enomoto. 

Cchi’tions*.* 

Enotnoto. 

Enomotd, Goto. Goto* 

Goto. 

kuroda* 


Ministries from 1896 to 1901 


2nd Matsukata 
Mih’al chairs Ministry, 

3rd Ito Min’try 
Jan. -June, ’98 

1st Okuma 
Min’try June- 

2nd Yamagata 
Ministry, 

4th Ito 

Ministry, Oct. 


Sep. ’96-’ 98 

Nov. ’98 

Nov. ’98-*00 

1900-’01 

Premier ... 

.. Matsukata. 

Ito. 

Okuma. 

Yamagata. 

Ito, , 

Saionji. 

Foreign 

•Okunia, 

Nishi. 

Nishi. 

Okuma. 

Aoki. 

Kato. 

Home ........ 

Finance 

...Kabayama. 

Yoshikawat 

Itagnki. 

Saigo. 

Snyematsu. 

...Matsukata. 

Inouye, 

Matsuda. 

Matsuda. 

Wntanabe, 

Saionji. 

War 

...Takashima. 

Katsura. 

Katsura. 

Katsura. 

Katsura, 

.Kodama. 

Navy 

Justice 

...Saigo. 

Saigo. 

Saigo. 

Yamamoto. 

Y amamoto. 

...Kiyoura. 

Sone. 

Obigaski, 

Kiyoura. 

Kaneko. 

Education... 

...Hachisuka. 

liamao. 

Saionji, 

Toyama. 

Ozaki, 

Inukai. 

Kabayama. 

Matsuda. 

Agr. A Com. 

...Enomoto, 

Okuma, 

Yamada. 

M. Ito, 

Kaneko. 

Oishi. 

Sone. 

Hayashi. 

‘Com’tions... 

w .Nomura. 

Snyematsu. 

Hayashi. 

Yoshikawa. 

Hoshi, 

Hira* 


Ministries from 1901 to 1911 


Min’al chairs 

Premier ... ... 
Foreign... ... ... 
Home ... ... ... 

Finance..* ... ... 

War 

Navy 

Justice 

Education 

Agr. & Com. ... 
Com’tions 


1st Katsura 
Ministry ’01-’03 

Katsura. 

Bone, Kotuura. 
Utsumi, Kodama, 
Yoshikawa, Kiyoiua. 
Bone. 

Terauchi. 

Yamamoto. 

Kiyoura, Hatano. 
Kfkuchi, Kodatua. 
Hirata, Kiyoura. 
Yoshikawa, Sone. 


1st Saionji 
Ministry ’06-’08 

Saionji. 

Kato, Hayashi. 
llara. 

Sakataui, Matsuda. 
Teraucbi. 

Saito. 

Matsuda, Senge. 
Saionji, Makiuo. 
Matsuoka. 

I. Yamagata, Hotta. 


2nd Katsura 
Ministry ’08-’ll 
Katsura. 

Teraucbi, Komura. 
Hirata. 

Katsura. 

Terauchi. 

Saito, 

Okabc. 

Komatsubara. 

Oura. 

Goto (Shimpei). 


Ministries from 1911 to 1914 


Min’ a 1 chairs 


Premier 
foreign .. 
Home ... 
Finance... 
War ... 


Navy 

Justice ... ... ... 

Education 

Agr. & Com. 

Com’tions 


2nd Saionji 3rd Katsura Yamamoto 

Ministry ’ll-’12 Ministry Dec. 1912-Feb. ’13 Ministry Feb. ’13 

April ’14 


Saionji. 

TJchida. 

Hara. 

Yamamoto (Tatsuo). 
Iskimoto, Uyebara. 
Saito. 

Matsuda. 

Haseba, Makino. 
Makino. 

Hayashi. 


Katsura, 
Katsura, Kato. 
Oura. 

Wakatsuki. 

Kigoshi. 

Saito. 

Matsumuro. 

Shibata. 

Nakashoji. 

Goto. 


Yamamoto. 

Makino. 

Hara. 

Takahashi. 

Kusunose. 

Saito. 

Matsuda, Okuda. 
Okuda, Ooka. 
Yamamoto (Tatsuo). 
Motoda. 



Politics «tt 

IMPERIAL DIET 

The Diet is bicameral, the two legislative Houses virtually eitfbying 
the same status as to rights and privileges, only the Lower House has 
precedence over the Upper in discussing Budgets. The terms of Peers are 
seven years against four of the Commoners while those members of the 
Upper House who occupy seat in virtue of the nomination of the Em- 
peror are life-members. 


Emperor’s Prerogatives 

1. Right of convoking, opening, closing or proroguing th<j Imperial Diet, 
and of dissolving the House of Representatives. 

2. Right of issuing any urgency ordinances when the Imperial Diet is 
not sitting, to be submitted to its approval in the next session. 

3. Right of issuing or of causing to be issued the Ordinances required 
for putting the laws in operation or for maintaining public peace 
and 'Order. 

4 . Right of taking the supreme command of the Army and. Navy and 
of determing the organization of the service. 

5. Right of declaring war, making peace and concluding treaties; right of 
proclaiming a state of the siege ; etc., etc. 

House oe Peers 

The House is composed of (a) Princes of the Blood, (b) Peers (Princes 
and Marquises are to sit in virture of their right when they reach the age 
of 25); (c) Counts, Viscounts and Barons are to elect their representatives 
selected from among their own respective orders; (d) men of erudition or 
distinguished service nominated by the Emperor; (e) reprAntatives of the 
highest-tax payers elected from among themselves, one from one prefecture. 
Each of the three inferior orders of Peer.ge may not return more than 
one-fifth of the total number of Peers while the non-titled members should 
not exceed in number the aggregate strength for the titled members. 

The age-limit is 25 years or more for members representing the ranks 
of Count, Viscount and Baron; and 30 or more for others. 

The term is seven years for mend ers under (c) and (e), all the others 
being life members. 

The House was composed as follows on May 18th, 1915, on the 
occasion of tho 36th extraordinary session. 


Princes of the Blood... 

... 12 

Barons 

... 66 

Prinoes 

... 13 

Imperial Nominees ... 

... m 

Marquises 

... 33 

Higheot Tax-Payers 

... 48 

Counts 

... 17 

Total 

... 374 

Viscounts . 

... 68 




The members of the House of Peers have no political parties accord- 
ing to the ordinary sense of the term ; they are simply formed into groups 
or Coteries mostly consisting of members of the same rank or Same class. 
Tltfese groups are as follows:— 
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Kenkyu-kai 

Ohawa-kai 

Independents (Nominal) .. 
Independents (Real) 
Doyo-kai 


106 

Koyn Club 1 

... 34 

61 

Koin Club 

... 13 

62 

Princes of the Blood 

... 12 

55 

Total 

... 874 

31 




Names bf Successive Presidents. -Count (late Prince) I to, Oct. 1890 
—July lfell ; Marquis Hachisuka, July 1891 -Oct. 1890; late PrinCe 
Konoye, Oct. 1896— Dec. 1903; Prince Tokugawa Dec., 1903- 

Names of Successive Vice-Presidents*— Count Higashikuze, Oct. 1890 
—Sept. 1891 ; Baron Hosokawa, Sept. 1891— Nov. 1893; Marquis Saionji, 
Nov. 1893— Oct. 1894* ; Marquis Kurodi, Oct. 1894- 
Chief Sec*, of the House*— Kuni-o Yanagita* 


House of Representatives 

The House is composed of members returned by male Japanese 
subjects of not less than 25 years of age and paying a direct tax of not 
less than 10 yen . The incorporated cities containing not less than 80,000 
inhabitants form independent electoral districts, and are •entitled to 
return one member, while a larger city containing more than 100,000 
inhabitants is to elect one member for every 130,000 people. The rural 
districts are to send one member at the rate of every 130,000 people 
approximately, each prefecture being regarded as one electoral district. 
Election is carried on by secret ballot, one vote for one man, and a 
general election is to take place every four years. Every Japanese male 
subject who has attained the age of not less than 30 is eligible, excluding 
those who are mentally incapacitated or are deprived of civil rights. The 
property qualification that was formerly enforced for candidates was 
struck out by the amendment carried out in 1900 to the Law of Election. 

The House at first consisted of 300 members but subsequently it has 
been increased to 381 of which 181 come from urban 'electoral districts 
&hd the test flbm rural districts. 


Session of the House (D. — Dissolution) 


feessloa 


Period of 

sitting 


President 

1st ..... 

.29 

Nov., 

*90- 

-8 

Mar., 

’911 

\ Late Baron 

Bnd(D) 

29 

Nov*, 

’91— 

-25 

Dec., 

’911 

| Nakajima. 

3rd 

4th 

. 5 
.29 

May, 

Nov.* 

’92- 

’92- 

-15 
- 1 

June, 

Mar., 

’921 
’93 J 

| Late T. Hoshi. 

6th (D) 

28 Nov., 

’93— 

-30 

Dec. 

’93] 


eth(D) 

15 

May, 

’94— 

2 

June, 

•’94 

Late 

7th 

.18 

Oct., 

’94- 

-22 

Oct., 

■’94 

[Baron 

8th 

.24 

Dec., 

’94- 

-27 

Mar,, 

,’95 ] 

Kusumoto. 

9 th 

.28 

Dec., 

’96- 

-29 

Mar., 

,’96> 


loth 

.25 

Deo., 

’96- 

-24 

Mar., 

’971 

1 Late 

11th (D) 

24 

Dec., 

’97- 

25 

Dec., 

’97 J 

1 Dr. Hatoyama, 

12th (D) 

19 

May, 

’98- 

-10 

June, 

’98] 

18th 

. 3 

Dec., 

’99- 

-10 

Mar. 

? 98 


14th 

.22 

Nov., 

’08- 

-24 

Feb,, 

’9 9 


15th ..... 

.25 

Dec., 

’01- 

■25 

Mar., 

’00 

>Late K. Kataoka. 

15th . .. 

.10 

Dec., 

’02- 

10 

Mar., 

’01 


17th CD) 

9 

Dec., 

’03- 

-28 

Dec., 

’02 


18th 

,12 

May, 

>08- 

. 5 

June, 

w 



Vice-President 
Late Baron Tsuda 

Late Baron Sone. 
Late Bar. Kusumoto. 
I. Abei. 

Late K. Kataoka. 


-S. Shimada. 


H. Motoda. 


T. Sugita* 
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Session Period of sitting 

19th (D) 10 Dec., ’03-11 Dec., 

20th 20 Mar, ’04—30 Mar., 

2lfet .*....30 Nov., ’04—23 Feb., 

22nd 28 Dec., ’05-27 Mar., 

23rd 28 Dec,, ’06—28 Mar., 

24th 24 Dec., ’07— ‘/8 Mar., 

26th 28 Dec., ’08-25 Mar., 

26th 24 Dec., ’09-24 Mar., 

27th 24 Deo., ’10 — 24 Mar., 

28th 24 Dec., ’11—24 Mar., 

29th 21 Aug. ’12 — 23 Aug., 

30th 24 Dec., ’12-26 Mar., 

31st 26 Dec., ’13-26 Mar., 

32nd 5 May, ’14—8 May. 

33rd 20 June, ’14 — 26 June, 

34th 3 Sept, ’14— 9 Sept, 

35th (D)... 7 Dec., ’14-25 Dec., 
36th ... 20 May, ’15—10 June, 


President 
’03 H.Kono. 

’05} Mutsuda. 

’06 \ 

’07 /T. Sugita. 

’( 8 / 

’09 \ 

*?ls. Haseba. 

;»i 

’is/ E - 0oka - 

’14 1. Ooka. S Haseba, 11. 
’14 
’141 
’14 
’14, 

’15 S. Shimada 


Vice-President 

T. 


Jh. Minour&i 
|h. Minoura* 

1r. KoezukA* 


►H. Oku. 


Oku. 


N. Seki. 


Dr. T. Hanai. 


Dissolution and General Election 


Dissolution General election. 







1890... 

July 


(First) 

1891... 

Dec. 

25 (2nd Session) 

1892... 

Feb. 

15 

(Extra.) 

1893... 

Dec. 

30 (5th 

tt 

) 

1894... 



( » ) 

1894... 

June 

2 (6tli 

» 

) 

1894... 

Sept 

1 

( » ) 

1897... 

Dec. 

25 (Uth 

„ 

) 

1898 .. 

March 

15 

( „ ) 

1898... 

June 

10 (Pith 


) 

1898 .. 

Aug. 

10 

( „ ) 






1902... 

Aug. 

10 

(Regular) 

1902... 

Dec. 

28 (17th 

» 

) 

1903 .. 

March 

1 

(Extra.) 

1903... 

Dec. 

11 (17th 

>> 

) 

1904 .. 

March 

1 

( .. ) 






1908*.. 

May 

15 

(Regular) 






1912... 

May 

15 

( y 

1914... 

Dec. 

25 (35th 

tt 

) 

1915... 

March 

25 

(Extra.) 


Th« Composition of the House.— The distribution of seats on May 
18, 1915 was as follows as to party colors 


Seiyu-kai 

106 

Chusei-kai 

36 

Doshi-kai 

150 

Neutrals 

57 

Kokumin-to ... . 

27 

“ Bona tide ” Neutrals... 

5 


Total 331 


M. P.’s of Unbroken Record.— Of the 381 M. P.’s only six enjoy the 
honor of sitting from the advent of Parliamentary regime in Japan and 
they are : — 

Inouye, Kalmgoro, Seiyu-kai, from Hiroshima-ken. 

Jnukai, Ki, Kokumin-to leader, from Okayama- ken. 

'Kono, Hironaka , Doshi-kai leader, from Fukushiiimdcen* 

Miaou ra, Katsundo, Doshi-kai leader, from Oita-ken.-' . 
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Motoda, Hajime , Seiyu-kai, from Miyazaki-ken. 

Ozaki, YukiOy Chusei-kai, from Miye-ken, 

SMmada, Saburo , Doshi-kai, from Yokohama. 

, •' ,‘f. • 

Allowances. —With exception of hereditary Peers all the rest o fj 
the members of the House of Peers and those of the House of Representa- 
tives are paid the allowance of ¥ 2, “00 a year besides cost of travelling, 
and free passes over Government railway. The President and Vice-Pres- 
ident are allowed ¥5,000 and ¥3 000 respectively, while special allowance 
of ,¥ 10,000 each to the Presidents of the two Houses was voted in 1910. 


Number of Franch ' 8 e- Holders 


Year 

M. P.s 

Franchise-holders 

Franchise-holder's 
per 1 member 

Franchise-holder* 
per 1 ,00ft pop. 

1890... 

300 

563,474 

1,512 

11.50 

1899... 

300 

467,887 

1,550 

11.42 

1903... 

376 

951,860 

2,533 

20.96 

1904... 

379 

757,783 

1,939 

. 25.77 

1908..* 

379 

1,532,676 

4,175 

32.93 

1912... 

331 

1,501,343 

3,041 

29.06 

1915... 

381 

1,544,725 

4,054 

28.82 


Note.— In case those who have polled tho largest votes are unseated 
within a year of the election, tho candidates who secured the next largest 
votes are elected without contest. 

1 The sudden increase of the number of franchise-holders since 1903 was 
dife to the lowering of the property qualification in 1902, while similar in- 
crease in 1908 was a result of the extension of the privilege to Hokkaido 
and to several new urban districts. 


Violation of Election Rules 

The returns for the 12th election as made public April 30th, 1915 by 
the Legal Affairs Bureau, Department of Justice show that, of the total 
of 1704 cases accepted for examination, involving 9,224 persons, the details 
were as follows 



Case* Person* 


Cases 

Persons 

Confinement 

104 237 

Fined 

. 975 

4,976 

Not guilty 

17 151 

Acquitted .. 

2 

43 

Non-suited 

420 2,007 

Under trial. 

. 185 

1,810 

Those punished with suspension of 
Slumbered 5,209. 

right of eligibility and of voting 

Election No. of 

No. of 
offenders 

Election 

No. of 
oases 

No. of 
offenders 

1st ... ... 226 

523 

9th 

109 

523 

2nd 2,652 

623 

10th 

430 

2,595 

6th 893 

2,455 

11th 

8,501 

19,362 

7th ... ... 781 

8th 281 

3,012 

1,140 

12th 

781 

3,012 
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Note: — The outbreak of a mob, in Kochi on the occasion of 2nd 
election swelled the number of offenders. The 7th and all later electioi s 
were conducted Under the revised Election Law. 

* Nature of offences may be classified as follows, taking the two extreme 


instances of 2nd and 9th elections. 






2nd 


9th 

Nature of offence 

Case 

Offenders 

Cases 

Offenders 

Present of money* 

54 

239 

65 

262 

Present , in kind 

33 

99 

5 

24 

Entertainment ... 

5 

39 

11 

77 

Intimidation ... 

13 

50 

— 

— 

Violence 

155 

606 

1, 

2 

Carrying lethel weapons... 

2,318 

4,358 


— 

Exchanging benefits 

— 

— 

5 

19 

Others 

74 

239 

23 

50 


Statistics of the House of Reresent atives 

Profession of the Members. — Comparing the professons of the members 
returned in the general election of 1902 with that of the 1912 election, the 
decrease of farmer members and increase of those of other origins are 
quite notceable. 




1902 

*/» 

1912 

% 

Farmers 


120 

31.8 

80 

21.0 

Trade, Man’ture. Mining 


,72 

19.1 

89 

23.4 

Barristers. Journalists, Authors 

58 

15.4 

85 

22.3 

Others 

... 

126 

33.6 

127 

33.3 

Total 



376 

100.0 

381 

100.0 

Age of Members.— The 

average 

is gradually increasing as 

follows 

1st election 

42.3 

3rd 

election . 


. 44.3 

5th „ 

44.8 

9th 

» •' 

»• ••• »•< 

. 47.1 

7th „ 

46.1 

10th 

)) • 



. 48.1 


Sittings. — Of late it has become customary for the Lower House tp 
sit every other day, the committee work occupying the other days. In the 
26th session the House sat for 27 days. The number of days from the 1st 
to 26th seesions aggregated 1,954 but the days when the House actually 
sat numbered only 648, i.e. 1993 hours 24 minutes corresponding to 8$ days 
7 hours and roughly 14 minutes. 

Election Expenses. — There is no rule specifying the limit of election 
expenses, though bribery and other corruptive practices are duly guarded 
against. The minimum which a candidate has to spend is ¥2,000 chiefly in 
postal cards or letters. For a constituency containing 100,000 electors* the 
postal expense alone will amount to ¥1,500 supposing a candidate con- 
fines himself in canvassing to sending postal cards alone. Average amount 
spent is somewhere between 6,000 and ¥7,000. In recent elections two 
rival candidates at Otaru, Hokkaido, spent over ¥50,000 each, but as the 
election was declared invalid for some reasons they had to ,go over the 
contest once more, and the candidate wliQ was returned tfpent ¥60*000 
* more. 
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POLITICAL PARTIES 

, . * i 1 

the representative government in Japan dates from 3800 so that Ml 
experience and discipline the political parties have yet to learn much. 
In the eyes of ordinary people partymen are by no means objects of 
respect and confidence. They even warn their sons and brothers from 
becoming one lest they might invite ruin. Thoughtful men keep aloof 
from politics, while business men who, at the moment of passing 
enthusiasm, enter the House, hasten to got out of it. For all this pjrty 
politics are considered in Japan, as elsewhere, as a necessary expedient in 
administration in the absence of a better alternative. 

Noteworthy features in Japanese politics are the absence of conserva- 
tive- and sociological element as organized power. All the political parties 
ttV*ow progressive policy and there is but little to differentiate them as to 
platforms. They exist not on any fixed conviction, but chiefly from his- 
torical, personal and other external grounds. 

Alliance with Power 

The hitter lesson^ learned from the too headlong attempts to take the 
citadel of the bureaucratic Government by storm taught the political 
parties, especially after their short tenure of office as administrators, that 
in discipline and constructive talent they had to learn much, and that the 
bureaucratic Government was too deeply rooted to be easily overthrown 
by assaults. The parties saw that, devoid of power and fund as they 
were, the odds were tou great against them to nght the bureaucracy with 
any hope of success. The wiser plan would be to arrive at some under- 
standing with the leaders of the bureaucracy. It was in persuasion of this 
matured view, that the parties, above all the Seiyu-kai, effected under- 
standing with one or another bureaucratic Government and tried to gradual- 
ly infuse the spirit of democracy among the bureaucratic statesmen. The 
plan has on the whole succeeded admirably, and the Seiyu-kai, as min- 
isterial supporters, have outgrown their rivals in numerical strength, till 
they have secured an absolute majority in the House. A similar attempt 
maae by a section of the Kokumin-to, in order to effect an entente with 
the late Prince Katsura, caused a split of the party. 

Recent Development in Political Situation 

Bureaucracy. — To upholders of the bureaucratic government the idea 
of the Government being i csponsible to the peopled representatives is con- 
sidered preposterous and inadmissable in a country like Japan. They 
hold that the Government should be- responsible solely to the Throne 
alone. The progress of the times is disillutionmg these extreme thinkers, 
and their number, is steadily dwindling. In fact not a small number of 
them have joined politic al parties. 

Democratic Movement. — With the demise of the Emperor Meiji, 
followed by the formation of the- 3rd Katsura Ministry with no particular 
following in the House, the situation underwent a change with the sud- 
denness of a long- pent-up discontent The agitation of “Constitution in 
Danger ” and “Down with Bureaucracy spread like a wild fire. Jh the 
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face of thie jresqlute movement even Prince Kataura, the Premier of the 
day, had to relinquish his wonted policy of party manipulation. He 
blossomed out in Feb. 1913 as an organizer of a political party entitled 
Rikken Doshi-kai (Constitutional Unionists), and its creation occasioned a 
readjustment of party complexion. The Nationalist Party lost more than 
half its members, the Central Club was dissolved, and even the Seiyu-kaj. 
sustained a rough shaking. 

Yamamoto-Seiyukai Cabinet. —Tho formation of a cabinet by Adm. 
Count Yamamoto as successor to the retiring Premier Prince Katsura with 
the support of the Seiyu-kai, though viewed with dissatisfaction by ex- 
treme advocates of party politics, was generally considered as the best 
compromising measure in the circumstances, for the Seiyu-kai, though 
retaining an absolute majority in the House, had no leader of sufficient 
prestige both at Court and in the Upper House, qualified to form a 
Cabinet. The Admiral was generally on good terms with the Seiyu-kai 
politicians and also declared himself to pursue in the main the program 
marked out by the 2nd Saionji Cabinet, and further agreed to persuade 
the non-party Ministers of Finance, Education and of Agriculture and 
Commerce to formally join the Seiyu-kai, as they did. 

The Cabinet carried out administrative and financial adjustment, and 
with the Seiyu-kai commanding an absolute majority in the House and 
no serious obstacles in sight, it was generally believed that the Cabinet 
could pass the 31st session with no particular difficulty. 

The trouble came from quite an unexpected quarter, the notorious 
Naval bribery affair. It made a startling development, oaused the fall of 
the Ministry, extinction of the Yamamoto clique in the Navy and the 
thorough purification of tho service. Morever it even extended a purify- 
ing ejfect to the Household service and religious headquarters. The 
Navy Bill could pass the House of Representatives, for the Seiyu-kai, 
from its misguided party policy, stood firm by the Ministry. 

The House of Peers, however, owing to the Bribery revelation, 
suddenly changed its attitude and cut down the Bill by Y 7«J millions# 
The two Houses failed to come to compromise, though the Peers offered to 
waive their position if the Ministry promised to resign. For the first 
time in tho Parliamentary history of Japan, the Peers overruled the 
Cpramon’s decision in matter of the Budget. On Mar. 24 all the Ministers 
tendered resignation. 

The Qkuma Ministry.— By the formation of the Okuma Ministry, the 
cause of government by party has been brought, it is gencraly believed, 
to the threshold of realization. Though no longer an acknowleged leader 
of any party, the Premier is universally recognized as one of the most 
venerable and staunchest champions of the cause of party politics. In 
his antecedent he is a Genro, though he had stood aloof from this peculiar 
coterie of elder statesmen for more than 15 years, so that the Qount may 
be regarded as an ideal connecting link between the old and the new 
regime. 


S eitu-kai {Constituti onalhts ) 

. fhjls party was created by the late Prince Ito in August, 1900. At 
first the Seiyu-kai held a majority of seats in the House of Representatives, 
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but soon it began to lose this position owing to the desertion, or rather 
elimination, of members of questionable loyalty. The “ spiriting away ”, 
of the leader as President of the Privy Council, in July, 1903,’ further 
weakened tlie power of the party. Marquis Saionji was occupying the 
Presidency of the Privy Council before the transfer of the late Prince to 
that post, and now the younger statesman was installed as leader of the 
Constitute nalists with whom he had been associated from the time of 
birtli, but this leadership he had to relinquish owing to the complicated 
political development recently. In the general election of 1912 the party 
get 206 seats in the Lower House and this absolute majority was retained 
tijl the dissolution in Dec. 1914. The loss by death first of Biron Matsuda 
and next Mr. Haseba early in 19 14, the formal resignation of Marquis 
Saionji as M'ader and the installation of Mr. liar a as hissucceSsor in 
June 1911 perceptibly affected its credit, though this was largely 
repaired by the enrolment of Baron Takahashi and Msssrs. Okuda,. 
Yamamoto and Tokonami, all of whom, except Mr. Tokonami, sat in the 
Yamamoto Cabinet. The proud position of commanding an absolute 
majority was lost in the general election of 19 5. The Beard of Council 
comprises Baron Takahashi, Messrs. Kunisuke Okazaki and Tsune-emon 
Murano; leaders in the House, Messrs. Hajime Motoda, ICunisuke 
Okazaki, Takejiro Tokonami, Tsune-emon Murano ; whips, Messrs. M. 
Kawara, T. Sugawara. K. Bando, Y. Sashida, K. Mochizuki, I Shimizu, 
K, Tanabe, H. Iwamoto. 


Doshi-ka.i (Unionist g) 

The party was formed in Peb. 1913 with the seceders from the 
Nationalist party and the members of the Central Club which was there- 
by dissolved. The organization having been an outcome of sudden 
development of affairs, the party, though sufficiently strong in leaders, 
was at first weak in provincial following. The list comprises several 
leaders of Ministerial prestige, as Baron Kato, the leader. Viscount Oura, 
and Mr. R. Wakatsuki while it also includes such trained party politicians 
as Messrs. Shimada, Taketomi, Kono, and Minoura who had seceded from, 
the Nationalist party. The formation of the Okuma ministry with the 
support of the anti-Seiyukai parties placed the Doshi-kai in the position 
of great importance, for though holding less than 100 seats in the House, 
it was relatively the strongest. It secured fino chairs in the Cabinet. 
The result of the extraordinary general election of Mar. 1915 reversed the 
relative position of this party and the Soiyu-kai, and the Doshi-kai is 'now 
the strongest party of all in the House where none commands’" an ‘ 
absolute majority. The Board of Council consists of Messrs. Katsundo 
Minoura, Reijiro Wakatsuki, Choku-on Kataoka, Ikunoiuke Fujisawa, 
Kenzo Ando, they also acting, with the exception of Mr. Wakatsuki 
(Minister of Finance) as leaders in the House. Whips.— Messrs. J. 
Nishikawa, T. Torii, R. Kurosu, M. Furihata, M. Koikumi, G. Arakawa, Y. 
Aoano. ’ 

Kokumin-to (Nationalists) 

This was organized in March TO by the members identified with the 
progressive and is historically the remnant of the Progressive party 
created in 1832 by Count Okuma and his followers and also by members 
who generally kept pace with them. The sudden resolution <j)f j?rinc^ 
Katsura to form his own party ended in the split of Nationalists; toi out’ 
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of the 90 members holding seat in the House 47 went over to the new 
party. The Nationalists that have thus been reduced to a small party 
are led by Mri Inukai, who firmly pledges himself to uphold the cause of 
party politics and who played the foremost part in pulling down the Std 
Katsura Cabinet in combination with a section of the Seiyu-kai. Being 
bitter enemy of the Doshi-kai the party has gradually drifted to the 
Opposition of Okurna Cabinet. Whip, K, Ajima. 

Chusei-kai 

A collection of free lances with no official leaders to follow or no 
platform to bind, the Chusei-kai is hardly a political party. It was form-* 
cd at the end of 1913 by the fusion of two independent hollies, the Seiyu 
Club and the Yekiraku-kai. Antipathy to the Seiyu-kai has forced the 
party to join hands with the Doshi-kai. Messrs. Ozaki and Hanai are 
leaders; Whips,— Messrs. K. Koso, K. Morita, Y. Kawasaki, R. Takiguohi, 
K. Kobayashi. 

Neutrals 

Strange to state, while the “ Neutrals ” are on the whole friendly to 
the Government and include Okumaites, and that only the few are friendly* 
to the Seiyu-kai, the so-called “bona fide Neutrals” are hostile to the 
Government. They consist of deserters, either compulsory or voluntary, 
from the Doshi-kai. Whips are Messrs. S. Murayasu, K. Togano-o, S. 
Koyama, S. Kawasaki, R. Furuya, S. Oba, H. Imai, I. Aoki, H. Matono. 

THE " GENRO ” OR ELDER STATESMEN 

They are a relic of the old regime and played a distinguished part 
in the consummation of the Restoration. They still continue to enjoy 
unlimited confidenoe from the Grown and are consulted whenever any 
question of grave national difficulty occurs. 

These are necessarily dwindling in number with the advance of time 
and now comprise Princes Yamagata and Oyama and Marquises Matsukata 
and Inouye. In justice to those Elder Statesmen it should be noted that 
the peculiar circumstances existing in Japan have placed them in this 
finique position. 

CHRONOLOGICAL SURVEY SINCE 1868 
Before the Advent of the Constitutional Regime 

1868. Emperor Meiji ascended the Throne in August •, promulgated 1 
the Five Articles of Oath Btating that “ public matters shall be decided 
by public assembly ” : removed the Imperial seat from Kyoto to Tokyo* i 4 ! 

. : 1869. The reoels at Hakodate were suppressed* ; k ;' L 

1871. The feudatories were mediatized and most of the formed 
daimyos who were appointed local Governors were relieved of office. 

1873, Saigo, Itagaki, Goto, Soejima, Eto and others who proposed', 
jso send expedition to Korea for gross breach of courtesy resigned. 

,1874. Itagaki, Soejima, Goto, Eto, Yuri and others memorialized the/ 
{government for the establishment of a popular assembly. These 
* memorialists formed % league styled the Aikoku Koto (Public Society * of v 
Patriots). 
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1874. The Saga insurrection led by Eto broke out and suppressed ill 
a few months. 

1874. Itagaki established a private school (Risshisha) in Tosa to propa- 
gate democratic principles. 

1875. The Osaka conference was held in January and was attended 
hy Kidp (just resigned), Itagaki, Okubo and some others j the conference 
passed a resolution to establish constitutional monarchic government. Kido 
and Itagaki re entered the Government. In April an Imperial Message 
was issued expressing the Emperor’s desire to establish constitutional 
government after due preparation, and as first step the Genro-in (Senate) 
and the Daishin-in (Supreme Court) were established. In July an assemb- 
ly of prefectural governors was convoked with two representatives from 
each prefecture.* In October Itagaki again severed connection with Okubo, 
who was opposed to radical reform. 

1877. In January Saigo’s followers in Kagoshima broke out into a 
rebellion; Itagaki again memorialized the Government urging the establish- 
ment of a popular assembly; Mutsu (Senator) and several lieutenants of 
Itagaki were arrested for having attempted a rebellious plot against the 
Government. 

J878. In May Okubo was assassinated ; laws relating to prefectural, 
municipal and village assemblies were enacted. Itagaki organized the 
Aikokusha and held its opening meeting at Osaka. 

1879. The second meeting of the Aikokusha was held at Osaka. 

1880. The third meeting held in the same place in March Was ordered 
dissolution by the Government which enacted a law prohibiting public 
meetings. The memorialists then organized the Kokkwai Kisei Domeikwai 
(League for Ensuring the Establishment of a National Assembly), and again 
forwarded a petition to the Government. The democrats in the provinces 
fhvmed themselves into local societies, and democratic movement in the 
provinces acquired great power. 

In November Itagaki organized the tJiyuto (Liberal Tarty). 

1881. In July public opinion was excited over the question of selling 
the Government properties in Hokkaido at a nominal price; Okuma and 
others in the Government also opposed the measure, which were finally 
withdrawn. 

Okuma and others who were equally dissatified with the Sat-cho 
oligarchic form of government memorialized the Throne to establish a 
National Assembly by 1883. On Oct. 12 an Imperial decree was issued 
announcing the establishment of a National Assembly in 1890. On the 
same day Qkuma and his followers were relieved of office, 

1882. In February Ito was dispatched to Europe to investigate Con* 
stitutional systems. In March the Kyushu Kaishinto (Kyushu Progressive 
Party) And the JRikken Kaishinto (Constitutional Progressive Party) Were 
created, the latter by Okuma and his followers. About the same time a 
number of conservative politicians formed the Kikken Teiseito (Constitu- 
tional Imperial Party) pledged to support the Government policy. 

r 1884. The interfereuce of the Government with political parties had 
grown so excessive that the Jiyuto and Kyushu Kaishinto openly dissolved 
themselves, while in the Kaishinto , Okuma and T. Kouo, (President and 
Vice-President respectively) resigned formal connection and the register of 
members was destroyed. Many of the Liberals, enraged by the despotic 
measures of t}ie Government, attempted to retaliate by desperate means. 
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1885. In December the old executive arrangement was superseded by 
the present Cabinet system, and Jto was appointed the first Premier. ■ 

1886. In May the Treaty revision negotiations were started by Inouye, 
then Foreign Minister. 

1887. I«i October Goto, a promoter of the Liberal Party, but long 
engaged in raining business, started the ambiguous Dcudo DankeUu (Great 
Combination) movement in the country. 

On Dec. 25th the Government by one coup expelled 570 leading 
agitators out of Tokyo who had assembled there to carry on the Treaty 
Revision agitation. 

1888. In February Ito resigned the Premiership and was succeeded 
by Kuroda, who invited Okuma to take charge of Foreign, Affairs. 

1889. On February 11th the Imperial Constitution was promulgated 
and amnesty was accorded to the prisoners imprisoned for political offences. 
In the same month Goto entered the Cabinet, and the Daido Dankel&u 
pro pagan d ism collapsed. On October 18th the public agitation against 
Okuma’s Treaty Revision programme culminated in the attempt on his 
life by a young chauvinist, and the Kuroda Cabinet resigned, to be suc- 
ceeded in December by the first Yamagata Cabinet. 


After the Advent nf the Constitutional System 

1890. On July 1st the first general election was carried out, and on 
the eve of the election the Rikken Jiyuto (Constitutional Liberals) was or- 
ganized by politicians who belonged to the disbanded Jiyuto, Daido Dan - 
ketau, and two others. 

ist Session (Nov. ’90 — Mar. 91) in which the Opposition composed 
by the Kainhinio and t he Jiyuto commanded a relative majority in the 
Dower House, i.nd reduced the Budget by yen 8£ millions. In May the 
Cabinet resigned and Matsukala was installed as Premier. 

2nd Session (21 Nov.— 25 Dec. ’91) saw the Liberals and Progressives 
united as Opposition and rejected all the Government Bills; the House 
was dissolved. The Ministry, under the lead of Shinagawa freely inter- 
fered with the election, giving rise to serious disturbance and even blood- 
shed in many places. 

3rd Session (May— June ’92), in which the Opposition commanded a 
majority, passed the resolution censuring the Government for its abuse of 
power/ The Ministry went out of office on Aug. 8th and was succeeded 
by the 2nd Ito Cabinet. 

In the 4th Session (Nov. : 92— Mar. ’93) the contest between the 
Ministry which wanted a naval expansion fund and the House which still 
persisted to demand administrative reform was reconciled by an Imperial 
Rescript issued on Feb. 10th, announcing to contribute for sir years, 10% 
out of the civil list toward the naval fund and further ordering a similar 
contribution from all Government officials and officers, besides enjoining 
the Cabinet and the Diet to work in harmony. Previous to the opening 
of the 4th Session Saigo (junior) and Shinagawa organized the Kokumin 
Kyokai (National Association) as Government organ. 

5th Session (Nov. — -Dec. ’93) adopted the strong foreign plank as 
weapon to attack the Ministry and after two prorogations the House was 
dissolved. 
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6th Session (May — June ’94) fared a similar fare and was dissolved 
ttfter sitting for only 18 days, for the Opposition clamored for a strong for- 
eign policy. The Liberals had become rather friendly towards the Ministry. 

7 th Session (18th — 21st Oct. ’94) was held at Hiroshima and the House 
unanimously passed the War Budget. The conclusion of a revised Anglo- 
Japanese Treaty was made public on Aug. 27th. 

8 th Session (Dee. *94 — Mar. ’95) also passed quiet. 

In the 9 th Session (Dec.—Mar. ’961 which passed in peace the Ministry 
effected an entente with the Liberals, while the Kaishin-to, Kakushin-to and 
others in the Opposition combined and formed the Shimpo-to (Progressionist 
Party). The # Ministry grave the chair of Home Office to Itagaki, but it 
had to resign in September in view of the public clamor concerning the 
Liaotung retrocession, and also financial difficulty. Ito was succeeded by 
Matsukata who had resigned the post of Treasury in the Ito Ministry. 
Matsukata joined hands with Okuma who was given the portfolio of 
Foreign Office, and Ministry had at its back the Shimpo-to . 

10 th Session (Dec. — Mar. ’97) was passed in peace; amended the Press 
Law, making it very liberal, and effected the gold standard system. The 
Matsukata-Okuma entente was severed in Nov. ’97 owing to the refusal of 
Matsukata to allow Shimpoto members other than Okuma to enter the 
Ministry. The Liberals and Kokumin Kyokai and Shimpo to eombinendly 
passed a vote of nonconfidence in the Cabinet at the very opening of the 
nth Session. It was of one day session (24-25 Dec. ’97) for on the fol- 
lowing day the Ministry also resigned and was succeeded by the 3rd Ito 
Ministry. 

1 2 th Session (May— June ’98) was dissolved for having opposed, on 
the combined strength of the Liberals and Progressionists, the increased 
taxation measure. Exasperated by the repeated dissolutions the Liberals 
and the Progressionists disbanded and were fused as the Kensei-to (Con- 
stitutional Party). Upon this the Ito Ministry decided to resign, and Ito 
recommended the Kensei-to chiefs, Okuma and Itagaki, as his successors. 
All the chairs except those of the Army and Navy, were occupied by 
partymen, and the general election that took place soon after resulted in 
an overwhelming majority of the Government party. The two component 
sections soon became jealous of each other as to balance of power. Led by 
Hoshi, a born fighter, the Kensei-to formally dissolved themselves, and at the 
same time the Liberals organized a party appropriating tlm title of Kensei - 
to. Their friends in the Government at the same time resigned the posts. 
The Progressionists members hud also to resign and the Cabinet collapsed. 
The Progressionists then formed themselves into a separate party with the 
ambiguous title of Kensei-honto (Kensei-to Proper). 

The 2nd Yamagata Ministry that was next formed obtained the support 
of the Kensei-to which was rewarded in a disguised form of bribery as sale 
of Government forests and lands, but the door to Government 'posts to 
those partisans was closed by a new civil service regulation. The 
Ministry could pass the increased land tax measure, and steered the 13 th 
(Dec.*— Mar. *99) and 14 th (Nov.— Feb. ’00) Sessions in peace. 

, - When Ito organised on Sept. 15th 1900 the Rikken Seiyukai (Constitu- 
tional Association), the Kensei-to joined* as also many personal followers of 
the veteran statesmen. On the formation of the Seiyukai the Yamagata 
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Ministry resigned, and the 4th Ito Ministry had to he formed in which 
three chairs were given to members formerly identified with the Liberals. 

15 th Session (Dec. 1900 — Mar. * 01 ). The Ministry had no strong 
opposition in the Lower House to fear, but the growing jealously between 
the^ old Liberals and the chief’s personal followers sorely tried their 
patience. The Upper House also proved refractory, and only by aid of 
an Imperial order they passed the increased tax bill sent up from the 
Lower House. The dispute between the Finance Minister Watanabe and 
his colleagues over the Budget ended in collapes of the Cabinet. This 
resignation placed the elder statesmen in an embarrassing situation, for 
none of them would form a Ministry to succeed it. At last the choice 
fell on General Katsura w r ho was regarded as one of the Jieutennnts of 
Marshal Yamagata. 

The first Katsura Cabinet could pass the 16 th Session (Dec. — Mar. ’02) 
safely, and was moreover fortunate enough to conclude an Anglo- Japanese 
alliance. 

The 17 th Session (Dec. ’02) ended in dissolution owing to the rejec- 
tion of the Expanded armament and increased tax bills. That was the first 
Diet convoked after the ordinary general election, all others having been 
extraordinary elections. 

In the 1 8 th (May— June *03) extraordinary Session of the Diet the cause 
of conflict was compromised by appropriating for the expanded armament 
project the fund set apart for railway constructions, and by issuing loans 
for the latter purpose. Ito was appointed President of the Privy Council 
in July ’03 in place of Marquis Saionji and the latter installed as leader 
of the Seiyu-kai. 

19 th Session (10 Dec. — 11 Dec. ’04) ended after the existence of a 
single day, as it was dissolved for leaving adopted a highly jingoist reply 
to the Throne. * 

The aoth and 21 st Sessions convoked during the War gave to the 
Government measures undivided support. 

22 nd Session (D.c. — Mar. ’06) saw the resignation of the Katsura 
Ministry and the formation of the 1st Saionji Cabinet in Jan. ’06. The 
Progressionists now parted hands with the Constitutionalists and became 
their opponents. 5 

23 rd Session (Dec. ’06 — Mar. ’07) caused the resignation in July ’08 
of the Saionji Cabinet over postbellum measure. In the general election car- 
ried out in the preceding month the Seiyukai secured, for the first time in 
the history of party politics in Japan, an absolute majority in the House. 
2nd Katsura Cabinet was formed in the same month. s 

24 th Session (Dec. — Mar. ’08) ended in peace and passed all the im- 
portant financial program elaborated by Marquis Katsura who combined 
the office of the Minister of Finance. 

In the 25 th Session (Dec. — Mar. ’09) the Seiyu-kai , which commanded 
an absolute majority of 200 scats, had to act as semi-Ministcrial } . 1 but 
with altitude of forced friendship. The Progressionists and their friends, 
vexed with the overruling behavior of the Constitutionalists, were brought 
into closer relation to better cope with their adversaries. The Diet effected 
retrenchment of over ¥3J millions in the Budget. 
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26 th Session (Dec. ’09 —Mar. ’ 10 ). The Ministry, backed though half- 
heartedly by the Sehju-kai could pass its financial program. The House 
reduced the Land Tax by 0 . 8 and the total burden of tax-payers was 
reduced on this and other accounts by about ¥ 15 millions. Measures 
adopted were the increase of the civil list and salaries of civil and mili- 
tary services, while adjustment of the Business Tax, Reassessment of the 
Taxable Value of Land, Inheritance Tax, Revised Tariff, Ownership of 
Land by Foreigners, etc. were passed. On Marqh 1 st 1910 the Central 
Club was formed by direct supporters of the Ministry, though they 
had only about 50 seats. On the 0th the Progressionists and their friends, 
representing a little over 90 seats, formed the Rikken Kokumin-to (Constitu- 
tional Nationalists Party). 

27 th Session (Dec. 1910— Mar. ’ll). The passive support given by the 
Seiyu-'kai enabled the Katsura Ministry to pass the session with no great 
trouble. The Railway Broad Gauge question was postponed, post de 
facto approval was given to the Korean Annexation Ordinances, the 
projects of laws relating to Factory, Sericulture, amendment of the Com- 
mercial Code, amendment of the Civic Corporation Law, Electric business 
etc. passed. The Legitimacy question of the Southern and Northern 
Courts, and the Anarchist affairs enlivened the session. 

28 th Session (Dec. ’ll— Mar. ’ 12 ). Tlio Saionji Ministry that 
succ eded the Katsura Ministry adopted the negative financial policy. 

29 th (Extraordinary) Session (Aug. ’12). Three days session for voting 
the luncral expense of the Emperor Meiji. 

30 th Session (Dec. T2— Mar. ’13). Between Nov. 9 th T 2 when sum- 
mons was issued and Mar. 27th T3, the day of the closing ceremony, the 
2 nd Saionji and the 3rd Katsura Ministry resigned, and the Yamamoto 
Ministry created. The Amendments of Law of Organization of Courts 
(for cashiering superannuated Judges and retrenching expenses), of the 
Income Tax Law (for raising the taxation limit from ¥ 300 to 400) were 
passi d. 

31 st Session (Dec., 13— March, ’14). On March 23rd the Navy Bill was 
rejected in the Upper House and both Houses were suspended for 3 days, 
and were reopened on March 26th only to perform closing ceremony. 
The principal Bills passed were revision of Law of Tuberculosis of 
Cattle, Business Tax, Succession Tax, Registration-Fee, Census Registra- 
tion, Customs Tariff, Measuring Ship’s Bottom, Land Tax, Organization 
of Courts of Justice, Law for Barristers. New laws:— Law of Patent 
Mediciue, Law of Personal Registration, Tuberculosis Hospital Law. 

32 nd (Extra.) Session (May, 1914) was held for four days to vote the 
Funeral expenses of the late Empress-Dowager. 

33 rd (Extra) Session (June, T4), one week session for deliberating 
the Naval appropriation for ’14-15 year. The revision of the Light 
Railway Law was also passed. 

34 th (Extra) Session (Sept., *14) was summoned to vote Tsingtau 
expedition expenses ¥ 53,000,000. 

35 th Session (Dec. ’14) was dissolved after 9 clay’s sitting, the 
Opposition having rejected the increase of Army Division project. 

36 th (Extra) Session (May, *15), a 3 week session closing on 10th June. 
It was the stormiest session ever witnessed, the Opposition being bent on 
obstructing and annoying the Ministerialists who lack* d experience and 
coherence. Four Want of Confidence Resolutions were introduced and 
rejected, two on the Cabinet about the Chinese negotiations and the 
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official interference in the last General election, and a similar project on 
the Home Minister about the election interference, and on M. SI i 1 ada, 
new Speaker, about irregular doings. The principal measures passed 
were the increase of Army Division, Amendment of the Si thing Fund 
Law, Fleet Replenishing Law, of the Railway and Riparian Work 
Special Account Laws, of the Savings Bank Law, t e Hypothec Bank 
Law, Hokkaido Colonial Bank Law ; adoption of the Wireless Telegraph 
Law; Dye and Medical-S tuffs Encouragement Law, etc. 


LIST OF MEMBERS OF THE HOUSE OF PEERS 


Abbrev.— (A.) — .Aeutrals (absolute) ; (D.) — Doyo-kai ; 
kai; (Ko/.)= Koin Club; (/r<n/.)*=Koyu Club; 
Independent. 


Princes of the Blood 

Asaka, Yasuhiko 
Fush imi, Ifiroyasu 
F u sh imi, S adanar u 
Fushimi, Kuniyoslii 
Higashi-Fushimi, Yorihito 
Higashi-Kuni, Nariliiko 
Kan-in, Kotohiko 
Kitashirakawa, Narihisa 
Kuni, Kuniyoshi 
Kuni, Taka 
Nashimoto, Morimasa 
Takede, Tsunehisa 

Princes 

Ichijo, Saneteru (A.) 

Ito, Hirokuni (A.) 

Kujo, Michizane (A.) 

Mori, Motoaki (A.) 

Aijo, Motohiro (/).) 

Oyamn, Iwao (A 7 .) 

Shimazu, Tadashige (A.) 
Shimazu, Chusei (A.) 
Takatsukasa. Hiromichi (A*,) 
Tokudaiji, Sanenori (A.) 
Tokugawa, Iycsat > (A.) 
Tokugawa, Yoshihisa (N.) 
Yamagata, Aritomo (A.) 

Marquises 

Asano, Nagakcto (K.) 

Date Munenobu ( V.) 
Hachisluka, Shigeakira (A.) 
Hirohata, Tadataka (Ke.) 
Hoscgawi, Goritsu 
Ikeda, Nakahiro (iV.) 

Inouye, Kaoru (A.) 

Kafisan-in, Chikaiye (Ke.) 


(Aic.J^Renkyu- 
(C.)-Chawa-kai ; ( Ind .)*= 

ICido, Takamasa (A.) 

Ivikutei, Kocho (A.) 

Komatsu, Ttrnhisa (A 7 .) 
Jvomura, Kin-ichi (N.) 

Kuga, Michihisa (A 7 .) 

Kuroda, Xagashige {Ke.) 
Matsudaira, Yasuhiro (Ind) 
Matsu kata, Masayoshi (A r .) 
Maycda, Toshitame (A r .) 
Nabeshima, Chokuai «A T .) 
Nakamikado, K( ikyo (A.) 
Xnkayama, Takamaro (A r .) 

Nozu, Chinnosuke (A 7 .) 
Oimikado, Ikumaro (A.) 

Okubo, Toshikazu (A.) 

Saga. Kinkatsu (A 7 .) 

Snigo, Torataro (A.) 

Saigo, Yorinori (A 7 .) 

Sai< nji, Kinrm chi (A.) 

Shijo, Rynai (X.) 

Sho, Ten (A.) 

Tokugawa, Kuninori (A T .) 
Tokugawa, Rairin (A.) 

T- kugawa, Yoshiehika (A 7 .) 
Yama louelii, Toyokage (A.) 

Counts 

Hay a dii, Hirotaro (Koi.) 
Kawaimira, Tetsutaro ( lioi .) 
Kiyozumi, lyenori (Ke.) 
Koduma, Mideo (Koi.) 
Madenokoji, Michifusa (Ke.) 
Matsudaira, Naoyuki (Koi.) 
Matsudaira, Yoritosh (Koi.) 
Matsu-urs., At sushi (AV.) 
Ogimaohi. Sanemasa (Ke.) 
Ohara, Shigf tomi (AV.) 
Okudaira, Masayasu (Koi.) 
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Seikanji, Tsunefusa ( 'Koi . .) 
Shimazu, Tadamaro {Koi.) 
Terajima, Stiicbiro (Koi.) 
Yanagiwara, Yosbimitsu (Koi.) 
Yanagizawa, Yasutoshi (Koi.) 
Yosbii, Ivozo (Koi.) 

Viscounts 

Akizuki, Shuei (Ke.) 

Aoki, Nobumitsu (Ke.) 

Aoyama, Kogi (Ke.) 

Arima, Yoriyuki (Ke.) 
Enomoto, Takenori (Ke.) 

Eujii, Yukinori (Ke.) 

Eujitani, Tamebiko (Ke.) 
Eunabashi, Suiken (Ke.) 
Eushiwara, Noritari (Ke.) 
Higashibojo, Tokunaga (Ke.) 
Higucbi, Seiko (Ke.) 
Hitotsuyanagi, Suenori (Ke.) 
Honda, Chubo (Ke.) 

Honda, Cbukei (Ke.) 

Honda, Sanekata (Ke.) 
Horikawa, Morimaro (Ke.) 

Ii, Naoyasu (Ke.) 

Ijuin, Kanetomo (Ke.) 

Ikeda, Masatoki (Ke.) 

Imajo, Sadamasa (Ke.) 

Inagaki, Taisbo (Ke.) 

Inouye, Masahiro (Ke.) 

Ito. Sukehiro (Ke.) 

Itsutsuji. Harunaka (Ke.) 
Kageyukoji, Suketsugu (Ke.) 
Kano, Hisanobu (Ke) 
Karahashi, Arimasa (Ke.) 
Katagiri, Teiwo (Ke.) 

Kato, Yasuaki (Ke.) 

Kiyooka, Nagakoto 
Kuroda, Kazusbi (Ke.) 
Kurusbima, Tsukan (Ke.) 
Kushi, Ryutoku (Ke.) 

Kyogoku, Takabi (Ke.) 
Kyogoku, Takanori (AV.) 
Makino, Tadatoku (Ke.) 
Makino, Sadayasu ( Ke.) 
Matsudaira, Naobira (Ke.) 
Matsudaira, Naonori (Ke.) 
Matsudaira, Norinaga (Ke.) 
Matsudaira. Noritsugu (D.) 
Matsudaira, Yasutami (Ke.) 
Mayeda, Tosbisada (Ke.) 
Mishima, Yataro (Ke.) 

Mizuno, Choku (Ke.) 


Mori, Sei (AV.) 

Mori, Takanori ( Ke.) 
Naheshium, Naotora (Ke.) 
Naboshima, Naoyesbi (D.) 
Nagai, Sbobin (Ke.) 

Nishioji, Yosbimitsu (Ke.) 
Aiwa, Naganori (Ke.) 

No m iy a , , T e i k o k u (Ke.) 
Momura, Masuzo (Ke.) 
Okabt*, Choshojm (Ke.) 
Okoebi, Masatosbi 
Omiya, Mochisuyo (Ke.) 
Otawara, Iss< i (Ke.) 

Rtizoi, I-yu (AV.) 

Sakai, Churyo (AV.) 

S ngoku, Seiko (D.) 
Tacbibana, Tanotada (AV.) 
Torii, Tadabumi (AV.) 
Toyoolca, Kt isbi (A*e.) 
Tsucbimikado, Seiei (AV.) 
ITramatsu, Yosbimitsu (AV.) 
Yabu, Atsumaro (Ke.) 
Yamagucbi, Hirosato ( AV.) 
Yosbicia, Seifu (Ke.) 

Barons 

Akamatsn, Noriyoshi (I).) 
Ando, Tadao (AV.) 

Ariji, Hinnosuko (Ind.) 
Aoyama, Hajimo (C.) 

Fujii, Hoso (Ke.) 

Eujioji, Cbikabaru (Ind.) 
Eukuwara, Tosbimaru (C.) 
Go, Seinosuke (Ind.) 
Haragucbi, Kensai ( C .) 
Hirano, Nagayosbi (Ind.) 
Honda, Scii ( I). ) 

Honda, Sbinsai (Ind.) 
Ikoma, Cbikatada (C.) 

Iseji, Koesi (hid.) 

Itami, JTaruo (0.) 

Ito, Gigoro (Iml.) 

Iwakura, Micbitomo (C.) 
Kanda, Naibu (AV.) 

Katsuda, Yomozo (C.) 
Kimotsuki, Kenko (D.) 
Kitajima, Seiko (Ind.) 
Kitaoji, Sanenobu (D.) 
Kobayakawa, Shiro (AV.) 
Koyama, Gunabo (hid.) 
Kuroda, Nagakazu (Ind.) 
Kutose, Yoshikado ( Ind.) 
Kusumoto, Masatosbi (C.) 
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Mlfcino, Nobuaki (N.) 

Manabe, Ton (Ind.) 
Minamiiwakura, Tomotako (C.) 
Miyawara, Jiro (AV.) 

Mori, Goro (N.) 

Murata, Tsuneyoshi (N.) 
Nakagawa, Okinaga (bid.) 
Nakamizo, Tokutaro (AV.) 

Na ra’iara, Sbigeru ('bid.) 
Nashiba, Toki-oki (Ind.) 

Nijo, Masainaro (D.) 

Nittn, Tadazumi (C.) 

Nyakuoji, Bunken ( C .) 

Okihara, Kofu (Ke.) 

Ozaki, R intaro (bid.) 

Sakai, Shigesuye (C.) 

Sanada, Kcsei (D). 

Seki, Yosbiomi (D.) 

Senge, Takatomi (N.) 

Senabu, Suyetaka (Ind.) 
Shimazu, Hayahiko (Ind.) 
Shimazu, Kyuken (C.) 

Shimizu, Sukeji (Ind.) 

Sho, Jun ( N ,) 

Takegoshi, Masami (Ke.) 

Todo, Takanari (AV.) 

Togo, Yasushi (Ind.) 

Tokugawa, Atsnshi ( Koy .) 
Tsnboi, Kuhachiro (Ind.) 

Tsuda, Hiromichi ( Ind,) 

Tsuji, Kensuke (C.) 

Tsutsumi, Seigi (Ind.) 

Uchida, Masatoshi (ind.) 
Uzumasa, Tomoyasu (Ind.) 
Yamana, Giro (C.) 
Yamanouchi, Nagato (Ind.) 
Yamanouohi, Toyomasa (Ind.) 
Yasuba, Maki (Ind.) 

Yoshikawa, Jukiohi (Kc,) 

Imperial Nominees 

Abe, Ko (Koy.) 

Adachi, Tsunayuki (Ind.) 
Anraku, Kanemiclii (Koy.) 
Arakawa, GBaro (C.) 

Arimatsu, Eigi (I\e.) 

Asada, Tokunori (C.) 

Chizu, Seishin (Koy.) 

Den, Kenjiro, Baron (C.) 

Ebara, Soroku (Koy.) 

Egi, Chiyuki (C,) 

Eujita, Shiro (C.) 

Eukaao, Ichizo (Ke.) 
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Fukunaga, Yfid Biosuke (hoy.) 
Furuiohi, IC/ i ((’.) 

Ga, Rtisbi (!).) 

Gojo, Masao ( '.) 

Goto, Shinipi i, Baron ((7.) 

Hara, Yasr.t~.ro (G'.> 

Jlashimito, Ki izaburo (Koy.) 
Hattori, Icl izo (C.) 

Hirai, S ijir (AV.) 

Hirata, Tos*ik«, Vise. (C.) 

Hi ray am a, So i shin (C.) 

Ichiki, Kitokuro (ind.) 

Ishiguro, Isoji (Ivgl.) 

Ishiguro, Ta 'anori, Baron (Ind.) 
Ishii, Shoiohiro ((’.) 

Ishiwatari, To eh ii chi (Koy.) 
Isobe, Hogi (D.) 

Isobe, Shiro (Koy.) 

Ito, Shunkiclii, Baron (C.) 
Iwamnra, Kaneyoshi (Koy.) 
Izawa, Shunji (Ind.) 

Kabuto, Kurinori (Ke.) 

Kamada, Kenkichi (Koy.) 

Kato, Taunt tada (Koy.) 

Katsuda, Shunkei (JS.) 

Kwamura, Joziburo (Koy.) 
Kiuehi. Jushiro (C.) 

Koba, Tcicho (AV.) 

Kodama, Jun-icliiro (Koy.) 
Kodama, Tcshikuni (Ind.) 

ICoga, Renzo (Koy.) 

Koinaki, Masanari (Ind.) 
Komatsu, Kenjiro (AV.) 
Komatsubara Eitaro (( 7 .) 
Kubota, Jo, Baron (D.) 

Kurachi, Tetsukichi (('.) 
Kuratomi, Yuzaburo (Koy.) 
Knrooka. Tiato (A T ,) 

Matsuo, Shinzen, Baron (C.) 
Matsuolca, Koki (Koy.) 

Mayoda, Mamna (A.) 

M egata, Tanetaro, Baron (D,) 
Minami, Hiroshi (Koy.) 

Miyake, Hiizu (bid.) 

Miyamoto, Shoichi (A’.) 

Mizuno, Rentaro ( Koy.) 
Moriyama, Sliigeru (Ind.) 
Murakami, Yeijiro, Baron (Ke.) 
Muraki, Masami, Baron (C r .) 
Murota, Yoshibumi (Koy.) 
Nagamatsu, Tokuhi, Baron (C.) 
Nakajima, Eigen (D.) 

Nakakoji, Ron (Ind.) 
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Nakamura, Yujiro, Baron (0.) 

Nio, Koremochi (C.) 

Nishimura, Ryokichi (/).) 

Nomura, Sokai, Baron (lnd.) 

Oka, ICishichiro (Koy.) 

Okada, Ryohei (Ke.) 

Okano, Keijiro (Koy.) 

Okauchi, Shigetoshi, Baron (Koy.) 
Ckuda, Yoshindo ( Koy .) 

Okuyama, Masayoshi ( lnd .) 
Omori, Shoiehi (lnd.) 

Onoda, Genki (C.) 

Orita, Hikoiehi (C.) 

Oshikawa, Noriyoshi (C.) 

Oura, Kanetake, Vise. (C.) 

Ozaki, Saburo, Baron (lnd.) 
Ozawa, Kenji (C.) 

Ozawa, Takeo, Baron (2).) 
Sakamoto. Sannosuke (Ke.) 
Samejima, Takenosuke (Koy.) 
Saneyoshi, Yasuzumi, Vise, (lnd.) 
Sawayanagi, Masataro (C.) 

Seki, Seiei (lnd.) 

Shibata, Kamon (C*) 

Sugita, Teiichi (Koy.) 

Takahashi, Korekiyo, Baron (<?♦) 
Takagi, Kanehiko, Baron (lnd.) 
Takagi, Toyozo (lnd.) 

Takata, Sanae (N.) 

Takazaki, Shinsho ( C .) 

Takei, Morimasa, Baron ( C .) 
Tanabe, Tetsuzane (C.) 

Tanaka, Yoshio (lnd.) 

Tanimori, Mao (D.) 

Tokutomi, Iichiro (lnd.) 

Tomatsu, Magotaro, Baron (lnd.) 
Tomida, Tetsunosuke (D.) 

Tomii, Seisho (lnd.) 

Tsuji, Shinji, Baron (D.) 
TJmayahara, Akira (7>d 
TJmayahara, Jiro (lnd.) 

Wada, Hikojiro (lnd.) 

Wakatsnki, Reijiro (C.) 

Watari, Masamoto (N.) 

Yamada, Haruzo ( Ke .) 

Yamagata, Isaburo (C.) 
Yamagawa, Keijiro (A T .) 
Yamamoto, Tatsuo (Koy.) 
Yamanouchi, Kazutsugu (N.) 
Yamanouchi, Masuji, Baron (Ke.) 


Yamawaki, Gen (7>.) 
Yasuda, Zenzaburo (Ke.) 
Yasnhiro, Han-iohiro (G’«) 
Yuji, Sadamoto (C.) 

Yuji, Teikan (lnd.) 

Highest Tax-Payers 

Amagasaki, Isaburo (C.) 
Arai, Taiji* (lnd.) 

Aso, Takiehi (Ke.) 

Doi, Michihiro (7>.) 

Dbara, Yoshihei (O'.) 
Eukushima, Bun-mon (Ke.) 
Hasliimoto, Ttasnjiro (C.) 
Hatta, Tokusaburo ( Ke.) 
Hidaka, Eizaburo (Ke.) 
Hiroso, Mitsumasa (lnd.) 
Homma, Kinnosnke (Koy.) 
Hori, Shoicbi (Ke.) • 

Horiuchi, Hazaburo (Koy.) 
Hosodani, Iwataro (C.) 

Ito, Yoshitaro (lnd.) 
Isliibashi, Kinji (C.) 
Kaieda, Jun-ichiro (Koy.) 
Kamata, Katsutaro 7>.j 
Kimoto, Genkichi f Ke.) 
Kimnra, Seitaro (/),) 
Kuwata, Knmazo (D.) 
Matsuo, Hirokichr (Ke.) 
Matsuwara, Yoshitaro (IK) 
Mima, Giichiro (Ke.) 
Morita, Shobei (Koy.) 
Nakamura, Jihei (Koy.) 
Nishikawa, Jingoro (lnd.) 
Ono, Kokei ((/.) 

Sasata, Tsutomu (C.) 

Sato, Tomocmon (Koy.) 
Suzuki, Shuzabnro (/>.) 
Tacliibana, Seijiro (A r .) 

Ta j ini a, Takenosuke ( N .) 
Takazaki, Sanjuro (Ae.) 
Takeislii, lvi tsuji ((•'.) 
Takemura, Yoemon (Ke.) 
Takigawa, Benzo 
Tanaka, Gentaro (lnd.) 
Tsunalcura, Heisuke 
Uno, Seizaemon (Koy.) 
Uyetake, San-emon (D.) 
Yoda, Sen-emon (Ke.) 
Yoshio, Mototaro (Koy.) 



Politics 


m 

tIST OF MEMBERS OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

The results of the general election on March 25th, 1915 are as 
gbotvn below. 

Abbrev.— (C.) = Chus i-kwai ; (7).)— Doshi-kwai ; ( hul.)*= Independent ; 
(A.)^Kokumin-to ; (0.)~0kuina party; (S.) = Seiyu-kwai ; of which (C.), 
(D.), and {().) are pro-Government parties. Figures in brackets are full 
number of M.P.s in the electoral District. 


Aichi-ken 

Nagoya City (2) 

Isogai, Ko (fX) 

Koyama, Matsutoshi (0.) 
Counties (11) 

JEJayakawa, Ryusuke (D.) 

Ito, Gihei (S.) 

Shimizu, Ichitaro (S.) 
Kobayashi, Nakaji (/>.) 
Miwa, Ichitaro (.s’.) 

Morita, Korokuro (C.) 

Oda, Ryo (IX) 

Oiwa, Yufu (TV) 

Oshima, Kumaji (5?.) 
Suzuoki, Kurajiro (D.) 
Tanaka, Zenritsu (C.) 

Akita-kcn 

Akita City (1) 

Inouye, Hiroi (/).) 

Counties (G) 

Ito, Kyonosuko (D.) 
Machida, Chuji (/).) 
Nakamura, Ckiyomatsu (K») 
Saito, Uichiro (/).) 

Sakakita, Seibei (S.) 

Soyeda, Hiyutaro ( D .) 

Aomori -ken 

Aomori City (1) 

Osaka, Kinsuke {lnd.) 
Hirosaki City (1) 

Kikuchi, Takenori (C.) 
Counties (4) 

Kato, Uhei (.*»’.)■ 

Iviktiehi, Ryoichi (IX) 
Nomura Jisabnro (N.) 
Tasugi, Kinsaku (S.) 

Chiba- ken 

Counties (10) 

Enomoto, Jiroemon (D.) 
Itakura, Naka (lnd.) 


Kaibara, Buntaro (A’.) 
Ka?o, Kiitsu (C.) 
Kobayashi, Kutsutaini (/).) 
Nagashinm, W ashitaro ( ^.) 
Nakamura, Hisatake (Z>.) 
Scki. Kazutomo (0.) 
Suzuki, Kyujiro </).) 
Yoshiuye, Shoichiro (S.) 

Ehime-ken 

Matsuyama City (l) 

Takano, Kaneshige (C.) 
Counties (7) 

Furuya, Hisatsuna (S.) 
Imanishi, Kinzaburo (0.) 
Masao, Tokichi (,s.) 

Saiga, Tokichi (C.) 
Shimizu, Takanori (D.) 
Takeuchi, Sakuhei (/».) 
Watanabe. Osamu (S.) 

Fukui-ken 

Fukui City (1) 

Hatta, Yujiro (C.) 
Counties (4) 

Imamuta, Shichihei (0.) 
Namufa, Chuji (S.) 

Ohashi, Matsu jiro (.S’.) 
Yamaguchi, Kashichi (»S.) 

Fukuoka-ken 

Fukuoka City (1) 

Okumura, Shichiro ( Tnd.) 
Ivokura City (1) 

Iimori, Tatsujiro (I nd .) 
Kurumo City (1) 

Asano, Yokichi (D.) 

Moji City (!) 

Ishida, Heikichi (D.) 
Counties (10) 

Abe, Kumanosuke (S.) 
Hori, Santaro (S.) 
Kurauchi, Jirosaku (S.) 
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Matono, Hansuke (hid.) 
Nagaye, Jun-iehi (-S’.) 
Ohara, Giko ( I ) .) 
Tomiya.su, Yasutaro (-S’.) 
Yamanouchi, Hanzo (>’.) 
Yoshida, Isokichi ( C .) 
Yoshiwara, Sciryu (/S'.) 

Fukushima-ken 

Wakamat-su City (1) 

Shiba, Shiro (D.) 

Comities (8) 

Handani, §eiju (7).) 
Horikiri, Zemboi (S.) 
Ichibara, Matajiro (D.) 
Kono, Hironaka (7).) 
Xagasawa, Kurakichi ( D .) 
Oshiba, Sokichi (S.) 
Shirai, Tohei (.S’.) 

Suzuki, Torahiko (D.) 

Gifu-ken 

Gifu City (l) 

Kawasaki, Suketaro (0.) 
Counties (7) 

Furuya, Keiryu (Ind.) 
Hikida, Eikichi (S.) 
Nagao, Mo to taro (>nd.) 
Oba, Takejiro (D.) 
Okazaki, Kyujiro (D.) 
Sakaguchi, Setsuzo (I).) 
Yasuda, Tzayeinon ( C .) 

Gumma-ken 

Mayebashi City (1) 

Okuma, Nobutsune (N.) 
Takasaki City (l) 

Yajima, Hachiro (D.) 

Counties (6) 

Hazumi, Rizo (S.) 
Hoxnuia, Saburo (7>) 
Kobayashi, Ushigoro (C.) 
Mu to, Kinkichi (S.) 
Negishi, Kuntaro (hid.) 
Sudo, Kakichi (D.) 

Hircshima-ken 

Hiroshima City (1) 

Hayarni, Seiji (C.) 
Onomichi City (1) 
Hashimoto, Takichi (C.) 
Counties (10) 

Araka, Goro (I).) 


Arita, Onzo (C.) 

Hanai, Takuzo (C.) 

Inouye, Kakugoro (-S'.) 
Kanao, Ryogan (Ind.) 
Miyahara, Kozaburo (C.) 
Mchizuli, Keisuke (8.) 
Tatsuguchi, Ryoshin (C.) 
Yokoyama, Kin taro (C.) 
Yuasa, Bompei (Ind.) 

Hokkaido 

Hakodate City (1) 

Hirade, Kisaburo (C.) 

Otaru City (1) 

Kanoko, Motosaburo (0.) 
Sapporo City (1) 

Nakanishi, Rokusaburo (S.) 
Hakodate County (1) 

Sato, Eiemon (D.) • 

Nemuro County (1) 

Koike, Ninro (I).) 

Sapporo County (1) 

Igarashi, Saiclii (D.) 

Hyogo-ken 

Himeji City (1) 

• Maruyama, Yoshisuke (Ind.) 
Kobe City (2) 

Nozoyo, Munezo (K.) 
Tamura, Shinkichi (0.) 
Counties (11) 

Hirooka, Uichiro (-S'.) 

Hori, Toyoliiko (-S'.) 

Kajima, Hidemaro (7>J) 
Kawaguchi, Kishichiro ( K .) 
Kodera, Kenkichi (D.) 
Koyezuka, Ryo (D.) 
Nakagawa, Kotaro (7t.) 
Saito, Takao (D.) 

Shimooka, Chuji (Ind.) 

Taki, Kumejiro (Ind.) 
Y“okota, Koshi (D.) 

Ibaraki-ken 
Mito City (1) 

Hirayama, Gokai (D.) 
Counties (9) 

Aijima, Kajiro (K.) 

Hara, Shujiro (D.) 

Hatsumi, Hachiro (D.) 
Tshibashi, Shigeru (D.) 
Kawamura, Jnn (D.) 

Kono, Masayoshi (Z>.) 
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Kokubo, Kishiji (S.) 
Nemoto, Sho (n.) 

Otsu, Tun-ichiro (D.) 

Ishikawa-ken 

Kanazawa, City (1) 

Yokoyama, Sho (0.) 
Counties (5) 

STishimura, Mas&nori ( S .) 
Muroki, Yajiro (I).) 

Sakurai, Ileigoro (o.) 
Sekito, Toramatsu (/).) 
Tanaka, Kitaro (D.) 

Iwate-ken 

Morioka City (1) 

Hara, Kei (>'.) 

Counties (5) 

Abe, Tokusabura (.V.) 

Abe, Yuji (D.) 

Hirai, Rokuyemon (S'.) 
Kudo, Kicliiji (S.) 

Tanase, Gunnosa (D.) 

Kagawa-ken 

Marugame City (1) 

Shirakawa, Tomoichi (hul.) 
Takamatsu City (1) 

Tanaka, Sadakichi (S.) 
Counties (5) 

Hayashi, Kiriku (Tnd.) 
Konishi, Kazu (C.) 

Masuda, Jozo (O.) 

Mitsuchi, Chuzo (S.) 
Tabuchi, Teishiro (Ind.) 

Kagoshima-ken 

Kao8hima City (1) 

Kono, Shotaro (S.) 
Counties (7) 

Hirata, Tei (S.) 

Kodama, Yoshikuma (S.) 
Okuda, Einoshin (S.) 
Shishime, Fujihiko (S.) 
Takemitsu, Yosbio (S.) 
Tokonami, Tokejiro (S.) 
Yuzuki, Keiji (,$•.) 

Oshiu:a Island (I) 

Tanaka, Sbozo (Ind.) 

Kanagawa-ken 
Yokohama City (2) 
Hiranuma, Ryozo 


Shimada, Saburo (D.) 
Counties (f>; 

Kawai, Kosaku (D.) 

Koizumi, Matajiro (D.) 

Sato, Maaagoro (S.) 
Sugiyama, Shigoro (S.) 

Toi, Kasaku (/).) 

Yamamiya, Tokiehi (D.) 

Kochi-ken 

Kochi City (1) 

Hamaguchi, Yuko (Z).) 
Counties (5) • 

Ishimoto, Kwantaro (D.) 
Sengoku, Mitsngu (I).) 
Shiraishi, Xaoji (*'.) 
Takeuchi, Meitnro (&.) 
Tomita, Kojiro (D.) 

Kumamoto-ken 

Kumamoto City (1) 

Yamada, Shuiehi ( D .) 

Count ies(S) 

Eto, Totsuzo (S. ) 

Harada, .Tuye (S.) 

Adacbi, Kenzo UX) 

Ide, Saburo (/).) 

Mitsuya, r rsutayuki (D.) 
Munekata, Masa (S.) 

Oka, Shinki (11) 

Olcoye, Tatsuo (D.) 

Kyoto -fu 

Kyoto City (3) 

Kato, Ivotaro (D.) 

Morita, Shigeru (< 7 .) 
Watanabe, Akira ( K .) 
Counties (5) 

Tvaiaoka, Cbokuon (J\) 
Kawasaki, Yasutiosuke (C.) 
Nojiri, Iwajiro (s'.) 

Tsuwara, Takeshi (C.) 
Ymnaguchi, Shunichi (D.) 

Miyagi-ken 

Sendai City (1) 

Muramatsu, Sanju (D.) 
Counties (7) 

Fujisawa, lkunosuke (P.) 
Koyatna, Tesuke ( 
Muramatsu, Kami iehiro (/’•) 
Sudo, Rikuzo < P.) 

Sugawara, Tsutaye (S.) 
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Watari, Tanomasa (O.) 

Miyazaki-ken 

Counties (4) 

Hida, Kageyuki ( Ind .) 
Romori, Yukai ( S .) 

Miura, Tokuichiro (O.) 
Takayama, Shimpei (Ind.) 

Mlye-ken 

Tsu City (1) 

Matsumoto, Tsunenosuke (C.) 
Yokkaichi City (1) 

Kuki, Monshichi (Ind.) 
Counties (7) 

Harnada, Kunimatsu (AT.) 
Kaga, Unokichi (A) 
Kawasaki, Ko ( C .) 

Kobayashi, Kaheiji (A) 
Ozaki, Yukio (C.) 

Shigemori, Nobuchika (0.) 
Tsuji, Kwan (A) 

Nagano ken 

Nagano City (1) 

Ozawa, Tatsujiro (I).) 
Counties (9) 

Furihata, Mototaro (D.) 
Higuchi, Hideo (A) 

Kozaka, Junzo (S.) 
Midorigawa-, Tetsuzo (.9.) 
Ogawa, Heikichi (S.) 

Okabe, Jiro (C.) 

Shiogawa, Kota (S.) 

Tamai, Gonyemon (>.) 
Yajima, Urataro (A) 

Nagasaki -ken 

Nagasaki City (1) 

Okabe, Seitaro (A) 

Counties (6) 

Honda, Tsuneyuki (A) 
Kuramitsu, Tota (A) 
Nakakuro, Manjiro (,S.) 
Tagawa, Daikiehiro (C.) 

Usui, Tetsuo (Ind.) 
Yokoyama, Toraichiro (S.) 
Tsushima Island (1) 

Oike, Chusuke (Ind.) 

Nafa-ken 

Kara City (1) 

Yoneta, Minoru (A) 


Counties (4) 

Fukui, Sabnro (A) * 
Iwamoto, Heizo (S'.) 
Mori, Sho (A) 
Nakayama, XJmejiro (K.) 

Niigata -ken 
Niigata City (1) 

Saito, Kijuro (O.) 
Counties (12) 

Iizuka, Yaicbiro (A) 
Kawai, Naoji (A) 
Kawakami, Eitaro ( S .) 
Kusumi, Toma (A) 
Maruyama, Toyjairo (S.) 
Meguro, Kohei (A) 
Otake, K\van- ; chi (A) 
Sakaguchi, Ni-ichiro (A) 
Takahashi, Koi (.S.) 
Takatori, Junsaku (S.) 
Tanabe, Kumaichi (S.) 
Torii, Teijiro (hid.) 

Sado Island (1) 

Yamamoto, Teijiro (S.) 

Oita ken 

Counties (6) 

Kinoshita, Kenjiro (A) 
Minoura, Katsundo (A) 
Mori, Kwan (I).) 

Motoda, Hajime (S.) 
Narikiyo, Hakuai (S.) 
Tsuzuye, Ityosuke (A) 

Okayama-ken 

Okayama City (l) 

Sakomoto, Kinya (Ind.) 
Countieas (8) 

Ando, Toshiyuki (A) 
Fujiwara, Mlototaro ( K .) 
Ikeda, Torajiro ( K ) 
Tnugai, Gentaro (K.) 
Inugai, Ki (K.) 

Kobashi, Mozaiye (K.) 
Mandai, Kabeiji (A".) 
Nishimura, Tafijiro (K.) 

Okinawa- ken 
Counties (2) 

Kishimoto, Gasho (S.) 
Gotoku, Choi (S.) 
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Osaka-fu 

Osaka City (6) 

Ishibashi, Tamenosuke (C.) 
Kanazawa, Nisaku (0.) 
Kanazawa Tamejiro (0.) 
Kato, Akikado (Ind.) 
Murayasu, Shinkuro (0.) 
Taniguohi, Buhei (/).) 
Sakai City (1) 

Onishi, Goichiro (C.) 
Counties (0) 

Ihara, Moinosuke (D.) 
Iwasaki. Kojiro (S.) 

Kawai, Tameki (IX) 
Nakaya, Tokuyoshi {/).) 
Nishida, Tameyuki (IX) 
Uyeba, Hei (.S'.) 

Saga-ken* 

Saga City (1) 

Toyomasu, Byojiro (D.) 
Counties (5) 

Ihara, Kiyotaro (Z>.) 
Kawahara, Mosuke (S.) 
Nanri, Takuichi (.S'.) 

Nishi, Eitaro (D.) 
Taketomi, Tokitoslii (IX) 

Saitama-ken 

Counties (9) 

Ayabe, Sobei (D). 

F akud a, Mataiehi (D.) 
Hada, Toyosuke (S.) 

Kato. Masanosuke (IX) 
Nagajima, Ryuji (IX) 

Saito, Keiji (S.) 

Saito, Yasuo (S.) 

Sashida, Yoshio (S'.) 
Takagi, Rihei (D.) 

Shiga-ken 

Otsu City (1) 

Nishikawa, Tajiro (D.) 
Counties (5) 

Fujii, Zensuke (K.) 

Inouye, Keinosuke (S.) 
Mochizuki, Nagao (K.) 
Nishida, Shosuke (0.) 
Sbimada, Yasunosuke (C.) 

Shimane-ken 

Matsuye City (1) 

Okazaki, TTmbei (I).) 


Counties (5) 

Haramoto, Daisaburo (Ind.) 
Hoshina, Yoji (IX) 

Ishida, Kokichi(P.) 

Miura, Rinkichi (D.) 
Takabashi, Kyujiro (D,) 

Shizuoka-kcn 
Shizuoka City (I) 

Ozaki, Motojiro (C.) 

Counties (9) 

Ikedi, Isoji ($.) 

Iwa' i, Hikoa(D.) 

Kato, Sadakichi (C.) 

Kimura, Wakicbiro (0,) 
Koizumi. Sakutaro ( S ,) 
Masuda, Jiro (Ind.) 

Matsuura, Gohei (£.) 
Sugiyama, Totaro (D.) 
Takayanagi, Kakutaro (K.) 

Tochigi-ken 

Utsunomiya City (1) 

Murayama, Kimpei ( S .) 
Counties (0) 

Ayuba, Sozaburo (C.) 

Takata, Umpei (D.) 

Togano, Kun-yu (O.) 
Tomotmne, Kokuzaburo ( S .) 
Yokoo, T. rukichi ( D .) 

Yokota, Sennosuke (S.) 

Tokushima-ken 

Tokushima City (1) 

Aoki, Iwao (Ind.) 

Counties (5) 

Banto, Kangoro ( S .) 
Kawamata, Tokusaburo (Ind.) 
Miki. Yokicbiro (hid.) 

Okubo, Bentaro (S.) 

Sumi Sen jiro (0.) 

Tokyo -fu 
Tokyo City ( 1 1) 

.Akiyama. Teisuke (N.) 

Ema, Shun-ichi (7).) 
Hatoyama, Ichiro (S.) 

Imai, Kibachi ( D .) 

Kojima, Kazuo ( K .) 

Kurosu, Ryutaro (IX) 

Seki, Naohiko (K.) 

Suzuki, Manjiro (P.) 

Suzuki, Umeshiro (K.) 
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Takagi, Masutaro ( K .) 
Tanomogi, Keikichi (N.) 
Counties (5) 

Akimoto, Kishichi (S'.) 
Moriokubo, Sakuzo (S.) 
Moriya, Konosuke (i>.) 
Murano, Tsuneyemon (S.) 
Takagi, Seinen (O.) 

Tottori ken 

Tottori City (1) 

Usuda, Kyunai (D.) 
Counties (3) * 

Honda, Chikakiyo (Inch) 
Nisliitani, Kinzo (S.) 
Okuda, Ryuzo (D.) 

Toyama-ken 

Toyama City (1) 

Sekino, Zenjiro (D.) 
Takaoka City ;1) 

Kizu, Tarobei (S,) 
Counties (5) 

Morioka, Kakuhei (D.) 
Nomura, Karoku (Z).) 
Tani, Kintaro (S.) 

TJyeno, Yasutaro ( S .) 
Yamada, Shonen (D.) 

Yamagata-ken 

Yamagata City (1) 

Oba, Sbigema {hid.) 
Yonezawa City (1) 
Kobayashi, Genzo (8.) 
Kounties (6) 

Eguchi, Katsunosuke (Z).) 


Hoso, Umesaburo (8.) 
Inuzuka, Katsutaro (£.) 
Ito, Tomoya (ftT.) 

Nakano, Teiji (D.) 
Takemura, Kinjiro (D.) 

Y amaguchi-ken 

Shimonoseki City (1) 
Hayaslii, Heisbiro (Ind.) 
Counties (7) 

Eukuda, Tamihei (Z).) 
Kodama, Shunso (D.) 
Misumi, Tetsuo ( D .) 
Ogawa, Gen-ichi (D.) 
Saiga, Shinzaburo (D.) 
Sasaki, Yasugoro (IQ 
Yamane, Masaji {Ind.) 

Yamanashi-ken 

Kofu City (1) 

Oki, Kyomei (0.) 
Counties (4) 

Icliikawa, Bunzo ( D .) 
Mochizuki, Kotaro (D,) 
Nezu, Kaicliiro (D.) 
Ushida, Yuiitsu (S.) 

Wakayama-ken 

Wakayama City (1) 

Obori, Ko {IQ 
Counties (5) 

Kimura, Heiyemon (Ind.) 
Kodama, Ryotaro (S.) 
Koyama, Tanizo (C.) 
Mayekawa, Torazo (K.) 
Okazaki, Kunisuke (&.) 



CHAPTER XXXIII 

LOCAL ADMINISTRATION 


Amelioration Movement 

The question of ameliorating the conditions of local people has began 
to attract the serious attention of both the Government and general public. 
For the first time a special appropriation, though only ¥43,000, was in- 
cluding in the Home Department’s estimate for 1900-10, and the local 
betterment and philanthropic work was started on a definite plan. Special 
lectures on the subject were opened for the benefit of provincial and 
communal officials. Gn at stress is given to encourage savings and to foster 
the habit of thrift and diligence, in accordance with the Imperial Rescript 
[fioshin Rescript) promulgated in 1908, text of which is quoted below. 

, The Late Emperor's Rescript on Thrift and Diligence 

The promulgation in Oct. 1908 of this Rescript, popularly called the 
“Boshin Rescript,” must have exerted a powerful influence in counteract- 
ing the dangerous tendency of luxury, moral corruption and morbid 
materialistic eagerness which appeared in the wake of the termination of 
the war. In one sense its efleet has been too complete, for it gave such 
powerful impression on the provincial people of better classes, that they 
began to carry their thriftiness to extravagant limit bordering on parsi- 
mony, thereby seriously affecting the trade. On the other hand, the town 
people who are mostly open to the charge of luxury and corruption do 
not seem to have profited much from the Imperial message. The text runs 
thus : — 

u In view of the unceasing and rapid advancement of civilization 
which, actuated by the common efforts of all nations in the East and the 
West, contributes to the common weal of the whole world, it is Our wish, 
while strengthening Our relations of good intelligence and close friendship 
with other Powers, to share full in the benefits of the general amelioration 
and improvement. In older to keep pace with the constant progress of 
tile world, and to participate in the blessings of its civilization, the devel- 
opment of the national resources is manifestly a requisite of prime im- 
portance, and it is believed that Our country, which has but recently 
emerged from sanguinary war, calls for activities in various branches of 
administration. We desire all classes of Our people to act in unison, to 
be faithful to their callings, frugal in the management of their households, 
submissive to the dictates of conscience and calls of duty, frank and sincere 
in their manners, to abide by simplicity and avoid ostentation, and to inure 
themselves to arduous toil without yielding to any degree of indulgence. 

“ The teachings of Our revered Ancestors and the record of our 
glorious history are clear beyond all misapprehension. By scrupulous 
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observance of the precepts thus established, and by directing assiduous and 
unwearied exertions, the growing prosperity of Our Empire is assured. 
In the face of the actual situation, We hope that, with the co-operation 
of Our loyal subjects, the noble work of the Restoration may be augu- 
mented and the benevolent virtue of Our Ancestors exalted. Our subjects 
should appreciate the high aspiration with which wo are uniformly 
guided.” 


Non-Taxing Communities 

Of over 12,000 rural self-governing communities existing in Japan 
only three possess common properties yielding revenue sufficient to pay 
all the public burdens which the inhabitants of those communities have 
to pjw. These three are Hakone village in Kanagawa-ken, Nishiki village 
in Miye-ken, and Shirahama village in Shizuoka-ken. The first owns 
forests, bonds, etc. yielding net income of ¥2,123 a year, which is sufficient 
to meet all the taxes, rates, etc. payable by the villagers. The second 
village owns property from which ¥3,134 is derived, while the third 
enjoys the revenue of ¥41,000 a year, enough to pay all village expenses 
and distribute a certain dividend every year. 

ADMINISTRATIVE DIVISIONS 

For convenience of administration, Japan Proper is divided into 3 fu 
(municipal prefectures), 43 km (rural prefectures) and Hokkaido. The 
island of Formosa which was ceded by China may be left out here, being 
still placed under the semi-military control of a Governor-General and 
therefore entirely distinct from the rest so far as the administrative 
system is concerned. Of course this is still more the case with Southern 
Saghalien and Korea. The 46 prefectures and Hokkaido comprise, as 
returned at the end of December 1913, 637 gun or kori (sub-prefectural 
counties), 69 cities, 1,220 rural towns, and 11, OL; 3 villages. The average 
number of population in the counties and cities are respectively 77,0.0 
and 128,000 and that of towns and villages 3,500. 

♦In regard to municipal communities Fukuoka claims the honor of 
standing at the head of the list, possessing, at present, five cities legally 
organized as self-governing bodies. On the other hand, Chiba, Saitama, 
and Miyazaki prefectures do not yet possess even one. As to the inferior 
self-governing bodies of towns or villages Hiroshima with 429, Hyogo 
with 426, Fukushima 419, Niigata with 416, and Okayama with 401 lead 
other prefectures. Okinawa with 59 and Miyazaki with 100 are at 
the bottom of the list, the average per prefecture being 274J. 


Prefecture Governor 

quare ri 

Gun 

City 

Town 

Village 

Aichi-ken— Dr. S* Matsui ... 

... 312.78 

19 

2 

71 

193 

Akita-ken— S. Sakamoto ... 

... 751.00 

9 

1 

42 

197 

Aomori-ken-M. Ohama ... 

... (.07.03 

8 

2 

10 

153 

Chiba-ken— T. Sayanagf* ... 

... 326.15 

12 

— 

7i 

281 
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Pref cture Governor 

Square ri 

Gun 

City 

Town 

Village 

Ehi m e-ken -~R. Fukamachi 

341.17 

12 

1 

23 

274 

Fukui-ken— K. Sato 

272.40 

11 

1 

10 

168 

Fukuoka-keu — T. Taniguchi 

317.81 

19 

4 

47 

295 

Fukushiina-ken — S, Horiguehi. .. 

810.07 

17 

2 

40 

379 

Gifu-ken— T. Shimada 

671.45 

13 

1 

44 

299 

Gumma-ken— G. Miyake 

407.25 

11 

2 

38 

168 

Hiroshima-ken— S. Terada 

520.78 

16 

3 

37 

392 

Hokkaido— II. Nishikubo 

6,015.36 

87 

3 

22 

314 

Hyogo-ken— I. Hattori 

550.98 

25 

2 

37 

389 

Ibaraki-ken—U. Okada 

3S5.18 

14 

1 

, 45 

335 

Ishikawa-ken - M. Ota 

270.72 

8 

1 

18 

202 

iWato-ken — K. Otsu 

899.19 

13 

1 

23 

218 

Kagawa-ken — l£. WakabayasM 

113.50 

7 

2 

14 

16 4 

Kagoshima-ken — X. Takaok l ... 

602.31 

12 

1 

3 

135 

Kanagawa-ken— K. Ishihara ... 

155.67 

11 

2 

21 

179 

Kochi-ken— *K. Doki 

454.72 

7 

1 

17 

180 

Kumamoto-ken — C. Itawakam t 

465.47 

12 

1 

37 

327 

Kyoto-fu— S. Omori 

296.55 

18 

1 

22 

* 259 

Miyagi-ken— -M. Tawara 

540.79 

16 . 

1 

35 

168 

Miyazaki-ken— T. Ariyoslii 

487.34 

8 

— 

10 

90 

Miye-ken— E. Mabuclii 

363.55 

15 

3 

21 

316 

Nagano-ken— Y. Chikaraislii ... 

853.76 

16 

2 

23 

370 

Nagasaki-kon— It. Rinoiye 

235.15 

9 

2 

6 

192 

Nara-ken- H. Kawaguchi 

201.42 

10 

1 

13 

143 

Niigata -ken — X. Saka 

824.59 

16 

3 

45 

37t 

Oita-ken — T. Kurogane 

402.73 

12 

1 

27 

230 

Okayama-ken — X. Kasai 

420.98 

19 

1 

36 

365 

Okinawa-kcn— H. O-aji 

150.91 

5 

2 

1 

49 

Osaka-fu— T. Oku bo 

160.08 

9 

9 

22 

276 

Saga-ken— W. Ishibashi 

115.72 

8 

1 

9 

125 

Saitama-ken— A. Masaya 

265.99 

9 

— 

43 

329 

Shiga-kcn— J. Ikematsu 

258.44 

12 

1 

16 

186 

Shimane-ken— K. Orihara 

435.82 

16 

1 

14 

273 

Shizuoka-ken— K. Yuasa 

503.82 

13 

2 

39 

300 

Tochigi-ken— X. Kitakawa 

411.77 

8 

1 

32 

143 

T o kushi m a-ken — K . K ameyam a 

271.28 

10 

1 

18 

121 

Tokyo-fu— S. Kubota 

102.84 

8 

1 

31 

174 

Tottori-ken— T. Mimatsu 

224.16 

6 

1 

10 

207 

Toyama ken— T. Hamada 

266.41 

8 

2 

32 

238 

Yam^gata-ken — I. Otagiri 

600.15 

11 

2 

24 

206 

Yamaguohi-ken— T. Akaboshi ... 

339.99 

11 

1 

13 

212 

Yamanashi-ken K. Soyeda 

339.85 

9 

1 

7 

235 

Waikayama-ken — K. Kanokoki 

310.62 

- 7 

1 

la 

209 

Total ... 



636 

69 

1,246 

11,683 
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ADMINISTRAT 1 VE O KG AN I ZATION 

In each prefecture a Governor represents the Central Gevcrnvnent 
administratively while a local assembly represents right and interests of 
the people. A gun is a miniature prefecture and possesses an executive 
chief and an assembly. Cities, towds, and villages are bona fiie self gover* 
ning entities. 

Prefectural Assembly 

A Prefectural assembly is a guardian of local finance and exercises 
in short parliamentary control over the finance and other matters of its 
own prefecture. Citizens residing in the prefecture who pay the national 
tax of at least Y;i a year arc entitled to elect the members of the assembly, 
while those who are eligible must pay the national tax of not less than 
¥10. The term is four years. 

Each prefecture has an assembly and a council, the latter to amplify 
the resolutions passed by the other. 

A prefectural assembly is composed of at lenst 30 members, this being 
for a smaller prefecture containing under 700,000 inhabitants. An addi- 
tional meaibcr is to be elected for every 50,000 inhabitants for a pre- 
fecture of over 700,000 to 1,000,000, and soon. A prefectural Council 
undertakes amplifying the resolutions passed by the Assembly whose 
work it may also seef under trust. The Council is composed of ten 
honorary members for a municipal prefecture and seven for an ordinary, 
all elected from among the members of the Assembly. The prefectural 
Governor acts ex, -officio as head of the Council, together with two high 
officials of the Local Office. The Uun (County or District) administrative 
does not differ in organization from that of the prefecture, the difference 
being one of degree. The Administrative Head is appointed by the Home 
Office as in the case of the Governor and he acts ex-officio as Chief of the 
Dis'rict Council. The property qualification of the electors of District 
Assemblies does not differ from that of the larger Assemblies, but that of 
candidates eligible is Y5. The District as Administrative organ is consider- 
ed superfluous in some sections and its abolition has repeatedly been tried 
by the Seiyu-kai party. 


City, Town and Village 

“City” or urban community is clearly distinguished from “town* 5 
and “ village ” or rural community, for purposes of self-government. The 
former constitutes an independent self-government body and enjoys varions 
privileges. It is also burdened with obligations. *• City ” is financially 
and politically independent, but in this respect the rural community 
forms part of the District in which it is situated. Cities have their 
own Assemblies and Councils, the former deliberative and the latter 
executive. The qualification for franchise and eligibility is the payment 
of at least 2 national taxes for over two years, and so on. In the City 
Council the Mayor acts as Headman. The Council is absent in towns 
sind villages and their expective Headmen undertake the executive duty 
in compliance with the will of the Assemblies. Mayors are elected by 
citizen^ and nominated with the sanction of the Emperor, and Headmen 
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of towns and villages are similarly elected with the approval of the 
Prefectural Governors. The law bearing on the civic corporations was 
amended in 1911. 


Communal Improvement 

As means of communal improvements, there are the co-operative societies 
and the Ilotoku Sha, mentioned in the Chapter on Social Politics ; young 
men’s societies, the ohl men’s societies, landowners’ societies, the citizens’ 
societies, etc. Young men’s societies exist in almost every town or village 
and are moral and educational in character. They are secular bodies and 
in many cases the societies undertake road-making and other work of 
public utility. Landowners’ societies have for the object encouragement 
of tenant farmers, of subsidiary work by them, and other matters calculat- 
ed to improve farming. Citizens’ societies generally exist in urban districts 
and are intended to spread knowledge of self-government. 

Encouraging Self-Government Spirit 

In order to encourage self-government spirit the Home Ofiice in- 
augurated in 1910 the praiseworthy practice of giving monetary grant 
on 45 villages, village headmen and societies which have shown exemplary 

work. 



CHAPTER XXXIV 

CIVIL AND MILITARY SERVICE 


CLASSIFICATION 

The civil service is divided into four classes, viz., Shin-nin , Ghoku-nin, 
So-nin and Han-nia. The Shin-nin comprises Cabinet Ministers, Privy Coun- 
cillors, Ambassadors and a few others, all being nominated by the Emperor 
in person. They are entitled to report direct to the Crown. The President 
of Imp. Railways, President and Procurator-Gen. of the Court of Cassation, 
Chief of the Board of Audit, Lord Steward to Empress, President of the 
Administrative Litigation Court, and a few others also enjoy treatment of 
this supreme grade. The Ghoku-nin officials are appointed by the Emperor 
through the respective Departmental Chiefs and are entitled to attend State 
ceremonies. Vice-Ministers and Bureau Directors of Departments, Provincial 
Governors, University Professors of high grade, and some others belong to 
this category. The So-nin officials are not entitled to attend State ceremonies. 
The second and the third are also collectively designated as Kdlo-kan (high 
official). The fourth class comprises clerks, assistant-engineers and others of 
similar rank. 


APPOINTMENT 

The Appointment Regulations as amended in Oct. 1914 have become 
more liberal in spirit than before and are also calculated to minimize the 
evil of dislocation of official business incidental to Cabinet changes. The 
posts of Vice Ministership of the Departments of State, Chief Commissioner 
of the Metropolitan Police, Director of the Police Bureau, Chief Secretaries 
of the Houses of the Diet are no longer open to Special Appointment. The 
new post of senior and junior Parliamentary Under-Secretaries have been 
created, and these are to resign with a cliange of the Cabinet. The Special 
Appointment now covers the Chief Secretary of the Cabinet, Director of Legis- 
lative Bureau, and Personal Secretaries to Ministers of State and President of 
Imperial Railways. The public servants numbered as follows in 1912 : — 

Civil Officials. — Shin-nin and Ghoku-nin , 048 ; So-nin, 8,750 ; llan-nin , 
63,843; Employe, 131,836; Total 205,077. 

Military Officers. — Shin-nin and Ghoku-nin Armv, 153, Navy, 85; So-nin 
K 13,358 N. 3,887; llan-nin, A. J/J33, N. 11,57 0‘; Cadets, N. 224; Total 
A. 35,444 N. 15,766. 


Scale or Salaries 

The scale of salaries was increased by about 20 per cent, in April 1910 
and stands as follows for principal posts of civil and military services. 
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Skin-nin Rank 


Duty 



per annum 
¥ 

Prime Minister 



12,000 

Minister of State 



8,000 

President of Privy Council 



6,000 

Vice-President of Privy Council 



5,500 

Resident General* at Seoul 



8,000 

Privy Councillor 



5,000 

Ambassador 



6,000 

Gov.-General of Formosa 



7,500 

President, Administrative Litigation Court ... 


... .... 6,000 

,, of the Board of Audit ... 




6,000 

„ of the Kail way Board 

Choku-uin Rank 


7,500 

Director, Civil Affairs, Formosa 



5,000 

Vice-Minister of State 



5,000 

Chief of Legislative Bureau 



5,000 

Chief Sec. of Cabinet 



5,000 

President of Imp. Steel Works. 



5,000 

„ of Board of Decorations... 



4,200 

Bureau Directors 



3,700 

Chief Sec., Houses of the Diet 



4,200—8,700 

Inspector-General of the Metropolitan 

Police 


5,000 

f 4,500 

Local Governors 



... 

\ 4,000 

(3,700 


(Governors of Tokyo, Osaka, Kyoto, Kauagawa, and Ilyogo enjoy 
additional allowance of Y600: and those of Nagasaki, Niigata, Aichi, 
Miyagi, Hiroshima, Fukuoka, and Kumamoto, ¥4u0). 


Ambassador 


Min. Pie. & En. Ex. 


(5,000 1 
\ 4,000 ‘ 


Councillor ... 

Minister Resident 
Secretary, 1st, 2nd, 3rd 

Consul-General.'..' 


Diplomatic and Consular Service 

Salary Allowance 
¥ ¥ 

f 30,000 (Great Britain, U.S.A., France, Russia). 
, 6,000 « 25,000 (Germany, Austria-Hungary). 

(22,000 (Italy). 

17.000 (Spain, Sweden). 

14.000 (Belgium, Brazil, Chile, Holland). 

12.000 (China, Mexico) 10,000 (Siam). 

10.000 (Great Britain, U.S.A., France, Russia). 
" 000 (Germany, Austria-Hungary). 

,000 (Italy). 

12.000 (Brazil). 

1st Class Sec. 7,000—3,200 
2nd „ 5,800 — 2,600, 

3rd , „ 4,500—2,000 

000 8,000 

000 4,500 . , 


(5,000 

•\4,000 


3,700 

3,000 1 

1 , 200 " 


V 

f 10,0 
\ 9,0 

l 8,0 
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Consul... 


2,700 6,000 

1,200 1,600 


Officials of the Imperial Household 


Minister 

Grand Chamberlain 

Lord Keeper of the Great Seals (Shin-nin) • 

Vice-Minister 

Lord Steward to Empress 

Grand Master of Ceremonies ( Shin-nin ) 

Director of I/np. Estate Bureau 

Director of Peerage Bureau (accorded treatment of Shin-nin rank) 

Officials of the higher civil service draw from Y4,200 to 3,7000 


The Court of Cassation 


Salar 


President 

Prosecutor-General 

Judges and Procurators 


: : : : 


Appeal Courts 

Presidents fin Tokyo and Osaka) 

Presidents (other places) 

Chief Proc. (in Tokyo and Osaka) 

Chief Proc. (other places) 

Judges and Procurators 


District Courts 

Presiding Judges and Chief Pro'tors (Tokyo and Osaka) 

„ (other places) 

Judges and Procurators .. ... 


Military Officer's 

General ... ... • •• ••• ••• 

Lieut.-General ... •.* 

Major-General 

Colonel ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ••• ••• ••• ... 


Salary 

8,000 

6,000 

8,000 

5,500 

5,500 

6,000 

5,000 

5,500 

a year. 


r per annum 
¥ 

6,000 

5,000 

4,200 

2,500 


5,000 

4,200 

5,000 

4,200 

4.200 
8,700 
2,500 

1.200 


3.700 

2.700 

3.000 

2.000 
2,000 

750 


7,500 

5,000 

3,900 

2,940 
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... 2,196 

Major 


... 1,548 

Captain 


... 1,260-900 

Lieutenant 



684-552 

Sub-Lieutenant 


... 480 

Special Sergeant 



... 6S4-396 

Admiral 

Naval Officers 

... 7,500 

Vice-Admiral ... 



... 5,000 

Rear-Admiral... 

• 

... 4,161 

Captain 


- 

Commander ... 


... 2,349 

Lieut.-Commiinde 

r 

... 1,694 

Lieutenant 


... 1,211-985 

Sub-Lieutenant 


730-657 

Midshipman ... 


... 547 


Military and Naval Attaches at Embassy or Legation 


Irene nils and Non-Combatants (Army)) 
Admirals and „ „ (Navy) ( 


Colonels and „ ,, (Army)) 

Captains and „ „ (Navy)) 


Lieut, and „ „ (Navy) 


10,000 (Great Britain, U.S.A., 
France, and Russia). 

9.000 (Austria & Germany). 

8.000 (Italy). 

478 (China). 

7.000 (Great Britain, U.S.A., 

France, and Russia). 
6,500 (Germany, Austria, 

Italy). 

2.700 (China). 

6,100 (Great Britain, U.S.A., 
France, and Kussia). 

5.700 (Germany, Austria, 

Italy), 

■ 2,400 (China). 


Residency-General in Korea 

Salary Allowance 

¥ ¥ 

Governor-General ( Shin-nin ) 8,000 12,000 

Yice-Gov.-Gen. ( „ ) 6,000 7,000 

General Director of Civil Affairs ( Choku-nin ) ... 5,000 3,000 


Councillor 5,000—3,700 2,000 

Director of Police Bureau 5,000 

Director of Communications 4,200 



PENSIONS AND ANNUITIES 



ST.? co o o — < c<* eo oo^nco 

un *r? CD r H <0 r— < rH C 5 r * - rH 

^CiOOO ClOOOOCJ C5CSOC5C5 



a- 


1909 809 27,288 1,012 125,457 107 19,586 1,988 172,331 

Retiring grant of mo- 1910 — — — — — — 1,724 139,387 

ney 51911 — — — — — — 1,703 141,358 

1912 217 9,174 724 9G,607 112 26,416 1,739 155,453 

,1913 302 9,078 837 101,353 108 20,591 2,280 174,476 
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Pensions and Retiring Allowance 
(1) Civil Pensions 

* Under the Pension Law enacted in 1890 and revised subsequently, 
civil officers above the han-nin or clerical rank who retire from the service are 
allowed a pension subject to conditions that are partly based on advanced 
age (60 years or over) combined with long service (5 years in the case of 
State ministers and 1 ; 5 years for others) and partly on incapacity arising 
from ill health or wounds suffered while on duty. The amount of pension 
is fixed according to the length of service and the salary drawn at the 
time of retiring, the rate being 60/240 of the annual sum for one whose 
service extended 15 or 16 years. 1/240 to be added for each e^tra year 
until the maximum of 40 years is reached. A system of additional pension 
is provided for those who have retired from the service through incapacity 
occasioned while in discharge of duty, the rate of addition varying from 
2/10 to 7/10 of the sum of ordinary pension. The right to pension ends 
with the death of the claimant, or when he commits felony or loses 
nationaly, while the right is suspended when he re-enters the State service 
as officer above the rank or when he is deprivtd of public civil rights. 

(2/ Military Pensions 

Military pensions are of three kinds : — 1. Retiring pension which is 
allowed to officers above special sergeant-major who after a service of over 
11 years, retire from the army or the navy through no faults of their 
own, the sum varying from ¥1,050 to ¥2,475 in the case of those in the 
shinnin or chvktmin ranks, from ¥180 to ¥1,286 for the sonin rank and 
from ¥150 to ¥240 for the hannin rank comprising sergeant-major; 2. 
dismissal pension which is allowed to privates who are dismissed after 
serving over 11 years, the amount varying from ¥40 to ¥188; 8. additional 
pension which is granted to officers or privates disabled in action or 
otherwise in discharge of duty. 

Besides, a. gratuity is allowed to privates below the rank of non- 
commissioned officers or warrant officers when they are disabled in action 
or otherwise on duty, while a retired pay is granted to them when 
they die while in the service or when thev retire after serving over 4 
years but less tha\ the time-limit that entitles them to pension. 

(8) Petiring Allowance 

Retiring Allowance is granted to civil list officials above the hannin 
rank who retire from the service before their tenure of office entitles them 
to pension, the amount being fixed, as in the case of pension, according 
to the length of service and the sum of salary received by the retiring 
official at the time of retirement, that is to say, by multiplying half the 
sum of monthly salary by the number of years of service 

(4) Allowance to Families of Deceased Officers 

Families of the deceased officials or officers are granted allowance one third 
the pension granted to the deceased, persons entitled to the allowance being 
widows, children under age, « arents, and grandparents in the order given. 
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DIRECTORY 

Cabinet 


Prime M iniste r 

Chief Secretary 

Director, Bureau of Statistics 

„ ,, „ Pensions 

,, Printing Bureau ... 

„ Bureau of Decoration 

„ „ „ Legislation 

President, Rahway Board ... 

Vice President, Railway Board 
Direiftpr, Traffic Dept., Railway Board 
„ ' Engineering Dept. „ 

„ Administration Dept. „ 

„ Finance Dept. ,, 

„ Central Stores ., 

Central Divisional Superintendent, Railway Board 
Eastern „ „ „ 

Western „ „ ,, „ 

JCyuslm „ „ „ „ 

Hokkaido ,, ,, ,> ,, 


Count S. Ok urna. 

. ... Y. Egi. 

. Dr. N. Hanabusa. 

. Dr. S. Takahashi. 

. ... T. Tsukuda. 

Count S. Ogimachi. 

. Dr. S. Takahashi. 

. Dr. M. Sengoku. 

. ... S. Furukawa. 

... Y. K inosliita. 

. ... S. Sugiura. 

. ... E. Ozono. 

. ... K. Morimoto. 

• ••• >» Sj 

... K. Tlasegawa. 
... T. Okada. 

... Y. Nomura. 

... H. Nagao. 

... S. Suzuki. 


Privy Council 

Marshal Prince A. Yamagata. 

Count A. Yoshikawa. 

II. Arimatsu. 


President 
Vice-President 
Chief Secretary 
Councillors : 

Marquis M. Matsukata. 
Adm. Ct. S. Kabayama. 
Viscount T. Fukuoka, 
pr. Baron J. Hosokawa. 
Vis. S. Kawase. 
V.-Adra. Vis. 

K. Nakamura. 
Baron R. Kuki. 
Viscount M. Sugi. 


Marquis M. Hachisuka. 
Lt.-Gen. Vis. 

T. Takashima. 
Viscount M. I to. 
Viscount K. Kuroda. 
Viscount K. Kaneko. 
Dr. Vis. K. Suyematsu. 
Viscount K. Kiyoura. 
Baron M. Nambu. 


Baron Dr. H. Kato. 
Baron Dr. K. Tsuzuki. 
Lieut.-Gen. Vis. Miura. 
Baron A. Hamao. 
Viscount Y. Hanabusa. 
Dr. Bar. I>. Kikuchi. 
Bar. K. Kitagaki. 
Lt.-Gen. Vis. S. Soga. 


Imperial Household Department 


Minister 

Vice-Minister , ... 

Grand Chamberlain ... 

Grand Master of Ceremonies 
Vice-Grand Master of Ceremonies 
.Grand Master of Rituals 


Baron S. liatano. 

K. Kawamura. 

... Maj.-Gen. Princo T. Takatsukasa. 

Count U. Toda. 

Primes H. Ito. 

Prince M. Kup. 
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Director of Treasury 

,, Archives ...» -... .. 

„ Peerage Bureau ... 

„ Medical Affairs 

„ Culinary Affairs 

„ Imperial Tornhs 

j, Police Affair? 

„ Architecture % 

„ Imperial Mews 

„ Hunting Affairs 

„ Supplies and Purchase 

Lord Keeper of Privy Seal 

„ Steward to the Empress ... . 

„ ,, „ ,, Crown Prince... 

Chief Cliamtarlain to tlie Crown I Vine 

„ Imperial Auditor 

„ „ Forest Bureau ... 

„ . Poetry Bureau ... 

President of Peer’s School 


S. Yamasaki. 

Dr. E. Yamagtichi. 

... ... Marquis M. Kuga. 

H. Katayama. 

Viscount II. Fukuha. 

Dr. E. Yamaguehi. 

J. Yoshida. 

Dr. T. Katayama. 

Viscount K. Fujinami. 

Lieut.-Col- Baron T. Yoneda. 

S. Baba. 

Marshal Prince Oyama. 

Count S. Tokugawa (acting). 

Baron A. Ilamao. 

•e Viscount T. Iriye. 

... I. Matsumuro. 

M. Nambu. 

... Marquis M. Kuga. 

Gen. Vise. N. Osako. 


Department foil Foubion Affairs 

Minister Baron T. Kato. 

Vice-Minister K. Matsui. 

Director, Political Bureau C. Koike. 

,, Commercial Bureau J. Sakata. 

N. B. For the List of Diplomatists and Consular service vide Chap. Diplomacy, 

Department for Home Affairs 

Minister Lieut. Viscount K. Oura. 

Vice-Minister C. Shimooka. 

Director, Shrine Bureau Dr. T. Inouyc. 

,, Local Affairs Bureau S. Watanabe. 

„ Police Bureau ... A. Yasukochi. 

„ Public Works Bureau I. Kobashi. 

„ Sanitary Bureau N. Nakagawa. 

Department for Finance 

Minister R. Wakatsuki. 

Vice-Minister T. Hamaguchi. 

Director, Aecoimt Bureau O. Ichiku. 

„ Taxation Bureau M. Sugawara. 

„ Finance Bureau K. Kanno. 

t) Mint H. Ikebukuro. 

„ Monopoly Bureau T. Sakurai. 

Chief of Customs House: Yokohama, T. Kano ; Kobe, K. Nonaka; Osaka, S. 
Suzuki; Nagasaki, S. Kasahara ; Moji, G. Kawasaki; Hakodate, H. 
Yoshida. 

Department for Justice 

Minister ... Y. Osaki. 

Vice-Minister X. Suzuki. 
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Director, Prison Affairs Bureau S. Tanida. 

„ Judiciary Affairs Bureau Dr. K. Suzuki. 

President, Supreme Court ... Dr. K. Yokota. 

Prosecutor -Cfen. Supreme Court Dr. K. Hiranuma. 

President, Tokyo Appeal Court Dr. S. Tomiya. 

Chief Pros. „ Z. Kawamura. 

President, Osaka Appeal Court Dr. J. Saito. 

Chief Pros. „ Y. Kobayashi. 

President, Nagoya Appeal Court ' ... C. Mizukami. 

Chief Pros. ,, 3k Takahaslii. 

President, Hiroshima Appeal Court Iv. Shikata. 

Chief Pros. ,, 1C Kawabuehi. 

President, Nagasaki Appeal Court T. Tezuka. 

Chief Pros. „ M. Koyama. 

President, Miyagi Appeal Court I. Shimizu. 

Chief Pros. „ I. Miki. 

President, Hakodate Appeal Court T. Kakihara. 

Chief Pros. „ * E. Tsunernatsu. 

DEPARTMENT FOR EDUCATION 

Minister Dr. K. Tchiki. 

Vice-Minister R. Eukuhara. 

Director, vSpecial School Adairs Bureau C. Matsunra. 

,, ., „ General ,, ,, Y. Tadokoro. 

„ ,, „ Religions Bureau K. Shibata. 

President, Imperial Tokyo University Dr. K. Yamakawa. 

Chief librarian M- Wada. 

Director, Botanical Garden Dr. J. Matsumura. 

„ Marine laboratory Dr. S. lijima. 

,, Astronomical 01>servatory [)r. H. Terao. 

„ Hospital Dr. S. Sato. 

President, Imperial Kyoto University Dr. T. Araki. 

Director, Hospital Dr. IT. Ito. 

President, Imperial Tohoku University Dr. T. Ilojo. 

Director, Botanical Garden Dr. K. Miyabe. 

President, Imperial Kyushu University Dr. B. Mano. 

Director, Hospital ... Dr. M. Nakayama. 

N. B. For names of Deans and Directors of Gov. Schools, rid. Chap, on 
Education. 

Department for Agriculture and Commerce 


Minister II. ICono. 

Vice-Minister At. Kamiyama. 

Director, Agriculture Bureau H. Doke. 

f> Commercial and Industrial Bureau M. Oka. 

„ Forest Bureau 11. Okamoto. 

„ Mining Bureau M. Isobe. 

„ Fishery Bureau J. Matsuzaki. 

„ Imp. Gov’t Steel Works ... N. Oshikawa. 

,, Patent Bureau 8. Sakikawa. 
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I) EPARTMENT FOR , COMMUNICATIONS 

Minister T. Taketomi. 

Vice-Minister . M. Yukawa. 

Director, Comtiriication, Bureau J. Tanaka. 

„ Electric Affairs Bureau ... K. Munai. 

„ Mercantile Marine Bureau Y. Wakamiya. 

,, Postal Savings Bureau IT. Shimomura. 

Eastern Divisional Superintendent, S. Shishido; Northern, S. Sugi, Western, 
T. Sakano; Kyuslui, II. Iligo; Hokkaido, S. Uinemura. 

Government-General of Chosen (Korea) 

• 

Governor-General Gen. Count M. Terauchi. 

Director-General, Administrative A flairs I. Yamagata. 

Chief, Foreign A flairs Section M. Komatsu. 

.Director General, Affairs Bureau Count H. Kodama. 

,, Public Works Bureau R. Moehiji. 

Director, Homo Department ... K. IJsami. 

„ Educational Bureau T. Sekiya. 

Director, Finance Department K. Arai. 

Chief, Taxation Section B. Suzuki. 

„ Accountant Section K. Arai. 

Director, Agriculture, Commerce and Technical Dept. ... E. Jshidzuka. 

Director, Justice Department S. Kokubu. 

Superintendent of Police Affairs Lieut Gen. K. Taehibana. 

Director, Railway Bureau Dr. G. Oya. 

„ Communication Bureau ... T. Ikeda. 


Government- General of Taiwan (Formosa) 


Governor-General 

Director of Civil Affairs 

( Councillor 

Director, Finance Bureau 

,, Communication Bureau ... 

„ Industrial Bureau 

„ Public Works Bureau ... 

Chief, Police Superintendent 

„ Army Staff 

„ Navy „ 

Director, Appeal Court 

,, Railway Bureau 

„ Monopoly Bureau 

„ Customs House 


Gen. Baron T. Ando. 

K. TJchida. 

K. Hirose. 

.. T. Nakagawa* 

D. Imura. 

M. Takata. 

G. Sumi. 

O. Karaeyama. 

Maj.-Gen. M. Kinoshita. 

Capt. S. Hideshima. 

T. Isbii. 

... K. Uchida. 

S. lvaku. 

... K. Iwamasa. 


Government-General of Kwantung 

Governor-General ... Gen. Baron. K. Nakamura. 

Director-General of Civil Affairs ... T. Shirani. 
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Director, Foreign Affairs Section 
„ Civil Affairs „ 

„ Police Affairs „ 

„ Finance Affairs „ 

,, Public "Works „ 

Chief, Army Staff 


C. Royai na. 

M. Kurosaki. 

T. Sato. 


. S. Matsuniuro. 

Maj.-Geu. T. Nishikawa* 


President 

Sectional Chiefs 


Board of Audit 

Dr. Viscount I. Tajiri. 

... K. llama (1st Sec.), K. Nakakuma (2nd Sec.) 


* Court of Administrative Litigation 

President Dr. K. Okano. 

Councillors : 

Dr. R. Watanabe, Dr. S. Koba, S. Kubota, Dr. Shimizu, K. Sekiguehi, 
r F. Miyake, T. Shimada, T. Shiinanmra, K. Suyematsu, K. Baba, K. Mi- 
yauchi, Dr. G. Endo, M. Iwata. 


Metropolitan Police Board 


Inspector-General T. Izawa. 


Imperial Diet (Vide Cliap. Politics) 
Department of the Army 


Minister Lieut.-Gon. 

Vice-Minister „ 

Director, Personnel Affairs Bureau Maj.-Gen. 

„ Military Affairs „ Maj.-Gen. 

„ Anns Affairs „ ... ... „ 

„ Finance Affairs „ Pm. Gen. 

„ Medical Affairs „ Surgeon-Gen. Dr. 

,, Law Affairs ,, 

Chief Aide-de-Camp to his Majesty... Lieut.-Gen. Dr. 

„ „ „ Crown Prince Cap. Baron 

Director, Tokyo Military Arsenal Maj.-Gen. 

„ Osaka ,, „ Lieut.-Gen. 

„ General Ordnance Department ... Maj.-Gen. 

„ Technical Investigation Department „ 

Commander, Headquarter Gendarmerie ... Lieut.-Gen. 

» it tj 

Chief, War-horse Department Maj.-Gen. 

„ Fortifieatin „ Lieut.-Gen. 

„ Horse Administration „ 

Director, Senju Woolen Factory Paym.-Gen. 

„ Provision Department Pay m. -Gap. 

„ Clothing „ „ 


L Oka. 

K. Oshiina. 

S. Kikuchi. 

R. Yamada. 

T. Tsukushi. 

T. Kuma. 

R. Mori. 

K. Shimizu. 

K. Uchiyama. 

I. Yamane. 

T. Miyata. 

T. Muraoka. 

K. Naraoka. 

B. Shimakawa. 
K. Hashiraoto. 
K. Tachibana. 
H. Yoshida. 

T. Abe. 

T. Asakawa. 

S. Kato. 

K. Miyazato. 
G. Yuasa. 
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General Staff Office 


Chief. Marshal Viscount Y. Hasegawa. 

Vice-Chief ... Lieut.-Gen. M. Akashi. 

Sectional Chiefs, Maj.-Gens. II. Yamanashi (General), T. Takouchi (3rd), M. 

Fukuda (2nd), O. Tanrmra (4th), M. Ono (1st) 

Director, Surveying Bureau Maj.-Gen. N. lbe. 

Military Education Department 


Inspector-General of Education .. 

Chief, General Affairs 

Inspector, Cavalry 

,, Field Artillery 

„ Heavy „ 

„ Engineering 

„ Commissariat ,, 

Chief, Examination Committee .. 

„ Mil-* Staff School 

„ Art & Eng. School 

„ Toyama School 

„ Riding „ 

„ Field Art. ,, 

„ Heavy Art.,, 

„ Infantry „ 

„ Cadets ,, 

„ Central Boys School 


Gen. Baron Y. TTyehara. 
Lieut.-Gen. N. Kurita. 
Lieut.-Gen. S. Tpyobe. 

„ K. Iloshino. 
...Maj -Gen. K. Sato. 

„ lv. Chikano. 
Lieut.-Gen. A. Adaehi. 
...Maj.-Gen. R. Saito. 
...Maj.-Gen. M. Kawai. 
...Maj.-Gen. S. Takeda. 

Col. N. Hayashi 

„ T. Yoshihashi. 

„ Nagao. 

„ H. Yokoyama. 

...Maj.-Gen. M. Kawamura. 

„ K. Yoknra. 
Col. Iv. Matsuura. 



Just of Divisional 

and Brigade 

Commanders 

Name of 

Commander 

Name o{ 

Commander 

Division 

Lieut-Xien. 

Division 

Lieut.-Gen. 

Guards 

Y. Akiyaraa. 

30th 

K. Yamaguehi. 

1st 

T. Semba. 

Uth 

T. Kakizaki. 

2nd 

S. Nanibu. 

12th 

G. Shiba. 

3rd 

T. Oba. 

13th 

1. Ando. 

4th 

S. Nitawara. 

14th 

C. Yamada. 

5th 

T. Ohara. 

13th 

M. Yui. 

0th 

M. ITmesawa. 

16 th 

T. Matsukawa. 

7th 

T. Utsunomiya. 

17th 

F. Hongo. 

8th 

N. ()-i. 

18th 

1\. Shiba. 

0th 

S. Kawamura 




Infantry Brigade 


brigade Division Mfy.-Gen. Rrignde 

1st (Guards) H. I. H. Prince Kuni. 31st 
2nd ( „ ) Y. Koike. 8th 

1st ( 1st ) IT. Takeshita. 20th 

2nd ( „ ) G. Tanaka. 10th 

3rd (2nd) K. Tguchi. 22nd 

2' r >th ( „ ) K. Takayama. 12th 


Division 

( 9th ) 
(10th) 

( „ ) 

(11th) 

( »» ) 
(12th) 


Mnj.-Gen. 

IT. Inoguch. 
Y. IJsuku. 

S. Nakashima. 
S. Saito. 

S. Mukai. 

T. Iinaya. 
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Brigade Division 

Maj.-Gen. 

Brigade Division Mnj-Gen. 

5th 

( 3rd) 

O. Takajiina. 

35th 

( „ ) R. Kawaehi. 

noth 


S. Kojima. 

15th 

( 13th ) G. A rika wa. 

7 th 

(4th) 

K. Ichikawa. 

26 tli 

( „ ) S. Fukuhara. 

32nd 

( „ ) 

Y. Takahashi. 

27th 

(14th) M. Shiki. 

9th 

(5th) 

Y. Mivazaki. 

28th 

( „ ) II.r.IT. Prince Nashimoto. 

21st 

( ) 

K. Sato. 

17th 

(15th) T. Takeuchi. 

11th 

(0.h) 

K. Okazawa. 

29th 

( „ ) A. Suzuki. 

36th 

( ) 

K. Mori. 

18th 

(16th) *M. Kanekubo. 

13th 

(7th) 

Y. Hasliiguchi. 

19th 

( ,, ) T. Takashima. 

14th 

( ) 

N. Omura. 

33rd 

(17th) S. Sato. 

4th 

( 8th ) 

S. Namatame. 

34 th 

( „ ) S. Ito. 

16th 

( - ) 

,T. Miyata. 

23rd 

(18th) B. Horiuchi. 

6th 

(9th) 

T. Suto. 

24th 

( „ ) R. Y r amada. 



Cavalry 

Brigades 

1st 

(Guards) 

H. Nagamura. 

3rd 

( 8th ) S. Suzuki. 

2nd 

(1st) 

II. Uehida. 

4th 

(15th) W. Ease. 



Field Artillery 

Brigades 

1st 

(Guards) 

S. Narita. 

2nd 

( 1st ) G. Arita. 




3rd 

( „ ) G. Sliimmen. 


Heavy Artillery Brigades and Communication Corps 
1st ( 1st ) I. Watanabe. 2nd (12th) C. Ka wan aka. 

Communication (Guards) N. Jnouyc. 


Commanders of 


Garrisons and Forts 


Tokyo Garrison 

Tokyo Bay Fort 

Yura Fort 

Hiroshima Bay Fort 

Maizuru Fort . ... 

Shimonoseki Fort 

Sasebo Fort 

Tsushima Fort 

Hakodate „ 

Nagasaki „ 

Keelung „ 

Pescadores „ 

Chinliai Bay „ 

Independent Garrison (Kwantung) 

Port Arthur Fort 

Formosa 1st Garrison 

„ 2nd Garrison 

Karafuto Garrison 

China Garrison 

Tingtao Garrison 

Korean Garrison 

Chief Staff of Korean Garrison... 
„ „ „ Kwantung 


Lieut, -Gen. M. Kan-o. 

„ K. Makino* 
Maj.-Gen. T. Jgata. 

„ Y. Tsutsurni. 

„ N. H>e. 

Lieut. -Gen. K. Shigemi. 
Maj.-Gen. M. Watanahc. 
„ K. Yajinia. 

Col. Y. Jwakura. 

... ... Col. G. Niizuma. 

Maj.-Gen. E. Kawakita. 
,, N. Sanslm. 

Col. K. Yanagi. 

Maj.-Gen. Y. Koike. 
Lieut.-Gen. N. Aoki. 
Maj.-Gen. T. Hiiaoka. 

„ A. Oshima. 

Col. A. Ikutame. 

Maj.-Gen. T. Nara. 

„ K.. Otani 

Lieut.-Gen.’ S. Iguchi. 

,, J U. Kinoshita. 
.. T. Nishikawa. 
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Department of tife Navy 


Minister 

Vice-Minister 

Chief, Military Affairs Bureau ... 
„ Personnel Affairs Bureau 
„ Medical Affairs Bureau .. 

,, Finance Affairs Bureau ... 

Law Affairs Bureau 


... Vice-Adm. B. Yashiro. 
... Rear- Ad in. K. Suzuki. 

... „ S. Akiyama. 

... „ K. Suzuki. 

Sur.-Gen. S. Kimura. 
Pay Master -Gen. M. Shisa. 

S. Ucliida. 


Members of Admirals Council : Vice-Adm. H. Yamada, Vice-Adm. II. I. 
H. Prince Higashi Fushimi, Rear-Adm. K. Suzuki, Rear-Adm. Sakiyama, 
Vice-Adm. II. Shimamura, Vice-Adm. S. Ijiohi, Vice-Adm. G. Yamashita, 
Vice-Adm. K. Murakami. * 

Chief, Education Board Viee-Adm. Teikichi Kato. 

Sectional Chiefs Rear-Adms. R. Matsumura, K. Kisaki. 

Chief, Administration Department Vice-Adm. K. Murakami. 

„ Hydrographical Department Rear-Adm. R. Eguchi. 

Provisional Construction Dep't ... „ K. Suzuki. 


Director, Naval Staff College 

„ Cadets School 

„ Engineering School 

„ Medical School 

„ Gunnery School ... 

„ Torpedo School 

„ Paymaster School ... 

,, Arsenal 

Aicle-de-Camp to the Majesty 
„ to the Crown Prince 


Rear-Adm. III. II . Prince Fushimi. 

Vice-Adm. R. Arima. 

.. Eng. Rear-Adm. I. Kamo. 

... Surg.-Gen. Dr. T. Honda. 

Rear-Adm. K. Togo. 

... ... „ J. Yajima. 

Pm. -Gen. IT. Shimizu. 

Rear-Adm. K. Yoshimi. 

„ K. Sekino. 

Com. Baron. T. Usagawa. 


Naval Staff Board 


Vice-Adm. II. Shimamura. 
„ G. Yamashita. 


Chief 

Vice-Chief 


Com.-in-Chief 
Chief of Staff 
„ Engineer 
„ Arsenal 
„ Finance 

Com.-in-Chief 
Chief of Staff 
„ Engineer 
„ Arsenal 
„ Finance 


Admiralty 

Yokosuka 

V.-A. S. Ijichi 
R.-A. 

E.-R.-A. T. Irisawa 
R.-A. 

P.-G. J. Nakcilai 

Sasebo 

V.-A. K. Fnjii. 
R.-A. C. Chisaka. 
E.-R.-A. T. Date. 
R.-A. O. Ito. 

P.-G. K. Sakura. 


Kure 

V.-A. S. Osluinatsu. 
R.-A. K. Ide. 

E.-R. T. Funabashi. 
V.-A. K. Nomaguchi. 
P.-G. T. Akiyama. 

Mnidzuru 

R.-A. II. Sakamoto. 
Oapt. Y. Nagata. 
E.-Capt. S. Ezure. 

R.-A. M. Tanaka. 
P.-G. T. Fujita. 


Com. of Port Arthur Naval station. Com-in-Chief, V.-A., R. Kawashima. 
Chief of Staff \ Capt. S. Nakagawa; Harbor Master, Capt. S. Baba. 

Mekon. Commander, Vice-Adm. K. Kamaya. Omimto. R.A.K. Kamimura. 
Chinhai. R.-A. K. Yamaguchi. 



CHAPTER XXXV 

CHOSEN (KOREA) 


GEOGRAPHY 

Chosen (Korea) is one of the largest peninsulas on the east of Asia, and 
projects between the Sea of Japan and the Yellow Sea. It is situated between 
latitude 33° 13' N. and 43° 2' N. and longitude 124° l.V E. and 130° 64' 
E., and is nearly as large as the Main Island of Japan Proper, covering an 
area of 14,123 sq. ri. In the north the Peninsula is separated from Manchuria 
and Siberia by the rivers Turnan and Yalu and “ White” Mountain. In the 
south the Peninsula faces Kyushu across the Strait of Chosen while the historic 
island of Tsushima lies only 30 miles away, forming a stepping stone between 
the two lands. The Gulf of Gensan that indents far on the east coast and 
the river Tadong that empties into the Yellow Sea practically divide the 
peninsula into two parts, northern and southern Korea. A watershed runs 
through both parts, lying nearer the eastern than the opposite coast- The 
northern Korea is mountainous and rich in timber. In the southern Korea 
the peak of Kongo noted for its picturesque scenery and magnificient Buddhist 
temples towers on the north-east. The south-western district is the best land 
in Korea and is generally well cultivated. The rivers are larger than those 
in Japan Proper and in full tide many of them can float boats far up the 
streams. The height of tide is especially conspicuous on the western coast. 
In the vicinity of Ninsen, for instance, it reaches as high as 33 ft. though on 
the opposite side it is only one ft. The climate is comparatively mild for its 
latitude in the southern part and thermometer rarely falls below freezing 
point, but in the north rigorous climate almost like that of Siberia prevails. 

METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATION (Average Record) 
Temperature 


Jan. ... 



Pusan 

c. 

3.5 

Nfnsen 

c. 

-2.3 

Gensan 

c. 

-2.9 

Seoul 

c. 

-2.8 

PJngyang 

c. 

-6*7 

Feb. ... 

... 


2.2 

-3.0 

-3.3 

-3.0 

-5.9 

March... 



6.9 

2.6 

2.3 

2.9 

0.8 

April ... 

... 


12.1 

9.2 

9.4 

10.2 

8.9 

May ... 

... 


16.5 

14.3 

15.1 

15.7 

15.1 

June ... 

... 


19.7 

19.1 

18.9 

20.5 

20.0 

July ... 



23.3 

23.0 

21.8 

23.9 

23:4 

Aug. ... 

... 


25.1 

24.3 

22.9 

25.1 

24.0 

Sept. ... 



21.8 

20.2 

18.9 

20.2 

19.1 

Oct. ... 



16.5 

14.3 

13.1 

13.1 

13.2 

Nov. ... 



10.2 

5.8 

5.4 

5.1 

3.2 

Bee. ... 

••• 


4,0 

-1.6 

-1.0 

-3.2 

-.62 

Average 

... 


13.5 

10.5 

10.0 

10,6 

9.0 
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Rainfalls and Snowfalls & No. of Days thereof 


Gen win 


Pingynng 


Jan. ... 

mm. 

No. of 
days 

mm. 

No. of’ 
days 

mm. 

No. of 
days 

mm. 

No. of 
days 

mm. 

No. of 
days 

... 82.4 

9.0 

15.2 

7.9 

55.9 

8,1 

19.2 

8.2 

12.7 

7.4 

Peb. .. 

... 20-0 

4.7 

9.0 

5.1 

28.5 

5.0 

11.1 

5.8 

7.0 

2.0 

March 

... 74.2 

10.9 

21.9 

5.2 

52.8 

7.2 

37.8 

7.8 

24.3 

0.0 

April 

... 144.1 

10.0 

50.4 

7.2 

84.4 

9.0 

79.3 

7.0 

40.0 

7.4 

May.. 

... 101.1 

9.0 

84.1 

8.0 

90.9 

8.9 

62.0 

9.0 

49.2 

7.8 

.Tune . 

... 212.0 

12.9 

80.2 

9.7 

150.0 

14.2 

102.5 

10.2 

79.2 

9.0 

July.. 

... 244.0 

14.4 

192.0 

14.2 

209.0 

20.7 200.2 

17.2 229.2 

15.8 

Aug. . 

... 210.1 

12.1 

178.9 

11.7 

274.5 

19.9 

102.9 

14.0 209.8 

12.4 

Sept. . 

... 172.2 

11.4 

128.8 

9.0 

208.0 

12.0 

89.0 

9.4 155.0 

10.0 

Oct. .. 

... 04.0 

8.0 

28.8 

0.9 

70.1 

10.9 

21.0 

0.0 

42.0 

7.8 

Nov... 

... 50.1 

0.9 

40.0 

8.2 

88.1 

9.1 

52.0 

9.2 

62.1 

11.8 

Dee- .. 

... 24.7 

4.7 

21.0 

on 

22.2 

1,549.2 

4.1 18.5 

129.9 908.8 

8.4 19.5 
112-8 922.0 

8.2 

109.4 

Total 

...1,507.2 114.0 

884.3 102.5 


AREA AND POPULATION 


The latest reliable estimate as to area of the Peninsula is that carried 
out by the Communication Bureau of the former Korean Residency-Gene nil. 
According to its calculation the area covers 14,12.'* square .Japanese ri which 
is a little below that of the Main Island in Japan Proper. The Government 
started in 1910-11 year a surveying work at an oittlav of ¥15,000,000 spread 
over seven years. 


N ative Population 


December 

1910 ... 

.1911 ... 

1912 ... 

Households 
... 2,749,950 

... 2,812,925 

2,885,404 

Male Fem&lc 

0,952,408 0,175,9*12 

7,271,520 6,500,850 
7,585,074 0,981,109 

Birth 

Total Fh;?. r«r S(j. ri 

12,128,780 929.0 

12,822,2*70 979.4 

14,500,782 1,021.4 

Still birth 

1910 ... 

1911 ... 

1912 ... 

M. 

95,080 

148,447 

222,507 

F. Total 

80, 1 25 175,221 
120,020 277,472, 
197,992 421,500 

M. F. 

2,287 1,940 
2,782, 2,400 
2,478 2,079 

Total 

4,222 

5,242 

4,557 



Death 

Marriage & Divorce 

1910 ... 
191! ... 

1912 ... 

“m. 

... 57,995 

... <87,587 

... 122,074 

F. Total 

49,212 107,208 

75,000 102,259. 

108,441 222,115 

Marriage 

5 1 , 1 / » * 
85,012 
121,992, 

J)i voroe 

3,879 

5,621 

8,488 



Ratio 

Per 1000 


1910 

1911 ... 

191^ ... 

M. birth Birth Still Mill* 

84,28, 01.24 12.25 0.22 

... 80.92 58.84 20.00 0.28 

88.58 55.07 28.92 0.21 

Death Marriage 

8.17 3.90 

11.80 6.19 

15.93 S.37 

Divorce 

0.2*0 

0.41 

0.58 
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Seoul ... 
Chemulpo 
Kaisong 
Taiden ... 
Taiku ... 
Fusan ... 
Pingyang 
Gensau ... 


Principal Cities at the End of 1912 


Japanese 

49,402 

11,838 

1,337 

3,274 


6,758 

26,586 

7,868 

6,100 


Koreans 

193,053 

12,978 

40,638 

33,962 

25,646 

23,748 

43,250 

14,949 


Japanese in Korea 


Foreigners 

2,565 

1,624 

62 

52 

235 

231 

* 

363 


Total 


245,020 

26,440 

42,037 

37,288 

32,639 

50,565 

51,832 

21,478 


Till the War of 1904-5 the number of Japanese settlers in the Peninsula 
did not exceed from 40 to 50 thousand, but thereafter it has increased at the 
rate of 20 or 39 }>er cent, annually until now there are 17 Japanese for 
every 1,000 Koreans and 37 Japanese in every square ri, This means that 
each square ri in Japan has contributed about ten persons to each square ri 
in Korea. The following table shows the numbers of male and female im- 
migrants at the end of the year. -u 


1910 

Family 

50,992 

Male 

92,751 

Female 

78,792 

Total 

171,543 

1911 

62,633 

114,759 

95,930 

210,689 

1912 

70,688 

131,518 

112,211 

243,729 

264,146 

1913 (June) ... 

75,015 

124,787 

121,359 

1913 (Mar.) ... 

79,353 

149,932 

128,133 

278,065 

1914 (July) ... 

82,578 

157,252 

133,203 

290,455 


The real estates held by the Japanese settlers are estimated at 52,652,500 
txulxj in land and 394,152 tsubo in buildings, the investment being valued at 
¥ 128,500,000 approximately. 


Foreigners in Korea (at the End of 1912) 


Chinese 

Family 

3,427 

Male 

14,593 

Female 

924 

Total 

15,517 

Americans 

240 

344 

286 

630 

English 

89 

110 

102 

212 

French 

64 

75 

28 

103 

Germans 

18 

39 

16 

55 

Russians 

10 

14 

10 

24 

Others 

28 

37 

11 

48 

Total (1912) 

3,876 

15,212 

1,377 

16,589 

32,804 

1911 

3,312 

11,709 

1,095 

1910 

3,155 

11,239 

1,455 

12,694 

1909 

2,223 

9,672 

755 

10,427 


THE KOREAN ADMINISTRATION 


The regulations for the organisation of the administrative machine in 
Korea are summarized below: — 

The Government General. — The Governor-General of Korea is invested 
with the power of control over all Korea. He has the command of the 
army and navy, under the direct control of the Emperor, and within the 
sphere assigned to him controls all affairs pertaining to the defence of Korea. 
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The Governor-General also supervises all political affairs in Korea and can 
make appeal to, or receive the sanction of, the Emperor through the Minister 
President. 

In the Government-General is appointed a Director-General of Political 
Affairs, whose function it is to assist the Governor-General, and to control 
the official business of the Government-General and 'various departments and 
bureaux of the same. The Government-General is divided into a secretariats’ 
office and five departments, viz., Departments of General Affairs, Internal 
Affairs, Finance, Agriculture, Commerce and Industry, and Justice. The 
Chiefs of those Departments are of Chokunin rank. Besides these the staff 
includes nine Directors of Bureaux, two councillors, two private secretaries, 
nineteen secretaries, nineteen eommbsioners, thirty technical experts, six 
translators and 887 clerks, assistant experts and student interpreters. 

N. B. For the directory of chief officials in the Government- General see 
Chapter on Official Directory. 

Governors of the thirteen prefectures of Korea are as follows: 


Prefecture 

Heat of tonal 
Government 

Governor 

Kyongkido 

Seoul . . . 

N. Higaki 

North ChungVhongdo 

Chongehu 

R. Suduki. 

South Chung’chongdo 

Kongchu 

( ihungyang Park. 

North ChoVlado ... 

Chonchu 

Goowhan Kirn. 

South Chol’lado ... 

Kwangehil 

E. Kudo. 

North Kyonshangdo 

Taik u ... 

Cliinho Yi. 

South Kyonshangdo 

Chiiichu 

T. Sasaki. 

Ilwanghaido 

I laid ui... 

I moon Clio. 

South Pyongando ... 

Pvonyang 

T. Matsunaga. 

N orth Pyonga ndo . . . 

liclm ... 

T. Kawakami. 

Kang worn lo 

Clmnchon 

Kyuwan Yi. 

South Hamkongdo 

Hankong 

.. ... II. Sybil. 

North Hamkongdo 

Kyonsbong 

IT. Kuwara. 

Of the 18 Provincial Governors 7 arc 

Japanese and 6 Koreans. 

There have been lately 

considerable 

eduction of staff, the total numbe 


of elimination being 628 high-class officials ( koto-kwan ) and 484 hannin clerks. 

TIIE CENTRAL COUNCIL 

The Central Council is in efleet a privy council and has to ei nsidor 
matters submitted to it by the Gov<*mor-G< neral. The personnel of the 
Central Council consists of a President, a Vice-President, fifteen advisers, 
twenty councillors, thirty-five assistant councillors, a chief secretary, two 
secretaries, three interpreters and three clerks. 

' The post of the President is to be occupied by the Director General of 
Political Affairs in the Government-General. 

The President is Mr. Yamagata and Vice-President Mr. Kim Yen-sik. 
The remaining 14 members arc all Koreans, who held at one time or 
another Ministerial post. The salaries of the above Members of Council 
are fixed at yen 1600 per annum. 

THE ROYAL HOUSE OF KOREA 

As a result of the annexation the former Emperor of Korea is now 
known by the title of His Imperial Highness Yi Wang (Prince Yi), and the 
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Crown Prince, Prince Heir, while the ex-Emperor is called His Imperial 
Higlmess Tai Wang (Prince Father). Their Highnesses shall receive the 
treatment of Princess of the Blood and their animal grants remain same as 
tie fore the annexation, i.e. yen 1,500,000. 

CREATION OF KOREAN PEERS 
In Oct. 2910, 75 distinguished Koreans including live members of the 
former Imperial family, were created Peers, i.e. 5 Marquises, 5 Counts, 22 
Viscounts and 45 Barons. The new Peers were conferred monetary grants, 
at the rate of yen 50,000 for a Baron, and 100,000 yen , 150,000 yen and 
200,000 yen respectively for a Viscount, a Count and a Marquis, this being 
four or five times that usually granted on a new Peer in Japan. 

#/ 

MONETARY GRANTS ON COMMUNITIES 
AND INDIVIDUALS 

Monetary Endowment on Communities. — Municipal and rural districts 
had conferred on them special grants by His Majesty’s Government, in the 
form of 5 per cent, bonds. The total grant amounted to yen 17j398,000- 

The grants are kept in charge of the provincial Governors and the iwe 
of the principal is prohibited. The Governor-General orders that three-fifths 
of the interest accruing be devoted to workgiving purposes, one-fifth to 
education and one-tenth to relief in bad years. In providing work the 
former official caste known as yangpan and literati who do not possess 
adequate means of livelihood receive attention first of all. The total number 
of yangpan and literati are 54,217 and 10,175, respectively. Of these no 
less than 15,758, chiefly yangpan, are in official service. 

Monetary Gifts to Old Folks. — On the occasion of the late Emperor’s 
birthday, Nov. 3rd, 1911 87,047 old folks of over GO years old of the 
yangpan class were given monetary gifts ranging between yen 15 each on 
those of between GO and G5 and yen 20 each on those over 100 years old. 

Gifts to Dutiful Children and Faithful Wives. — On the same occasion 
529 dutiful sons and 1,326 girls and 1,323 faithful wives received gifts of 
yen 10 each. 

Til It EE YEARS OP THE NEW RhYilMK 
In 1904 Korea was plained under the protection of Japan in 1900 the 
Residency-General’s Office was established in Seoul and lastly in Aug. 1910 
the annexation was formally carried out. The Government-General’s Office 
issued a pamphlet at the beginning of 1914 reviewing the results of ad- 
ministration since the annexation. The main features are recapitulated here. 

Finance 

Imperial Treasury’s Burden. — To enable the Korean Government to 
meet deficit in its Budget, the Imperial Government made to it loans, free 
of interest ¥ 14,200,000 odd. This was because the judiciary administration 
was transferred to control of Japan, and in consequence the expenses pertain- 
ing to the service and also prison expense devolved on the Imperial 
Treasury. The total derayed by it on tins account and for maintaining 
garrison and laying railway reached on an average from 1907 to 1911 ¥ 2G,- 
000,000 a year. The sum has decreased very much since the annexation. 
In 1911 the outlay, exclusive of military expenses, was reduced to Y 12,- 
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'>50,000, while in 1912 and 1913 it was farther curtailed to ¥ 10,000,000. 

Revenue, — Though no new taxes were cr ated, revenue from various 
ordinary sources, by means of better adjustment and economy, was increased 
from ¥ 20,780,000 for the fiscal year 1909 to ¥ 28,760,000 for the fiscal 
year 1913. 


Security of Life & Property 

In 1909 the Police and Gendarmes encountered 3,400 insurgents on 210 
occasions, but in 1913, the figures fell to only 45 and 5 respectively. 

Education 

Tn 1910 about 100 common schools attended by 15,00 Korean children 
existed, but at present such schools number 366, with 50,000 Korean child- 
ren. # 


Auriculture 

To encourage farming a Model Farm was established at Suwon, with 
its brandies at various places. Similarly sericultural and agricultural schools 
were founded, and steps were taken to encourage sericulture, the cultivation 
of rice, cotton, etc. 

Rice. — Between 1908 and '10 the annual harvest did not exceed 8,000,- 
000 l:o/cu. The yield in subsequent years was; — 10,070,000 in 1911, 8,970,- 
000 in 1912, and 10,000,000 in 1913, though the country suffered from 
drought and flood in the two later years. 

Cotton. — 'The raising of American variety did not exceed 1,009 cho in 
3910, but the area grew to 6,500 in '12 and to 14,000 in '13. The export 
to Japan Proper increased from about Y 250,000 in '10 to Y 920,000 in '13. 

Sericulture. — The output that stood at only 11,900 odd h oka in 1909 
increased to 35,400 in '13. 

Stock -farming. — This industry is very active in North Korea, and the 
total jiumImt of c attle increased from 628,000 in 1909 to 1,040,000 in 1912. 

Afforestation 

As is too often the case in a mis-govemed country, aflbrestation had 
been sadly neglected in Korea for centuries, and most of the bills in South 
Korea were glaring evidence of national degeneration, being entirely denud- 
ed of wood. The Residency -General set about the task of effecting through 
renovation of this state of affairs; established nurseries for raising seedlings 
to Iks distributed gratis ; created an Arbor Day (April 3) as a national holi- 
day, and effected the planting of 4,650,000 in the first year, 1911, then 10,- 

160.000 in '12, and 12,430,000 in '13. Besides, it elaborated the system of 
leasing State-owned forest-land to private individuals or corporations, under 
promise of transferring the leases to their possession when the work was 
successfully completed. About 130,000 cho of forest-land have l>een leased 
under this arrangement. 

Fishery 

In 1909 there w r erc 75,000 native fishermen whose catches totalled ¥ 

1.845.000 and in 1912 the respective figures rose* to ¥160,000 and ¥ 5,989,- 
000. Then Japanese fishermen engaged in this business in Korean waters 
increased from 15,000 fishermen with the catches valued at ¥ 3,760,000 in 
1909 to 22,000 and ¥ 6,629,000 respectively in 1912. 
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Communication 

Railway. — At the time of annexation Korea had only (>40 mileH of 
railroad, and this has reached 9.14.7 by 1914. Besides there are light 
railways and tramways extending 109.8 in. 

Roads. — The Government-General is conducting an extensive work of 
improving the principal highways aggregating 587 ri to be completed in 
1911-17 years. Of the total already 181 ri has been completed, and also 
2,100 ri of local highways has received proper repair. 

Shipping. — Korea had no regular shipping establishment, but at present 
there are the Chosen Yusen Knishu and another Co. that are carrying on 
regular coasting service. In 19 1 it altogether 212 navigation marks existed 
along the coast. 

Harbors.— Harbor works at l r usan, Chemulpo, Chinnampo and Ping- 
yang were started in 1911 as six year undertakings. 

Postal Telegraphic & Telephone Services.— Against 498 post offices or 
stations in 1910 the figures in 1913 were 557. Mail packets and parcels, 
received and delivered in Korea increased from 49,000,000 and 1 ,090,00 o 
respectively in 1909 to 132,000,000 and 2,330,000 in 1912. During the 
same period telegraphic messages grew from 1,350,000 to 4*, 550, 000 and 
telephone stations from 170 to 345. 

Banking, Trade & Factories 

Korea had only 70 main and branch banking offices in 1910, and these 
became 93 in 1913. The deposits held in trust by them and loans made 
totalled at the end of Aug. 1910 ¥ 18,050,000 and ¥ 19,300,000, but these 
enlarged to ¥ .‘10,550,000 and Y 53,700,000 by Aug. 1913. 

The volume of foreign trade advanced from ¥ 52,890,000 odd in 1909 
to ¥ 102,450,000 odd in 1913. The J apan-Korea trade that averaged ¥ 

35.550.000 during the three years prior to annexation expanded to ¥ 56,- 

420.000 in 19U-’13. 

Factories with capital exceeding Y 30,000 numbered 55 with total in- 
vestment amounting to ¥ 8,100,000 l>efore annexation, and in 1912 these 
figures became 102 and ¥ 11,500,000. 

Justice 

Naturally civil and penal cases dealt with have increased, the former 
from 25,900 in 1910 to 37,100 in 1912, and the latter from 7,900 to 13,500 

FINANCE 

Budgets (in yen 1,000) 

Revenue 


Ordinary 1913-14 1914-15 

Tax 12,485 16,537 

Stamp receipts 1,145 3,429 

Yok-tun receipts 3,159 1,613 

Public undertaking and Gov’t property ... 14,824 17,520 

Other receipts 489 622 

Total 30,106 37,724 

Extraordinary 

Sale of Gov’t property 400 475 
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Loans 




12,627 

9,440 

Fund to meet deficit 

# 

. ... 

... 

12,350 

9,000 

Surplus of previous year transferred 

. . . 

2,506 

2,722 

Total 

. 

. 

. . . 

27,8815 

21,638 

Total Revenue 


. ... 

... 

57,989 

59,362 


Expenditure 




Ordinary 



1913-14 

1914-15 

Prince Yi’s Household 




1,500 

1,500 

Gov.-General’s Office 




3,025 

3,390 

Justice and Prison 




2,782 

2,597 

Police 


... ... 


3,307 

3,331 

Local administration 





4,504 

4,115 

Education 




355 

» 344 

< ’ustom-house 





620 

590 

Model Farm 




220 

197 

Pingyang mining 





812 

789 

Central Experimental Station 



148 

158 

Communication 




3,432 

3,592 

Rail w* ay Ex pense 





7,034 

7,712 

Repairs 




403 

330 

Sundry Expenses 
Transferred to General 





236 

349* 

Account 



5,117 

5,201 

Sanitation 





450 

400 

Reserves 




1,000 

1,000 

Total 





34,751 

35,600- 

Extraordinary 






Industrial Expense ... 





407 

244 

Gendamerie 




1,138 

1,110 

Garrison 




148 

144 

Land surveying 




3,433 

3,601 

Subsidies 




2,722 

3,283. 

Repair and Construction 



1,545 

1,368 

Pufdic works 





4,904 

3,904 

Railways 






8,500 

8,500 

I investigations 





174 

478 

Others 





240 

1,125 

Total 





23,23»8 

23,762 

Total Expenditures 






57,989 

59,362 

Debts (at the End 

of March, 1914) 


] st Enterprises 

5,000 

6.5 

1906 

’11-16 

Industrial Rank: 
of Japan 

2nd Enterprises 

12,96:5 

0.527 

1908 

’23-33 

id. 

1st Loan 

1,052 

4.0 

1910 

’20-70 

— 

Chosen Undertaking-Loan 

30,000 

5.0 

1913 

—’17 

— ' 

( 1,500 

6.0 

1912 

— ’15 

Bank of Chosen 

Public Works Loan 

( 6,000 

6.2 

1913 

—’16 

id. 

Total 

56,510 

— 

— 

— 

— 
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FOREIGN TRADE 


Volume of Trade (in yen 3,000) 




Merchandises 


Specie & Bullions 

Year 

Imports 

Exports 

Total 

Imports 

Exports 

1910 

... 39,782 

19,933 

59,696 

1,876 

9,199 

1911 

... 54,087 

38,856 

72,944 

4,739 

32,857 

1912 

... 67,115 

20,985 

88,101 

1,472 

10,124 

1913 

... 71,580 

30,878 

102,459 

202 

.10,944 

3914 

... 63,231 

34,388 

97,620 

304 

30,824 


' Staple 

Ex PORTS 

(in yen 

1,000) 



Staple items 

1910 

191 1 

1912 

1913 

1914 

Beans <& Peas 

5,726 

4,630 

5,215 

5,718 

4,161 

Rice 

6,277 

5,283 

7,524 

14,491 

7,098 

Live Stock 

034 

703 

207 

211 

465 

Cow Hide 

1,004 

1 ,068 

1,032 

1,267. 

1,597 

Fishes, dried salt 

317 

148 

282 

660 

688 

Gold ore ... 

517 

234 

274 

322 

569 

Wheat and Barley 

36>1 

99 

92 

217 

204 

Coal 

362 

376 

334 

357 

458 

Fertilizers 

— - 

— 

778 

— 

955 

Ginseng 

175 

70 

261 

524 

497 

Cotton, raw and ginned... 

304 

252 

455 

924 

1,107 

Staple 

Imp< HITS 

(in yen 

1,000) 



Rice 

23 

164 

352 

2,927 

2,723 

Italian Millet 

129 

655 

403 

2 897 

1,147 

Flour 

332 

654 

1,320 

1,968 

1,237 

Sugar 

861 

3,207 

1,506 

1,870 

1,510 

Sake 

735 

797 

964 

991 

880 

Petroleum 

1,261 

3 ,43G 

1,770 

2,033 

1,486 

Cotton yarn 

1,801 

2.123 

2,333 

3,866 

2,069 

Sheetings, gray 

4,486 

5,737 

6,805 

6,513 

5,879 

Sheetings, white 

1,676 

1,816 

2,791 

2,227 

1,757 

Cotton fabrics, Japanese... 

1,714 

2,182 

2,565 

2,314 

3,983 

Hempen fabrics 

906 

1,402 

3,518 

1,396 

1,617 

Woollen fabrics 

425 

520 

3,018 

1,052 

788 

Silk fabrics ... 

1,085 

983 

1,383 

1,183 

926 

Paper 

701 

992 

1,231 

1,351 

1 ,319 

Wrought iron 

590 

1.023 

1,373 

1,073 

1,192 

Machinery 

. 1,243 

1,588 

2,390 

1,554 

1,481 

Coal 

794 

1,334 

1,525 

1,780 

1,741 

Timber, planks and sleeper 

1,687 

1,948 

2,263 

1,858 

1,694 

Straw bags, ropes, and mats 

936 

716 

725 

925 

1,082 

Post parcels ... ... 

. 2,308 

3,697 

3,913 

3,G91 

3,912 
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Trade at t /fading Ports (in yen 1,000) 



m 

- 

1913 

1914 


Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Ex l Kills 

Imixu’ts 

Ninsen 

. 3,787 

18,488 

5,818 

17,589 

5,255 

14,217 

Fusan 

. 6,974 

15.385 

9,845 

17,555 

11,794 

10,909 

Chinnarnpho 

. 3,232 

2,891 

4,283 

3,024 

3,959 

2,858 

Gensan 

. 1,115 

4,751 

1,327 

5,380 

1,141 

4,201 

Kmisan .. 

.’ 1,711 

2,714 

4,199 

3,281 

0,177 

2,173 

Seoul 

170 

11,040 

336 

11,049 

031 

11,136 

Trade with 

I) r FFE RENT ( Y) l : NTIUES 




(in yen 1,000) 


» 



1UII 

191*2 

1913 








Imports 

Expovts 

Imports 

Exports 

ImiKjrts 

Exports 

Japan 

. 54,058 

13,540 

40,750 

15,309 

40,429 

25,313 

China ... -. 

. 5,442 

5, ,009 

7,027 

4,058 

9,704 

4,183 

Great Britain ... 

. 7,923 

1 

9,802 

197 

7,545 

234 

U.S.A 

. 4,200 

953 

0.459 

95 

7,849 

7,93)9 

Asiatic Russia ... . 

49 

1,510 

i •> 

1,245 

03 

1,010 

Belgium 

150 

— 

208 

1 

140 

10 

Hongkong 

38 

14 

226 

5 

73 

24 

France 

91 

4 

89 

2 

115 

3 

( Germany 

. 1,511 

20 

1,591 

r 

1,080 

3 

Total (inc. others) . 

. 54,087 

18,850 

67,115 

2(),9S.‘» 

71,580 

3)0,878 


NEW KOREAN UNDERTAKINGS 


"With the approval of the Diet in the 
undertakings loan program spreading over 
adopted. The money is to be ’appropriated 
Road reconstruction, to he completed by 
Customs construction, „ 

Railway making and repairing, ,, 
Waterworks at Chinnarnpho, „ 

Seoul post-office, „ 

N insen harbour repair, „ 

New AViju street and river repair, „ 

Total estimated 


session of 1910-11 the Korean 
a number of years lias been 
for these works: — 

1916- 17 year at ¥ 1 0 500,000 

1917- 18 „ 8,708,995 

1918- 19 „ 91,730,218 

J 914 -15 „ 420,000 

1915-16 „ 500,000 

1917-18 ,, 431,061 

1915-16 „ 240,000 

1 15,5,30,274 


BANKS AND BANKING 


Korea had no banks up to February 1903, when the First Bank was 
established and was authorised by botli governments, Japanese and Korean, 
to issue convertible notes. W ith the establishment of the Bank of Chosen in 
1909 the business of note-issuing and other privilegs were ceded to the new 
bank, as the central banking organ. Provincial hypothec banks were organ- 
ized in 1900 at various local centres. Besides these banks there are eleven 
ordinary banks, i.e. the First, the 130th, the 18th, Suwo, Mitsuyo and Shi- 
cliisei banks by Japanese, and Kanjo, Chosen Shogyo, Kan-ichi, Samian and 
Kameura banks by Koreans. The statistics are as follows at the end of Dec., 1913 : — 
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No. or 
Banks 

Bank of Chosen 1 

Prov. Hypothec Banks ... ft 

Ordinary Banks (Japaness) 3 

„ (Koreans) 4 

„ (Combined) 4 

„ (Total) 1 1 

Total * IS 


(Conlinmd) 

Rank note Debenture 

Balance of 
deposits 

Balance 
of loans 

Net, 

profit 

Bank of Chosen 

25,698 

— 

18,650 

6,760 

460 

Prov. Hy pothee Banks ... 

— 

2,990 

4,599 

8,812 

6,280 

215 

Ordinary banks (Japanese) 

— 

— 

12,848 

426 

„ (Koreans) 

- — . 

— 

2,487 

4,948 

142 

„ (Combined) 

— 

— 

885 

758 

84 

,, (Total) 

— 

— 

11,186 

18,545 

710 

Total 

25,698 

2,990 

34,435 

31,585 

1,878 


Koto : — An asterisk* shows those of tho branches of banks in Japan, 
The Bank of Chosen 
(Formerly the Bank of Korea) 

The agreement providing for the Central Bank of Korea as published in 
1009 provides that: 

(1) The Bank be authorised to issue convertible notes and shall carry on, 
business as the central financial organ of Korea. 

(2) Japanese and Korea exclusively shall be allowed to hold shares in 
tho Bank of Korea. 

(ft) The Korean Government shall guarantee a dividend at the rate of ft 
pec cent, per annum on shares held by other than the Korean Government 
of the Bank of Korea. 

The capital is ¥ 10,000,000 (7,500,000 paid up) in 100,000 shares of ¥ 
100 each, of which ft0,000 were alloted to the Japanese and Korean Courts 
and 400 received for directors and auditors, the remaining 69,000 alloted 
among Japanese and Koreans. 

The Board of Directors comprise Mr. Ichihara (Pres), Messrs. Midzukoshi, 
Mishima and Kimura, directors, and Mr. Ito. auditor. 

AGRICULTURE 

Cultivated and Uncultivated Areas. — The cultivated area is 2,847,525 cko f 
of which 86 % is rice paddy and 64 % farm. The land not yet brought 
tinder tillage is estimated at 2,S02,274 cho. Besides there are about 16,000,000 
tho of forests, hills etc. The price of land is from ¥ 1,600 to ¥ 150 per c/io 


¥ 1 , 000 ) 


Faid up 
capital 

7,500 

1,467 

465 

* ft, 650 
2,256 

450 
ft, 171 

* ft, 650 
12.188 

* 8,650 


Rosorvc 

Gov. subsidies 

Hinds 

134 

479 

shares taken 

2,250 

329 

up Loan by 
1,200 
1,46ft 

110 

— 

— 

• 308 

1 

1,395 

385 

419 

1,395 

385 

1,032 

3,974 

3,054 
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of paddy field and from ¥ 1 ,500 to ¥ 50 per cho of upland farm. Difficulty 
of irrigation is the greatest obstacle to opening wild land in Korea. 

Encouragement by the Government. — In March, 1907, a law regarding 
the exploitation of State-owned uncultivated lands was promulgated, providing 
that anybody, regardless of nationality, may rent uncultivated lands from the 
State for a term of not more than ten years for tillage, stock-breeding, af- 
forestation or similar industrial undertakings. The annual rental is 50 sen 
per cho (2J acres), but this is waived in special circumstances. Up to the 
end of July ’10 application for renting uncultivated lands readied 127,532 
cho y of which permission was granted for 13,433 cho. 

Rice. — Rice is the staple product followed by wheat, barely, soja bean, 
cotton, etc. The rice is- fairly good in quality but very poor in the yield. 
Yearly products for about 2,900,000 cho are about 9,000,000 koku, almost one 
half the rate in Japan Proper, in 1912. 

Barley and Soja Bean. — Parley covers 584,014 c/to, yielding 5,590,840 
kohl* Soja and other beans are exported chiefly to Japan for manufacturing 
soy. Tlie acreage is 550,077 cho and the yield 0,045,472 hoku. Export to 
Japan amounted to about 5,000,721 yen in *12. 

Sericulture.—' The climate of Korea is suitable for sericulture owing to 
scarcity of rainfall in the rearing season, just the contrary in Japan Pro[»er. 
About 00,000 ko lu of cocoons w r as produced in 1912. The serious drawback 
is the dangei of parastic worms and of sudden change of temperature. To 
encourage this industry 86 institutes were established ill 1912 with stafis of 
100 teachers and students numbering 1775. 

Ginsengs. — Ginsengs or medical roots which are highly valued by Chinese 
and Korean formerly totalled ¥ 1,650,000 worth in output, but in recent 
years, owing to the ravage of injurious fungi, the amount has fallen and the 
yield is now insignificant. Investigations are now going on to find remedy. 

Cotton. — The experimental cultivations of cotton was started in the 
spring of 1905 by the Korean Cotton Planting Society organized by a number 
of prominent Japanese. It was granted Y 100,000 by the Korean Government. 
The result of the three years’ experiment having proved satisfactory, planting 
was started on a systematic plan. 

The American upland variety is cultivated, it being judged as best suited 
to the Korean soil. The yield per tun is put at 100 catties as sate estimate 
as against 80 of the native variety. The ratio of ginned cotton is 35?£ and 
23 fo respectively. The area under cotton in 1.913 increased to 14,235 cho, 
and in 1914 the figures are expected to rise to 21,000 cho. This means that 
the crop that was 13,000,000 kin in 1913 will grow to 20,000,900 in 1914. 
The authorities estimate that the area will be extended at no distant date to 
100,000 cho, of which Chongla province will have 60,000. Ginning is carried 
on at factories in Mokplio, Fusan, etc. 

Stock-Farming.— Cattle breeding in Hamkyong, Northern Korea, is 
famous for strong build and perfect flesh development. Every house there 
keeps a head or two, and as the region is excellently suited for pasture, the 
preserved meat business in Northern Korea possesses a great future. 

Cow hides w r ere exported to Japan Proper to the amount of ¥ 732,841 
in 1912. 

Farming Enterprises by Japanese. — The Japanese farming enterprises as 
they existed in 1912, represent 126,146 cho (315,365 acres) with investment 
amounting to about yen 22,472,983 and by 3,839 investors. The average price 
paid per cho (21 acres) is yen 358.36. Of the investors 177 represented yen 
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14,963,624, and 83,062 cho. Indepent fanning covers 1,227 and tenantry 
65,885 cho, speaking of arable land only. 

MINING INDUSTRY 

Gold. — Korea is rich in mines which supply a good field of investment 
to both Japanese and foreign capitalists. The latter are active in working 
gold mines. The concessions were obtained from the former Korean Govern- 
ment. The Oriental Consolidated Mining Co., is an American interest that was 
organized in 18117 and is working Unsan concession' in Pyongan district. It 
is the largest undertaking, being backed with capital of ¥ 10,000,000 fully 
paid up. Since 11103 it handled 230,000 to 300,000 tons of quartz every year, 
with output of gold amounting to ¥ 2,400,000 to ¥ 3,000,000. Seventy 
foreigners are engaged, and 2,000 workers are employed. 

List of Mining Concessions 


Mineral 


L<x*i>ted 

Province 

Leased by 

Gold 


Unsan 

North Pyong-an 

Americans 

j? 


Suai i 

Whangliai 

llrittah, but, m inuted by 
Americans 

»» 


Chiksan 

South Choongchong 

American 

5> 


Cbangsong 

North Pyong-an 

„ ’ 

h 


H licit ang 

» » 

Italian 

i, 


Syenchou 

V „ 

German 

>> 


Kokkanli 

North Choongchong 

British 

Copper 


Kapsan 

South Hamkyong 

American 

Alluvial g( 

>ld 

Syun-an 

S. Pyong-an 

Japanese 

Zinc 


Lvongpyow 

N. „ 

» 

J roll 


An-ak 

Whangliai 

i) 

Graphite 


Yungheiuig 

S. Hamkyong 

>> 

Gold 


( liangsong 

N. Pyong-an 

K. Yasukawa 



Kusong 

if 

Furukawa Firm, 

Tron 


Kniehi >n 

S. 

Mitsubishi „ 

y> 



Kyomipo 

Whangliai 

Coal 


Anju 

S. Pyong-an 

Meiji-Min. Co. • 

Zinc 


Somin 

X. ff 

Japanese 

With 

the 

exception of 

Unsan Gold mines, most 

of the other mines 


< -on ceded to either foreigners or Japanese, are not yet in full working order. 

Iron. — Iron ores of various descriptions occur, chielly in the basins of the 
river Tadong and its tributaries. At the end of 1009 the concessions number- 
ed 38, including an important mine in the vicinity of the mouth of the 
Tadong worked by the < )kura Firm. In 1909 the output from all the mines 
along the Tadong amounted to about 100,000 tons. They were purchased by 
the Government Steel Works at Wakamatsu, and it is expected that before 
long at least one half the raw material consumed at the Works will be 
supplied by the Korean iron mines. The Works secured two mines in the 
same region in 1910. Letter facilities of transportation will be followed by 
marked increase of output. 

Graphite. — The production of graphite recently has increased suddenly. 
The output’ that did not exceed yen 20,000 in 1907 now stands at over ¥ 
328,000 with a greater promise in accordance with the de velopment of various 
industrial enterprises. At the end of ’09 black-lead concessiorls counted 109, 
about one half of it being exploited by British capitalists^ 
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Other Mineral Resources. — Smokeless coal, copper, and mica are also 
plenty. The Pyongyang coal measures, though producing only dust-coal, 
are almost inexhaustible in supply. The Imperial Navy uses this dust-coal 
for making its briquets. 

FISHERY 

Bounded by soa on three sides Korea has coast-line extending over 5,000 
miles and is rich in fish, shell -fish and sea- weeds. Whale, shark, sardinp, 
perch, cod, yellow tails,* ear-shell are the principal marine products. The 
proverbial indolence of the people has hindered the proper exploitation of 
tins important natural resource, if the Korean fishermen were as diligent and 
progressive as the Japanese the yield would have increased as much as five 
times more than to-day. The existing states of the industry a^e these: 

No. of Value of catchen 

At the end of 191. No. of boats fishermen of the year 

Korean 13,351 187, 17 3 ¥0,187,538 

Japanese 0,011 25,540 5,934,054 

Total , 19,302 212,713 12,122,192 

The coast from the River Tutnan downward is noted for the Myng-tni 
cod fishing, the western sea for the Guchi fishing and the southern sea near 
Fusan for coils, herrings, etc. Those are called the “three fisheries of 

Korea.” 

Salt Industry.— Owing to her geographical features, Korea is suitable 
for salt manufacture. The output is as yet only about 244,900,000 kin 
against the total consumption of 350,000,000 kin. The shortage will be made 
up by proper means by Government before long. 

FORESTRY 

Except in the northern regions in the upper courses of the Yalu and 
the Tuman, mountains in Korea are bare, a result of reckless felling and 
neglect. Areas to be projierly regarded as forests roughly measure about 
11,000,000 cho (271 million acres), about 47 % of the total area of Korea. 
The trees growing in the woodeii zones in northern Korea are ehamnecyparis, 
larix, abies, birch, pines, etc. In preserved woods here and there found in 
southern Korea are growing pines, quereus, zclkow r a, walnut-trees, etc. The 
greatest obstacle in regard to tree-planting in Korea is scarcity of fuel and 
absence on the part of the people of the idea of preserving young trees, a 
result of centuries of oppression and extortion. Since 1907 the Government 
has been trying in various ways to inculcate in the minds of the people the 
idea of importance of tree-planting. (See also the beginning of this Chap.) 

INDUSTRIES 

The native industries are quite primitive, for even ceramics and fabrics 
that formerly flourished have suffered decline through long neglect. The 
industrial productions that are worth mentioning such as they are, are 
fabrics, paper, hides and leathers, tobacco, liquors, bamboo- work, metal- work, 
knit-work and a few others. The Koreans are a defty race and their mats, 
knit- work and similar wares are by no means despicable. As investigated by 
the responsible authorities, the industries that offer bright prospect in the 
Penisula are, besides those already mentioned, preserved meat, especially 
beef, fancy matting and chemicals from sea- weeds. 
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To encourage industry the Government lias established a printing office, 
technical training schools, brick factory, etc. The last is regarded as especial- 
ly important, not merely because it is full of promise owing to abundance of 
clay everywhere but chiefly because the natives, who are dwelling in wretched 
hovels inducive of indolent habit, should be encouraged to rebuild them with 
brick, wood being scant* and comparatively costly. 

Industries Started by Japanese. — These are still insignificant, the invest- 
ment not reaching Y 2,000,000. Seventy -eight works existed in 1908 com- 
prising 25 rice-cleaning shops, 15 tile and brick shops, 12 iron works. These 
produced about 2,000,000 worth of productions. They employed 3,200 
Koreans (2,000) and the rest Japanese and Chinese. 

WAGES IN KOREA 

Wages of 'na'.ive laborers are much cheaper than in Japan, say about a 
half of the other. Data compiled at Seoul in 1913 are as follow: — 


Occupation Japanese 

Yen 

Korean 

Yen 

Chinees 

Yu i 

Carpenter ... 

1.50 

1.00 

1.20 

Plasterer ... 

1.50 

1.20 

— 

Sawyer 

180 

1.00 

1.20 

Bricklayer ... 

2.00 

— 

1.50 

Well-sinker 

1.00 

— 

.70 

Paper hanger 

1 .00 

.80 

— 

Kikisha-man 

1.45 

1.30 

— 

Thatcher ... 


1.00 

— 

Tile-layer ... 

... 2.00 

1.20 

— 

Stone mason 

2.00 

— . 

1.50 

Coolie 

EDUCATION 

.00 

.40 

Korea had no 

system of education before 

the Peninsula 

was brought 


under Japanese protection, only about Vd% of children of school-age, and 
only those of upper classes (lid attend schools kept by Korean teachers 
who at best possessed knowledge of Chinese classics. All other children 
were left uneducated. The marked improvement that lias come over the 
education of Korean people is indicated by the following official figures at 
end of March 1914: — 


Gov. Collegiate school 

No. of 

8 ;!i mU 

Stiff 

Students 

Graduates 

Seoul Special School 

— 

17 

110 

14 

Seoul Higher Common School 

— 

47 

694 

251 

Pyongyang Higher Common Sch. 

— 

18 

246 

73 

Seoul H. C. Sch. for Females ... 

— 

17 

139 

53 

Total 

— 

99 

1,186 

381 

Technical schools 

Common schools 

78 

298 

2,471 

1,202 

Gov. common schools 

2 

11. 

385 

64 

Public „ „ 

366 

1,598 

47,539 

5,557 

Private „ „ 

20 

92 

1,887 

49,821 

192 

Total 

388 

701 

5,813 
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NO. Of 

_ ... , „ , Schools Staff Students Graduates 

,Gov. Agricultural School — 9 100 28 

Gov. Tecliinical Institute — 23 59 120 

Gov. Medical Institute — 4$ 140 40 

These are besides some 1300 private institutes of which about 500 ay© 
somehow or other connected with foreign missionaries. They are pretty 
large in number, but are apparently decreasing, for against the increase of 
188 in 1913 the corresponding figures reported in the year ended March, 
1914 were 78. 


Korean Students studying in Japan Proper 
at the Government Expenses 


Year ended 

Daw & 

Agri- 

Seri- 

Tech- 

Com- 

Med- 

Total 

March 

politics 

culture 

culture 

nics 

merce 

icine 

inc. others 

1912 

2 

13 

4 

8 

4 

7 

50 

1913 

1 

18 

— 

10 

6 

10 

55 


Education of Japanese boys and girls is of course properly attended to, 
the figures for -the purely Japanese schools at the end of March 1912 being:— 


Class 

Schools 

Teachers 

Ruplls 

Grad mites 

Elemental- v ... 

ft* »M • • • 2 f J 1. 

836 

25,164 

3,699 

Middle ... 

••• ••• • « • ^ 

46 

601 

46 

Girl’s Higher 


56 

921 

181 

Commercial ... 


47 

456 

117 

Technical 


13 

28 

27 

Various 


91 

410 

83 

Kindcrtgartens 


22 

756 

372 

Total 

284 

1,051 

28,336 

4,525 


RELIGIONS 

All religious faiths enjoy equal opportunity and protection from the 
Government, there being no State religion in Korea. As in Japan Proper, 
Confueian cult is spread more among the higher classes, and Buddhism 
among the lower. The latter, however, is not so prosperous as in Japan 
Proper, Standing between the two Christianity has gained a great vogue 
among all classes. The French Catholic mission was the first to come, it 
having entered the field as early as 1830. Today it counts 80,000 believers. 
Protestant mission did not appear earlier than 1884, but already it possesses 
560,000 converts and probationers. The American Presbyterian and Methodist 
churches are especially influential, followed by tire Canadian and Australian 
Presbyterian churches and English clmreh. The foreign missionary force 
numbers about 500, and they receive over 1,000,000 a year as propaganda 
fund. The contributions from native Christians amounted to over ¥ 248,000 
in 1911. The Missions maintain schools with theological and educational 
object, the attendants reaching about 40,000. 

$ JUDICATURE IN KOREA 

The Korean Courts fall under direct control of the Governor-General 
and are to hear both civil and criminal cases. They are also to attend 
other legal affairs in Korea. The courts are classified as District Courts, 
Local Courts, Courts of Appeal, and lastly there is a Supreme Court- 

District and Local Courts transact the reactive legal work provided 
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for those courts in the laws for organization of law courts. The Courts of 
Appeal give judgment on. appeals and protests brought against the decisions 
Of the Local Courts, apd the Supreme Court decides the appeals against 
judgments given at the second trial of the Appeal Courts, and the protests 
against the judgments of the Appeal Courts. The regular staff of the Courts 
and procurators’ office consist as follows : — Judges— 329 ; public’ procurators 
WS5 ; chief clerks— 4 ; interpreters— 4 ; clerks— 368 ; student interpreters — 187. 

GARRISON AND POLICE 

At present the troops in the Peninsula represent a Division and a Brigade. 
The Division lias its bead quaters at Pingyang, primarily to protect the 
Korean floppier. The remaining troops are stationed in the south and are a 
mixed brigade. As to the police force, there are in Seoul the Metropolitan 
Police Bureau, six police stations, and one branch station. In the interior 
there are 65 police stations, 3 branches, and 336 chuztmho (sentry stations). 
The staff comprises 30 Japanese and 17 Korean inspectors-general, 144 Japa- 
nese and 102 1C ore a inspectors, and, 884 Japanese and 3,130 Korean police- 
men. In addition there is a force of gendarmerie. 

Policing is attended to by Gendarmes and police force; The former 
number roughly 3,500 with 4,500 native assistants, and the latter consisting 
of 2,500 Japanese and 8,500 natives, total 14,000, i. e. one man per 1 sq. ri. 

New Naval Staition. — A new naval station lias been established at Chinliai 
Bay in southern Korea at an estimated outlay of a little over ¥ 8,000,000 
to be spread over ten years beginning with. 1910-11 year. The completion 
of this station will lessen the value of Maizuru station, for Sasebo and the 
new basis at Chinhai will sufficiently guard the strait of Tsushima. 

RAILWAY 

The Seoul-Fusan section was completed in 1901 by the former Seoul- 
Fusan Railway Co., and opened to traffic in Jan. 1905. The Seoul- Ninseti 
route was originally conceded to an American, from whom the former Seoul- 
Ninsen R’lv Co. bought the privilege and completed the construction in 1900. 
Amalgamated in 1903 with the larger company, the whole was purchased by 
the Government as described in the Chapter on Railways. The prolongation 
from Seoul to the Yalu and the two branehos; to Masan and Kenji-pho were 
hurriedly laid during the Russo- Japan war. 

The Korean railway has adopted the standard gauge of 4.8 T } ft. The 
bridge across the Yalu, 8,280 ft. long was completed in Oct. 1911 at the 
-cost of yen 1,500,000. The bridge is of turn-table device to admit the 
passage of junks. 

As existing at present the Korean railway system consists of the three 
miain lines as follows:— (1) The trans-Peninsular line extending from Fits&u 
to Antung (5S8.2in.)» connecting on one hand with the Fusan-S himonoseki ferry 
service of the Imperial Gov. Railways and on the other with the Anturig : 
Mukden line of the South Manchuria Railway. This trans-Peninsular iW, 
therefore, forms part of the two international through traffic services, i.e. 

between Japan and Europe via Siberia and the other between Japan 
. and China via the* South Manchuria Line; (21 Seoul -Wonsan Line, 138,4 ih-j 
■connecting the capital with northern port of Wonsan (Genzan). The work Was 
started in 1910 and completed in 1914; (3) Honam Line,* 175.7 m. f consist? 
bf tlie Taiehon-Chyongenp section, Kunsaa branch, Mokpo-Chyongenp 'Mcfttfl* 
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The statistic** of the Chosen Government Railway for 1913, i.e. the 
year ended March, 191.4, compared with the proceeding year are as 
follows 


Route mile 

1913 

970 

Increase 
comp* 1912 
133 

Track nulo 

1192 

158 

Train mile 

3570,366 

554,379 

1,782,863 

Car mileage . ... 

11,232,590 

Wagon mileage ... 

18,932,773 

3,686,063 

Passenger mileage 

173,743,488 

8*708,937 

Tonnage mileage 

123,427,673 

23,145,173 
¥ 270,581 

Passenger receipts 

¥3,815,806 

Goods receipts 

Y 2,534,042 

¥ 252,299 

Traffic receipts 

Y 6,349,848 

¥ 522,880 


THE ORIENTAL DEVELOPMENT COMPANY 

The first joint undertaking by Japanese and Koreans to exploit re- 
sources of Korea, it was organized in tire fall of ’08 . The capital is 
¥ 10,000,000 p. u., divided into 200,000 shares of Y 30, and of that number 
the Korean Government obtained 60,000 in consideration for 11,400 cho of 
wet and upland lands offered by it, the remainder put to subscription by the 
Japanese people. The Company’s lino of business comprises opening up 
land and making loans to Japanese settlers and Koreans redeemable in 
5-25 yearsh, and also to make temporary loans both to Japanese and Koreans. 
The term of the Company is 100 years. The Company is authorized to issue 
debentures ten times its paid-up capital, while it obtains State aids of not 
more than ¥300,000 a year for the lirst eight years. President and two 
Vice-Presidents are to be filled with Japanese nominated by the Japanese 
Government, one Vice-President to be Korean. 

Inviting Settlers.— Tho Company issued in Sept. GO a Rule for inviting 
settlers whether Japanese and Korean, and either individually or in groups 
of not less than ten families. These settlers are classified into two peasant 
proprietors and tenants. They can lease wet and dry fields to the extent 
of two cho (five acres) per family, the ownership of which to be assigned to 
them after the lapse of 25 years or less. They also enjoy the advantage of 
leasing land for afforestation. They must pay tho land tax and all other 
public dues on their leasehold. The tenant settlors are to cultivate the Co/s 
fields by paying a stated rent, but will be given the chance to become land- 
owners. These as well as proprietor-settlers are allowed to purchase the 
Co’s land to an extent not exceeding 5 cho (some 12,} aero ) including their 
original lease. The Co. owns land covering 64,000 cho (160,000 acres), and 
for the present will refrain investing any more in land, the amount already 
spent in this direction being yen 10,040,000. Since 1910 tin Co. has invited 
five batches from Japan Proper, of which the last lot collected in* the sprihg 
of 1915 consisted of 733 families. The 6th numbering 1500 families is to be 
raised in the course of the year. 
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The business reports for 1913 is shown below 


Capital paid-up 

Foreign bond 

Loans to the fanners ... 
No. of household settled 
Land purchased (cho) ... 

Investment in laud 

Net profit 


... ¥ 10 , 000,000 
... ¥ 50,000,000 
... ¥ 0 , 200,000 
...about, 2,000 
04,000 

... ¥ 140,000 

... ¥ 1, 391,400 


The Co. has obtained pn-tnissio, 
amount of ¥ 40,000,000. 


l to float ai 


:io the r foreign bond to the 


President, — Saburo Yoshihara; Vice-Pres.,— Utaro Noda, Board of 
Directors,--!. I Iayashi, K. Inouye, Kan Korya. 


ELECTRrC ENTERPRISE 

At the end of 1913 18 companies desirous of undertaking* electric enter- 
prises existed, their aggregate capital amounting to ¥ 11,880,000 and the 
total capacity of the plants for generating electricity was 8,100 kilowatts. 
Of the 18 fifteen with a paid up capital of Y 0,497,840 were actually engag- 
ed in business. The number of households receiving the supply of electricity 
was 11,058, the lamps installed in these houses numbering 77,880 in all. In 
1914 permission has been granted to the electric company at Suwon, which 
km a subscribed capital of Y 00,000 of which ¥ 21,000 has already been 
paid in. The machinery of the company is able to generate 40 kilowatts of 
electricity. At present the company supplies electricity to about 300 house- 
holds. Two more electric; companies, one at New \Viju and the other at 
Hamheung, are now engaged in construction work. 

LAST OP THE CONSPIRACY CASE 

On Feb. 13th 1915 were released as an ac t of special amnesty the six 
prisoners, including Mr. (formerly Baron) Yun Chi-no, and five o hers, all 
of whom wore sentenced to si* years imprisonment on Oct. 9th 1913 on 
a charge of conspiracy with assassination of the Governor-General as one of 
its objects. The case had been brought to light early in 1911, in the course 
of examination of men arrested on a charge of armed burglary. Researches by 
the detective force led to the arrest of 123 men consisting mainly of native 
Christian pastors, teachers and students. On June 23. 1912 these men were 
put ou trial at the Court of First Instance which on Sept. 28 acquitted 17 
and sentenced 105 to penal servitude of five to ten year*. As a result of 
appeal the number of convictions dwindled to only 6, snl their term of 
imprisonment was reduced to 6 years. This sentence was upheld by the 
Supreme Court with wiiich appeal was subsequently lodged twice. Naturally 
this Conspiracy case attracted wide attention among foreigners, especially 
missionary circles, while the allegation made by the accused at the public 
trial that they had been subjected to torture at the police exmnm&fcions and 
the Preliminary Court created some tiling like a sensation among those 
foreigners. 



CHAPTER XXXVI 

TAIWAN (FORMOSA) 

INTRODUCTORY REMARKS 

Taiwan consists of Taiwan proper, the Hokoto islands ( Pescadores ), and 
smaller islands lying near the coast. The main island covers 2,3 H sip ri and 
extends from latitude 21° 45' N. to 23° 3 S' N. and from longitude 120° *2 f 
K. to 132° E. The Pescadores covers about 8 sq. ri. The \otal area of 
Taiwan almost equals that of Kyushu in Japan Proper. 

The main island is traversed from north to south by the Taiwan Range 
that forms the backbone of the island, dividing it into two parts, cast and 
west. The eastern half is exceedingly steep and craggy, while the other 
slope is flat and fertile. Among the mountains the most consipicuons are 
Mt. Sylvia ( noarly 13,000 ft.) and Mt. Niitaka ( 14,500 ft.) Another 
range runs along the eastern coast of the island. In the northern part of 
the island the volcanic peak Paiton ( 3,65 ft. ) stands, fn the neighbourhood 
several hot springs are found. The rivers of Formosa are not large, but 
their currents are very swift. Every year in later summer heavy rainfalls 
are frequent, causing floods that indict heavy damage to the fields and public 
works. Sea board extends nearly 200 n, but with no good inden'ations except 
Keelung and Tansui in the north and Takao in the south-west. The western 
part of the island is generally well cultivated, yielding two rice crops a year. 
The best land is in the south-west, but even in the mountainous districts 
greater parts of available plains have been brought under cultivation. 

The island being situated in the Tropic of Cancer the temperature rarely 
falls below 00° F. In winter the north-eastern monsoon prevails, and 
occasions a wet weather in the northern part of the island. On the other 
hand tlie southern district is visited by the south-western monsoon and its 
rainy seatJon occurs in summer. 

METEOROIJ XH< A L < RESERVATION 
Tkmfkuatuke 



Talhoku 

T:ii<;!iU 

Tali mu 

TaitS 

Ku <hun 

JItfkoW 

Jatt 

... 15.6 

16.1 

19.3 

19.3 

20.6 

16.6 

April 

20.5 

21.0 

23.3 

23.2 

24.6 

21.8 

July 

28.0 

27.4 

27.7 

27.3 

27.5 

27.7 

Oct 

23.1 

23.8 

24.9 

24.4 

25.3 

24.6 

Pep 

16.8 

18.2 

18.4 

20.0 

21.4 

18.2 

Average... 

21.6 

22.1 23.1 

Rainfalls 

23.4 

24!4 

22.5 


Tftilioltti 

Tnlehii 

Tainan 

Tait 

Krulmn 

linkers 


mm. 

mm. 

mm. 

nmm 

inm. 

nun. 

Jah 

{>5.0 

46.0 

28.8 

4q,.7 

24.4 

34.2 

April 

... 137.0 

m.3 

55.7 

72 -rf J 

52.6 

4.7 

July 

... 195.8 

265.1 

353.0 

236.2 

392.6 

30.1 
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Tftlhoku 

TftlchQ 

Tainan 

Tait<5 

KOrihun 

H5kot5 


mm. 

mm. 

mm. 

mm. 

mm. 

mm. 

Aug. ... 

327.8 

35 1. 8 

457.3 

339.5 

584.0 

189.3 

Nov. ... 

79.9 

16.1 

20.7 

52.0 

7.3 

2.7 

Total 

2030.1 

1728.1 

1676.7 

1794.6 

2229.7 

958.3 


No. OF 

Days of 

Kainfalls 




Tftlhoku 

Taichu 

Tainan 

TftitS 

KOshun 

H3k5t5 

Jan. ... 

16.9 

8.5 

5.9 

13.0 

9.3 

6.5 

April ... 

15.3 

10.4 

7.5 

15.3 

7.7 

8.6 

July ... 

13.5 

15.3 

16.7 

12.7 

21.4 

9.5 

Aug. ... 

15.9 

18.2 

18.7 

■’ 15.1 

22.9 

10.3 

Nov. ... 

16.3 

5.2 

4.0 

9.3 

10.2 

4.8 

Total 

185.8 

125.2 

107.7 

157.8 

155.7 

91.6 


POPULATION 

(.Japanese ... (55,1*8 44,828 109,78(5 59.85 40.95 89 

^ Natives ... 1,052,087 1,510,100 8,102,787 52.25 47.75 2,550 

£ {Aborigines... 01,080 00,279 121,959 50.57 49.48 

^ Foreigners... 14,572 1,779 10,206 89.09 1 0.91 13 

l Total ' 1,794,052 1,010,780 8,410,838 52.00 47.40 2,652 

(Japanese ... 72,838 50,400 122,793 58.91 41.09 99 

« Natives ... 1,075,804 1,537,857 3,213,221 52.14 47.86 2,591 

£ Aborigines ... (52,034 00,702 122,730 50.54 49.40 

r " Foreigners... 15,787 2,142 17,929 88.05 11.95 14 

Total 1,835,518 1,051,101 3,470,079 52.51 47.49 2,704 

Japanese ... 78,17 1 55,700 133,937 

w Natives ... 1,699,9:50 1,565,233 3,205,169 

52 { Foreigners... 16,701 2,463 19,164 

M Total 1,794,808 1,623,402 3,118,270 

. Aborigines ex cl uded . 

Denth per 

Btrth Death 300 birth JSt.il I birt.li Marriage Divorce 

1910 ... 135,207 90,015 06.53 5,317 30,780 5319 

1911 ... 139,333 87,446 63.76 5,318 30,985 5085 

1912 ... 140,498 84,963 00.47 5,787 37,919 5082 







Per 1000 




F. i ter 
100 M. 

1 Knit it per 
100 birth 

Birth 

JXiftth 

Still birth 

Marriage 

Divorce 

1910.. 

. 94.10 

66.53 

42.03 

27.96 

1.65 

11.43 

1.65 

1911.. 

. 94.87 

62.76 

4 2.41 

26.61 

1.80 

11.26 

1.65 

1912.. 

. 95.09 

60.47 

41.89 

25.33 

1.73 

11.31 

1.52 


Principal Cities at the end of 1912 


Taihoku 

... 99,208 

Shokwa ... 

.. 15,831 

Tansui 

... 6,464 

KLako 

.. 19,194 

Keelung 

... 17,901 

Kagi ... ... 

Tainan 

.. 22,996 

Giran 

... 16,058 

.. 60,823 

Shmqtuku ... 

... 16,727 
... 14,452 

Takao 

.. 14,049 

TaichQ ... 

Toko 

.. 10,428 
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THE ABORIGINES 

There are nine different tribes, ctlmologically all more or less allied to 
the Malay race. These tribes are divided into about 800 communities with 
the population of about 100,000, broadly classified into Northern and Southern 
Aborigines. The former are savage head-hunters, the latter more submissive 
and civilized. The Northern Aborigines almost exclusively belong to the Altaiyol 
tribe, and occupy a little under half the whole extent of the unexplored 
regions. The Southern tribes are Tsaisetto, Vonum, Tsco, Tsarisen, Taiwan, 
Buy uma, Amis, Peipo and Yarrii (this on Botel Tobago island alone), and they are 
about four times as numerous as the other. Recvrd of raid by the aborigines is : — 

, 3900 1010 1011 1012 


Polices etc 

Killed Wounded K. 

W. K. W. 

K. 

w. 

116 

164 

151 

1.78 279 171i 

661 

866 

Other officers & j>eope 

190 

184 

193 

185 434 209 

816 

889 

Total 

306 

348 

344 363 713 388 

1,477 

1,755 


THE WORK OF SUBJUGATION 


The aborigines occupy the inaccessible mount iiinus region covering about 
one half the tbtal area of the island and rich in natural resources. 

The Frontier Guard Zone.— For guarding the frontier in order to prevent 
the descent of the savages upon the plains, the system of volunteers organized 
when the island belonged to Chin aw as kept up on a larger scale by the new* 
ruler. The outlay augmented in proportion to the expansion of the service, 
reaching 1,680,000 in 1907 and 1,900,000 in 1908. 

Subjugation Program. — In 1910 the Government decided to adopt the 
subjugation program on a larger scale and set apart ¥ 15,000,000 spread over 
five years, including over ¥ 9,750,000 for guard zone and ¥ 5,184,000 for 
subjugation. The first campaign, May-Oct. 1910, was directed against the 
Southern Gorgan tribe and over 4,000 men, troops and police, were employed 
and over ¥ 2,000,000 spent! the 2nd campaign against the Middle tribe 
Moricowan in (Aug.-Sept.) 1911; and in July *13 a similar campaign was 
started against the Northern tribe of lvinalji with military and police force 
of about 3,700. The 4th and lastattempt was carried out in May-Aug. 1914 
the fojjce consisting of 12,000 soldiers, policemen and others. 

It was the largest expedition ever organized against the aborigines and 
was intended to bring to subjection the Tarco tribe numbering about 10,000, 
the head-hunting savages occupying a hilly and inaccessible region that 
covers about 600 sq. m. between the central mountain chain and Karenko 
harbor on the eastern coast. In the expedition 3 officers, 59 rank and file 
were killed, and 8 died of disease, while of the Police contingent 16 were 
killed and 3 died of disease, 1128 rifles were surrendered. The work of 
subjugation has thus been completed over all the aborigines region, but this 
may not mean that the savages have been reduced to submission. Some of 
them may still remain incorrigible at heart. ✓ 

The subjugation of the aborigines has been aimed principally at depriving 
them of their arms. The only arms the carry are rifles not only for 
protection but for hunting, constituting their side means of living. The 
possession of the arms, however, makes them warlike and defiant, lienee 
menacing to the rulers in their attempt to exploit the rich resources stored 
in the aborigines region and to ensure tho safety and development of traffic 
throughout the island. 
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FORESTS AND PLAINS 


Yew ended. 

March 

ion 

1912 

1913 

*‘Ko”« 2,932 “ taubo ” 


Other forosts, otc. 

Protection forest 

... 18,278 ko 2,908,831 ho 

... 24,119 2,902,990 

... 41,921 2,885,188 

or about 21 acres. 

Turk Planting (in ho) 


Total 

2.927.109 Ito 

2.927.109 
2,927,109 


Government 

Year ended r * . ■■ “ a • Private Total 


March 

Camphor trees 

Other tree 3 

Camplior trees 


ioi 2 

... 535 

777 

1,927 

2339 

1913 

... 531 

582 

1,3.80 

2449 

1914 ... ... ... 

... 1309 

781 

1,208 

3296 


PllTMEVAIi F QUESTS — A K IS AN LuMBEUTNG "WoitK, 


Primeval foests exist in the aborigines’ quarters. Several lumbering 
enterprises have already l>een started, principally for utilizing the dense 
hinohi (Chamaecy paris obtusa forests that exist here and there. In the 
district of Arisan, central Formosa, the Fnjita Firm laid mils at the cost of 
aliout ¥ 2,000,000 to bring out the timber. The irm the having given up 
the Government took up the business on its own account at an outlay of ¥ 
5,900 ,000 spread over five years ending 191 4—15 year. 

Arisan. — This is a chain of lulls rising 2,800 to 8,700 ft. above the 
sea-level and is sheltered on the east by Mt. Niitaka. It lies east of Kftgi, 
an important city in Southern Formosa. Arisan proper extends 15 miles 
from E. to W. and 20 from N. to S. and covers about 27,742 au*es. The 
contents of Arisan are ostimatcd as follows: — 

Conifers, 374,230 stamps, yielding 8,838,706 shaJcujime (about 12 cu. ft.) 

Broad-leaf trees, 1,486,426 „ „ 18,207,356 „ „ 

As the Government utilization program is to fell every year from 1^15-’] 6 
year 250,000 shaJatjimc as regards conifers and 100,000 for the others, their 
supply is to last 35 and i86 years respectively, theoretically speaking. 
Regeneration will accompany the felling, so that the supply may be kept 
Up permanently. 

Of the timber trees the following are most important 


No. of stamps 8?iak'ujitru 

Chatnaecy paris 152,482 3,443,899 

Red „ 355,783 4,404,460 

“Kashi’' oak 267,363 2,709,678 

“Shii 7 ’ „ 247,548 2,803,6V 2 


As lumbering' railway rails are laid for 41 m. from Eagi to Nimampei. 
Oh the slope of Arisan, the work being completed by the Government -General 
itl Jan. 1913 at the cost of ¥ 3,700,000. This is apart from the sum spent by 
the Fajita Firm which had laid 9 m. of the total length. The gauge is 30 in. 
With the maximum slope of 1 in 20. Along the line 68 tunnels exist, as 
rtlso three spiral sections and two switchbacks. The conversion Work is to be 
attended to at Kagi where an extensive sawing yard has been constructed . 
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REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 
Budget 

Revenue (in yen 1,000) Expenditure (in yen 3,000) 

Ordinary:— 1014 — 15 Ordinary: — 1914— ’15 


Inland Taxon ] 2,1124 

Custom Duties. 2,212 

Public Undertaking and 
State Property ... • ... 27,297 

Stamp Receipts 891 

Various Licenses «& Fees .‘1 

Miscellaneous Receipts ... 547 

Total Ordinary 43,077 

Extraordinary : — 

Proceeds from Sale of 

Property 190 

Proceeds of loans trans- 
ferred from General 

Account ’ 1,550 

Surplus of previous year 

transferred 2,531 

Mieellaneous Receipts ... 1,1 OS 

Total Extraordinary ... 5,246 

Total Revenue 48,324 


Administration 

1,298 

Judicial Courts 

531 

Local Administration ... 

916 

Police 

149 

Prisons 

447 

1 lospitals 

548 

Customs houses 

116 

Communications . . ... 

3,581 

Government Railways ... 

5,242 

Monopoly Bureau 

9,609 

Fund for Redemption of 


Loans transferred to 


General Account 

9,654 

Other Expenses 

5,622 

Total Ordinary 

34,808 

lx l.raoixl inary : — 


Expenses for Special 


Undertakings 

3,550 

Subsidies 

3,032 

E x penses for PublicW orks 

5,382 

Other Expenses 

5,938 

Expenses for Encourage- 


ment of Industry 

11,612 

Total Extraordinary 

13,516 

Total Expenditure. . . 

48,321 


EDUCATION 


Elementary School 

Public Sell, for Japanese 
Public Bed. for Natives ... 

Middle School 

Higher Girls School 

Language School 

Technical School ... ... 

Medical School 

Private School ... 

Family Sch. kept 
by Native Teachers 


1911 

No. of Schools 

03 

Teachers 

269 

Sludents 

7,758 

1912 

74 

319 

8,980 

1911 

181 

1,149 

44,670 

1912 

187 

1,280 

49,554 

1911 

7 

24 

1,770 

1,966 

1912 

7 

21 

1911 

1 

41 

542 

1912 

1 

45 

583 

1911 

1 

25 

277 

1912 

1 

24 

318 

1911. 

1 

61 

1,193 

1912 

1 

99 

1,335 

1912 

1 

11 

58 

1911 

1 

23 

204 

1912 

1 

23 

210 

1911 

12 

84 

785 

1912 

12 

•86 

882 

191 1 

518 

555 

15,759 

,1912 

14.1 

560 

16,302 
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JUSTICE 

Civilcasls Omiina cases 


Fiscal 

No. of cases 

No. 

N<r" 

No. of cases 

No. 

No. 

remaining 

year 


disposed 

remaining 


disposed 

1st Instance | 

4,753 

3,574 

3,179 

4,984 

4,903 

81 

5,510 

1,107 

4,403 

1,02L 

4,909 

112 

Appeal ••• 1 1912 

897 

767 

330 

172 

159 

13 

898 

730 

368 

. 163 

159 

3 


There were besides 3,368 cases of floggings in 1911 and 3,765 in 19.13 


AGRICULTURE 
Area of Tillage (1,000 ko) 


At. end 

Rice 

Upland 

Total 

At end 

Itice 

Upland 

Total 

of year 

paddy 

field 


of year 

paddy 

field 


1909 ... 

... 337 

344 

682 

3911 ... 

... 345 

363 

. 708 

1910... 

... 342 

352 

695 

1912 ... 

... 346 

364 

711 


Agricultural Products (in 1,000) 


Rice (kohi) ... 
Bweet-potatoes (, 
Ramie (kin) ... 
Jute (kin) ... 
Rush for mat 


Buffalo , 
Cattle 


1912 

1913 


1912 

1913 

4,046 

5,126 

Barley & wheat ( koku ) 

43 

53 

11,766 3,370,970 

Beans A pease (koku)... 

102 

137 

3 ,431 

1,418 

Pea-nuts (koku) 

163 

219 

4,036 

4,621 

Tobacco (kin) 

748 

725 

1,590 

3,703 




Live Stock 

(in 1,000) 



1912 

1913 


1912 

1913 

, 291 

289 

Swine 

1,276 

3,321 

. 154 

139 

Goat 

126 

129 


SUGAR INDUSTRY 

The industry was in a highly neglected state when the island was ceded 
to Japan by China in 1895. The new rulers, after various experiments, 
decided to enforce compulsory measures as in Java, and in 3905 placed the 
industry under the absolute control of the Government. Tn accordance with 
this policy warm protection was for some years extended to the industry, to 
the. extent even as much as 90 % of the declared value of the Java sugar 
as imported into Japan. The rate has been reduced to about 50 %, The 
latest date are these : — 



Area {ko) 

cane kin 

Sugar 

Sugar kin 

Vo of 



per ko 

1000 kin 

j»er ko 

centrfftig&l 

1811 ... . 

89,445 

52,716 

499,817 

5,588 

10.60 

1812 ... . 

75,328 

41,936 

331,697 

4,403 

30.50 

1918 ... , 

... ... 68,640 

19,000 

116,500 

1,697 

8.93 

1814 ... . 

71,048 

33,000 

247,500 

3,484 

10,56 
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Though the progress made recently hos deeu marked. Formosa is still 
far behind Java in essential particulars. For instance, the yield of canes 
and of centrifugals is about three times per same area, in java though the 
percentage of centrifugals is nearly same. Queensland too gets 10,000 to 
20,000 kin more canes and 1000 to 4000 kin more sugar per ko. 

Refineries for centrifng d number 30 in the island, capable to turn out 
2,860 tons (English & American tons combined). Counting English ton at 
1,680 kin and the American 1,512 kin, and the number of days worked at 
130, the refineries will .be able to produce 5,830,281 piculs. 

TEA 

As a beverage possessing specially high flavor, Oolong tea is a great 
favorite among the wealthy and refined circles in and about Rpftton and New 
York. It also goes to England where it Is used to high ten the flavor of 
black tea. The Oolong is admittedly superior in quality to black tea, and 
there is a good hope of its consumption abroad being increased when the 
taste of foreigners for tea becomes more refined. Strange to state the export 
has remained almost stationary for a number of years. The explanation 
ventured is *that the tea farms, owing to the prejudice of the natives that 
manuring impairs the flavor, are losing fertility ; the greater attention paid 
by the authorities and people to sugar, rice and camphor leaves tea in 
neglect, and lastly there is the prejudice entertained by American importers 
to the tea sent by Japanese shippers, who handle about 10 or 12 % of the 
total export, the bulk being shipped by the foreign firms in the island. It 
is said that the “ tea-taster ” commands pay of about ¥ 16,000 in one season 
lasting seven months, and that as the experts are scarce it is difficult to 
engage one even at such a salary. The Mitsui Firm has obtained a lease of 
about 50,000 acres in an aborigines’ qmrter about 30 miles east of Taihoku. 
Some 5,000 acres of the bill sides will be converted into tea plantations. 
Already about a quarter lias received planting, the whole area to be planted 


in 4 or 5 

years. Amount of tea is sliowup below in 

1000 kin:- 

- 


Spi t hr Summer Autumn 

Winter 

Total 

1011. 

... 10,887 6,650 5,148 

1,045 

24,632 

22,378 

1912 , 

10,440 5,757 4,224 

1,946 

1013 , 

11,359 6,283 3,481 

MARINE PRODUCTS (Value in ¥ 

.1,392 

1,000) 

22,51t> 


Catches 

Marine 

pco<luot.s 

Aquiclture 

1011 

064 

263 

832 

1912 

1,013 

27 1 

756 

1013 

1,551 

MINERAL PRODUCTS 

£ 

Gold Gold dust Goal 

402 

834 


Sulphur 

Petroleum 


vwrume monivne kin 

kin 

koku 

1911 

426,160 15,600 424,868,210 

427,332 15,630 464,093,321 

2,981,740 

2,425,000 

1,442 

1912 

3,040 

1913 

300,445 14,800 536,543,460 

3,849,000 

15,933 
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TRADE 


Foreign Trade (in yen 3,000) 

Trade with 

Japan Proper 



Specie & 
Bullion 


(in yen 1 ,000) 









Yuir Exports 

Import-? Total 

Exp. Imp. 

Year 

Exports 

Imports 

Balance 

1911... 18,175 

19,555 82,780 

12 7 

1911. 

51,648 

41,831 

33,739 

17,904 

4,506 

1912. ..14, 000 

19,807 84,267 

38 6 

1912. 

48,825 

1910. ..12,942 

1 8,028 80,966 

0 20 

1918. 

40,435 

42,829 

2,394 


Chief Commodities Exported 

(in yen 1,000) 



Oolong tea 

Rice 

Sugar 

Crmphor 

Tur- Flax, Hemp 





meric 

& Jute 

1911... . 

... 4,057 

16 

955 

8,468 

42 

410 

1912... . 

4,057 

;; 

3,719 

4,409 

26 

539 

1918... , 

8,942 

1 


4,498 

8 

419 


Chief Commodities Imported 

(in Y 1,000) 



Opium 

Petroleum 

Flour 

Tninrrn Ohtnese cloths 
iohacco of cnil0|l 

Cotton 

satin 

1911 ... 

1,880 

659 

91 

846 

28 

245 

3912 ... 

8,098 

756 

128 

906 

42 

294 

1918 ... 

8,778 

921 

89 

692 

24 

207 


THE THREE IMPORTANT UNDERTAKINGS 

Since the 3000-1 year flic Formosan Government lias carried by means 
of loans the trunk railway construction and improvement ( Y 27,585,000), land 
surveying i ¥ 5,750,000), K idling harbor- works (Y 8,000,000), oflicial buildings 
(Y 3,200,000), and adjustment of land proprietorship [Y 285,000 \ totalling 
Y 88,870,000. These works having been nearly completed, the Government 
next took in hand in 1008-9 year another series of undertakings at the 
estimate of about ¥ 89,000,000 and spread over 10 years ending 1928-4 year, 
as follows: — 

Irrigation ¥ 80,000,000 in 1908-24 

Takao harbor- works 4, 788, ,000 in 1908-825 

Taito railway 4,257,000 in 1 909-16 

Irrigation. — Absence of a proper syst »m of irrigation prevents Formosan 
farmers from fully utilizing the productive power of the farms, it being 
impossible in many places to ra'se a second crops of rice owing to lack of 
water. The Government’s plan is to construct 14 big reservoirs, and to 
conduct the water to required places by means of suitably ramified water- 
ways. The area to l>e irrigated amounts to over 118,000 ko (about 295,000 
acres). Hydraulic electricity of 10,000 h.p. wili b .; supp ied as a subsidiary 
product of this undertaking. 

Takao Harbor-works. — Though the most, important anchorage in Southern 
Formosa, Takao lacks proper accommodations for loading etc. The present 
design is to make provisions which will admit 30 steamers of 2,000 to 8,000 
tons displacement at a time, and to handle goods of about 500,000 tons a 
year. 

Taito Railway. — This is a project to lay a railway between the centre of 
the eastern district of the island and the Karcnko harbor, the only available 
indentation in the northern Formosa, and to facilitate the exploitation ©f its 
rich natural resources, as camphor, minerals, sugar, etc. 
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STATE MONOPOLIES 

The state monopolies in Formosa are opium, camphor, salt and tobacco, 
of which the first originated more from the idea of gradually suppressing the 
pernicious custom • and less from revenue purposo. Both camphor and salt 
were monopolies from the time of the Ohinose rule, while tobacco was 
included in the list in 1905 when the tobacco monopoly was enforced in 
Japan Proper. 

Maiuifhottircd Sold 


Quantity Value Quantity Valua Pcvoima 

Fiscal Year 1000 momme 1000 yen 1000 momme 10G0 yen 1000 yen 

[1910....! 22,427 4,039 30,042 5,299 4.074 

Opium. 1911 20,400 — 27,010 5,70? 5^01 

' 1912 01,377 — 28,105 0,027 5,202 

1000 Hn 1000 kin 

(1910 5,500 5,510 5,529 

Camphor { 1911 4,509 4,807 4,850 

. 11912 5,995 5,020 5,814 

Camphor (1910 5,858 0,000 

Oil * •{ 1911 5,300 5,535 

1 1912 4,532 2,038 

(1910 175,450 521 145,937 . 821 

Salt ...<1911 321,202 215 309,512 884 

* 1912 115,140 209 110,887 759 

Tobacco (1910 5,282 1,004 8,699 773 4,009 

(Cigar) { 1911 4,791 1,030 4,365 857 4,410 

1 1912 4,473 3,145 5,068 1,079 4,528 


The hulk of camphor and camphor oil is produced at private refineries. 
Owners of private refineries comprise 6 Japanese and 9 natives, between 
whom 5,753 refineries are worked. The men employed in the business, from 
the cutting of the trees to extracting crude camphor, number over 9,000. 
The crude camphor is bought by the Government and refined at the Govern- 
ment works where the camphor is exported abroad through the Mitsui 
Bussan. 

Salt. —The consumption of salt in the island is somewhere 40,000,000 kin , 
so more than one half is available for export. The quantity which Formosa is 
allowed to ship to Japan Proper is now limited to 54,(K)0,000, but as the 
demand for Formosan salt is increasing in Korea the market for the goods 
seems quite sufficient. 

Salt 

Fiwcul year Halt field (Output Value 

ko 1000 kin 1000 yen 

3910 1,355 100,920 321 

1911 3,419 102,073 215 

3912 3,524 105,340 209 

Tobacco. — The cultivation of tobacco, as shown bellow is still insufficent 
to meet the demand in the island. The quantity of cut-tobacco consumed is 
about 5 million kin of winch only less than one fifth is supplied at home, 
the balance coming from C’ltina. 
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Tobacco Sold in the Island (in ¥ 1,000) 

Formosan tobacco 2,505 

Made in Japan Proper . 1,9G3 

Foreign tobacco 73 

Total ... 4,547 

/ 

MINING 

Gold. — Gold is the most important mine.al in the island, its output 
Corresponding to about 40 of that of Japan 1 ’roper. The three gold mines 
that are situated about 10 miles cast of K clung, and in close proximity to each 
other are most noted. They are Kinkwaseki, worked" by M. C. Tanaka of 
Tokyo, Zuiho )>y the Fnjita Firm of Osaka, and Potan-ko by K. Kimura, 
of Kelung. The first produces gold and copper and its concession covers 
(>01,274 tsubo of gold-copper area, 34,553 of placer-gold, and 89,000 of coal ; 
the second 2,451,180 tsutto of gold area, 380,305 of placer-gold, mid 421,357 
of coal, and the third eonsits of 040,280 tnubo of gold area. The three 
extract coal for use at their works. The output of gold amounts to about 
250,000 momme. 

Petroleum. — Petroleum beds are judged to exist along the central ridges 
and extending almost through the entire length of the island. Only the 
Nippon and the Hoden Petroleum Cos., have started actual work of boring, 
each only one or two, but as yet the work is experimental. 

At one time the Chinese Government engaged American oxj>ei*ts and 
tried machine boring, hut tin; work did not bear any good fruit. 

RAILWAYS 

The w r ork of constructing the trunk line from Kelung to Takao (264*8 
m.) by prolonging the ill-constructed Kelung- Shinehiku section (03 miles) 
laid by the Chinese Government was began in 1899 at the estimated outlay of 
yen 28,800 millions and as work spread over ten years. The work was completed 
in spring of *08, and at less than the estimate, owing to fall of W'ages and other 
favorable conditions, and also slight modification of the original route. The 
construction of Tansui (13.7 miles) and iiozan (20 4 miles) branches, hotels 
along the line, improvement of Takao Harbor, and other subsidiary works 
have also been completed. The lines, main and branch, compute 18 tunnels 
aggregating 4 m. 50 eh., 28 bridges of over 300 feet long, totalling 0 m. 25 
ch. The business record at the end of 1912 is given below: — 

Total mileage, 302.0; carriage, 14G; wagon, 1138; passenger receipt, 
2,225,893 yen; goods receipt 2,548,033 yen. 

Beside the Govt. Rly-, there were 075 m. of private line at the end of 
1912 of which 502 m. for private use. 

At the end of 1913 the Ako line (main section, 5.8 m.; deflection, 3.1 m.) 
was completed, and the fertile plain of Ako was made easily accessible. The 
work involved the bridging over the river Ka-Tansui at the cost of ¥ 1,300,000. 
it was owing to the presence of this unruly river that the valley had been 
left insolated from the rest of the island. 
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KARAFUTO (SAGHALIEN) 


introductory remarks 

The southern half of Karafuto below 50° whirl) Japan acquired by the 
Treaty of Portsmouth lies within 141° 51 / and 144° 55' E. longitude, and 
extends to 45° 54' N. lat,. The whole district covers the area of about 
18,254 sq. m. The eastern coast is washed by the Sea of Okhotsk while on 
the west the island fawn Siberia across the narrow strait called Mainiya 
Strait or Gulf of Tartary. The southern extremity is forked into two arms 
which embrace the Bay of Aniwa, being separated from the northern tip of 
Hokkaido by the Soya Strait only 40 miles across. The inhabitants consist 
of various tribes, as ( Ulyaks (about 8,000), Orotchones (800), Ainus (2,200) 
and Tongues (100). These are gradually dwindling in number. The rest of 
the population consist of Japanese, Chinese, Koreans, and Russians, in all 
about 80,000. The chief towns are Toy ohara (capital, pop. 7,500), Otornari, 
Mauka, and Shikika. The average annual temperature records about 88° P. 
at Mauka and 20° at Shikika. Tire minimum falls in January below 40* 
F. below freezing point, while the maximum rises as high as 01° in August. 

Budget {yen 1,000) 

The estimates for the island of Karafuto for the fiscal year 1914-15 are as 
follows : — 


Expenditures 

Ordinary 

1,089 

Revenue 

Ordinary 

1,089 

Karafuto temple 

fi 

Taxes 

98 

Civil Administrative expenses 

1,051 

State undertakings and 


Reserves 

80 

property 

Fishing Licence and charges 

808 

Extraordinary 

1,407 

661. 

State undertakings 

1,407 

Revenue Stamps and others 

70 

Grand Total 

2,406 

Extraordinary 

857 



Home Treasury grant 

Sale of 8tate property ... 
Surplus of preceding year... 
Miscellaneous 

828 

847 

180 

0 



Grand Total 

2,496 


Civil Administration Office 

Civil Governor B. Okada. 

Immigration and Settlement from Japan Proper 
The number of people who crossed over during 1911 to the new 
dominion totalled 81,416 (16,522 males and 14,894 females) against the pre- 
ceding year’s figures, 28,688 (16,446 males and 12,242 females). 

Sanitary, Education, Religion 

* Leg dropsy is the most fatal disease, comparatively speaking in Saghalien, 
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The mortality in 1911 totalled 1,037 consisting of 625 males and 412 females. 
Carelessness of hygienic rales was primarily responsible for most of those 
cases of death. Schools number 62, of which 3 are public and the rest 
private, the former having about 2,000 attendants. 

hi the matter of religious teaching the West Hong wart- jt Sect is doing 
most active work, the Lord Abbot himself, accompanied by his wife, having 
visited the place in 1906. 

Fishery 

Fishery is by far tho most important resource in Kurafuto. The right 
is allowed under special license and ordinary license. t The former is issued 
to those who obtain permission for a certain number of years at special 
grounds, while *the recipients of the other are at liberty to pursue fishery 
at any other places to be allotted as a result of public tender. Fishing 
grounds open to general bidders number 870 along the eastern coast and 433 
along the western, while the special license grounds number 40 and 14 
respectively. There are also grounds where fishery is restricted or where it is 
absolutely forbidden. 

The Government started a marine product experimental laboratory at 
Sumalfcomali on the west coast. Production of smoked herring and of fish 
guanos is the subject to he investigated at first. Marino products in the 
last few years are as follows in Y 1,000: — 



Ouiv'l 

Miu more 

Fish oil 

Total in cl. 

others 

1911 

1,532 

2,506 

300 

5,343 

1912 

2,756 

4,529 

227 

7,516 

1913 

2,859 

3,695 

279 

6,836 


Sardine, trout, salmon, and cod are principal fish caught in the Karafuto 
waters, especially herring for fertilizer leads the list amounting to nearly 
three million yen. 

Farming and Stock-breeding 

So far it has been ascertained that in the plains existing in the southern 
half about 45,000 cho (112,500 acres) are available for tillage and 55,000 cho 
(137,5000 acres) for pasturage. The settlers are cultivating the land deserted 
by the Russians, being allowed about 5 acres per family. These settlers 
numbering 10,000 in all are cultivating the area of about 5,000, cho. Oats, 
rye, various kinds of tubers and vegetables, legumins, and also fibre plants 
as flax and hemp are grown n tho island. The harvest of oats in 1911 
totalled 17,490 koLu. 

Forest 


Various kinds of pine-trees abound forming dense primeval forests in 
several places. They make splendid timber, though lack of convenient trans- 
portation is a serious obstacle. The trees have frequently been consumed by 
forest fires, which lasting even three consecutive years before they can spend 
thorns Ives for lack of combustibles. 

The surveying completed in 1909 shows tliat the southern half contains 
3,392,712 cho (3,157,500 am-es) of forest land with spindle-leaf trees measuring 

1.641.110.000 cubic feet, 500,000 cho of broad leaf trees yielding about 

77.680.000 cubic feet, and 290,000 cho of mixed forests yielding about f 68, 170, 000 
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feet. The conifers are Todo-matxu ( Abie a sar.halimmin\ Ezo-matsti ( Pica 
ajunerm.*) and Iwh, white birch, a limit*, and populus predominate among the 
deciduous trees. For pulp and match -sticks the Karafuto forests art? expected 
t,o act jut re a great importance. The authorities have an idea to start 
turpentine extraction . 

The Mitsui Firm started a pulp factory ami timber yard in 1914 
at Otomari investing Y 1,000, 000 in the work. The factory has been 
merged with Oji Paj>er Mill, which may be regar led as Mitsui’s interest. 
Tile factory is exacted to produce about 20,000,000 U>s. of pulp a 
year. Another pulp factory with business connection with the Fuji Paper 
Mill has also been started in the island. 

Minerals 

The strata in the island are generally of Tertiary formations, and hold 
rich veins of coal, the seams of which measuring as thick as 50 ft. at some 
places. The quality resembles Yubari coal of Hokkaido. 

Then alluvial gold and iron pyrite are also found, while iu 1907 rich 
oil-bods were, discovered on the western coast. 

Railway 

The light rails laid between Otomari (Poroantomali), and Toyoham 
(Yladiniirofka) on war account in 1905 have been transferred to the island 
authorities. The mileage extends 26.2 m. and the gauge is narrow. 
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THE GOVERNMENT-GENERAL OF KWANTUNG 

Accord in" to the Imperial Ordinances relating to the Government- 
General ( Totokufu) ot* Kwantung and offices subordinate to it, issu ’d on Sept. 
1st. ’GO the Governor-General ( Totokv ) is to be filled with either a Lient.- 
Gen. or full General with the highest official rank (shin^nin) accorded to him. 
The Governor-General governs Kwantung Province and has command of the 
troops under him and directs administration, subject to the supervision of 
the Minister ot* Foreign Affairs. The Governor- General is authorized under 
special commission to conduct negotiations with the Chinese local authorities; 
shall receive the instructions of the Minister of War and of the Chief of 
the Genera] Staff and of the Inspector-General of Military Education in 
matters relative to the military administration and personnel. The Governor- 
General may issue punitive ordinances providing penalties of not more than 
one year imprisonment and line of not more than Y 200. The Govern- 
ment-General Office consists of the Military Department and the Department 
of Civil Administration. 


PORTS IN KWANTUNG 
Dai rev, a Free Port 

As notified on Aug. 22, 1900 by the Government to the Foreign Diplo- 
matic Representatives in Tokyo, the port of Dairen (or Dalny) was opened 
as a free port oil Sept. 1st, 1900. Foreign merchantmen are therefore free 
to engage in navigation and trade between Dairen and Japanese open ports, 
and they may also proceed direct from any foreign port to Dairen. 


POPULATION 


At end 

Japanese 

Chinese 

iMUViijnievg 

Total 

1912 

73,5 08 

490,090 

157 

570,421 

1911 

<> 7,314 

479,690 

141 

547,145 

1910 

.. ... 02333 

457,373 

125 

519,836 

1909 

5;;, hoo 

441,583 

359 

495,848 

1908 

40,912 

408,378 

104 

455,424 


Three PiuacirAL Cites 

3 


In 1012 

Japanese 

Chinese 

Foreitfne :s 

Total 

Dairen ... . 

29,095 

20,338 

92 

49,825 

Port Arthur 

9,037 

8,222 

25 

17,884 

Kinehou ... . 

301 

8,502 

— 

8,863 


N.R. The Koreans are included among the u Japanese ” and the Natives 
among the “ Chinese.” 
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BUDGETS 
(yen 1,000) 

Ordinary Revenue: 1913-14 1914-15 

Taxes 20 1 2 GO 

Public undertaking and State property 1,545 1,020 

Revenue stamps «& miscellaneous receipts 72 93 

Other receipts ... 34 30 

Total 1,914 2,013 

Extraordinary : 

Sale of State property 10 20 

Appropriated from central Treasury 3,047 * 2,307 

Surplus of previous year transferred — - 85 

Other receipts 767 — 

Total 3,825 2,4 IS 

Grand total 5,739 4,437 

Ordinary Expenditure : 

Gov. General’s office 464 395 

Local adminis ration 146 147 

Law-courts 66 58 

Police and Prison 614 910 

Communication expenses 1,146 1,050 

Others 603 557 

Reserves 160 160 

Total 3,551 3,280 

Extraordinary : 

Undertaking expenses 1,005 896 

Adjustment of land for sale 791 — 

Grant for local expense d elicit 200 200 

Others 119 60 

Total 2,145 1,156 

Grand total 5,697 4,437 

FOREIGN TRADE AT DAIREN (1912) 

Exports to Imports from Total Total (1011) 
yt a, yen. yen yen 

Japan 30, <176, 256 3*2,050,149 62,726,405 51,270,455 

China 12,298,2,21 14,958,942 34,257,263 24,705,476 

Korea 1,039,634 2,219,875 3,259,509 2,662,380 

Other countries ... 4,292,086 9,482,788 13,774,874 11,861,365 

Total 55,306,297 58,711,754 114,013,051 93,499,670 

EDUCATION 

Primary schools in Kwantong Outside leased region 

— ^ — i ■ 

Japanese pupils Chinese Total Japanese Chinese Total 

1912 4,614 87,074 91,688 ’6,525 87,980 94,511 

Boys Girls Teachers 

1912 Puwc Schools fok Chinese 1,614 349 59 
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MMdle School Girl’s School Tcclmicol institute 

Staff Student* Staff Sturt* *n to Stiff Students 

i:,12 82 299 22 118 87 219 

N. I’. Of the throe higher schools the first was open'd in .1909, second 
and third in 1910. There tire besides priva'e schools or family schools main- 
tu hied by Chinese pedagogues of the old type. 

TI I E SOUTH MANCHURIA RAILWAY COMPANY 

The railway ceded hv Russia to Japan on Aug. 1st 1900, and was re- 
named bv the Japanese Government as South M anelmria Railway (Mlnami 
jlfanxhu Tetaudo or Nmniwni Tetmdo) and issued regulations for converting it 
into a semi-private concern. On Aug. 1, the first general meeting for 
organization was held and tic' draft of the company contract was passed, 
and oil April 1st of 1907 the Field Railway Office formally transferred the 
railways and all belongings to the company. 

The Company Contract and Exploitation 

The capital is ¥ 200 millions divided into one million name-shares of 
¥ 200 each, one half of the capital being represented by the. Manchuria 
Railway and accessories and the coal mines at Fushun and Yentai belonging 
to the Japanese Government, which therefore owns 500,000 shares. The 
remaining shares were offered to Japanese and Chinese subjects, for which 
¥ 00,000,000 have been called in. The Government guarantees the profit of 
0 per cent, on the paid-up capital for 15 years, and refrains to claim dividend 
for its shares when it does not come up to G%. The Government guarantees 
the payment of interest, or if deemed necessary, of principal, of the de- 
bentures, within the limit of yen 100,000,000, which the Company may issue 
subject to the approval of the Government. In 1912 the Co. obtained ap- 
proval of the Government to distribute dividend of 1% and in the following 
year that of 8%. The Co. is piving dividend of to tho Government 

shares of ¥ 100 millions. * 

Co’s Enterprises.— Besides railway business the Co. is engaged in these 
enterprises, viz. shipping, harbor, colliery, gas, electricity, hotels, exploitation 
of the railway zone, and experimental laboratories. 

Railways.— The railway system consists as follows: - main line from 
Dairen to Chungehum (4‘>7hm), Vo. t Arthur branch line (28.8), Liushuntun 
branch (8d>)» Yingkow branch (12.4), Yentai branch (9.7,\ Fushun branch 
(88.9), Mnkden-Awtung line (170.7). They are all of standard gauge. The 
main and Mukden- Antung line form part of the international through traffic 
service. 

Shippings.— A regular service is run between Dairen and Shanghai, this 
route enabling people to or from China to economize over two days, than by 
travelling via Vladivostok. Three fine steamers are run. For tho coastwise 
service in the Gulf of l Yell h i the Co. has constructed two ships and has 
chartered them to the Dairen 18. S. Co. 

Harbor. — Following in the main tho plan started by tho Russians, the 
Co. is steadily carrying on the work of reconstructing Dairen harbor by 
building breakwater**, quays, and providing various facilities for loading and 
unloading. A coal jetty is in course of construction at Port- Arthur. 

Coal Mines. —The colliery work of Fushun and Yentai forms one, of the 
most important undertakings. k , 
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The Fiishun Colliery situated about 22 miles east of Mukdou as the 
crow flies, runs for about 12 miles parallel wltli the river Hun, and contains 
deposits fro n 80 to 175 feet in thickness, an average of about 130 foot. * The 
storage is estimated at least 800 million tons. Seven pits are now in opera- 
tion with the total daily output of 3,000 tons. Two new shafts in Chieneli- 
chai and Yangpaipu have been sunk and been named respectively Ovtwa 
Pit ami Togo Pit. \Vhen tlie two are fully developed they will each yield 
2,500 tons a day. The quality, too, is excellent, being of strong calorie 
power, and containing very little stilplmr, as has been proved by the repeat- 
ed analysis oil the three grades of Chiendvin-sai coal. 

The Yentai Coal Fields. — The mine exists northest of Liaoyang and can 
be reached in an hour by rail from the Yentai station. The seams number 
lb of which four are works bV, namely, 1st seam of 5 ft, and 2nd of 4 to 
6 ft., 3rd of 3 to 8 ft., and 4th of 5 ft. The coal is extremely soft and 
pul veritable and emits but little smoke. The daily output is now 100 tons, 
but v ill increase to 300 when the new equipments are completed. 


of which 
(Fill'll lull tons) 



Out, Hit 

1,000 tons 

Fushuu 

lentil 

Sold 

1,000 tons 

Receipt 
yen J,000 

1011 ... 

... 1,382 

— 

— 

1,175 

6,463 

1912 ... 

3,515 

1,170 

43 

1,641 

2,502 

0,156 

1013 ... 

... 2,281 

2.1S5 

05 

14,320 


The Penchihu Coal Field.— The mine does not belong to the Co., but 
is described here for convenience, it was at fust worked experimentally by 
the Okura Firm, Tokyo, but an understanding exists between Japan and 
China to make it as a j int undertaking of the Chinese Government and the 
Firm, with the i api< al of 2,000,000 taels equally supplied by the two. The 
deposit is practically similar to those of Fushun, only the seams are con- 
siderably thinner, the thickest part not exceeding 4 ft. The extraction will 
be made 500 tons a day. 

Electricity & Gas. — The former lias a power station at Dairen, Mukden, 
Changchun and Antung, supplying current both for lighting and motor force. 
Dairen has electric trams run with the power from the station in the city. 
Gas industry exists at Dairen only, and produces gas about 75 million cubic 
ft. with over 7,000 tons of cokes and some quantity of tar. 

Hotel Business. — The Co. has its own hotels, all bearing the title of 
Yamato Hotel, located at Dairen, Port Arthur, Mukden, Changchun and 
Hoshigatira, a suburb of I >aiien, the Hotels lodging tourists and also serving 
as places for entertainment. The receipt totalled about Y 200,000 \n 1013. 

Railway Area and Management.-— The total area of land belonging to 
the Co. amounts to 58,780,000 Iruho (about 48,023 acres). Excepting the area 
used by the Co. and the K nantung Gov., tine whole is open for rent, at the 
rate of \ to 10 sen per tsuho per month i or bin 'dmg lot, and of 10 to 3 sen 
for farming land. By May, 1015 over 18,000,000 tsubo was under lease 
contract, in the railway zone the Co. maintains hospitals, the central 
establishment at Dairen and branches or stations at al»oiit 25 places ; 15 
primary schools with over 2,200 attendants, one medic al" school at Mukden 
and a technical school' at Dairen, in Sept. 1912 die zone contained 10,471 
houses with- 66,310 inhabitants. 
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The Administrative System. — The Government reserves, the right of 
appointing members of the administrative body. The term of a President 
and a Vice President is 5 years, that of Directors is four years (selected by 
tlie Government from among shareholders of at least 50 shares). Auditors 
are elected for three years at the general meeting of shareholders. 

Board ot Directors. — President . — Lieut.-Gcn. Baron Y. Nakaniura. Vice* 
Prc • — Shimbei Kunizawa ; Directors . — Toshihiko Kawakami, Ichivo Tsukuda, 
Koriki Fajita, Kozo Kaino, Toshihid Kabayama. 


business report for 1913-14 (Y 1,000) 



Receipt* 

Expenses 

Hal an on 

Balance for 
1912-13 

Main line 

20,470 

6,725- 

13,/ 54 

11,975 

Ant.-Mykden line 

1,705 

1,188 

606 

85 

Steamships 

672 

700 

* 126 

^ 22 

Mining 

14,372 

12,571 

1.800 

1,846 

Harbor & wharfs 

1,011 

1,728 

182 

190 

Local improvement 

000 

1,051 

* 1,050 

* 767 

Hotels 

250 

280 

* 20 

& 36 

Electricity 

077 

642 

335- 

272 

Gas works 

183 

106 

77 

70 

Miscellaneous menus 

117 

— 

117 

65 

Miscellaneous loss 

— 

338 

* 338 

* 1,070 

Interest receipts ... 

745 

— 

745 

264 

( ieneral ex j >endi ti ire 

— - 

2,671 

* 2,671 

* 2,059 

Interest to debenture 

— 

5,564 

* 5,564 

* 5,564 

Difference between face value <Sl 
issue price of delienturus made Rood 

— 

680 

* 680 

* 340 

Total ... 

42,417 

35,240 

7,167 

4,026 

Brought over from proceeding 

year 



2,151 

Total 





9,318 

& s= loss 





The al)OVc net profit ¥ 0.318,401 was 

distributed 

as followi 

s ; — - 

Legal reserve 





358 

Dividend to Government shares 



2,500 

„ to other shares 

) ... 

. .. ... ... 


1,234 

Special reserve 





2,000 

Bonus 




800 

Present to retiring officials 






300 

Carried forward to next year 

.. ... 



2,625 

Total 




0,318 


The capital invested from J 007-08 to 1013-14 amounts 
and is classified as below : — 


(o Y 1.' >8,433, 061 


Railway, main line 48,125 

„ Antung- Mukden line 24,136 

Steamships 4,802 

Electricity 4,747 

Gas works 1,206 

Harbor and wharfs ' 10,065 

Mines 12,247 

Workshops . ... 6,064 

Hotels ... ... ... 1,617 
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Buildings 10,551 

Land 0,771 

Local improvement 4,010 

Total 158,458 

KJPIN-CJI ANGCIIUN RAILWAY 
From Changchun, the northern limit of the South Manchuria Railway, 
to Kirin, distant? 79 m., a railway was completed on Oct. J 0th, 1912, in 
accordance with the treaty between Japan and China concluded in April 
1907, which provides that the line is to he laid with the fund, Y 4,500,000, 
to he borne in equal share by the two countries and under the superintendence 
of Japanese engineers. The Japanese* share of Y 2,250,000 was met by the 
South Manchuria Railway and is repayable by ( hiua within 25 years from 
the date of opening, i.e. Oct. 20, 1912. Twelve stations exist along the line, 
the joumcv taking 0 hrg. 

THE GARRISON AND THE RAILWAY GUARDS 
One Division is stationed as garrison at Liaoyang. Tire service of 
garrison will he taken up by turn by the Divisions at home, the term being 
two years. ‘The Division to which the duty of garrison is assigned is to 
proceed to the seat of garrison in October of the year and the Division 
which has served the term will re’ urn home in November. 

In conformity with the provisoes of the Portmoutli Treaty of Peace 
Japan has stationed 15 independent battalions of guards along tho line, 
each composed of 21 officers and (>17 r;ink and tile. The battalions are 
organized with time-expired non-comnYissioned officers and men, and are 
under the control of tho Department of the Communication. The distribution 
of garrisons is as follows : 

Liaoyang, Div. and Brigade headquarters, one Reg. and one battalion 
one Reg. a', Tickling; Brigade headquarters and one Reg. at Liutszton; one 
Reg. at Port Arthur; one Reg. of cavalry at Haicheng. 

THE SOYA BEAN 

The fame of Soya bean lias spread all over the world since 1905 when 
the Mitsui Bussan first slipped a trial consignment to England. As substitute 
of cotton seeds for extracting oil the bean met with a favorable reception not 
only in England hut in Germany, Frame and elsewhere, and the following 
year the enterprising linn received large orders. The yield of bean in Man- 
churia is between 1,500,000 and 2,000,000 tons and the output of bean-cakes 
about 1,000,000 tons. In 1909 the export amounted to 800,000 tons of which 
about 50^ went to Europe, 80 to China and 20 to Japan. The export is 
made through Dairen, Newchwang (which monopolized it before the export to 
Europe began), and Vladivostock, the first claiming about one half and the 
other half divided between the two ports. 

The export of beans from Manchuria amounted to 054,705 and 599,278 
tons respectively in 1912 and *18, of which 888)451 and 819,410 tons passed 
through Vladivostock and the rest through Dairen, Autung and Newchwang. 
But Vladivostock possesses only one crushing mill, as against 15 power mills 
in Autung, about 50 in Dairen, 15 m Newchwang, 82 power mills in Mukden, 
and 8 pow er mills in Harbin. Beans and bean-} > rod nets from Harbin go 
direct westward by rail and also by water to Nikolaiesk. Dairen is the 
most important milling centre where in 1912 804,510 tons and 28,954 tons 
of oil and in T8 309,159 tons and 25,222 tons were produced. 



APPENDICES 

BUSINESS DIRECTORY 

HISTORICAL SKETCH, NAMES OF DIRECTORS 
AND STATISTICS OF THE LEADING FIRMS 

Abbrev.— K. K. = Kabushiki-lCaisha (Joint Stock Company) ; Gm. K,-= 
Gomei-Kaisha (Partnership Unlimited); Gs. K. — Goshi-Kaisha (Partner- 
ship Limited). Capital and other sums of Money in Y 1,000. 

HANKS (Vid. Chap. XXV.) 

Chosen Ginko (Bank of Chosen) (Vid. Chap. XXXV.) 

Dai Hyaku Ginko (100th Bank), K. K., Yorozucho, Nihombashi, Tokyo. 
Est. 77. Directors, IC. Ikeda (Pres.) S. Asada (Mng.) 

Dai Ithi Ginko (1st Bank), K. 1C„ Kabntocho, Nihombashi, Tokyo. The 
first private Bank in Japan, est. July 71. Directors, B iron E. Shibusawa 
(Pres.), Y. Sasaki (Gen.-Mng.) 

Dai Ni Ginko (2nd Bank), K. K.. Sanchome, Honcho, Yokohama. Est. 
74. Directors, T. Hara, (Pres.', K. Yamagata (Mng.) 

Dai San Ginko 3rd Bank), K. K., Kobunecho, Nihombashi, Tokyo. 
Est. ’78 by the Yasuda family. Directors, Zenshiro Yasuda (Pres.), Zen- 
hachiro Yasuda (Mng. Dir.) 

Hokkaido Takushoku Ginko (Colonization Bink of Hokkaido), K. K., 
Sapporo, H okkaido. 

Jugo Ginko (I5th Bank), K. IC., ICobikicho, Kyobashi, Tokyo. Est. 
77 by some Peers and formerly called the Peer’s Bink. Directors, 
1. Matsukata (Pres.), M. Naruse (Vice-Pres.) 

Kawasaki Ginko, Gs. K., Himono-cho. Nihombashi, Tokyo. Est. July 
3 by the late H. Kawasaki. Director, H. Kawasaki (Pres.) 

Kitahatna Ginko, K. K., Kitahama, Os ika. Est. March ’97. Directors, 
T. Takakura (Pres.) E. Iwamoto, R. Imanishi (Dirs.) 

Konoike Ginko, Gm. IC., Imabashi, Osaka. Est. May, 1877 ; is 
conducted by the Konoike family. Directors, Baron Z. Konoike (Pres.), 
X Harada, H. Shimamura (Dirs.) J. Ashida (Mng.) 

Mitsui Ginko, K. K., Surugacho, Nihombashi, Tokyo. Oldest est. over 
200 yrs ago by Takatoshi Mitsui in the Tokugawa era, organized as 
Mitsui Bank, IC. K. 1209. Directors, Takayasu Mitsui (Pres.), S. Hayakstwa, 
8. Ikeda, U. Yayeyama (Mng. Dirs.) 

Mitsubishi Gs. K. Ginko bu (Banking Department), Y ayesucho, Nihom- 
bashi, Tokyo. Est. ’95. Directors, Baron 1C. Iwasaki (Pres.), M. ICushida 
Chief, Dept.) 

Mogi Ginko, Gm., K„ Ben'encho, Yokohama. Est. ’98. Directors, X* 
Takahashi (Mng.) 
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^orimura Ginko, Gm. K , NiimmbashikuJTori, Tokyo. Est. ’{38* 
Directors, J.Hirose (Pres.), K. Morokuzn (Mn^.) 

Murai Ginko, Gm., K., Moto — Yokkaiebicho, Ninombashi, Tokyo. 
Founded in Dec. 1906 with capital of ¥2,000 supplied by the Murai 
tobacco dealers. (See Who’s who). Directors, K. Murai (Pres.), T. Murai 
(Mng. Dir.), G. Murai Mn^.j 

Naniwa Ginko, K. K., Awajicho, Osaka. Founded Feb., 1878, formed 
with the union of the 5th and ’Sind national banks. Afterward the bank 
was amalgamated with four other banks. Directors, M. Matsukata 
(Pres.), R. Yamanaka (Mng.) 

Nippon Ginko Bank of Japan), K. K. 

Nippon Kcgyo Ginko (Industrial Bank of Japan', K. K. t 
Nippon Kwangyo Ginko (Hypothec Bank of Japan), K. K. 

Sumitomo Bank, K. K., Kitahama, Osaka. Est about ’71, reeorganized 
K. K. V5. Directors, Baron K. Sumitomo (Pres.), K. Nakata (Mg. Dir.) 

Taiwan Ginko (Bank of Taiwan or Formosa), 1C, TC., Taihoku, Formosa. 
Yid. XXXVI. 

Tokai Ginko, K. K., Gofukuclio, Nihombashi, Tokyo. Est. ’89. 
Directors, C. Kikncbi (Pres.), G. Yoshida (Mng.) 

Yasuda Ginko, K. K„ Kobunacho, Nihombashi, TVkyo. Est. in ’SO by 
the Yasuda family. Reorganized IC. 1C. in Aug. ’ll. Directors, Zennosuko 
Yasuda (Pres.), Y. Suzuki (Mng.) 

Yokohama Specie Bank, K. IC., Yokohama. 

Yokohama Wakao Ginko, Gm. K., Yokohama. Est. Mar. ’90 by the 
Wakao family. (Pros.; I. Wakao* 

INSURANCE, FIRE, LIFE, ETC. (Yid. XXIV.) 

Aikoku Life Ins. Co , K. IC., llonzaimokucho, Nihombashi, Tokyo. Est. 
’97. .1 i rectors, M. Suzuki (Pres.), M. Nakano (Mng.-Dir.) 

Chiyoda Life Mutual Ins. Co., Okecho, Kyobashi, Tokyo. Est. March 
’04. Directors, I. Kadono (Pres.), R. Kitakawa (Mng. Dir.) 

Dai Ich. Mutual Life Ins. Co., Tori-Sanchome, Nihombashi, Tokyo. 
Est. Sept. ’01 by Mr. Yano and others, pioneer mutual life insurance Co. 
Capital ¥45 p.u. Directors, Count Y. Yanagisawa (Pres.), T. Yano (Mng. 
Dir.) 

Daido Life Ins. Co., Yedobori, Osaka. Est. 1902; capital Y135 p.u. 
Directors, K. Hirooka (Pros.), (Mng. Dir.) 

Kobe Marine, Transportation & Fire Ins. Co. K. K., Kobe. Est ’07; 
capital ¥l 2H) p.u. Directors, T. Okazaki (Pres.), S Tanaka (Mng Dir.) 

Kyodo Fire Ins. Co., K. K„ Honkawayacho, Nihombashi, Tokyo. Est. 
1,1)06; combi nos accidence ins, Directors, S. Tanabe (Pres.), S, Morimoto, 
S. Kurachi (Mng. Dirs.) 

Meiji Fire Ins. Co., K. IC., Yayesimho, Koji., Tokyo. A. leading fire 
in# -Co*, orb. Dec. 1892. Directors, T. Abo (Pres.), K. Hara (Mng.) 

Meiji Life Ins. Co., IC. IC., Yayemcho, Koji., Tokyo. One of the lead- 
Wnd *earliest. ins, Co., est. 1881. Directors, T. Abe (Pres.), J. Fujita 
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Nippon Fire Ins. Co., K. K., Ginza, Tokyo. Est. Apr. 1892 ; started 
accidence ins. Jan. ’14 as a subsidiary business. Directors, H. Kawasaki 
(Pres.), J. Iimura (Mng. Dir.) 

Nippon Life Ins. Co., K. K., Imabashi, Osaka. Est. 1889. Directors, 

0. Kataoka (Pres.) 

Nippon Marine Ins. Co., K. K., Yedobori, Nishiku, Osaka. Est. 1896 ,* 
capital ¥900 p.u. Directors, G. Ukon (Pres), W. Ukon (Mng. Dir.) 

Teikoku Life Ins. Co., K. K., Gofukucho; Koji., Tokyo. Est. 1888. 
Directors, A. Fukuhara (Pres.), Y. Yano (Dir.) 

Tokyo Fire Ins. Co., IC. K., Kitasayacho, Nihombashi, Tokyo. Est. 
July 1887 with c pital ¥-00 for fire insurance only ; increased to 10,000 
in ’05, at the same time started marine and transport insurance with 
connections abroad. Directors, Z. Yasuda (Pres.), T. Nagamatsu (Vice 
Pres.) 

Tokyo Marine Ins. Co., K. K., Yayesuclio, Koji., Tokyo. Est. Dec. 1878 j 
capital 1,000 p.u. Directors, M. Suyenobu (Pres.), K. Kakami (Mng.) 

Yokohama Fire, Marine, Transportation and Credit Ins.. Co., K. K., 
Ota-machi, Yokohama. Est. Aug. 18b7 for fire insurance only ; aft rward 
started other insurances. Directors, K. Ono (Pres.), K. Tsuchiko, (Dir.) 


SPINNING AND WEAVING 

Amagasaki Spinningg Co., K. K., Amagasaki, Hyogo-ken. Est. June 
18 '9; cip., etc. vid. p. 604s ; res rves ¥2,400; loans ¥800. Have 4 mills 
at Tokyo, Osaka and Amagasaki ; purchased Tokyo Sp. Co. in June, ’13. 
Spindles; rings 2l8,652,»throwning 46,196. Output for 2nd half-year, 1911, 
Cotton yarn 37,43 1 bales, cotton tissue 449,086 rolls. Directors: Pres. 
IC. Kikuchi ; Dirs. K. Honzaki, J. Tashiro, etc. 

Fuji Gassed Spinning Co., K. K., Oshima, near Tokyo. Founded by 
amalgamation in ’02 ; c ip., etc. vid. p. 394 ; reserves ¥ 28 >0 ; loans ¥5113. 
Spindles; rings 208,192, mules 30,280, throwning 54,428; 1205 stand. Output 
for 2nd half-year, 1914 ; cotton yarn 37,727 bales, silk yarn 98190 kwan, 
cotton tissue 7,552,627 yards, silk tissue 491,781 yards. Directors : Mng. 
Dir. T. Wada ; Dirs. E. Kawasaki, JR.. Inanobe, IC. Morimura, etc. 

Fukushima Spinning Co., K. K., Shimo Fukushima, Osaka. Est. Aug. 
’92; reserves ¥1240; loans ¥900; have 6 mills at Osaka, Fukuyama, 
Himeji, etc. Directors : Pres. Y. Yashiro ; Dirs.T. Yakuno, H. Hamamoto. 

Goto Keori Woolen Co., K. K., Oiclio, near Tokyo. Est. Apr. ’07 j 
capital ¥1650 p.u. ; reserve ¥54 ; div. 10%. Directors: Mng.-Dir. J. Goto j 
Dirs. M. Ida, S. Ishii, K. Kujita, T. Inouye. 

Japan-China Spinning Co., K. K., Ivameido, near Tokyo. Est. Jan. ’07 ; 
cip„ etc. vid. p. 394; reserves ¥219. Spindles; rings 6,667,320, thrown- 
ing 27,836. Have works at Tokyo and Kyoto. Directors ; Chairman 
K. Abe ; Mng. Dirs. S. Miyajima. 

Jomo Muslin Co., K. IC., Tutebayashi, Gumma. Est. April, ’02 with 
capital yen 1,000 ; at present 2,500 p.u. ; reserve ¥140; div. 8%. Director : 
Pres. $. Kobayashi ; Mng.-Dir. C. lyetomi; Dirs. Senkinr&ku, S, Kawasaki, 
S. Iwamoto, Y. Minagawa. . 
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Kanegafuchi Spinning Co., IC. K., Surnida, near Tokyo. Est. May ’92 ; 
cap,, etc, vid. p. 3,4; reserves ¥6788. loans ¥7,635: Spindles; cotton 
¥29,936, silk, 56,032, throwning 51,443 ; weaning 4,995 stmds. Have 20 
mills at Tokyo, Kyoto, Okak lyama, Takasago, etc. Directors : Chairman 
H. Hibiya ; Mng. Dir. Y. Muto; Dirs. N. Takatenji, etc. 

Kishiwada Spinning Co., K. K., Kishiwada, Osaka. Est. Nov. ’92; 
cap., etc. vid. p. ; reserves ¥15,870. Have 4 mills at Osaka and 

environs. Directors: Pres. G. Terada; Dirs. M. Terada, T. Kawai, T. 
Kislrmura. 

Muslin Boshoku Co., K. K„ Nakatsu, Nishinari-gan, Osaka. Mfrs. of 
woolen yarns and fabrics. Est. Jan. ’96; capital ¥2 250 p.u. ; reeerre 
¥973 ; div. 12 %. Directors: Pres. M. Konishi; Mng. Dirs. T. Takim ra, 

H. Matsuno ; Mngr. S. Hani. 

Kurashiki Spinning Co., K. 3£„ Kurashiki, Okayama-ken. Est. Dec. 
\87 ; cap. ¥1,500. p. n. ; reserves ¥650; loans ¥1,030; have 3 mills; total 
rings 99,032; output for 2 nd half-year 1914, 10.398, bales. Directors; 
Pres. M. Ohara ; Dirs, 8 . Kiyama, J. Itayashi, R. Ohashi, etc. 

Maigai Cotton Co., IC. K., Do jima, Osaka. Est. Sept. 1887 ; cap. ¥2,125 
p.u. ; reserves ¥20,423 ; 1 >ans ¥2,820. Spindles ; rings 87,744, throwning 
4,854 ; weaving 982 stands. Output for 2 nd half-year, 1914, yarn. 36,908 
bales and tissue 7,078,904 yards. Directors: Pres. T. Nakan > ; Dirs. R. 
Kawamura, H. Abe, R. Takei, S. Teuki. 09 

Nippon Cotton Co., K. K., Nakanoshima, Osaka. Est. Nov. ’92; cap. 
Y 2 ,t 00 p.u. ; reserves Yl * 200 ; div. 15% ; chiefly engaged in whole sale of 
cotton. Spindles 9 3 2 . Branches at Shanghai, Hankow and Bombap, etc. 
Directors: Pro-. S. Shikata, ; Mng. Dirs. M. Kita, B. Yamada. 

Nippon Moshoku Co., K. K., Nish idem achi, Kobe. Est. Dec. 1896; 
capital ¥2 625 p.u. ; reserves Y679; div. 13%. Directors; Pres. S. Kawa- 
nislii ; Dirs. I. Arima, K. Kogane, S. Sawada. 

Nippon Seifu Co., K. K., Sujakuno, near Kyoto. Mfrs. of cotton yarn, 
fabrics, and dyeing, etc. Est. Dec. ’95; capital ¥2,500; reserve ¥l n . 
Directors: Pres. C. Tsuji; Mng.-Dir. K. Inouye; Dirs. U. Kobayashi, U. 
KaiZuka,' S. Otaki. 

Nippon Seima Co., Iv. 1C., Goroboi, ICyobashi, Tokyo. Est. Feb. 1914; 
cap. ct . vid. p. 397; have 4 mills in Hokkaido. Directors; Chairman 
Iv. Tak izawa ; Mng. Dir. N. Miyauchi. 

Nippon Spinning Co., K. K., Shio Fukushima, Osaka. Est. Jan. ’93; 
cap., etc. vid. p. 394; reserves ¥1,540; have mills at Osaka and Ichino- 
miya. Spindles; rings 106,612, mules 12,H80. Directors: Pres. J. Takeo ; 
Mng. Dir. IC. Hatamoto ; Dirs. Z. Toyota, K. Kikuchi, M. Ito, 

Osaka Godo Spinning Co., K. K., Dojima, Osaka. Est. Feb. 1903; 
cvp., etc. vid. p. 39 k roserv s ¥l,3t50; loans ¥802. Spindles; rings 180,480, 
throwning 31,096; weaving J458 stands. Have six mills at Osaka ancl 
Hiroshima. Direc ors: Mng. Dir. F. Taniguchi ; Dirs., H. Akiyama, K. 
Hamaguchi. 

Sakai Spinning Co.. K. IC., Sakai. Osaka-fu. Est. Nov. ’92 ; cap. 900 
p.n. ; reserves ¥4V*3 ; ciiv. 20 %. Spindles; rin s 39,328 and throwning 

I, 500; weaving fr-’OO stands; own 2 mills at Sakai and Tokushima. 
Directors : Pres. K. Amagasaki ; Mng. Dir. R. Komuro ; Dirs. K. Ohashi, 
T. Miyamoto, etc. 
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Settsu Sppinmng Co., K. K. f Kizugawa, Osaka. April, 18S9 ; cap., etc. 
vid. p. 394; have 8 mills at Osa':a, Akashi, etc. Kings 156;5^2 output 
for 2nd half-year, 1914, 78,167 baVs. Directors: Pres. J. Takeo; 
I)i s. M. 1 to, K. Kikuchi, N. Kanazawa, etc. 

Teikou Seima Co., K. K., Sliinagawacho, Nihombashi, Tokyo. Formed 
in Julf ’ll by corporation of some minor Cos.; cap., etc. vid. p. 337, 
products for 2nd half-year 1911, yarns 3,696,581 lb and 1*914,300 yards. 
Directors : Pres. Z. Yasuda ; Mng. Dirs. Doki, K. Saiga. 

Temma Weaving Co., K. K., Temmabashi, Osaka. Est. March, ’87; 
cap. ¥ 1 ,00 J p.u. ; res rves ¥260; loans ¥192. Spindles, 15,000 and weav- 
ing 756 stands. Output for 2nd half-year, 1914, tissues 8,918,034 yards 
and 252 709 rolls ; yarns 7,256 bales. Directors : Fujii, Mng. Dir. K. Oka. 

Tokya Calico Seishoku K. K., Kameido, near Tokyo. Est. Sept. ’06 ; 
capital ¥2,000 p.u.; reserve ¥10.); div. 10<^. Directors: Chairman I. 
Sugimura ; Mng.-Dirs. K. Hori^oshi, G. Aoki. 

Tokyo Keorimonn K. K., Minami-Senju, Tokyo. Est. Nov. ’03 ; capi al 
¥ I ,‘.00 p.u. ; reserve ¥11; div. 8 %. Directors : Chairman H. Hibiya ; Mng.. 
Dirs. Iv. Moroi, K. Kusaka ; Mngr. K. Otomo. 

Tokyo Seiju K. K., Oji, near Tokyo. Est. Aug. ’87 ; capital ¥1,250 
u.p. ; reserve ¥100; div. 8^. Directors; Pres. Iv. Okura ; Mng.-Dir. K. 
'tsukaguchi; Dirs. T. Ito, II. Miyabe, W. Nagashima, M. Chibaya, H. 
Kosuke. 

Tokyo Muslin Boshoku K. K., Kameido, near Tokyo. Mfrs. of 
Mousseline-de-laine and other woolen fabrics. Est. Feb. ’96 ; capital 
¥1,750 p.u.; reserve ¥259; annual products ¥6,552; div. 10-12^. 
Directors : Chairman J. Sugimura ; Mng.-Dir. G. Aoki ; Dirs. J. Sukimura, 
K. Yamasaki, A. Nishimura. 

Toyo Muslin K. K., Kameido, Tokyo. Est. Jan. ’07; capital ¥1,600 
p.u.; reserve ¥293; div. 16-18^. Directors: Chairman T. Mayekawa ; 
iMng. T. Yauiaboshi. 

Toyo Spinning Co., K.K., Yokkaichi, Miye-ken. Est. in June 1914 with 
the incorporation of the Miye (est. ’86; cap. ¥7,563 p.u.) and the Osaka 
(est. ’82; cap. ¥5,000 p.u.); cap., etc. vid. p. 397; have 153 mills at 
Nagoya, Osaka, etc. Spindles, 441 796; thrownings 22,184 ; weaving 10,134 
stands. Directors: Pres. T. Yarnabe; Vice Pres. D. Ito; Mng. Dirs. K. 
Salto, F. Abe. 

Wakayama Spinning and Weaving Co.,K.K., Wakayama. Est. Feb. ’93; 
cap. ¥ t ,*400 p. u. ; reserves ¥545 ; loans ¥340 own to four mills including, 
59,944 Tings, 6,600 thrownings, weaving 853 stands. Directors : Pres. K. 
Minami ; Dirs. S. Kitajima, K. Mori, etc. 

DKY GOODS STOKES, ETC. 

Ito Dry Goods Store, K.K., Sakaeoho, Nagoya. Organized as K.K. in 
1910 ; have big branches in Tokyo and Kyoto- Directors, (Pres.), M. ltd 
(Mng. Dir.) K. Jvito. 

Mitsukoshi Gofukuten, K. K., Surugacho, Nihombashi, Tokyo. A 
loading and the oldest dry goods store with a history of three hundred 
years and also pioneer departmentstore. Keorganizeft as iLlC TVim 
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capital of Y 2,000, in winch the Mitsui family holds larges share. Con- 
ducting mail order business for about 20 years, known as “ Harrods in 
Tokyo,” or “Marshal Field in Tokyo.” Mng. Dir. O. Hibi. Branches: 
Osaka, Kyoto, Seoul and Dairen. Awarded gold medals at foreign and 
dome st i c e xh ibition 3. 

Shirokiya, dry goods shore, Nihorn basin’, Tokyo. One of the oldest dry 
goods s i ivs in Tokyo, founded about the middle of the Tokugawa era. 

K. Sowa & Co., Nichome, Ginza, Tokyo. Sole agents for Kyoto 
Weaving Co. ; have branches at Yokohama, Shanghai and Kyoto. Prop. 
K. Sowa. 

Takashimaya (licta Gs. K.), Kyoto and Tokyo. Formerly private firm 
run by Mr. Shinshichi iida, one of the largest dry goods merchants in 
Kyoto and also mam faoturor of high grade fabrics; reorganized in 1909 
as K- K-, cap. 1,00< . Prop. S. Iida. 

( tJfUOS, JEWELS, TOILET AND CHEMICALS 

Ando Shippo-ten, onamol wore, Gin a, Tokyo. Est ’82 by J. Ando. 
Average annual output is reported about ¥30.000. Branch ; Harbart, 
U.S. A. Awarded with Gold and Silver medals at Paris, St. Louis, Angle- 
Japan ese Fairs, etc. 

Ike ’a Gm. K., curio merchant, Shimmonzen, Kyoto. Formed Mar. 
’26 succeeding former Ikeda firm; capiial ¥300 with eight partners; 
branch at Ginza Tokyo. 

Iseya Kichijiro, toilet articles, Yokoami, TIigashi-Ryogoku, Tokyo. 
One or the oldest establishments dating from Tokugawa regency; 
speciality tooth powders styled “ Takarako,” “ Baikosan ” and “ Nippon* 
san.” Export large amount to China, Korea, etc. 

KPashimizu Katsuzo, Tomino-koji, Kyoto. Toys, especially dol’s, 
largely exported; awarded high prizes at Pari? and several domestic 
fairs. 

Marumiya Shoten, Nihombashi, Tokyo. Manufacturer of, and 
wholesale dealer in toilet-articles, drugs, nutriments, fancy-goods, etc. 
Drop. Zeinbei Miwa. 

Mikimoto Shin’uten, jewels and pearls, Ginzn, Tokyo. Has piscina at 
Ago and Gokisho lays near Tola, and culturt s pearl by patented proces i 
invented l y the propri ter c.f the firm. Awarded grand prize meda’s nt 
foreign end domestic exhibitions; has gold and silver smi h dept\ 
Prop., K. Mikimoto. 

Miyamoto Shoko, silver smith and dealer, Yazaemoncho, Kyibadii, 
Tokyo,. Est. L8S2 ; cmtractcr to several Government Dcpts. ; awarded 
g:It and silver ni'da's at foreign and domestic exhibitions. Prop., 
K. Miyamoto. # 

Sankyo & Co., K.K., drurgish? an 1 chf mists, Muromachi,. Nihombasbi, 
Tokyo. Started at Yokohama in ls99hy Dr. Jokichi Taka min o, renowned 
chemist and dircovertr (f “ Tak -DDeta&e” and Adrenalin and Mr. 
Shiohara, now Mag.-Dir. of the Co.; so’e agent for Parke, Davis & Co., 
U. S. A. ? removed to Tokyo in ’01; incorporate ! Sbiohara’s firm wit i 
Capital ¥500 in ’07; K.K. ’13 with c pital 1,212 p.u. Pres. Dr. J. T .ikamime, 
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GAS AND ELECTRICITY 

For the electric transportations refer to Chap, on Railways. 
Anglo-Japanese Hydro-Electric Co., K. K„ Uchisaiwaicho, Eat. Feb. 
’ll ; cap. ¥1,050 p. u. ; div, 9°^ ; supplied light, etc. t ^ Hamamatsu City 
and environs. Directors: Pres. A. Kabayama; Dirs. K. Sonoda, S. Kuno, 
E. Nakamura, etc. 

Chosen Gas and Electric Co.. K. K., Uchisaiwaicho, Tokyo. Est. 
Oct. ’10; cip. ¥1,050 p.u. ; reserve ¥26; div. 8 %. Directors: Chairman G. 
Mudakuchi; Mng. Dir. J. Sato. 

Hakodate Hydro-Electric Co., K. IC., Hakodate, Hokkaido. Est. ’06; 
c ip ¥1,325 p.u. ; div. 10^ ; power 3,000 k.w. Directors : Pres. J. Sonoda ; 
Mng. Dir. M. Hirano. 

Hiroshima Electric Light Co., K. K., Hiroshima. Est. O.t. ’94 ; cap., 
etc. vid. p. 411; power 3,3C0 k.w. Directors: Pres. K. Takatsuka • Mng. 
Dir. S. Shikimura. 

Hiroshima Gas Works, K. K., Hiroshima. East. Oct. ’09 ; cip. ^1,170 
p.u.; div. 8.5^. Directors: Pres. G. Matsukata ; Mng. Dir. T Matsuura. 

Hokkaido Gas Works, K. K., Yurakucho, Tokyo. Est. July ’ll; cap; 
etc. vid. p. 409. Directors : Pres. J. Sonoda ; Mng. Dir. T. Suzuki. 

Inawashiro Hydro-Electric Co., K. K., Yurakucho, Tokyo. Est. Oct. 
’ll ; cap. ¥7.350 p.u., div. 5^. Directors: Pres. R. Toyokawa; Mng. Dirs. 
N. Shiraishi, R. Kondo, R. Harj, etc. 

Katsuragawa Electric Power Co., K. K., Ginza, Tokyo. Est. Sept. ’10 ; 
cap., etc. vid. p. 410. Power max. 24,026 h.p. ; supplies current for the 
motors of the Tokyo Municipal electric undertakings as trams, light, etc. 
Directors : Pres. W. Amemiya ; Dirs. S. Iwata, S. llara, etc. 

Kinugawa Hydro Electric Co., K. K., Yurakucho, Tokyo. Est. Oct. ’10; 
cap., etc. vid. p. 410. Power max. 37.200 h.p. ; supplier Tokyo City Trams 
pb. 50,000 h.p. Directors: Pres. T. Toshimitsu ; Dirs. S. Kobayashi, 
T. Otsuka. 

Kobe Electric Co., K. K., Kobe. Est. May ’12; cap,, etc. vid. p. 411. 
Max. power 13,600 k.w. Directors : Mng. Dir. N. Uchimura ; Dirs. T. 
Akiyama, S. Kawanishi, etc. 

Kobe Gas Works, K. K., Aioicho, Kobe. Est. July ’98 ; cap., etc. vid. 
p. 409; capacity 1,600,000 c. ft. Directors: Pres. K. Matsukata; Mng. 
Dir. S. Kubo. 

Kyoto Electric Light Co., K. K., Kawaracho, Kyoto. Est. July ’89; 
cap., etc. vid. p. 410. Directors : Mng. Dir. II. Tanaka; Dirs. S. Tanaka, 

S. Arakawa, etc. 

Kyoto Gas Works, K. K„ Yanagibaba; Kyoto. Est. Oct. ’09 ; vid. p. 
409 ; max. power 1,250,000 c. ft. Directors : Pres. H. Oku; Dirs. J. Uchiki, 

T. Inagaki, Y. Shibata. 

Nagoya Electric Light Co., K. K., Nafcaku, Nagoya, Est. Sept. ’89; 
cap., t to. vid. p. 410 ; power 14,950 k.w. Directors : Mng.-Dirs M. 
Fukuzawa, T. Shimode. 

Nagoya Gas Works, K. K., Otsucho, Nagoya. Est. Nov. ’06 ; cap., etc. 
vid. p. 409 ; capacity 2,000,000 c. ft, Directors : Pres. M. Inouye ; Mng, Di?. 
S, Oka mot o. 
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Nikkan (Japan-Korea) Gas & Electric Co., K. K., Yurakucho, Tokyo. 
Est. Oct. ’08; oip. 5,1(0 p.u., div. 8^ ; is working in Seoul, Chemu’po, 
Mftsan and Chinhai, in Korea. Directors: Cliairm m T. Takamatsu; 
Mug. Dir. M. Oka; Dirs. S, Ohashi, N. Shiraishi, T. Yamaguchi, Paik. 

Nippon Electric Light Co., K. K., Fujishircclio, Hon;jo, Tokyo. Est. 
Dec. 11; cap., etc. vid. p. 410; the power be ing supplied from If ats ira- 
gawa Elec. Power Co. Directors : Mng. Dir. K. Shima, K. Ando ; Dirs. 
S. Kokura, K. Ono, etc. 

Osaka Electric Light Co., K. K. f Nakanoshima, Osaka. Est. Dc. ’87; 
cap. etc. vid. p. 410 ; capacity 2 t,250 k.w. ; besides, 20,000 k.w. supplied by 
Ujigawa Co. Directors : Pres. M. Doi ; Mng. Dir. T. Sugenum i. 

Osaka Gas Works, K. K., Nakanoshima, Osaka. Est. Oct. 1806; cap., 
etc. vid. p. 409; capacity 3,000 000 c. ft. Directors: Prep* C. K’taoka; 
Dirs. C.P. Cushman, S. Kishi, C. Watmabe. 

Tokyo Electric Light Co., I\. K., Yurakucho, Tokyo. Est. Feb, 1833; 
amalgamated many elec. Cos. and at present is almost sole Co. supply- 
ing, light iu Tokyo City and environs; cap., etc. vid. p. 410. Total 
capacity 134,000 k.w. (coal) and 62.400 (hydro), besides supplied 45,000 h.p. 
by Inawaslfiro Co. Directors : Pres. S. Satake ; Mng. Dir. U. Moc’aizuki, 
If. Kambe, I. Nakahara, T. Koshiyaina. 

Tokyo Gas Works, If. If., N:shikiclio, Kanda, Tokyo. Est. Oct. ’85; 
the only gas Co. in Tokyo City having amalgamated newly opened rivals ; 
cap., etc. vid. p. 409 ; total supply 1,634,592,400 c. ft. Dir ctors : Pres. R. 
Kume; Dirs. S. Ohashi, F. Watanabe, If. Koda, etc. 

Ujigawa Electric Co., If. If., Shicliijo, Kyoto. Est. Oct. 1903 ; cap., 
etc. vid. p. 410; capacity 30,000 k.w. ; supply power to Osaka Elec. Light Co. 
(25,900 k.w.), Kyoto Elec. Light Co. (1,000 k.w.) and Osaka Municipal 
Trams (4,00u). Directors : Pres. T. Nakabashi ; Dirs. M. Muraki, M. Doi, 
M. Asai, S. Ikeda ; Mgr. Y . Bay ash i. 

Tone Electric -Power House, If. K. MayebasLi, Gumma-ken. Est. 
May, ’07 ; cap., etc. vid. p. 410 ; capacity 13,000 k.w., supplying light and 
running trams (9 m. 16 ch.), also undertak(3 gas (50,000 c. ft.). 

Yokohama Electric Co., K. Jf. Uratakasliimacho, Yokohama. Est. 
Oct. ’90; cap,, etc. vid. p. 410; capacity 9,981 k.w., besides 3,750 k.w. 
supplied froui Fuji Gassed yarn Co.; supply light to Yokohama, Yokosuka 
and Enoshima. Directors : Pres. R. Kimura ; Mng. Dirs. K. Uyeno, 
U. Komai. 


SHIPPING, DOCKYARDS AND IRONWORKS 

Chosen Yusen K. K., Seoul, Korea. Est. ’12 ; cap. ¥1,050 p.u. Directors, 
X. Harada (Pres.), H. Yordmla. 

Hakodate Dockyard, If. K., Hakodate. Est. ’06 with cap. ¥570 p. u. 
Directors, T. Ifawada (Pres,), If. Kondo (Mng. Dir.) 

Ikegami Ironworks, Honshiba, Tokyo. Est. June. ’06 with capital 
¥250 by the Ikegami fan ily. 

Japan-China Steamship Co., vid. Nisshin S. S. Co. 

Kawasaki Dockyards, Co., K. K., Kobe. The forerumer of the Tokyo 
Tsukiji Dockyard, founded in 1878 by Mr. Shozo Kawasaki ; recorganiz d 
in ’96 as K. K. ; cap. 8,600 p. u.*. Directors, Kojiro Mat sulcata (Pres.), 
Yoshitaro Kawasaki (Vice-Pr.s.) Vid. Ch. on MarcahtUo Marine, and the 
Army and the Navy. 
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Nan-yo Yusen K. K. Kobo. Former Nan-yo Gumb reorganised as 
such, in l'Ji4. V id. Ch. on Mercantile M i rine. 

Niigata Ironworks, K.K., Niigata. Est. 1910. Directors, T, Xamagiachi 
(Pres.), M. Basamur i \ Mng. Dir.) Vid t Mi. Industry. 

Nippon Ironworks, K. K., Muivran, Hokkaido. Est. Nov. 1903 ? cap, 
.15,001* p. u. Directors ; Pres. A. Takasaki ^Mng ) S. Kondo. 

Nippon Yusen K. K. Ynr.iknoho, Koj., Tokyo. Vid. Ch. on Mercantile 
Marine. 

Nisshin Kisen K.K. (Japan-Clnna S. S. Co.), Yurakucho, Koj, Tokyo. 
Vid. Ch. on Mercantile Marine. 

Osaka Ironworks. K. K., Kawaguchi, Osaka. ¥ 3,000 p. u. Dcrectors, 
,J. Yitm&oko (Pres.) See Cli . on Mercantile Marine. 

Osaka Shosen K. K., Tomishimacho, N., Osaka. Vid. Ch. on Mer- 
cantile Marine. 

: * Seikosha, Yanagishima, Honjo, Tokyo. Watch and clock works 
established by IC. Ilattori. 

Shibaura Engineering Works, K. K., Shiha, Tokyo. Est. July 1875 ; 
gradually enlarged since J Bl> I , when the works came into posses ion of the 
Mitsui family; reorganized in 190*. as 1C. K. Directors, M. Mitsui, (Pres.), 
K. Ki hi, S. Kobaynsl i (Mug. Dirs.) Vid, Ch. Industry. 

Tokyo Ishikawajima Dockyards, TC. 1C., Ishikawajima, Tokyo. Ship- 
building and Engineering works; one of the oldest private establishments; 
reorganized in Jan. IBS/ as K. K. with expanded business ; capital yen 
1,020 x>. u. Directors; IC. Watanabo (Pres , T. Ucbida (Mng.) V id. Ch. 
Industry. 

Tokyo Kisen K. K., Yurakucho, Ivoj., Tokyo. Vid. Ch. Mercantile 
Marine. 

Toyota Machine Co , 1C.1C., Nagoya. Est. '07. Directors, F. Taniguchi 
(P,s.U S. To yota (Mng. Dir.) Vid. Ch. Industry. 

Uraga Dockyard Co., 1C. 1C., Yinkueho, Koj., Tokyo. Est. 1890, cap, 
¥800 p. u. Diie dors; T. Machida (Pres.), H. Oki (Mng. Dir,), etc, 

Yokohama Dockyard Co , 1C. IC., Triruenecho, Yokohama. Est. 91, cap. 
'¥2,475 pu. Directors; R. Kara (Pres.); S. Yatnada, J. Kondo (Mng. Dirs.) 

RAILWAYS AND CARS 

For electric Trams, etc. refer to Chap, on Railways. 

Dai Nippon Kido K K , (light-rail wa./ Co.), Tiukiji, Tokyo. Est. July 
*03 amalgamating e ght light railway Cos. in different prefectures; capital 
1730 p. u. Directors, W. Amenomiya, (Pres.) 

Kawagoye Railway Co , IC. K., Kawagoye, Saitama-ken. Est. June‘93 
which capital yen 4ij_ p. u. ; open milage 18m. 36c.; average receipts per 
mile a 1 cut yen 17,030 against average expenses yen 10,00 ». Directors. S. 
Iwata (Pros.), Y. N gata (Mng.) 

Kisha Seizo Gs. K , Bhimaya-cho, Osaka. Est. Sept. *96 by the late 
Viscount K. Inouye; eo stract rolling stock and also undertake general 
ivon wares. Director, K Hiraoka, 

Narita Tetsudo K. K., Narita, Chiba. Est. Nqv. 1885, capital yen 
2,425 p. u. ; o^ en to traffic, between Narita and Sakura, (45 in ). Directors ; 
*J\ Asada (Pres.), W. Saito (Mng. Dir.). 
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Nippon Sharyo Seizo K, K., Car build* r and ironworks. Atsuta, Nago* 
ya. Mst. Oct. 1896 ; capital yen 750 p. n. Lately united with the Osaka 
Lbco. Works and others and almost monopolize the orders of Gov’t 
Rlys for rolling stock. 

South Manchuria Railway Co., K. K., Dairen, Manchuria. Vid. Ch, 
South Manchuria. 

Tobu Railway Co , K. K., Koume-ICawaracho, Honjo, Tokyo. One of 
the loading private* railways ; est. Nov. 1897; capital ¥ 4,291 p. u, 
Directors, K. Nozu (Pres.), D. Yoshino (Mng. Dir.) 


MINING 

Chuo Petroleum Oil Co , K. K., Niitsu, Niigata-ken. Est. July ’07 ; 
ospital ¥1,000 p.u. Directors; K. Nakano ; Mng.-Dirs. S. Nakano j 
Dirs. H. Naito, S. Homma, M. Otsuka. 

Daito* Mining Co,, K. K., Yurakuclio, Tokyo. Est. Nov. ’12; capital 
¥1.700 p.u.; div. 10^. Directors: Pres. H. Yamamoto., Mng.-Dir. 
I. Kono ; Dirs. K. Tomizu, K. Koyeta ; Mngr. S. Sukinoye. 

Furukawa Mining Co., Gm. K., Yayesucho, Kojimachi, Tokyo. Late 
Ichibei Furukawa’s copper works reorganized as such in ’05 with capital 
¥ 5 000 ; own Ashio and six other copper mines besides Innai silver mine ; 
manufacture copper wire, bar and cokes. Directors ; Pres. T. Furukawa; 
Chief Dir. R. Kondo ; Dirs. B. Hida, Inouye, K. Odagawa. 

Hoden Petroleum Co., K. K., Nagaoka, Niigata-ken. Est. March, 1893; 
one of the leading petroleum Cos.; capital ¥ 14,000 p. u. ; reserve ¥ 1,580; 
div. 14-18^. Directors: Pres. M. Ifamada Mng. Dirs. T. Watanabe, T, 
Ikeda ; Mgr. M. Koakimoto. 

Hokkaido Tanko Kisen K. K., (Colliery and S. S. Co.), Honkawayacho, 
Nihombashi, Tokyo. Est. Nov. 1889 and was first engaged in the business 
of coal mining and railway but with the railway nationalization in 
Oct. ’0o, expanded the colliery work, shipping service, also undertake the 
manufacture of cok<s and forestry business. In conjunction with Messrs, 
Armstrong and Vickers, the Co. opened a steel foundry styled the Nippon 
Seikosho. Capital ¥20,250 p. u. ; reserve ¥1,891. Directors : Chairman T, 
iDan ; Mng.-Dirs. T. TJno, T. Isomura ; Dirs, G. Iida, N. Ikegami, N. Yamada, 
W. Amemiya, R. Oshima. 

Ibaraki Muentan K. K., (Anthracitic Colliery), Akasliicho, Tsukiji, 
Tokyo. Est. Aug. ’96; capital ¥350 p.u.; reserve ¥120; div. 5-75#. 
Directors : Chairman M. Takeuchi ; Dirs. K. Ninomiya, K. Kimura ; Mngr. 
M. Okojnoto. 

Iriyama Saitan K. K., (Colliery Co.), Yagembori, Tokyo. Est. May ’95; 
capital ¥ 875 p. u. ; have coal mine in Fukushima prefecture. Directors : 
Pres. S. Go ; Mng.-Dir. ; N. Uchida Dirs. K. Ito, E. Yamagiwa. 

Ishikari Sekitan K. K., (Colliery Co.), Uchi aiwaicho I, Koj., Tokyo. 
Est. April, ’08 ; capital ¥3,000 p. u.; reserve ¥ 282 ; div. 8.5 Directors : 
Pres. S. Asano ; Dirs. B. Nakano, G. Mudaguchi, H. Shiota. 

Iwaki Tanko K. K., (Colliery), Minato-gaahi, Kyubashi, Tokyo. Est. 
Jap. ’81; cipital ¥1,200 p.u.; reserve ¥ 303; div. 20^. Directors; 
phairnlan S. Asano ; Mng.-Dir. S. Sakuma ;Dirs. K. Kur.ita, R. Watanabe, 
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Kaijima Mining Co., K. If., Nokata, Fukuoka-ken. Est. March IS99 by 
Kaijima family ; transformed as K. K. in Dec., ’09 ; cap. ¥ 2,500 p.u. ; own 
five collieries in Kyushu turning out annually over one million tons of 
coa\ Directors : Pres. T. Kaijima ; Mng.-Dirs. E. Kaijima, H. Nakane. 

Kuhara Mining Co., K. K., Nakanoshima, Osaka. Est. 1912 and pos ess 
■ Hitachi mines, and annual prod, copper 25,700,000 lbs., gold 80.010 oz., silver 
653,000 oz ); capital 10,0. Op. u. Directors; Pres. F. Kuhara; Dirs. I. Saito, 
G. Ayukawa. 

Meiji Mining Co., Gs. If., Eita, Kahogun, Fukuoka. E3t. 1908 ; 
5,000 p. u.; reserve ¥ HO div. Directors ; Pres. K. Yasukawa, Vice 

Pres. If. Matsumoto ; Mng. Z. Shiratsuchi. 

Mitsui Mining Co. K. K., Surugacho, Nihombashi, Tokyo ; Est. 1911 ; 
capital 5,000 «p. u. ; Directors ; I’res. M. Mitsui ; Mng. Dir. G. Mitsui ; 
Mg. Dir. N. Yamacla. 

Nippon Petroleum Co., K. If., Mitsubishi Buildings, Marunouchi, 
Tokyo. Est. May, 1883 ; own If urokawa wells (see Chap. Mining) etc., 
capital ¥ 12,50 ) p.u, ; reserve ¥ 1,632 ; div. 20^. Directors, Pres. H, Naito 
Mng, -Dir. O. Matsukata ; Dirs. T. Yamaguclii, S. Homimi, |f- Kusumi ; 
Mng. T. Nakano. 

Shokuzan Mining Co., If. K., Shokuzan, Chosen. Est. June ’ll ; 
captal ¥ 2,000 p. u. ; reserve ¥ 216. Directors : John Richard Kelley, 
Albert L. Bagnarl, S. Yasoshima, G. Mayeliara L. I. Qrimmesoy, W. If. 
Tresize, J. P. Hetrry, W. L. Keen. 

BREWERY 

Dai Nippon Beer Brewery Co., K. K., Meguro, Tokyo. Formed March, 
1906 by amalgamating Ebisu, Sapporo and Asahi bieweries: capital 
t ¥7,520 p. u.; raserve ¥1,310; div. 14^. Directors ; Pres. K. Makoshi ; Mng.- 
1 Dir. C. Uemura. Brands; “ Ebisu,” “ Sapporo,” “ Asahi,” “ Munchenner.” 
etc. 

Digashima Sake Brewery Co. K. If. Okubo, Akashigun, Hyogo-ken. 
Est. June 1388 ; capital ¥300 ; p. u. ; reserve ¥150 ; annual products 15,000 
koku. Directors ; Pres. Kyokichi Tobe ; Mngr. Toyotaro Tobe. 

Kabuto Beer Brewery Co., K. If., Ginza, Tokyo. Est. Sept. ’96, with 
capital ¥2,448 p.u. ; reserve ¥ 51 ; div. 7^. Directors; Pres. K. Nezu; Mng. 
T, Haruna Brands “ Kabuto.” 

Kirin Beer Brewery Co., K. If., Bund, Yokohama. Founded by some 
• foreigners and reocganized in Feb. ’07 in K. If. with Japanese and foreign 
Bhare-holders ; capital ¥2,500 p.u.; reserve ¥76; div. 8^. Directors; 

. Mng. Dir. ; G. Yonei ; Dirs. R. Ifondo, S. Uryu, T. Tanaka, S. Ida. Brands, 
“ Lager.” “ Pilsena.” etc. 

Meiji-ya, K. If., Yokohama. Sole agent for the above. Is also a 
leading grocer and provision establishment. * 

Nishinomiya Sake Brewery Co., K. If., Nishinomiya. Hyogo. Est. 
Apr. 1889 ; capital ¥ 400 p.u. reserve ¥ 231 ; annual products 24,000 koku ; 
is the lorgest sake brewery. 

G. Tanaka & Co,, Choshi Chibaken Est. 1616, one of the oldest brewery 
of Japanese soy, “ Higeta Shoyu ” ; have been honored with several madels 
at exhibitions home and abroad. Prop. G. Tanaka. 

Teikoku Mineral Water K. K., Sakamotocho, Nihombashi, Tokyo 
Est Jan. 19J7, capital ¥ OcQ. Own Mitsuya & Peacock brands of Hirano 
liable wat^r containing natural carbonic acid gas f obtained f^om a spring 
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at HirattO-villagc, near Ikeda station of the Hankaku railway. Awarded 
gold medal at St. Louis Exposition in 1904. Directors; Chairman K. 
Hamaguchj ; Mng.-Dir. S. Nakaya; Dirs. J. Yamana, T. Kuwawara. 


SUGAR 

(Seito to manufacture ; to, sugar) 

Dai Nippon Seito K. K. Suna-mura, Minami-kazushika-gun, Tokyo-fu. 
Est. Jan. ’95 ; capital Y 11,100 p.u. : reserve ¥ 1,654; div. 7 %. Directors; 
Pres. K. Fujigaina ; Mng.-Dirs. C. Takayama, R. Ito ; Dirs. S. Hoshino, 
S. Nakamura, Y. Hauiamoto. Factories at Tokyo, Osaka, Moji, Formosa, 
Oki-Tai Takushoku Seito K. K., Nawa, Looclioo. Est. Net. ’10; 
capital ¥ 1,500 p. u. ; resrve ¥17; div. 7%. Directors: Pres. K. Yasube; 
Mng.-Dir. K. Yasube ; Mng.-Dir. K. Yono ; K. Yono ; Dirs. T. Yokoi, S, 
ICono, K. Nishio, II. Akaslii. M. Koga. 

Ensiiiko Seito K. K., Jvagi, Formosa. Est. March ’07 ; capital ¥4,500 
p u. : annual products ¥3,818; div. 12-14%. Directors: Pres. T. Arai; 
Mng.-T, Maki, S. Fujizaki ; I)irs. T. Ando. 

Meiji Seito K. K., Tainan, Formosa. Est. Dec. ’06 ; capital ¥8,925 p.u,; 
reserve ¥ 2,090; div. 12 %. Directors; Chairman S. Ogawa; mng.-Dir. H, 
Soma ; Dirs. K. Usui, C. Uemura, M. Takci, T. Takagi, K. Arima. H. 
Chiba, C. Tanii. 

Minaml Nippon Seito K. K-, Shinchiku, Formosa. Est. March ’12; 
capital ¥ 1,753 p.u. Directors; T. Mayekawa, M. Shibutani, T. Hara, M. 
Shiraishi. 

Niitaka Seito K. K„ Sentoho, Taichu, Formosa. Est. Oct. ’09 ; capital 
¥ 3,50J p.u.; reserve ¥ 110 ; annual products ¥ 2,397 ; div. 12%'. Directors ; 
Pres. K. Takashima; Mng.-Dir. K. Makiyama; Dirs. K. Okura, K. Yasube, 

S. Yamada. 

Taihoku Seito K. K , Taihoku. Formosa, Est. Aug. TO ; capital 
¥ 1,500 p. u. ; reserve ¥23; div. 8%. Directors: Pres. S. Kinoshita; 
Dirs. T. Takahashi, G. Matsukata, K. Shibutani, Jv. Umehara, N. Sato. 

Taito Takushoku Seito K. K., Kwarenko, Formosa. Est. Aug. ’12; 
capital ¥2 250 p.u. Directors: T. Arai, T. Maki, T. Ando, S. Hara, S. 
Hashimoto, K. 'i akahashi. 

Taiwan Seito K. K, Takao, Formosa. Formed Dec. 1900; capital 
¥ 18,400 p.u. ; reservo ¥ 3,479 ; annual products ¥ 13,582 ; div. 12 %. 
Directors: Chairman S. Fujita; Mng.-Dirs. T. Yamamoto, N. Takcchi; 
Dirs. T. Zushi, S. Okamoto. 

Teikokt Seito K. K,, Taichu, Formosa. Est. Oct. TO ; capital ¥2,500 
p. u. ; reserve ¥ 98 ; div. 12 %. Directors : Pres. H. Yamashita, Mng.-Dir. 
M. Matsukata ; Dirs. R. Yamanaka, S. Yamaguchi, T. Matsuoka, M. Abe, 
G. Tanase, S. Makiyama, R. Hayashi. 

Toroku Seito K. K., Kagi, Formosa. Est. Sept. TO ; capital ¥ 12,00 
p.u, ; reserve ¥ 85 ; div. 10%. Directors ; Chairman G. Matsukata ; Mng.- 
Dir. T. Tamura ; Dirs. M. Ichikawa, M. Matsukata, K. Fujita. 

Toyo Seito K. K„ Kagi, Formosa. Est. Feb. ’07 ; capital ¥3.500 p. u. ; 
reserve ¥ 1,005 ; annual products ¥ 1,462 ; div. 12%. Directors : Mng.-Dir. 

T. Shimosaka; Dirs. G, Matsukata, R. Oka, ¥, Sasliiba, K. Fujita, 

I. Hatano, 
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FLOUR MILLS 

(“ Seifun ”=Sei t to manufacture ; fun, flour,) 

Manchuria Seifun K f K ft Tiding, Manchuria, China. Est, Deo. ’06 ; 
cap. etc. vid. pp. 412 -3. Directors : Pres. T. Yoshimura ; Mng.-Dir. If, 
Nakai ; Dirs. K. Abe, II. Sometani, S. Iwaaaki. 

Nippon Seifun K, K„ Higashi-Ogibashi, Fukagawa, Tokyo. Est. Sept. 
1896 ; cap. etc. vid. pp. 412-3. Directors: Mng.-Dii;. H. Mayoyauia; Dirs. 
T. Murakami, S. lCojirua, If. Abe, D. Kamiya, N. Ucliida, S. Iwasaki. 

Nisshin Seifun K. K„ Suyehirogashi, Nihombashi, Tokyo. Est. Map. 
’07 ; Cap. etc. rid. pp. 412-3. Directors : Pres. If.* Nezu ; Mng.-Dir. T- 
Shota-, Dir3. K. Kimura, if. Matsushita, T. Nagaye, T. Ishijima. 

To a Seifun K. K„ Oshimacho, suburb of Tokyo. Est. Oct. ’06 ; cap, 
etc. vid. pp. 412-3. Directors : Chairman S. Ohashi, Mng.-Dirs, S, Mopoi, 
H. Tamn r a. 


PAPER MILLS AND PAPER PRODUCTION 
(“ Seishi ”= paper manufacturing.) 

Chuo Seishi K, K„ Nakatsu, Gif u-ken. Est. ’08 with capital ¥ fidb ; 
Increased capital to 1,000 (625 p.u.) in T2 annual product ab. 13 million 
H). Directors : Pres. II. Okawa ; Dirs. Y. Arai, E. Tanaka, Y. Konishi, 

Fuji Seishi K, K., Sanjikkenbori, Kyobashi, Tokyo. Est. ’87 ; cap..etc. 
vid. p. 404; own 8 mills in Sliigu oka-ken Hokkaido & Osaka; 3 branches 
in China ; annual product 100 million lb. Directors : Pres. R. Kara, K. 
Haraguchi, N. Takayama. 

Nakanoshima Seishi K, K„ Tamayecho, Kitaku, Osaka. Est, Oct. ’06; 
cap. ¥166 p.u.; annual product, Match-paper 2 millon lb and packing 
paper 16 million lb. Direct <rs : Pres. Pembei Shimogo ; Mng. Dentaro 
Shimogo ; Mng. If. Baba. 

Nii Seishi K,K„ Oji near Tokyo. Founded in Feb. 1873 ; cap., etc. vid. 
pp. 40 V-4 ; annual products ab. 113 million lb. Directors : Pres. T. Mitsui, 
Mng. Dir. G. Fujiwara. 

bkayam i Seishi K. K. f Okayama. Est. Jan. ’30; cap. ¥ 500 p.u. ; div. 
Exported in 2nd half, 1014, 608 tons of papers to China, 192 tons to 
India ahd 36 tons to U.S.A. Directors: Mng. Div. Y. Iwado ; Dirs. S. 
Hatakeyama, T. Mizuta, T. Kurozumi, J. Nakamura. 

Tokyo Itagami K. K., Minami-Senju, Tokyo. Est. 86; capital ¥ 1,000 
'p.u.; reserve ¥387; div. 10^. Annual products ¥860. Directors: 
Mng.-Dirs. R. Suzuki, S. Asano, Dirs. R. YamanakA, T. Miyama. 

Toyo Seishi K. K., Toyosaki-maclii, Osaka-fu. Est. ’03; cap., etc. vicl. 
4B4 ; manufactures rice paper for cigarette. Directors ; Pres. S. Inouye ; 
Mng. -Dir. T. Nakamura ; Mng. F. Matsuo. 

Yokkaichi Seishi K. K., Yokkaielii, Miye-ken. Est. ’87; cap. etc. vid. 
p. 4J4. Daily product 4655 kin. Directors: N. Shigemori, S. Kuki, H. 
Okawa, H. Itakura, I. Kumazawa. 

PRINTING AND PUBLISHING HOUSES 

H#tkubuii-Kwan, publishing house, Honcho, Nihoiftbashl, Tokyo, 
founded 1837 by the late Sahoi Ohashi, father of the present proprietor* 
^hintaro Ohashi. Has contributed not a little to the progress of learning 
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and intellectual activity by minimizing the cost of publication and sup- 
plying the publications at lowest possiblo price. Ho issues 15 kinds of 
magazine and 6,000 varieties of books, over 80 varieties of serial works, 20 
of them still in course of publication. 

Kyobun-Kwan (Methodist Publishing House), Ginza, Tokyo. Leading 
book-sellers and stationers in Tokyo, also undertakes printing. Agent, 
Ginn & Co., Boston. E. J. Igrehart (Gen. Mng.) 

Shimbi Shoin, K. K., publishers of fino art work, Sakana-cho, Kyo- 
bashi, Tokyo. Reorganized in 1906 as K. K„ succeeding Mr. Tajima’s 
1 rivate establishment. Awarded gold medals at home and foreign ex- 
hibitions. Capital yen 150 p. u. S. Taiima (Mng. Dir.) See Chap, on Arts 
and Crafts. 

Tokyo Printing Co., K. K., Printer, Kabutocho, Nihon^bashi, Tokyo. 
One of the leading printing shops in Tokyo. Reorganized as K. K., Mar. 
1896 with capital of yen 150 ; contractors to several Government Depart- 
ments. Awarded gold medals at home exhibitions. Mg. Dir. C. Hoshino. 

Tokyo Tsukiji Kappan Seizojo, K. K., Tsukiji, Tokyo. Pioneer print- 
ing and type founder, est. 1873 ; capital yen 30J; awarded gold medals at 
foreign and home exhibitions for art printing and type-founding ; con- 
tractors to Government. President S. Nomura. 

Toyo Printing Co., K. K., Atagocho, Shiba, Tokyo. Est. ’05; cap. 
¥650 p. u. ; div. 5%. Directors: Pres. T. Tezuka ; Dirs. T. Okawara, K. 
Hori, R. Hara, etc. 


EXPORTERS AND IMPORTERS 

Hunter E. H. & Co., Hirano-cho, Kobe. Formed 186 1 by E. II . Hunter; 
first engaged in rice export business but begun many years since to import 
machineries and also is engaged in antimony refining business,* have 
special connection with Osaka Iron Works. Prop. E. H. Hunter. 

Kawamata Senpu Seiren K. K., Ma-sagocho, Yokohama. Leading silk 
exporters, est. '99 with capital Y 100 p. u. Brand : Kawamata Habutaye, 
Deer brand. Directors ; K. Komatsu (Mng. Dir.) 

Maruzen K. K., Publishers, book-sellers and stationers. Tori-San- 
chome, Nihombashi, Tokyo. Est. 1880, capital 350 p. u. ; connections, 
wotld wide. Directors ; K. Oyaidzu. Branches ; Osaka, Kyoto and 
Ftikuoka. 

Meidiya, K. K„ Importers and dealers in groceries, provisions and 
agent of Kirin Beer, Nunobiki Tansan Mineral Water, Jas. Buchanan’s 
Whisky, J. Brown’s Scotch Whisky, etc. Head Office; Honcho, Yokohama. 
Bsffc. 1885 by late Mr. H. Isono, reorgnized as partnership unlimited 
company Aug. 1903; changed into limited liability company May ’ll. 
Warranted purveyors to the Imperial Household and the Imperial Navy. 
Capital ¥500. Branches; Tokyo, Osaka, Kobe, Moji and So ul. Directors; 
G. Yonei (Pres.), C. Isono (Vice-Pres.), M. Miyaji (Mng. Dir.), K. Sano 
(Dir.). 

Masuda & Co., dm. K„ Honcho, Yokohama. Importers and exporters; 
est. Feb. T2 ; Cap. ¥ 500 ; have branches at Tokyo Kobe, Osaka, Dairen 
and Shanghai. Directors : F. Nakamura, M. Masuda. 

Mitsui Bussan K. K., General importers and exporters ; Surugacho, 
Uihombashi, Tokyo. Established in the latter part of 10th century as a 
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dry goods storo, and the Mitsui B ssan was organized in 1876 to under- 
take general trading but more particularly foreign trade. Reorganized 
}n Oct. ’09 as Jcint Stock Co. with other enterprises, all praotically owned 
by the 11 branches of the Mitsui family ; capital ¥ 20,000 p. u. Directors ; 
Pres., G. Mitsui, Mng. Dire. S. Watanabe, K. Fukui. and M. Fujise: 
Branches; London, New York, Ac. ; connection world wide. 

Nippon Penki K. K., Shikoku-cho, Mita, Shiba. Agent to the Western 
Electric Co., U. S. A. Makers, exporters and importers of electric ap- 
paratus and instruments. Founded July 1899; capital ¥ 1/.00 p. u. ; sub- 
scribed by Japanese and foreign capitalists. Branch ; Osaka. Agencies ; 
Dairen, Seoul. Directors ; K. lwatare (Pres.), T. Mayeda, P. K. Condict 
(Mng. Dirs.) F. N. Rider (Dir.'. 

Nippon Seicha K. K., (Japan Tea Firing Co.), general merchants and 
tea exporters* Miyagawa-cho, Yokohama. Founded Feb. 1894 with the 
object of exporting Japanese tea to other countries chiefly tea produced in 
Shizuoka; capital ¥ 100 p. u* Directors, K. Otani (Pres.), Konosuke Otani 
(Vice-Pres.), K. Kameda. (Act. Mg.) 

Nippon Tea Exports Co., K. K., Aioicho, Kobe. Est. Feb. 1898; capital 
¥ 250 p. u. ; chiefly deal in tea produced at Ky« to and vicinity. ' Branches; 
Shizuoka, Fushimi, Chicago and New York. Directors; K. Ito (Pres.), H. 
Kornada (Mng. Dir.), T. Yabuta (Mng.) 

Okuragumi, see dealers in General. 

Yonei & Co., General Importers and exporters, Ginza, Tokyo. Est. in 
1887 by late K. Isono under the name of Isono & Co. ; contractors to the 
several Government Departments; agent for many foreign Cos. Branches; 
Osaka, Kobe, Seoul, &c. Prop. G. Yonei. 

GENERAL 

Fujitagumi, Gm. K., Awajicho, Osaka. Undertikes reclamation, fore* 
stry and mining works; own Kosaka, Omori and Zuiho mines ; reclamation 
office, Kojima-wan, Okayama ; Forestry Office, Ekitaizan, Formosa, capital 
¥ 6,000. Directors, Baron Heitaro Fujita. 

Mitsubishi Gs. K., Mining, shipbuilding, ironworks, banking, &c. 
Yayesucho, Koj., Tokyo. The Company was known as the Mitsubishi Mail 
Steamship Co. until 1885 than amalgamated with tho Kyodo Unyu Kaisba, 
forming present Nippon Yusen Kaisha, to which was handed over ship- 
ping business. In 1894, was reorganized as partnership limited company, 
capital ¥ 15,000. Directors ; Baron H. Iwasaki, Pres. Baron K. Iwasaki, 
Vice-Pres. R. Toyokawa and Gen. Managers; K. Nambu, Department 
Chiefs; S. Sho, Internal; R. Mizutani, Shipbuilding; K. Kirnura, C. 
Harada, Mining ; T. Euchi, Business ; K. Kimura, General ; Z. Kirishima, 
Real Estate. 

Mitsui Gm. K., Surugacho, Nihombachi, Tokyo. Est 1893 with Cap. 
50,000. Controlling centre of all the undertakings run by the Mitsui. 
Pres. Baron Hachiroemon Mitsui ; Mg. Dr. Baron Hachirojiro Mitsui. 

Okura Gumi, K. K., General exporters and importers, Ginza, Tokyo. 
The firm organized as a partnership with Mr. Kihaohiro Okura, well- 
known merchant in the country, president, in 1873. Reorganized as a 
joint stock Co. in Dec. ’ll with capital yen 10,000. The firm is the first 
Japanese firm engaged in foreign business; is divided into manufacturing, 
spinning, mining, engineering, electrical, railway shipping, forestry, 
architecture, and insurance departments. Directors; Kihaohiro Okura, 
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Pres.j K. Takashima, VicoPres; C. Kp.dono, Kmnema Okura, Kishichi 
Okura, and S. Takaya, Dir?. 

Sumitomo Ginko, Bankers, O aka ; first establi si led in about 1871, and 
re rganized in 1895 vith capital of yen L,000. .Again reorganized, as a 
joint stock Co. in ’12. Bogan foreign draft business in 1903. Connection 
with Europe and America. In the return of 1st half, 1912, the reserve 
fund shows yen 4,800. Branches in Tokyo, Yokohama and 15 others. Pro- 
prietors,. Baron Iv, Sumitomo, (see who’s who) Mng. Dir., K. Nakada. Sec. 
Chiefs, S. Uyeno, S. Xoshida, X. Yashiro. The Sumitomo firm separated 
from the Bank owns copper and coal mines and undertakes ste 1 1 works 
and warehouse business in the same city. 

Takata Shokai,* Gm. K„ Yurakucho, Marunouchi, Tokyo. General 
importers and exporters. Est. in 1880. succeeding Mr. Bair’s business, a 
German merchant ; reorganized in Dee. J903, cap. yen 1,0(31). Con'ractors 
to Government and its connectiods nro world wide. Branches London, 
New York, Osaka and Shanghai. Directors; Shinzo Takata, Nobujiro 
Takata and Kamakichi Takata. 


STOCK EXCHANGES AND BROKERS 

Fukushima Shokai, Gs. K., Stock-bro’ ers, Aomoncho, Nihombashi, 
Tokyo. Est. Dec. 1905 succeeding Mr. N. Fukitshima’s business; sent a 
representative abroad in 1907 and have wide connection in Europe and 
America. Departments ; Bonds, Financial and Trust. Capital, yen 1,000 
Directors: Pres. N. Fukushima, Mng. N. Maeda. 

Hiroshima Koma Torihikijo (Rice Exchange of Hiroshima) K. K, 
Hiroshima Est. Apr. ’98 ; capital Y1 10 p.u. Directors : Chaiman R. Naga- 
mur.v; Dirs. Y. Yasuda, K. Takntsnka ; Mng. D. Omachi. 

Kobe Beikoku-Kakushiki Torihikijo (Rice and Stock Exchange of 
Kobe), K. K. Mizuki-dori, Hyogo, Kobo. Est. Sept. ’96 ; capital ¥ 500 p.u* 
Directors : Chairman, S. Fujimoto ; Dirs. C. Hrose, M. Murakami, S. Otani* 

Koike Gs. K., Stock-brokers, Kabntocho, Nihombashi, Tokyo. Est. 
April ’90 by K. Koike; reorganized in ’07 as lid. partnership with capital 
yen 1,000; have regular connection with England and other European 
business centres. Pres. K. Koike. 

Nagoya Kabushiki Torihikijo (St ek Exchange of Nagoya), K. K, 
Isemachi, Nagoya. Est. Feb. '93; capital ¥ 1,500 p.u. Directors: Chair-, 
man. S. Suzuki ; Dirs. H. Tukaha«hi, K. Goto ; Mugr. K. Ito. 

Osaka-Dojima Beikoku Torihikijo (Rico Exchange of Osaka a.t 
Dojima), K K., Dojima, Osika. Est. Nov. ’70; capital Y 1,600 p. un- 
reserve ¥296; div. 12^. Directors : Chaiman, T. Takakura; Dirs. K. 
Miyozak , S. Fujino, K. Isono. 

Osaka Kabushiki Torihikijo (Stock Exchange of Osaka), K. K. Kita- 
kama, Osaka Est. kune ’78 : capital Y 7,000 p. u.; reserve ¥ 433. Directors: 
Chaiman R. Uyemura ; T. Tanaka, S. lida, E. Tcrai, K. Umehara. 

Osaka Sampin Torihikijo (Osaka Exchange of Raw Cotton, Cotton 
Yarns and Fabrics), K. K. Kita-Kyutaro-ma *hi, Iligashi-kn, Osaka. Est. 
Feb. ’9k; capital ¥ 650 p. u. ; reserve ¥ 880; div. 6.5 Directors : Chair- 
man, R. Imanishi ; S. Iwa-a, O. Watanabe, H. Akionka. 

Tokyo Beikoku Shohiu Torihikijo (Rice and Produce Exchange, of 
Tokyo), K. 1C. Kakigaracho, Nihombashi, Tokyo, first formed in 76 with; 
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capital yen 1 00 ; increased to yen 400 in T3, to yen 1 ,500 in ’08 when the 
Tokyo Produce Exchange was amalgamated; now yen 2.250; reserve 
¥ 176; div. 14%\ Directors : Chairman, K. Nedzu ; Mng. Y. Iriye. 

Tokyo Kabuhiki Torihikijo (Stock Exchange of Tokyo), K. K. Kabu- 
tocho, Tokyo. Est. in 1878; capital 8,000 p.u. Directors: (chairman) Go, 
S. Tsunoda, S. M. Yamaguehi, 1C. Jguclii, T. Mayegawa, E. Fujiyama. 

Yokohama Torihikijo (Yokohama Exchange of Raw Silk, Tea, Fabrics, 
Marine Products, Sugar, Grains and Stock Exchange), K. K. Minumi- 
Xakadori, Yokohama. Est. May ’94; capital Y 1300 p.u. Directors: 
Chairman O. Watanabe; Dirs. F. Goto, S. Yamazaki; Mugrs. S. Kikushima, 
H. Tak.-uchi. 


WAREHOUSE AND TRUST 

Electric Trust Co.* K. K., Imabashi* Osaka. Est. 1912; cap. ¥ 1,?50 
p. u. Directors : S. Iwashita (Pres.), T. llayamizu (Mng. Dir.) 

Tokyo Trust Co. K. K., Honcho, Nihombashi, Tokyo. Est. 1905; 
Capital ¥ 1,050 p. u. Directors : H. Iwasaki (Mng. Dir.) 

Tokyo Warehouse Coi, K. K\, Komatsucho, Fukagawa, Tokyo*. One of 
the oldest cos. of the kind, est, 1887 ; capital Y 1,550 p.u, ; Directors : K. 
Mimura (Pres.), T. Takeichi (Mng. Dir.). 

Toshin Warehouse Co., K. K., Sagacho, Fukagawa, Tokyo. The largest 
Co. est. 190 J; capital ¥2,000 p.u.; Directors: G. Mitsui (Pres.) K. Hayashi, 
(Mng. Dir.) 

Yokohama Warehouse Co.* K. K., Kotobukicho, Yokohama. Est. 
i906 ; capital ¥ 1748 p.u. ; Directors : T. Murano, T. Wakao (Dir.) 

FISHERY 

t)ai Nippon Fisheries Co.* K. K., Awajicho, Kanda, Tokyo. Est. Nov. 
*06; capital Y 168 ; div. 10^ ; annual catches ¥ 132 worth, chiefly whales 
and herrings. Directors: Mng -Dir. T. Saito; Dirs. K. Akashi, K. Nomoto. 

Daito Fisheries Co., K. K., Kochi. Kochi-ken. Est. July ’07 ; capital 
¥200 p.u.; div. 24^. Annual catches ¥170 chiefly whales. Directors: 
t*res. Z. Inouye ; Dirs. K. Okazaki, M. Mizuta, S. Hashimoto. K. Tada, K. 
ilayeda, M. Nakashima. 

Fusan Fisheries Cdi* K. K,, Fusan, Korea. Est. Apr. 07 ; capital ¥18 ) 
jp.u. ; div. 15 %. Annual income ¥53; are engaged in fishery, marine 
production and ice. Directors : Pres. C. Ochi ; Mng. M. Kawatsura. 

Teikbku Fisheries Co * K. K., Shimoyamatedori VI, Kobe. Est. Jan. 
’07 ; capital ¥ 600 p.u. ; div. 10^. Annual catches, totalling ¥ 142, yellow 
tails ¥121, Kamchatka fishery ¥112, etc. Directors : Chairman K. Rozone ; 
Mng.-Dir. C. Sone ; Dirs. Y. Itami, B. Takikawa, S. Yamagucbi. 

l*byo Whaling Co., K. K , Kawaguchi-cho Nishi-ku, Osaka. Est May, 
’09; capital ¥2,100 p.u. ; reserve ¥316 ; div. 12^. Directors : Pros. J. Oka ; 
Dirs. S. Hara, I Yokoyama, C. Sone, R. Funaki, K. Kozone, S. Moriwaki. 

HOTELS 

Fukiya-Hotel, K. IC., Miyanoshita, Hakone. Formed ’93 by the Yama- 
guchi family ; is reputatod as one of the best hotels in Japan, and is 
provided with hot spring bath* 
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Imperial Ho el, K. K., Uchi-Yamashita-cho, Kojimachi, Tokyo. Est. 
in 1907, cap. ¥ 1,200 ; Directors, K. Okura (Pres.), A. Hayashi (Kng.) 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Akita Timber, Co, K. K., Noshiro, Akita. Est. March, ’07, amalga- 
mating with tho Noshir ) Uanzai, Akita Seizai and Noshiro Zaimoku Cos. ; 
capital ¥ 1,200 p.u. ; Directors ; N. Isaka (Pros ), D. Takemura, S. Ivikuchi 
(Mng. Dirs.) 

Jinji Koshinjo, information agency, Ynmicho, Kyobashi, Tokyo. Est. 
June ’02 by N. Uchio, proprietor; publishes a book entitled “ Jinji 
Koshinroku.” 

Kidani Firm, druggist, Ogacho, Kyobashi, Tokyo. A*n old establish- 
ment, speciality, tho “ Jitsubo-san,” medicine for women's disease; Pro- 
prietor, Kidani. 

Malay Rubber Plantation Co., K. K., Uehisaiwaicho, Tokyo. Est. ’12 
with cap. ¥ 125 pu. is u dertaking rubber planting at Malay Island, 
leased land 2,890 acres. Directors: Chairman Y. Isobe ; Mng. Dirs. S. 
Matsumiya, C. Asada, S. Tajiri. 

Morinaga Shoten, K. K., confectioners, Mita, Tokyo. Est. in 1910, 
succeeding Mr. Morinaga's confectionary business, with capital ¥500; 
awarded medals at several domestic exhibitions : Directors, T. Morinaga 
(Pres.), H. Matsuzaki (Gen. Mng.), T. Kakujima (Mng. of Osaka Branch.) 

Nippon Gakki Seizo K K , makers of musical instruments, Hamamatsu, 
Shizuoka. Est. Oct. 1897, w T ith capital of ¥ 528 p.u. Speciality, Yamaha 
Organ designed by Mr. Yamaha, Pres, of tlio Co. : awarded medals at 
home and foreign exhibitions. Directors, T. Yamaha (Pres.), K. Ilashi- 
moto (Mng.) 

Oriental Exploitation Co., K. K., Yurakucho, Koj., Tokyo. Est. July 
1909 by Baron Shibnsawa, Baron. R. Kondo, T. Masuda, S. Hayakawa, 
Hara and other leading businessmen of Tokyo with the object of nrnki? g 
investment for railway, mining and engineering enterprises in China; 
capital Y 250 p. u. Dir. K. Euruichi. 

Otaru Timber Co., K. K., Otaru, Hokkaido ; leading timber suppliers 
in Japan. Own three steamships and undertake shipping; contractors to 
the Imperial Gov’t Elys, and South Manchuria Rly. Co. ; capital ¥ 1410 
p. u ; Directors, K. Okura (Pres.), T. Doi (Mng.) ; Branches, Tokyo, Kobe 
and Dairen. 

To a Kogyo (Industrial) Co., K. K., Yurakucho, Tokyo. Est 1899 ; cap. 
¥ 250 p. u. ; div. 10%\ The Co. supply funds for undertakings in China. 
Directors : Pres. K. Euruichi ; Dirs. S. Iwashita, J. Kadono, K. Shiraiwa. 

To a Tobacco Co., K. K., Minami Nabecbo, Kyohaslii, Tokyo. Est 
’06; cap. Y 1,700 p.u ; annual div. 12^; is carrying on the business in 
Chosen and Manchuria. Products for 2nd half-year 1914, in Chosen 
643,201,400 pieces of cigarette and 4,499,000 mommc of cut tobacco, in Man- 
churia 226,550,000 pieces of cigarette and 19S0.000 rnommc of cut tobacco. 
Directors: Pre?. K. Sasa; Mng. Dir. T. Eujita: Dirs. R. Ezoye, M. Iwaya, etc. 

Yokohama Nursery Co., K. IC., Nakamura-clio Yokohama. Est. ’90; 
exporter of nursery stocks, seed and plants ; capital ¥ 500. Branches : 
London and New York, etc. Directors. U. Suzuki (Mng. Dir.), S. Iida 
(Mng.) 
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JAPAN AND THE EUROPEAN WAR 


OFFICIAL STATEMENT AS REGARDS THE 
EUROPEAN WAR 

The Foreign Office issued on 4th Aug. a statement in connection with, 
the European situation. It ran as follows : 

* The Imperial Government cannot help entertaining mtich anxiety 
with regard to the political and economic situation brought about by the 
latest developments of European politics. Needless to say the I^npetiAl 
Government sincerely desires that the present trouble Should find the 
earliest possible solution and that peace be quickly restored. In case the 
present war should continue, the Imperial Government wishes to have it 
not extending to the countries not yet involved, and that this country 
may maintain an attitude of strict neutrality. 

“ It is necessary that the closest attention be paid to the future 
developments of the situation. In the event of Great Britain becoming 
involved in war and the terms of the Anglo- Japanese Alliance being 
affected, Japan may take necessary measures for discharging her obliga- 
tions under the treaty. It is impossible at present to say whether such an 
event will occur and the Imperial Government sincerely trusts indeed 
that this contingency may never occur ; but this Government is paying 
the most careful attention to the- situation.” 

ULTIMATUM 

On 15th Aug. 1914 the Emperor returned to Tokyo from Nikko and 
summoned a Council of Ministers of State and the Genro. In the evening 
a Note was handed to the German Ambassador, simultaneously cabling it 
to Baron Funakoshi, our Charge d’ Affaires at Berlin. It was transmitted 
by seven different routes to ensure safe delivery. The message reached 
our Embassy at night the 16th and was formally delivered the following 
morning to the German Minister for Foreign Affairs. On Aug. 23rd the 
German Foreign Office notified our Charge d’ Affaires by word of mouth 
that Germany would not give any reply to the Note, and at the same time 
handed him a passport. On Aug. 27th the Austro-Hungarian Ambassador 
delivered a Note to our Foreign Office that lie had been instructed from 
home to demand a passport and leave Japan. The passport was at once 
handed to the Ambassador and at the same time the Government in- 
structed our Ambassador at Vienna to demand passport and retire to 
Italy. The text of the Ultimatum read as follow 

The Text 

** Considering it highly important and necessary, in the present 
situation, to take measures to remove all causes of disturbance to "the 
peace of the Far East and to safeguard the general interests contemplated 
by the Agreement of Alliance between Japan and Great Britain, in order 
to secure a firm and enduring peace in Eastern Asia, the establishment of 
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which, la the aim of the said Agreemeut, the Imperial Japanese Govern- 
ment sincerely believe it their duty to give advice to the Imperial 
German Government to carry out the following two propositions : — 

1. To withdraw immediately from the Japanese and Chinese waters 
German men-of-war and armed vessels of all kinds, and to disarm at onoe 
those which cannot bo so withdrawn. 

2. To deliver on a date not later than September 15th, 1914), to the 
Imperial Japanese Authorities, without condition or compensation, the 
entire leased territory of Kiaoclmu with a view to eventual restoration of 
the same to China. 

The Imperial Japanese Government announce at the same time, that, 
in the event of their not receiving by noon August 23, 1914, the answer of 
the Imperial German Government signifying an unconditional accept- 
ance of the advice offered by the Imperial Japanese Government, they 
will be compelled to take such action as they may deem necessary to meet 
the situation. 

IMPERIAL RESCRIPT PROCLAIMING WAR 
AGAINST GERMANY 

At noon on Sunday, August 23rd, 1914, Japan entered into a state of 
war against Germany, and at 5 o’clock in the afternoon of that day the 
following Imperial Proclamation was issued : — 

“ We, by the Grace of Heaven, Emperor of Japan, seated on the 
Throne occupied by the same Dynasty from time immemorial, do hereby 
make the following proclamation to all Our loyal and brave subjects 

We hereby declare war against Germany and We command Our Army 
and Navy to carry on hostilities against the Empire with all their 
strength, and We also command all Our competent Authorities to makd 
every effort, in pursuance of their repective duties, to attain the national 
aim, by all the means within the limits of the laws of nations. 

Since the outbreak of the present war in Europe, the calamitous 
effects of which We view with grave concern, We, on Our part, hare 
entertained hopes of preserving the peace of the Par East by the main- 
tenance of strict neutrality. But the action of Germany has at length 
compelled Great Britain, Our Ally, to open hostilities against that 
country, and Germany is, at Kiaochou, its leased territory in China, busy 
with warlike preparations, while its armed vessels cruising the seas of 
Eastern Asia are threatening Our commerce and that of Our Ally. The 
peace of the Far East is thus in jeopardy. Accordingly, Our Government 
and that of His Britannic Majesty, after a full and frank communication 
with each other, agreed to take such measures as may be necessary for the 
protection of the general interests contemplated in the Agreement of 
Alliance, and We, on Our part, being desirous to attain that object by 
peaceful means, commanded Our Government to offer with sincerity an 
advice to the Imperial German Government. By the last day appointed 
for the purpose, however, Our Government failed to receive an answer 
, accepting their advice. 

. . : It is with profound regret that We, in spite of Our ardent devotion to 
the cause of peace, are thus compelled to declare war, especially at this 
nafly period of Our reign and while We are still in mourning for Our 
lamented Mother. 

It is Our earnest wish that, by the loyalty and valour of Our faithful 
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subjects, peace may soon be restored and the glory of the Empire be 
enhanced.” 


THE EXPEDITIONARY FORCES 
Land Forces 

The expeditionary forces consisted of the 18th Division (Kurume) and 
were commanded by Lieut.-Gen. Kan-o, who had under him Maj.-Gen. H. 
Yamanashi, chief of the staff, Mai. -Gen. B. Horiuchi, Commander of the 
Omura Brigade, Maj.-Gen. R. V amada, Commander of the Kurume Brigade, 
Maj.-Gen. 1. Watanabe, Commander of the Siege artillery. The corps of 
Naval heavy artillery commanded by Commander Masaki and Lieut.-Com. 
Ewatari cooperated. From Port Arthur Garrison, also, a contingent 
und^r Maj.-Gen. Johoji was despatched. The land forces sent to the front 
amounted in all to about a Division and a half, or 30,000 men of all ranks. 
The British contingent under Maj.-Gen. Barnardistone took part. 

PROGRESS OP THE OPERATIONS 

Landing began on Sept. 2nd under cover of the Fleet and on Sept. 26th 
general attack was opened. On Oct. 12th Gen. Kan-o and Adm. Teikichi 
Kato, Commander of the Squadron blocking Taingtau, transmitted by 
wireless telegraph to Governor Meyer- Waldeck, Commander of Tsingtau, 
the solicitude of our Emperor that non-combatants and people of neutral 
countries in Tsingtau be persuaded to leave the city. Only five persons 
including the American consul, profited themselves of this gracious 
offer. On Oct. 31st general bombardment was opened on the forts at 
Ti-ingtau ; the forts were captured early on the morning of Nov. 7th and 
at 7.50 P.M. of the same day the terms of capitulation were concluded. 
4 ) n Nov. 1 1th the conquerors made a formal entry to Tsingtau. 

Casualties 

Casualties from the beginning to Nov. 11th were officially reported at 
1,524 as follows:— Officers 12 killed, 40 wounded; rank and file, 1,472 killed 
or wounded. The Navy list comprised 280 officers and men perishing with 
the Takachibo, and about 40 men killed or wounded. The British con- 
tingent had 3 killed and 9 wounded. 

The Prisoners op War 

The prisoners numbered 4648, consisting of 222 officers including Got. 
Meyer-Waldeck, and 4426 rank and file. They are interned at Kurume, 
Kumamoto, Fukuoka, Marugame, Hirneji, Osaka, Nagoya and Tokyo. 

The Fleet 

The fleet that participated in the expedition consisted, of the First 
under Yice-Adms. Tomosaburo Kato and T. Yamaya, and Rear^Adms. 
T, Tsushima and H. Fujimoto ; the Second under Yice-Adms. Teikichi Kato 
«»nd S. Tochinai, and Rear-Adms. O. Kamimura and T. Okada ; the Third, 
under Rear-Adm. K. Tsuchiya. The British squadron, Triumph and Aster f 
Under Adm. Jerome participated. The first thing carried out was the 
blocking of Kiaoohow Bay on Aug. 27th. The field of operation of the 
Imperial Fleet was not confined to that relating to the expedition against 
Tsingtau. On the contrary, the First Fleet extended operation to the 
Paciflp cDast of the two Americas, the Indian Ocean and the South Pacific 
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and it was aimed at for ensuring the safety of Japanese and British 
trade, also to search hostile ships and so forth. The warships employed 
at Tsingtau and elsewhere included 3 battleships, 5 battle-cruisers, 21 
cruisers, and 5 destroyers, in all 150,000 tons. 

Ships Lost 

In this expedition our Navy lost each one cruiser ( Takacliiho , tor- 
pedoed by the enemy), d.stroyer, torpedoboat and three trawlers. The 
enemy lost one cruiser, 5 gunboats and 2 destroyers. 

Occupation of Jaluit and other German 
South sea Possessions 

On Oct. 6tli the Japanese squadron occupied the German possession 
Jaluit and about a week later several of the Mariana, Marshal, and 
Caroline groups were occupied. One survey ship was captured. Jap 
island has subsequently been handed over to the Australian Government. 

War Expenses and Prizes of War 

The war outlay totalled ¥ 65,030,000 up to the end of February 1915, 
and was appropriated as follows 

Army, ¥ 18,000,000 ; Navy, ¥ 46,000,000 ; reserves, ¥ 2,000,000. The 
outlays made later on the same account have increased the total to 
¥ 100,000,000 approximately. 

The issue of ¥ 25,0 0,000 bonds to be given as rewards in connection 
with the War should be mentioned in their connection. 

The prizes of war are estimated roughly at ¥ 70,000,000, as follows : — 

, Harbor equipments, etc. at Tsingtau, ¥ 15,000,000 ; Shantung railway * 
and mines, ¥ 30,000,000 ; coins, arms, coal, etc. ¥ 3,000,000 ; sunken ships, 
¥ 2,000,000 ; equipments in German Occeania, ¥ 20,003,000. 

Deportation of Germans and Others 

The German and Austrian residents peacefully engaged in their 
occupations are allowed to remain unmolested, but number of those 
suspected of supplying secret information to home or otherwise injuring 
the cause of Japan has been deported. f Jhese include 14 Germans, 3 
Austrians, and 1 British (connected with the suppressed Japan Herald )♦ 
There were also 13 others who were forbidden landing. 

The War as Affecting Economic Markets 

Needless to state the war has seriously crippled our economic markets, 
and also dislocated the financial program of the State and civic and 
economic corporations. At the same time tho war has served as accasions 
to impart unusual activity to special industries and to coasting and oversea 
trade, the former owiug to the arrival of large orders for munitions and 
other war supplies, chiefly from Russia, and the latter owing to tie with- 
drawal cf British, German a ul other steamers from the service between 
Europe and Far Fast, as briefly touched in the respective chapters given 
before. It is as yet impossible to form any definite survey of the financial 
and economic effect of the war on Japan ; the time, unfortunately, does 
not yet allow it. However a brief survey of the result of the War In- 
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8urahce Compensation Law put into effect from Sept. 12th, 1914 may lie 

noted here. 

War Insurance 

The \var insurance rate differs according to route, from the minimum 
of 5 sen to the maximum of 90 sen, per Y 100 ins 1 red. The Law promises 
to compensate 81% of the loss sustained by the underwriter from hostile 
operations of the enemy. From Sept. 12th to the end of March, 1915 
the war risks underwritten under the Law t tailed ¥ 377,800,000 in 
round figures and premium receipts Y 980,000. Tho total war risks 
amounted to a little over 20% of the total marine p dicies written during 
the same period and about 5>% of the total volume of ‘trade reported. 

The compensation allowed coveis only two cases, that of the British 
steamer Troilus sank by the Emden in Oct. in the Indian Ocean and the 
British steamer Western Coast sank in Jan. 1915 on tho English coast. 
The compensation to be allowed was estimated at ¥ 72,155. 
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of arts, 203 

Communal improvement, 691 
Communications Department, 701 
Conditioning, fancy matting, 413 
silk, 352 

Confucianism, 219 
Conscription service, 530, 533 
exemption from, 533 
volunteers and, 542 
Conservative school, painting, 200 
Consulates abroad, Japanese, 615 
honorary, 616 
in Japan, foreign, 606 
Continuing expenditure, 628 
Conventions, chronological list 
of, 554 

Convertible note system, 480 
Convicts, according to education, 296 
Co-operative societies, 308 
Copyright, 326 

convention with U.S.A,, 576 
Coronation, 44 
Correction house, 239 
Cotton fabric, 396 
spinning. 393 
Council of War. 535 
Councillors, Privy, 698 
Court, benevolence of, 231 
Court, law, vid. law court 
of Adm. Litigation, 289 
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composition of civil, 288 
Credit, agricultural, 340 
Criminal cases, 293 
code, 293 
Crops, 346-9 
Crown Prince, 45 
Crown, Order of the, 49 
Cruelty to animals, 211 
Cruisers, 543, 544 
Curios, 205 
Currency system, 480 
Curriculum of elem. schools, 252 
of girls’ high, school, 257 
of middle school, 256 
Customs rovenue, 451 
Dailies, leading, 322, 323 
Daimotsu Bottle Factory, 606 
Dairenge, Mt., 2 
Daishakyo sect, 221 
Dairy and meat-preserving, 359 
Damage from flood, etc., 335 
Date Masamune, 13 
Deaths : — 
rates, 36 

rate of mortality, 304 
epidemic, 304 
murdered, 302 
suicide, 3C0, 320 
ill on road, 302 
marine, 373 
mine, 371 

Debenture loans, 627 
Debts, vide loans 
Decorations, 49 
holders of, 49, 50 
Deep sea fishery, 375 
Delivery of ordinary mails, 483 
Density of population, 33 
Depraved children, reform of, 239 
Deposit account, 629 
Deposit, non-metallic, 362 
Depth of seas, 3 
Destroyers, 510, 545 
Devices for aiding deserving poor 
students, 281 
Diet, Imperial, 663 
Diplomatic and consular service, €06 
Directors, 426, 428 
Discipline in education, 249 
Divisions and brigades of army, 539 
Divorce, marriage and, 35 
Dockyards, naval, 546 
principal private, 519, 521 


Doctors and midwives, 303 
Dogo hot spring, 25 
Domestic industries, feature of, 383 
Dosliisha, 268 
Doshikai, 678 
Drainage and sewage, 339 
irrigation and, 345 
Drama, 338 

Drawbacks for re-: xport, 451 
Dummy editors' 321 
Earthquakes, 21 
in Akita-ken, 23 
in Tok s o, 23 

Economic corporations, 427 
investigation, 418 
Education, Department for, 700 
finance of, 272 
compulsory system, 252 
fund for encouraging, 272, 273 
general statistics on, 251 
reforms of, 250 
standing problems of, 249 
survey of past and present, 000 
expenses of, 274 
endowment to institutions, 274 
girls and marriage, 286 
of farmers, 313 
Eiraku, Kano, 196 
Elder statesmen (Gcnro), 6j0, 671 
Electtic industry, 409 
tramway, 510 
Elementary schools, 252 
Eligible lads, examination of, 534 
Embassies and legations, abroad, 612 
in Tokyo, 606 

Emigration of Japanese, 40 
Emperor (reigning sovereign), 44 
list of Mikados, 15 
Employes, factory and, 392 
Engineering expense, civil, 337 
English papers, 324 
Epidemic diseases, 304 
of aninal, 359 

Eruption of Sakurajima, 24 • 

Estate, rate of real, 478 
European War, 558, 570 
Examination, teachers’ and medical 
licence, 284 
Exchanges, 429 
Exchequer notes, 639 
Excise, sugar, 635 
Ex-oonvicts home, Mr. Hara’s, 239 
Excursions, school, 821 
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Exhibitions, domestic, 431 
international, 435 
national art, vid. art 
Expenditure, continuin g, G23 
ordinary, 625 
extraordinary, 626 
national defence, 627 
Exports, 438, 441, 443 
Extradition arrangement. 557 
Fabrics, 395 
Factories, 387, 392 
of government, 393 
and domestic industries, 337 
and operatives, 317 
Fancy matting, 415 
Farmers, population of, 313 
educated, 344 

average area for family of, 343 
debt of, 845 
tenant, 343 

Farms, adjustment of, 345 
Fauna and flora, 7 
Female labor, percontage of, 313 
Fencing, 281 
Fertilizer, 346 
Fidelity insurance, 4G3 
Field artillery, 532 
and shooting school, 530 
Filatures and cotton mills, 394, 396 
Fine Art, Academy of, 265 
committee of, 206 
Finance, Department of, 699 
Finance, ordinary items of, 625 
extraordinary items of, 626 
of Kobe, 656 
of Kyoto, 652 
of Nagoya, 653 
of Osaka, 649 
of Tokyo, 645 
of Yokohama, 654 
of local governments etc., 641 
Fire insurance, 463, 465 
Fishery institute, 265 



enterprises abroad, 377 
Fish-oil and whale-oil, 40 5 
Fleet, standing, 543 
expansion of the, 549 
Flood, 7, 338 
Flora, fanna and, 7 
Flour milling, 412 
import of, 413 


Food, military, 531 
Foot ball, 330 

Foreign Affairs Department, 699 
advisers, 540 

capital, introduction of, 252 
instructors at Gov t schools 251 
insurance in Japan, 465 
language School, 265 
languages, efficiency in, 249 
loans, redemption program of, 638 
loans, condition of, 633 
mails, parcels, 492, 493 
representatives to Japan, 608 
students in Japan, 382 
visitors to Japan, 41 
prisoners, 295 
Foreigners in Japan, 41 
Forest, distribution of, 397 
adjustment and working plan of 
State, 381 
area, 379 

Arisan, vid. Taiwan 
economy of, 380 
Kiso, 383 
products, 381 
principal trees, 378 
Formosa, vid. Taiwan 
Foundlings, 229, 302 
Franchise-holders, 666 
Franco- Japanese agreement, 572 
declaration concerning Indo- 
china, 579 
Frost, late, 6 
Fruits, 360 
Fu (prefectures), 683 
Fuji, Mt„ 2 
Furs, leather and, 416 
Fushimi, Prince, 45 
Fuso sect, 221 
Futaba Kindergartens, 233 
Uaktjshu-in, 266 
Gales, 5 

Galleries, museums and, 406 
Game law, 385 
national, 327 

Garrison, commanders of, 704 
Gauge, railway, 504 
Gas industry, 408 
General Staff Office, 703 
Genji, clan of, 11 
Genro, 660, 671 

Geodetic surveying committee, 671 
Geography of Japan, 1 
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Girls’ high sohool, 297 
Glassware, 406 
Goats and swine, sheep, 357 
Gold ores and mines, 363, 366 
Golden Kite, Older of the, 49, 50 
Goods traffic, 503, 509 
Gradient, railway. 504 
Grains, 346-8 

Grand Cordon of Rising Run, 49, 
50, 51 

of Crysanthomum, 49, 50, 51 
Grand Order of Merit, 49, 50, 51 
Guilds of staple commodities, 436 
Gunboats, 543*, 545 
Gunnery and torpedo school, 541 
Guns, 532 

Gymnastic exercise, 328 
Habutate, 396, 445 
Hanabatake School, 237 
Hanging committee of national art 
exhibition, 206 
Han-nin rank, 692 
Harbor -works, 336 
Harbors and bays, 3 

open to foreign steamers, 4 
Hasegawa school, painting, 190 
Hashimoto Gaho, 209 
Health data, elem, schools, 275 
Government institutions, 274 
public and private schools, 275 
Hei-an period, arts, 187 
Heike, clan of, 11 
Hempen spinning, 390 
fabrics, 397 

Heavy Artillery, commanders of, 704 
Hideyoshi, 13 

Higashi Pushitni, Prince, 46 
Higashi Kuni, Prince, 48 
Higashiyama period, arts, 189 
High schools. 258 
for girls, 257 
Higher shools, 258 
Higher commercial schools, 264 
normal schools, 259 
normol schools for women, 25), 260 
agricultural & forestry schools, 265 
technical schools, 264, 386 
Historical materials relating to the 
Restoration, committee on, 271 
History, outline of Japanese, 10 
Hitachi copper-mine, 367 
Hokkaido, 1 
colliery in, 367, 368 


Hokke sect, Nichiren or, 224 
Home Department, 699 
Hongwanji scandal, 225 
Honshu, 1 
Horses, 355 

Horses, improving breed of* 356 
Horse riding, 329 
Horticulture, 360 
Hospital, charity, 234 
doctors, mid wives of, 303 
for leper, 238 
Hosso sect, 223 
Hotokukai, 309 
House tax dispute, 556 
House of Peers, 664, 678 
of Representatives, 665, 681 
Hot springs in Japan, 25 
Hygiene of school, 274 
Hyokeikwan, 277 
Hypothec Bank of Japan, 470 
Ikuno silver mtne, 367 
Ikai, 50 

Immigrant, memorandum concern- 
ing Japanese, 579 
Imperial Court: — 

Emperor, 45 
families, 45 
bencvolense, 231 
property law, 48 
Household Dept., 698 
mousolea and tombs, 49 
Imperial Library, 274 
Museum, 206, 277 
Railways, 499 
Academy of Japan, 269 
Imperial Rescript on Charity, 231 
on Education, 247 
to the Army and the Navy, 527 
Imperial Universities :— 
age of matriculation, 262 
finance independence, 263 
graduates classified, 262 
Hall, 262 
Kyoto, 261 
Kyushu, 262 
Sapporo, 261 
Tohoku, 261 
Tokyo, 261 

Imports, 438, 439, 440, 442, 446 
Improvement, conia.unal, 691 
of harbors, 336 
Income tax, 632 

Increase in population and taxable 
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area, relative, 843 
of productive power, 344 
of population and farms, 343 
Indigo, vegetable, 414 
Industrial Bank of Japan, 370 
Industry : — 
disbribution of, 391 
agricultural, 411-415 
brewing, 401 
chemical, 398 
electric, 409 
encouragement of, 387 
establishments, 390, 391, 392 
gas, 408 
laboratory, 418 
independence of, 383 
mechanical, 400 
paper, 403 

peculiar feature of, 388 
protection of 387 
rural, 3t0 
salt, 377, 030 
shipbuilding, 519 
spinning, 393 
technical education, 3S6 
weaving, 395 
Inland sea, 3 
Insolvency, cases of, 292 
Insurance, fire, 403, 465 
foreign companies, 465 
life, 463, 465 
mortality rate, 401 
Interest, rate of, 477 
International agreements, chronolo- 
gical list of, 554 
copyright, 557 

safeguarding peace in the Far 
East, 656 

International cable, 484 
specie account, 630 
traffic arrangments, 507 
wireless, 485 

Invalidated soldier’s home, 240 
Inventors without means, 241 
Investment in enterprise, 390 
Iron mines, 364 
sulphide, 365 

Irrigation and drainage, 345 
Ishikari river, 2 
Ito, the late Prince, 069 
Ivory carving, 201 
Iyeyasu, shogunate, 13 
Izumoyaki, 203 


Japan Sea coast, 3 
Japan-China Steamship Co., 625 
Japan-China War, 555 
Japan Herald suppressed, 328 
Japanese abroad, 33, 40 
emigrants, 40 
fishing in Siberia, 377 
history, outline of, 10 
letter, romanization of, 196 
students studying abroad, ,283 
teachers in foreign service, 283 
T. U. C. W., 230 
Y. M. C.A.,229 
Y. W. C. A., 229 , 

Jikko sect, 221 
Jingukyo sect, 221 
Jisshukyo sect, 222 
Jodo sect, 223 
Joshi Eigalcu-juku, 269 
Journalism, 321 
Judo or Jujitsu, 280 
Judicial system, 287 
Justice Department, 699 
Kamakura period of art, 11 
Kagoshima trouble, 555 
Kamaishi mine, 267 
Kana telogarams, 490 
Kan-in, Prince, 46 
Kano Hogai, 197 
Kano school of painting, 190 
Karafuto : — 
aborigines, 735 
budget, 735 

Civil Administration Office, 735 
education, 735 
farming, 736 
finance, 735 
fishery, 736 
forest, 733 
governor, 735 
marine products, 735 
minerals, 736 
population, 1, 735 
railway, 737 
religion, 735 
sanitary, 735 
stock-breeding, 736 
Karatsu kiln, 190, 203 
Kasuga school of painting, 388 
Katsura, Prince, 668 
Kawasaki Dockyard, 520, 521 
Kaya, Prince, 47 
Kegon sect, 223 
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Keiogijuku University, 268 
Kindergarten, 255 
Futaba, 236 
Kiso forests, 383 
Kitakami river, 2 
Kitashirakawa, Prince, 47 
Kiyomizu-yaki, 196, 201 
Kiyoura, Viscount, 661 
Knittings, 416 
Kobe, Infants Nursery, 237 
Kokuminto, 670 
Komagatake, Mt., 2 
Komatsu, Prince, 48 
Korea, vid. Chosen 
Kose School, painting, 188 
Koto-kan rank, civil service, 692 
Kotoku affair, 307 
Kukai, 223 
Kumi, Prince, 47 
Kurai, 50 
Kurozumi sect, 221 
Kutani-yaki, 196, 203 
Kure Admiralty, 705 
Kuriles, 1 

Kusatsu hot spring, 25 
Kwaclio, Prince, 47 
Kwantung, vid. South Manchuria 
Kyogen, 332 
Kyoto Higher Technical School, 264 
Kyoto Museum, 206, 277 
Kyushu, 1 

Kyushu University, vid. Imp. Univ. 
Labobatory, Industrial, 418 
Laborers, 311-316 
child operatives, 313 
condition of, 306, 313 
efficiency, 311 
emigration of, 40 
female, 320 
in tillage, 344 
insurance of, 310 
of farmers, 341 
question of unemployed, 310 
relief system, 311 
strikes of, 309 
wages of, 316 
workig hours, 314-316 
Lacquer art, 202 
ware, 400 

Lakes and ponds, 2 
Land, arable, 4 '4 
market price of, 434 
holding, 340, 342 


tax, 632 
taxable, 314 

Language, committee on 
national, 271 
Shool, Foreign, 265 
romanization of, 285 
Late frost, 5 

Latitude, provisional station for 
surveying, *271 
Law court 
organization of, 287 
local, 288, 290 
district, 288, 290 
of appeal, 288, 290 
of cassation, 283, 290 
of administrative litigation, 289 
special, 289 
Lawn tennis, 330 
Lead ores, 365 
Leathers and furs, 416 
Legations, 608, 614 
Legendary period of history, 10 
Leper hospitals, 238 
Library, Imperial, 276 
University, 276 
public and private, 276 
Lieutenants, 539, 549 
Lieut.-Commanders, 549 
Life insurance, 463, 465 
Lifeboat Society, 000 
Light railways, 210 
Literature, socialists, 308 
Loans outstanding, 638 
domestic, 633 
foreign, 637, 633 
redemption plan, 688 
Local administration, 687 
government, finance of, 619 
Locomotive, 505 
Looclioo, 1 
Lunatic asylums, 236 
M. Ps., 665, 681 
of unbroken record, 665 
allowance, 666 
Machine construction, 406 
Mail matters, 483, 489 
domestic mails, 481, 489 
foreign mails, 487, 492 
Maizuru Admiralty, 705 
Makiye artis ms, 202 
Makuzu-yaki, 203 

Manchuria railway, vid. S. Manchutt 
Manure, 345 
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Marine insurance, 463 
products, 374 
Marriage and divorce, 33 
age of, 36 
and unmaaied, 35 
; of educated girls, 28 
Masashigo, 12 
Mat and matting, 415 
Matches, 403 
Mayors, names of, 37 
Mausolea and tombs, Imperial, 49 
Meat preserving, dairy and, 359 
Medical license examination, 234 
schools, 234 

Medicine and sanitary affairs, 303 
patent, 803 
tax, 6;I5 

Meiji Gakuin. 267 
Semmon Gakko, 268 
Tenno, 15 

Mercantile agencies, 433 
Metal mines, 362 
veins and strata, 368 
Metal' work, 188, 201 
Met orological observation, 5 
observatory, 275 
Metropolitan Police Board, 702 
Mexican affairs, 5 >8 
Middle schools, 255 
parents’ callings, 256 
graduates and their careers, 257 
public and private, 256 
Midshipmen, 549 
Mid-wives, 803 
Miharaikyo sect, 222 
Miike coal-field, 368 
Mikados, list of, 15 
Mikawa-yaki, 203 
Military allowance, 534 
aviation, 630 
Council of War, 535 
exercises at schools, 323 
officers, promotion of, 539 
prep ratory School, 530 
Milling, flour, 412 
Mills, filatures and cotton, 394, 396 
Mineral production, 363 
imports and exports, 371 
springs, 26 

Mines, accidents at, 371 
administration of, 361 
leading concessionaires of, 370 
other than metallic, 308, 369 


principal, 366 
workers, 370 
Mining school, 265 
Ministry, Okuma, 660 
list of, 681 

Ministers, also vid. legation 
Cabinet, 661 
Shinto, 222 
Mino-yaki, 190, 203 
Mitakekyo sect, 222 
Mitsubishi Dockyard, 519 
Mitsui Charity Hospital, 215 
Mogami river, 2 
Momoyama period of arts, 190 
Monetary organs for poorer 
classes, 474 

Money orders, domestic, 491 
foreign, 494 
telegraphic, 492, 494 
Mongol Armada, 12 
Monopolies and undertakings, 
State, 630 

Moral education, 277 
Morison, Mt., 2 
Moromi, 401 
Mortality rate, 36, 804 
of prison inmates, sick, 297 
Motive powers, kind of, 392 
Mountains, 1, 2 
Mousseline-de-laine, 397 
Mujin-kai, 474 
Murata’s magazine rifle, 532 
Museums, 206, 277, 

Music, Tokyo Academy of, 265 
Mythical period of Japanese 
history, 10 
Nada, sake, 401 
Namikawa Sosuke, 203 
Nanking affairs, 557 
Nara Museum, 206, 277 
Nara period, arts, 157 
Narita-san sect, 224 
Nashimoto, Prince, 47 
Nasu hot spring, 25 
National art exhibition, 206 
debts, 637 

debts outstanding, 638 
Defence Commission, 550 
games, 328 

Native scliool, painting, 199 
Naturalization, 42 
Nautical College, 265 
Naval architecture, progress of, 546 
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aviation, 550 
Cadet Academy, 542 
Dockyards, 546 
education, 641 
Engineering School, 642 
expansion, 640 
officers promotion, 649 
Staff Board, 677 
Staff College, 641 
Navigation encouragement, 615 
Neutralization of Manchi 
Ely, vid. S. Manchuria 
News agencies, 325 
Newspapers, 322, 323 
Nichiren sect, 224 
Niitaka, Mt„ 2 
Nikko, 2 

Nippon Joshi Daigaku, 269 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha, 623 
Nishikiye, 204 
" No ”, 830 
Nobunaga, 13 
Noko ginko, 470 
Non-metallic deposits, 362 
Non-taxing communities, 683 
Norikura, Mt., 2 
Normal schools, 269 
higher, 259 

North-Eastern University, 261 
Nurse Society, Volunteer, 234 
Nurseries, ragged schools and, 237 
Kobe Infants, 237 

OoEAN SERVICE, 516 

Officers, and officials, 692 
Ogasawara affairs, 555 
Oil, fish and whale, 405 
Oil, vegetable, 414 
Okayama Orphanage, 238 
Okinawa, 1 
Okuma Cabinet, 660 
Old masterpieces & curios, 205 
Old temples, preservation of, 207 
One-crop and two-crop farms, 313 
One-year volunteers, 533 
Ontake, Mt., 2 
Opening of the country, 554 
Open-sea service, 616 
Operatives classified by employ- 
ment, 236 
Orders, 49*60 
Orphanages, 236 

for feebleminded, Takinogawa, 240 
Okayrma, 236 
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Ryug6, 237 

Sumire Girls’ School, 237 
Osaka Ironworks, 621 
Painters, list op i>ied, 2 9 
list of living, 210 

Painting, black and white style, 159 
Japanese, 198, 210 
We tern, 214 
Panama Exhibition, 435 
Paper and paper produot, 4^3 
iria Parcel post, 491 

Passenger and goods traffic, 501, 509 
Passports issued, number of 40 
Patent medicines and receipts, 333 
Patent right, duration of, 420 
Patriotic institutions, 23) 

Patriotic Society, Women’s* 345 
Paupers, 232 
Pawnbroking, 474 
Peerage and ranks, 50 
Peers, protection of, 51 
Peers’ School, 266 
Pension and annuities, 696 
Peppermint, 323 
Periodicals, leading, 323 
Perpetual lease, land held under, 43 
Petroleum, £69 
Physical culture, 230 
for girls, 281 
associations for, 282 
Pilots, No. of, 622 
Placer gold, 384 
Plains, 2 

Plants and places noted therefor, 9 
Plutocracy in Japan, 318 
Police, 299 
Police offence, 299 
Political parties, 668 
Ponds and lakes, 2 
Poor students’ aiding, 284 
Popular education, committee 
on, 272 

Population, density of, 33, ,84 
and taxable area, farming, 343 
by ages and sexes, 35 
distribution of, 84 
farming, 342, 341 
movement of, 84 
of principal cities, 37 
Porcelain, 208, 899 
Portsmouth treaty, 656 
Portuguese Repnblic* 657 
Post service, 482 
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advertisement, 490 
offices, 486 

receipts and expense, 488 
Postage rates and fees, 489 
Postal savings deposits, 488 
Postal money orders 488, 491 
Poste restante, 489 
Potatoes, sweet potatoes, etc., 319 
Pottery, 195, 399 
Poultry, 358 
Poverty, cause of, 318 
Precedent at Court according to 
rank, 61 

Prefecture assembly, 690 
finance of, 641 
governors, 688 
Pre-Nara period, arts, 187 
Press assooiations, 325 
Press censorship, 326 
censorship statistics, 322 
law, 322 

Preventing cruelty to cattle, etc., 240 
Priests, Buddhist, 225 
Princes of the Blood, 45 
Printing-paper, 403 
Prison revenue & expense, 298, 299 
expense per inmate, 299 
inmates, 295 

inmates, mortality rates sick, 297 
inmates, work and earnings by, 297 
inmates, foreign, 298 
officers and inmates, ratio of, 2 '8 
Private collegiate institutions, 267-9 
schools of higher grade, 266 
shipyards, 520, 521 
Privy Council, 698 
Productive power, increase of, 343 
Products, staple farm, 347 
Progressive school, painting, 199 
Property, Imperial Court, 48 
Protected bird?, 385 
Protestant Church, 226 
Provincial hypothec banks, 470 
Publications by subscription, 326 
Punitive rules in commercial 
Code, 426 

Bagged schools and nurseries, 235 
Baku kiln, 190 
Bails, 404 

Bailways, electric, 510 
finance, 600, 
light, 509 
loan, 4p$ 


main lines, nationalization of, 498 
private, 508 
State, 499 
traffic, 501, 507 
Rainfalls, 6 
Ranks, 50 

precedent at court according to, 52 
Peerage and, 50 
Raw silk output of, 352 ’ # 

through transportation of, 508 
Rear-Admirals, 549 
Reconstruction of rly. gauge, 594 
Red Cross Society of 3’aj.an, 233 
Redemption of national loans, 638 
railway nationalization loan, 498 
Reform work, *239 
farm, 242 

Regents, list of, 16 
Registration fees, copyright, 326 
patent right, 420 
designs, 241 
trade-marks, 422 
mining, 361 
post, 489, 491, 492 
Rehabilitations, cases of, 232 
Reigning sovereign, 45 
Belief fund, 232 
Religion at schools, 218 
Religionists, the conference of, 228 
Religious work, 223 
harmony in Japan, 223 
Restoration of Meiji, 13 
committee for compiling histori- 
cal materials relating to, 271 
Rescript, vid. Imperial Rescript 
Revenue, customs, 451 

items, ordinary and extraordi- 
nary, €25, 626 
surplus, 629 

collection expenses of, 631 
of prefecture, 641 
cf cities, towns & villages, 642 
Revival, 226 
Rice, 347 

exchange of, 429, 430 
Riding, 329 
school, military, 530 
Riparian work, 338 
Rising Sun, Order of, 49 
Rivers, 2 

control of, 33 1, 338 
Roads and bridges, 335 
jobbery, peculation and fraud, 
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sufferers from* 301 
Boman Catholic church, 227 
Bomanization of Japanese let- 
ters, 285 

Boman-lettor telegrams, 490 
Bubber manufacture, 413 
Bural economy, 350 
Bural industry, 340 
Bussia’s invasion, 554 
Busso-Greek church, 227 
Busso-Japanese agreement, 573 
convention, 573 
extradition,, treaty, 578 
mutual recognition of status of 
mercantile corporation, 578 
war, 656 

Ryuge Orphanage, 237 
8. P. C. A., 242 

Sacred Treasure, Order of, 49 
Sado (Aikawa) gold and silver mine, 
366 

Saghalien, vid. Karafuto 
Saionji, Marquis, 670 
Saiseikai, 234 
Sake, 401 

Sakurajima eruption, 24 
Salaries, scale of, 692 
of elementary school teacher, 254 
Salt industry, S77 
monopoly, 630 
Salvation Army’s work, 338 
Sanitary works, 233 
Sapporo Agricultural College, 261 
Sasebo Admiralty, 705 
Satsuma-yaki, 197, 201 
Sawing business, 382 
Scientific catalogue committee 271 
Sculpture, 200, 217 
Sealing, 375 

Seamen of higher grade, 521 
Seamen’s rescue society, 240 
Sedimentary rocks, 362 
Seismic disaster committee, 271 
investigations in Japan, £3 
Seiyukai, 669 
Sennin mine, 367 
Sen ju Woolen Factory, 896 
Sericulture, 350 
School, 265 
Institute, 853 
Sesshu, 191 

Sessions of Diet (lst-36th), 664, 675 
Sewage, 339 


Shakujogatake mountain, 3 
Sheep, goats and swine, 537 
Shigaraki kiln, 190» 203' 

Shikoku, 1 

Shimon oseki treaty, 656 
Shin sect, 224 
Shingon sect, 223 
Shin-nin rank, 692 
Shinrikyo sefet, 222 
Shinshoji sect, 224 
Shinto sect and ministers* 221 
Shintoism, 22l 
Shippo, 203, 390 
Shipbuilding industry, 520 
Shipping subsidies, 515, 516 
Shipwrecks, 373 
Shogunate, Ashikaga, 12 
Tokugawa, 13 
Shoguns, list of, 16 
Shrines and ministers, 222 
Shuseiha sect, 222 
Siege artillery, 531 
Silk, raw, 352 

conditioning, 352 
spinning, 394 
fabrics, 395 

and cotton fabrics, 396 
Silver mines, 364, 366 
Six-week service, Military, 633 
Slaughtering returns, 357 
Sleepers, railway, 505 
Snowfalls, 7 
Soaps, 404 

Social organizations, 807 
Social politics society, 307 
Socialism, 307 
Socialist literature, 303 
Socialist of the day, 308 
Societies, co-operative, 303 
Sonin rank, 692 
South Manchuria: — 
Antung-Mukden railway, 556 
Dairen (Dalny), free port, 738, 73p 
budget, 739 
cities, principal, 738 
coal mines, 740 
education, 733 
finance, 739 
foreigners, 738 

garrison & railway guards, 748 
Government-General, 738 
Kirin-Chanchdng railway, 743 
law court, 287 
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population, 738 
Manchuria Ely., 657, 740 
naturalization of S.M. Ely., 557 
soya beans, 743 
Soy, 402 

Special crops, S43 
Special schools, 264 
Specie Bank, 259 
Specie hoarded abroad, 640 
Spinning industry, 393 
Springs, piineral, 25 
Staff College, Militany, 530 
Standing army, 536 
navy, 511 

Staple farm prodcts, 347 
State monopolies & undertakings, 630 
State railways, 499 
State revenue & expenditure, 625 
Steamers classified, 513, 514 
Steamship establishments, 593 
entered & cleared, 451 
Stock exchange, 429 
Stock-farming, 355-360 
Stocks, native (horse), 355 
Strata, metal -veins and, 362 
Straw and chip braids, 414 
Strikes, laborers and, 303 
Students training abroad, 38 ) 
destitute < f means, 284 
Sub-lieutenants, .'39, 549 
Subsidies to shipping, 515 
Sugar, 411, 730 
Sugar excise, 635 
Suicides and acts thereof, 300 
Sumiyoshi style, painting, 291 
Supreme Council of War, 535 
court, vid. law court 
Surgery school, 531, 542 
Swimming, 325 
Swine, sheep, goats and, 357 
Sword-dpcoration, 194 
Tajshakyo sect, 221 
Taiwan 

aborigines, 727 
agriculture 730 
Arisan forest, 728, 
budget, 729 
camphor, 733 
c£ti&s, principal, 726 
education, 729 
expedition, 555 
expenditure, 729 
exports, 792 


foreign trade, 732 
forests, 728 

frontier guard zone, 727 
Governor-General, 725 
harbor work, Takao, 732 
imports, 733 
justice, 730 
law court, 287 
live stock, 730 
marine products, 731 
mineral products, 731 
mining, 734 
monopoly. State, 7^3 
opium, 733 * 

petroleum, 734 
population, 726 
railway, 722 
rainfalls, 725 
salt monopoly, 733 
subjugation, work of, 727 
sugar industry, 730 
tea, 731 

temperature, 725 
tobacco, 733 
trade, 732 

unertakings, three important, 732 
Takauji, sliogunate, 12 
Takeda, Prince, 48 
Takurna school, painting, 188 
Takinogawa Orphanage for Feeble- 
minded, 240 
Taxable land, 344 
Taxation, 631 
system, 631 
in arrears, 635 
per capita, 636 
Tea, 353 

Teachers licence examination, 284 
fund for giving super-stipends 
to, 273 

salaries of, 254 
special institutes for, 260 
State aid for, 273 
Technical education, 386 
schools, 264 
private & public, 251 
Teikokuza, 333 
Telegraph service, 483, 488 
international, 485, 492 
wireless, 484 ,485 
Telegraphic money orders, $92 
Telephone service, 483, 485 
wireless, 485 
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Temperance Societies, 230 
women’s, 230 

Temperature, average of, 6 
Temples, Buddhist, 225 
Tenant farmers, 343 
Tendai sect, 223 
Tenryu river, 2 
Territories, 1 

Text-book for elem, schools, 264 
committee on, .<272 
Textile industry, 395 
Theatrical, etc., 330 
Tientsin treaty, 555 
Titles, academic, 263 
Tobacco monopoly, 630 
Tobe-yaki, 203 
Tohoku University, 261 
Tokugawa period, arts, 191 
Tokugawa shogunate, 13 
Tokyo Academy of Music, 265 
Asylum, 236 
Blind School, 264 
Charity Hospital, 234 
Deaf and Dumb School, 266 
finance, etc. of, 645 
Fishery Institute, 265 
Foreign Language School, 265 
Higher Commercial School, 265 
Higher Normal School, 259 
Higher Technical School, 255 
House for Correction, 236 
Nautical College, 265 
Taisho exhibition, 435 
University, Imperial, 261 
Torpedoboats, 546 
destroyer, 545, 648 
Tone river, 2 
Tosa school, painting, 188 
Tourist Bureau of Japan, 611 
Towns and villages, cities, finance 
of, 642 

Toyama Gakko, 630 
Toyo Kiien Kaisha, 625 
Toyotomi period, arts, 190 
Toys, 417 
Trade-Union, 307 
Trade at leading ports, 440 
exports, 439-441, 443 
imports, 439-440, 442, 446 
prpgress of, 437, 440 
returns, 441 
staple items of, 443 
Trade-marks, 421 


Traffic, 601, 509 
international, 507 
Translation works, 325 
Trans-Siberian through traffic, 607 
Travelling tax, 635 
Tramps and vagrants home, 647 
Treasures, national, 207 
Treatment of operatives at Govern- 
ment works, 316 
Treaty Powers, list of, 653 
Treaties, chronological list of, 554 if. 
Treaty revision, 555, 657 
True sect, 224 
Trust business, 478 
Tsuba, 195 
Tunnels, 50 i 
Tyhoons, 6 
Ukiyoye prints, 205 
Umbrellas, 417 
Unemployed, question of, 310 
Union movement of Christiani- 
ty, 227 

University, vid. Imp. Univ. 
private, 266 
Japanese Women’s, 269 
Unkoku school, painting, 191 
Unnatural deaths, 302 
Utai or yokyoku, 331 
Uyeda Sericultural School, 265 
Vaccination, 303 
Vagrants home, tramps and, 247 
Vegetable oils, 414 
Vessels, 513 
Vice-Admirals, 549 
Visitors to Japan, foreign, 41 
Volcanoes, 24 

Volunteers & conscripts, 542 
Volunteer fleet, 234 
Volunteer nurse society, 234 
W.C.T.U. ov Japan, 230 
Wages of laborers, 311, 316 
War Department, 576 
Warehouses, 432 
Waseda University, 268 
Waterworks, 338 
Wax and refined wax, 414 
Weather, 7 
Weaving, 395 

Western painting, 198, 200, 216 
Whale-oil, 405 * 

Wheat, 347 

Wind, prevailing* in Japan, 6 
Wireless telegraph, 784 ' * ' 
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international, 485 
Women, legal status of, 819 
Women at factory, vid. laborer 
Women’s Patriotic Society, 284 
temperance society, 280 
Wood-carving, vid, carving 
Wood-carvers, living, 617 
Wood-cuts, 208 k 
Woolen fabrics, 896 
Workers, condition of, 313 
Working hours and days, 314 
Workmen, insurance of, 310 
Wrestling and wrestlers, 333 
Y. M. C. A., 229 
Y.W.C.A., 229 


Yamagata, Prince, 671 
Yamashima, Prince, 47 
Yq&o per od arts, 191 
Year-names, list of Japanese, 17 
Yokohama, finance, etc. of, 664 
Yokohama Specie Bank 463 
Yokosuka Admiralty, 706 
Yokoyaina Taikan, 200, 214 
Yokyoku or utai, 331 
Yoritomo, Mimamoto 11 
Yoshisada, Nitta 12 
Yuzu Nembutsu sect, 223 
Zen sect, 223 • 

Zinc, 665 









ENG1NEW, SHIP BUILDING k DOCK-YARD. 

Established 1881. 


«# «n Seven Dry Docks and 
Seven Ship Building Berths 


ClMjiirjnan of Board J. Yamaoka, Esq. 

Managing Director T. YAMACccat, Ebq. 
Director R. Hunter, Esq. 

Director , M. Moraki, Esq. 

Auditor <J.- Koga, Esq. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


STOCK BROKERS, TRUST & 
FINANCIAL AGENTS, ETC. 


Cable Add.: 

$ KOIKECONIE, ” 

Tokyo. 



Code : 

A.B.C. 5th Edition in English, 
A. Z. 3rd Edition io French. 


Koike Goshi Kaisha 

(KOIKE & CO.) 

No, 2, Kabuto-cho, Nihombashi-ku, Tokyo. 


Licensed in 1897 

aft 

Tokyo Stock Exchange Broker. 

Capital Paid Up * - - Yen 1,000,000 


SPECIAL FACILITIES OFFERED TO FOREIGN INVESTORS 
AND ORDERS EXECUTED WITH GREATEST 
CARE AND PROMPTNESS 


Alt Kinds of Financial Business 
undertaken. 

Dealers in Domestic and Foreign 
Security. 


Care and Management of Instates 
Investment made on behalf of 
Estates, Trust Fund and Cor- 
poration. 


All Information given in English and French. 


KUNIZO KOIKE, Esq. - - - - Proprietor. 

Telephone Nos. Naniwa[^ 3 ^ 3105} (L,D,) 
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Telegr. Address: ZEISS TOKYO A.B.C. Code 5th Edition 
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JENA, BERLIN, DRESDEN, GOETTINGEN, HAMBURG*. 
LONDON, PARIS, MILANO, WIEN, ST. PETERSBURG, 
BUENOS AIRES, NEW YORK. 

IMPORTERS OF 

Sctentifical Instruments and 
Apparatus 

ZE1SS-FIELDGL ASSES, ZEISS LEVELS, 1CA CAMERAS, 
ZEISS AUTO-DOUBLE-SEARCHLIGHTS 
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Agents for the East of leading Firms for 

Gpholo-Scliool-dlledi cat and Jvaboralory Supplies • 

Larger-Collection of Instruments on Exhibition in Show-Rooms. 
Pryicipal goods in stock for immediate supply. 



TbEFAREAST 




(Including Monthly Commercial Supplement) 
Published every Saturday 


The FAR FAST is an illustrated weekly 
Newspaper and Review of Political, Social, and 
Commercial Events in the Orient ; it passes 
from band to hand, is kept on file in the Office 
of the Business-man, in the Home of the Politi- 
cian, the Student, and toe Hobbyist. 

The FAR EAST circulates amongst the 
best people in all parts of the East, and in 
Japan, especially. It is to be found in the 
homes of the monied classes, the people who 
want Foreign goods, understand their value, 
and have the means to purchase them. It is, 
therefore, the best Medium for the Enterprising 
Advertiser. 


Annual Subscription - - - - ¥ 1 0 ($ 5 Gold) 

Advertising Rates, Specimen Copies and 
all Particulars on Application to the Busi- 
ness Manager, Far East Publishing Co., 

Kyobashi, Tokyo, Japan. 


Telephones: Shimbashi, 
2689 and 3524 


Telegraphic Address : 
Kyokto Tokyo 
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Patent Office 


command unequaled facilities *,y t d 
convenience in pushing foreign 
•clients’ claim in Japan, being connected 
with foremost Patent Attorneys in 
U. S. A. and Europe, while our connec- 
tion with Japanese official and business 
circles is extensive. We charge no fee 
for translating ordinary cases of foreign 
applications into Japanese. 

Fee very moderate. 


HAYAKAWA NAMBU-SEKI 
PATENT OFFICE 

No. 4, Itchome Yurakucho, KojimachFku, TOKYO. 


-Tel. No. 1 194 (Shlmbashi)- 





The Japan Magazine 

Jroprie^or^ S. HIRAYAMA ErnoR : Dr. J. INGRAM BRYAN 

Representative Monthly 
Things Japanese, the 
Japan Magazine is pub- 
lished in English and has 
as contributors Japanese Authors, 
Statesmen and Scientists, who 
are authorities on the subjects 
w'th which they deal. The 
Magazine is distinctively Japanese 
in form, printed on Japanese 
paper and handsomely illustrated ■ 
with halftones on art paper. The 
Japan Magazine maintains a high 
standard of excellence portraying 
Japanese Life, Literature, Art* 
Industry, Politics, Commerce 
and Civilization, frankly and ac- 
curately representing the nation’s 
progress, past and present. 

One Number of The Japan 
Magazine is equal education- 
ally to a Year’s Membership 

in the Asiatic Society of 
Japan. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS: 

5 Yen One Year, Post Paid. Abroad 6 Yen. Single Copy 50 Sen 


The Japan Magazine Co. 

TOKYO 
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THE HOCHI SHIMBUN 

TOKYO, JAPAN 

ESTABLISHED IN 1872 


L ITERALLY Independent Organ for Public Opinion with Morning and 
Evening edition. Reach s all grades of society from highest to lowest :: 
1 Ideal Medium for Advertisement :: :: Daily Circulation 42O,V-0C ^opics 
inc'uding special editions for local centre :: Foreign News by Spec. a! 

Correspondents, a prominent feature of this paper. The first of the daily paper 
in Japan printing colored illustlations :: :: Ti.e Writers, Correspond*) i*,, and 
the others exclus very serving this paper number 2,000 d.stributed throughout 
principal cities of the Empire :: :: Most advanced printing equipments em- 

ployed, capable of striking out 160,000 copies oi 4-page paper an hour. 



OFFICE: — Marunouclii, Kojimacln-ku, TOKYO 

Telephones: Honkyoku iL.D .) S060-6S. 
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“ EVERY BUSINESS MORNING ” 


^eHUGAl 

SH0GY© 

6HIMP© 


ESTABLISHED - - S876 

« 

Telegraphic Address: 

“CHUGA1” Tokyo 

Telephone: 

No. “ Naniwa ” 

145, 12o2, 5022 & 5023 


The only Commercial Paper Published in the Capital of Japan 


Largest Circulation 

WIDELY READ AND REPUTED FOR PROMPT AND ACCURATE 
INFORMATION IN BUSINESS AND INDUSTRIAL CIRCLES 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 

Daily 

1 month Y .38 Postage Y .60 for abroad 

3 months Yl.OS Postage ¥1.80 for abroad 

5 months Y2.10 Postage ¥3.60 for abroad 

1 year Y4.08 Postage ¥7.20 for abroad 


ADVERTISING RATES 

Yen 0.60 per line per insertion 
(Line composed from 18 bodies of 10 points) 


■Special Facilities for Foreign Advertisements, and Translation 
Services Made Free of Charge 

All Business Communications should be Addressed to the Manager 

THE CHUGAI SIIOGVO SHIMPO SHA, LM. 

No. 36, KITAJIMA-CHO, i-CHOME, NIHONBASHI-KU, 

TOKYO, JAPAN 
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NIPPON ELECTRIC 

COMPANY “7“ 
LIMITED 


CABKE ADDRESS: 
“MICROPHONE” 
TOKYO. 


TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH APPARATUS, 
MASTING INSTRUMENTS, ELECTRIC LIGHT 
AND POWER SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS 
INCLUDING RAW MATERIAL 
FOR ELECTRICAL PURPOSES. 


No. 2, 

Mita 

Shikoku- 

machi, 

Shiba-ku, 

Tokyo, 

Japan. 

Telephone Nos. 

4 % 50 , 51 , 
52 & 3700 

(Shiba). 


OSAKA 
OFFICE : 
No. 30, 
Nichome, 
Kitahama, 

• flsok® 
fapan. 4 

(, 

'Telepiu. ' Nos. 
906 & 907 
(Honkyoku). 




Agents in Japan for 

The WESTERN ELECTRIC Co. 


NEW YORK, CHICAGO, LONDON, 
ANTWERP, SAN FRANCISCO, 
PARIS, PHILADELPHIA, 
BERLIN. 


C 


Catalogue and Price on Application. 
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MINING 
COMPANY 

LIMITED. 

HEAD OFFICE : 

1, rjiiru&a-cho, Nihombashi-ku, Tokyo. 

Telsphone Nos. 5,550 to 5,555 llonkyoku. 

Largest Coal Miners hi the East. Annual Production, 
4,100,090 tons, being equal to One-Fifth of the 
Total Coal Production of Japan. 


COLLIERIES, METAL AND SULPHUR MINES. 

Miike Colliery : Omuta-machi, Miike-gun, Chikugo. 

Tagawa Colliery: Gotoji-niachi, Tagawa-gun, Bitzen. 
Yaniano Colliery: Inatsuki-mura, Kaho-gun, Cliikuzeti. 
Hondo Colliery : Shimosakai-mura, K urate-gun, Chikuzen, 
Noborikawa Colliery : Noborikawa, Yubari, Hokkaido. 
Kamioka Metal Mine : Funatsu-maclii, Yosliiki-gun, Hida, 
Kushikino Metal Mine : Kushikino, lleki-gun, Satsunia. 
Kon^o Metal Mine : Onseiri, Tsnsen-gun, Kogen-do, Chosen, 
Iwaonobori Sulphur Mine: Iwanai, Shiribeslii, Hokkaido. 
Kobui Sulphur Mine: Shirikisliinai, Kameda-gun, Hokkaido. 
Itaya Sulphur Mine: Yamagami, Minamiokitama-gun, Uzeti. 


Sole Agent© for the Company’s Goal and Other 
Mineral Products: 

MITSUI BUSSAN KAISHA, LTD. 

OR 

MITSUI & CO., LTD. 

TOKYO. 

Telegraphic Address : •• MITSUI.” 


MITSUI 
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YONEI SHOTEN 



IMPOP^^Rc: and EXPQi.TERS 

V OFFICE : 

T OKYO 


BRANCHES : 

^ A A, KOBE, YOKOHAMA, MOJI, SEOUL & GLASGOW 
Sr on, Steel, (jopper if) other cite tats { f) 0 Manufactures 


Machines and Pools for Railways s Mines, 1 Vater - 
works, Harbours, Building's , Paper Mills , 
Printing' J Yorks, lee Rhetorics, etc . 


fioo/en ^fabrics, fiboit 'Pulp, 
u Paints , f Manures , etc . 


SOLE AGENTS FOR JAPAN FOR 

C. A. Parsons & Co. Ltd., Newacastle-on-tyne. Lobnitz & Co. Ltd., 
Renfrew. Rechardsons Westgartii & Co. Ltd. Contraflo Condenser 
Syndicate Lid. Alley & McLellvn Ltd., Glasgow. J. H. Andrew & 
Co. Ltd., Sheffield. Suter Hartman Sc Rahtzen’s Comiosiiion Co. Lid. 
Mayor Sc Coulson Ltd., Glashow. Pkiestman Brothers Ltd., Hull. 
E. Bennis & Co. Ltd., Bolton. Clayton Fire. Extinguishing Co., Ltd. 
Geo. Mills & Co. Ltd., Manchester. Drysdall & Co. Ltd., Glasgow. 
Heddeknheimer Kuefkrwkrk, etc., etc., etc. 
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THE 

KAIJIMA MINING CO., LTD. 


Kst. 1889. Incorporated as Jt. St. Co. 1937- 


CAf T AI PAID UP- - - - ¥ 2,500,000 


Owe , . ' oneessb os, i ^ 
ec> 'Tim 

The seams hole**’' 


• > a 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Chairman : Tasuke Kaijima, Esq. 

Mn£ Oi r s. : Eishiro Kaijima, Esq., Hisashi Mane, Esq,, 
Nobukichi Toge, Esq. 

Auditors : Kazo Kaijima, Esq., Tatsusaburo Kaneko, Esq. 


OUTPUT 

1 ,025,040 tons in 11)12 and 1.100,570 in 1013. The pits 
how worked are Sugnmiidn, Kirino, Mannonra, Otsuji and 
Twaya, where about 12,000 mine-workers are employed. 


HE^D OFFIGB 

Nokata, Kurate-tfun, Fukuoka Province. 



PURVEYORS BV SPECIAL WARRANT TO THE 

IMPERIAL HOUSEHOLD 


Cable Address : 
“ MEIDIYA ” 



General Office ; 

TOKYO, 


I 



Established 1 oV<> 


* . . 

Groceries, Provisions, Wines, Liquors, 

Tobaccos. Perfumeries & Table Ws*es. 


Contractors to Nippoli Yusen Kaisha 
Contractors to Toyo Kisen Kaisa 
Suppliers to Imperial Japanese Navy 


Sole Agents for 


KIRIN 



The Recognized Standard in the East 


OFFICES 

YOKOHAMA, TOKYO, OSAKA, KYOTO, KOBE, 
MOJI, NAGOYA, KANAZAWA & SEOUL 






